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INTRODUCtlOlr. 


Tn presentiog thfii FrELO Bqok to the Sporting Worlds some 
explanation respecting the mo^Ves that led to its publicationi Are 
deemed necessary. 

An enthusiastic admirer of rural sports from boyhood/ the 
Compiler sought with avidity after any book connected with his 
favourite recreations, from which either amusement or information 
might be obtained. The older authors, with the exception of a few 
pages of quaint and curious anecdote, were generally formed of 
barbarous theories, whose absurdities had long since caused them to 
be disregarded; The more modern, whether confined to a particular 
subject, or professing to be repertories of British Sports, were too 
frequently overloaded with hackneyed and unimportant matter, and 
merely reprints of treatises for years before the public, and differ- 
ing from their predecessors in nothing but the name. 

But had there been nothing objectionable in the execution of 
sporting works, as they appeared during the last century, the total 
change in everything connected with the British field, would ren- 
der them iiow of little value, but to point a contrast between the 
past and present systems. Without reverting to the times when 
jockeys rode in tie-wigs, and men would not venture to a trou(« 
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siream unless fiirnisbcd with a velvet cap ; when country gentlemen 
deserted their ladye-loves ere cock-crow, to see the sun rise above a 
fox-cover ; when no pond-fish could resist a bait prepared with a 
dcad-man^s finger ; and a sucking-mastiff, stuffed with snails and 
judiciously roasted, was a sovereign remedy for a shoulder-slip ; — 
without reverting to tnese times, what changes have not occurred 
within our own recollections ? The mystic arcana of old professors 
.‘lave vanished before practical and scientific improvement, and the 
Sporting World has undergone a total revolution, and produced a 
new order of men and things. 

While, however, expressing these convictions, the Compiler 
would not undervalue many of the useful and intelligent writers 
and collectors who have preceded him. With allowances for their 
times, and the false theories then received, which modern science 
has exploded, where wiU more information be found than in the 

Rural Sports, Thoughts on Hunting,” " Essay on Sporting,” 
and other contemporaneous works ? It is of the copyists of these 
writers that the Compiler would complain, who, adopting every- 
thing, good and bad, from these originals, without a single addition 
of their own, have dosed the public ad nauseam, re-vending the 
same wares again and again, without even the redeeming grace of 
acknowledging the source of their spoliations. 

To produce a short and lucid compendium of all matters connected 
with the field, and which might be considered interesting to the 
sportsman, has been the object of the present compilation. All 
that appeared valuable in the old school, as far as was compatible 
with the progress of modern science, has been retained ; while in 
established improvements, the more recent systems have only been 
attended to. Where, however, ancient and modern principles were 
opposed, and the point at issue was doubtful or consequential, au- 
tnonties in support of the conflicting theories are quoted, and th« 
reader can use a discretionary power in his adoption. 
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To convey simple information and avoid scientific display, baa 
been the Compiler’s wish ; and the plainest of the received author 
rities have accordingly been preferred. Hence, White of Exeter, 
and Bewick, have been principally followed in the veterinary 
and ornithological departments ; while the more erudite pages of 
Blaine and Percivall, Cuvier, Montagu, and Rennie, have contri- 
buted much that was valuable. In canine descriptions and diseases, 
Brown and Blaine have been selected. On piscatory subjects 
Daniel forms the text-book, while Davy and modern artistes of the 
angle have not been overlooked. In sporting antiquities the Com- 
piler has consulted Strutt ; in falconry he has chosen Sebrtglit. 
Upon the breeding and management of game, Moubray has been his 
Mentor. From Jesse and White of Selborne much that was curious 
in natural history and animal economy has been extracted. In tlie 
mechanical department he has received assistance from several lead- 
ing gun-makers ; and upon numerous subjects of general interest 
to the sportsman, in Colonel Hawker he acknowledges a Magnus 
A polio. Finally, many anonymous works and writers, cither not 
essentially sporting or of minor name, have been extensively quoted* 
in the pages of the Field Book. 

Having stated the principal sources from whence the compilation 
has been made, it may be observed that as it was an object to em- 
. brace British sports generally, considerable difficulty arose in com- 
pressing a necessary portion of information upon these varied pur- 
suits, within the small compass of a single octavo. A second volume, 
or one of larger size, was objectionable ; and although the smallest 
sized type consistent with comfort to the reader has been employed, 
it is feared that many a sin of omission will be laid at the Compiler’s 
door. . All the Compiler can say in apology is, that when the Field 
Book is found summary or imperfect, the necessity of compression 
must be recollected, and a reference to a competent authority will 
enable the reader to find all that he requires. The Compiler would 
here remark, that the books and authors mentioned above, will be 
found of infinite service in their respective departments ; and many 
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of them are indispensably necessary to him who would possess a 
well-appointed stable and a healthy kennel. 

One subject introduced into the pages of the Field Book, might 
to some appear anomalous. Yacht-sailing has been slightly no- 
ticed ; and had the limits of the work permitted, it should have 
held the prominent place to which it is so well entitled. While 
hill or forest bounds the sporting adventurers of other lands, the 

deep, deep sea^^ is made subservient to the pastimes of Great 
Britain; and the flag, which in war bore ^^the battle and the breeze,” 
in peace sweeps over the blue wave which owns its power, and 
would almost prove that the elements themselves cannot bound the 
sportive enterprise of the true-born Briton. 


London^ ApHl 8, 1833« 



THE FIELD BOOK; 

OR, 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. 


I nnoMRx, s, A cavity commonly called the lower venter or belly. 


Wounds of the. Abdonicuy or Belly y may 
ocour to liorses in leaping hedges, or juiles, 
or be inflicted by the horns of a cow. Some- 
times the; tendinous covering of the belly is 
ruptured, while the skin remains entire ; the 
gut then protrudes and forces out the skin 
into a tumour. This is a rupture of the 
belly, and is thought incurable. I have 
known one very large rupture cured by cut- 
ting out a piece of the skin which covered 
it, and tlien sewing u}) the wound and sup- 
porting it with a bandage. In some accidents 
the skin also is divided, with its peritonseal 
covering ; the gut then comes out, and the 
wound is of a very dangerous nature, and 
still more so if the gut itself is wounded. 
The first thing to be done is to put the gut 

Aberdevine, 5. (Carduelis spinus, 

Size of the redpole, {Fringilla linariaf) 
or between that and the linnet. Length 
rather more than five inches ; bill reddish- 
white, tijiped with blackish brown; eyes, 
umber-brown ; head, grequish black ; over 
each eye a pale streak of dingy primrose-yel- 
low ; neck, back, wings, and tail, oil-green, 
paler, and more yellow, on the lower parts 
of the back towards the tail coverts. Tlie 
feathers of the back and wings are streaked 
down the middle with a tint formed of black- 
ish-green and hair-brown ; sides of the head, 
throat, breast, and under parts, pale wax- 
yellow, inclining to sulphur -yellow ; middle 
of the parts below the breast very pale wine 
yellow, passing into white ; across each wing 
are two bands of primrose yellow, and be- 
tween them one of black ; part of the quilb 


back, taking care to reniove any dirt or 
other matter that may be sticking to it ; for 
which purpose, should it be found necessary, 
it may be wa8he<l with warm water. If the 
gut cannot be returned, fiom its being full 
of air, the opening in the belly may be care- 
fully enlarged to the necessary size. After 
the gut is returned, the skin only should be 
stitched up ; and a cushion of several folds 
of old linen and tow being placed on the 
wound, should be kept in its situation by 
means of a wide bandage rolled round the 
body, and carefully secured. The animal 
should tlien be copiously bled, have his 
bowels emptied by clysters, and his food re- 
stricted to grass or bran mashes, and that 
in moderate quantity. 

Cuvier). 

and tail edged with pale gamboge-yellow : 
legs and feet pale flesh-red. The head of 
the female is of a brownish-colour, inclining 
to grey where the male is black ; cheeks and 
sides of the neck siskin green or oil green ; 
and all the? rest of her plumage is of a more 
dingy colour than in the male. 

These birds are of so mild, gentle, and do- 
cile a disi)Osition, that they become quite 
tame almost immediately after they are taken. 
They may be taught many pretty tricks, 
such as to open the door of their cage, draw 
up their food and water, and come to the 
hand to be fed at the sound of a little bell or 
a whistle. Their food is the same as that of 
canaries, and they are managed in the same 
manner. — Montagu. 


B 
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AnscEss, s. A morbid cavity in the body. 

Absorbents, s. Medicines which neutralize the acid matter in the bowels 
or stomach. Potash, soda, magnesia, chalk, &c., are commonly em- 
ployed. 

Absterge, v. To cleanse by wiping. 

Abstergent, a. Cleansing; having a cleansing quality. 

Acacia CATECHU, 5 . An extract from the inner wood of the acacia; a 
powerful tonic and astringent, and useful in diarrhoea and dftbetes. 
Accident, 5 . That which happens imforseen ; casualty, chance. {Vide 
Gun.) 

Accipiter, s. A genus of the falcon family thus characterised. Bill short. 
Nostrils somewhat oval. Shanks elongated and smooth. Shins plated 
with scales, the sutures scarcely perceptible. — Vigors. 

Acetate, s. The salt formed from a combination of acetic acid with alka- 
lies or metallic oxides. Acetates are largely used in veterinary prac- 
tice, as those of ammonia, lead, &c. 

Acetate of Alumine (in dyeing) 

Is prepared by pouring acetate of lead in- 
to a solution of alum, on which a double de- 
composition takes place ; the sulphuric acid 
cdmoincs with the lead, and the sulphate of 
lead precipitates in the form of an insoluble 
powder, wnile the alumine combines with the 
acetous acid, arui remains in the liquor. 

This mordant gives a richer colour than 
alum. 

Lime is also sometimes employed as a 
mordant, but it docs not answer so well in 
general, not giving so good a colour. It is 
used either in acetate of lime water, or as a 
sulphate of lime dissolvcjd in water. 

A solution of indigo in the sulphuric acid 
is used fordyeing wool. This is called Sax^ 
on blue, and it gives a very beautiful colour. 

Acid, a. Sour, sharp. 

Acids, s. In veterinary practice are divided into three classes, mineral, 
vegetable, and animal. Mineral are sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic. 
Vegetable, acetic (vinegar), and tartaric (cream of tartar). Muriatic 
acid is commonly called spirit of salt. Sulphuric, oil of vitriol. 

Action, 5 . The accordance of the motions of the body with the words 
spoken. In sporting parlance, it is used to describe the movements of 
a horse. 

Adder, s. A serpent, a viper, a poisonous reptile. 

Adders or vipers are found in many parts is more beauttfuUy mottled, as well as by the 
of Europe ; but the dry, stony, and in parti- head, which is thicker than the body ; but 
cular the chalky countries abound with them, particularly by the tail, which, in the viper, 
These animals seldom grow to a greater length though it ends in a point, does not run taper- 
than two feet ; though sometimes they are ing off to so great a length as in the other, 
found above three. Tlie ground colour of their When , therefore, other distinctions fail, the 
bellies is a dirty yellow ; that of the female difference of the tail cannot be discerned at a 
is deeper. The whole length of the back is sii^le glance. 

marked with a series of rhomboid black spots, The adder differs from most other serpents 

touching each other at the points ; the sides in being much slower, as also in excluding its 
with triangular ones ; the belly entirely black, young completely formed, and bringing them 
It is chiefly distinguished from the common forth alive. The kindness of Providence 

ringed snake by the colour, which in the latter seems to he exerted not only in diminishing 


To dye by the sulphate of indigo, dissolve 
one part of indigo in four parts of concen- 
trated sulphuric atud ; add to the solution 
one part of dry carbonate of potash, and di- 
lute the whole with eight times its weight of 
water. Boil the wool for an hour in a so- 
lution of five parts of alum, and three of tar- 
tar, for every thirty -two parts of cloth. 
The wool is then to he put in a bath of sul- 
pWe of indigo, diluted according to the 
strength of shade required, and kept till it 
has acquired the desired colour. The use 
of the alum and tartar is not to act as mor- 
dants, but to facilitate the decomposition of 
the indigo ; and the alkali is added to the 
sulphate for the same reason. 
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the speed, '.but also the fertility, of this dan- 
gerous creature. 

The adder is capable of supporting very 
long abstinence, it being a well ascertained 
fact that some have been kept in a box six 
months without food ; yet during the whole 
time their vivacity was not abated. They 
feed only a small part of the year, but never 
during their confinement ; for if mice, their 
favourite digk should at that time be thrown 
into their hWf though they will kill, yet they 
will never eat them. When at liberty they 
remain torpid throughout the winter ; yet, 
when confined, they have never been observ- 
ed to take their annual repose. 

They are usually taken with wooden tongs, 
by the end of the tail, which may be done 
without danger ; for, while held in that posi- 
tion, they are unable to wind themselves up 
to hurt their enemy ; yet notwithstanding 
this precaution, the viper-catchers are often 
bitten by them ; but, by the application of 
olive oil, the efFet^t is safely obviated. 

William Oliver, a vij)er-catcher, at Bath, 
was the first who discovered this admirable 
remedy. On the first of June, 1735, in the 
presen(!e of a great number of persons, lie 
suffered himself to be bit by an old black 
viper, brought by one of the company, upon 
the wrist, and joint of the thumb of the right 
hand, so that drops of blood came out of the 
wounds. Being willing to satisfy the com- 
pany thoroughly, and trusting to the spe<;dy 
effects of his remedy, which was nothing 
more than olive oil, he forebore to apply any- 
thing till he found himself exceedingly ill, 
and quite giddy ; in about an hour and a quar- 
ter after the first of his being bit, a chafing 
dish of glowing charcoal w as brought in, and 
his naked arm was held over it as near as he 
could bear, while his wife rubbed in the oil 
with her hand, turning his arm continually 
round, as if she would have roasted it over 
the coals ; he said the poison soon abated, but 
the swelling did not diminish much. Most 
. violent purgings and vomitings soon ensued ; 


and his pulse became so low and so often in- 
terrupted, that it was thought proper to 
order him a repetition of cordial potions ; he 
said he was not sensible of any great relief 
from these ; but that a glass or two of olive 
oil, drank down, seemed to give him ease. 
Continuing in this dangerous condition, he 
was put to bed, where his arm was again 
bathed over a pan of charcoal, and rubbed 
with olive oil, heated in a ladle over tHh char- 
coal. From this last operation he declared 
that he found immediate ease, as tliough by 
some charm : he soon after fell into a pro-, 
found sleep, and, after about nine hours* 
sound rest, awaked about six the next morn- 
ing, and found himself very wxdl. 

* * * 

In evei 7 quarter of the globe but Europe, 
dogs are exposed to the venomous attacks of 
snakes, wliose bite is instantly morbd. The 
viper is the only animal of this kindin Britain 
capable of inflicting a w^ound atttmded with 
serious consequences, and to which dogs be- 
come cxiwsed when hunting. In these cases, 
the bitten part swells enormously, and the 
animal expresses great distress and sutleriug : 
at length he becomes allected with torpor, or, 
in some cases, with convulsions, when death 
commonly ensues. But it is not often that 
these bites are fatal, particularly when pro- 
per means arc resorted tc^for obviating the 
effects. These means consist in freely, 
rubbing the bitten j)art with volatile alkali 
or writh the spirit of hartshorn mixed with 
oil ; giving also seven, ten, or twelve drops 
of the, volatile alkali, or otherwise forty drops 
to a large dog, of the spirit of hartshorn, m 
a teaspooiiful or two of sweet oil, every hour, 
until the amendment is evident. 

* « He 

The venomous stings of hornets, wasps, 
and bees may be relieved by applying the 
vegetable blue used to colour linen. Lauda- 
num also, or vinegar, or brandy, will either 
of them, often remove the pain and inflam- 
mation speedily. — Buffon — Blaine. 


Adhesive, a. Sticking, tenacious. 

Adhesive, or Sticking Plaster, is made with diachylon, a small por- 
tion of resin, and a still less of common turpentine — or with diachylon 
and galbanum. Sticking plaster is employed to keep the edj^cs of a 
fresh wound together ; but in horses, when the wound is extensive, this 
is done more effectually by suture, that is, by sewing up the wound. 

Aerie, s . A nest of hawks, or other birds of prey. 


The following account of the robbery of an 
aerie is given by Mr. Bullock : — “ On the 
10th of June, 1812, they were seen in their 
aerie on the tremendous clifl* called the 
West Craigs, in the Isle of Hoy, (one of the 
Orkneys,) the towering rocks of which rise 
to the perpendicular height 1200 feet from 
the sea. About one third of the way down 
this awfiil abyss, a slender pointed roi^k pro- 
jected from the clift’, like the pinnacle of a 


Gothic building : on the extremity of this 
is a hollow scarcely of a suflScient size for 
the purpose for which these birds had fixed 
on it, *. e.f a place of security for rearing 
their young ; the situation was such as al- 
most to defy the power of man to molest 
their habitation ; yet, with the assistance of 
a short slender rope, made of twisted hogs* 
bristles, did the well-known adventurous 
climber, or rocksman ‘ Woolly Tomson,* 
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traverse the face of this frig^htful precipice, and talons, he put them into a basket, and 

and, for a trifling remuneration, brought up began to descend, and in a few minutes the 

the young birds. overhanging masses of stone hid him from 

“ After a fatiguing scramble up the sides our view. The old birds were in siglit dur- 

of the mountain, we arrived at the place from ing the transaction, and made no attempt to 

whence we could see the aerie beneath ; the defend, but, soaring a quarter of a mile above, 

distance was so great that the young eagles occasionally uttered a short shrill scream, 

appeared no larger than pigeons. After very difierent from their usual barking noise, 

placing us in a secure situation on a project* Had they attempted a rescue, the situation 

ing ledge of the rock, Torason left us, carry- of the climber would have bejg|| extremely 

ing his rope in his hand, and disappeared for dangerous, as the slightest devWon or false 

upwards of half an hour ; when, to our great step would have precipitated him into eter- 

joy, we discovered him creeping on his bands nity, a misfortune that a few years since bc- 

and knees up the spiry fragment, on which fel his brother on the same spot, when in his 

lay the unfledged eaglets ; when, knowing he company. 

was then in our sight, he knelt on the top, “ After waiting in a most painful state of 
and looking towards us, waved his hat. At suspense for near an hour, our (diraber sud- 

this time it was impossible to see the situ- denly made his appearance, and, laughing, 

ation he was in without trembling for his presented his prize.” 

safety ; the slender point of the rock on * 

which he knelt was at least 800 feet above ** In Doomsday Book a hawk\s aerie is 
the surges of the Atlantic, which, w'ith un- returned among the most valuable articles 
broken violence, were foaming beneath him. of property ; which proves the high estima- 
Yet he deliberately took from his 'pocket a tion these birds were held in at the com- 
cord, and tying the wings of the young birds mencement of the Norman conquest.” — Bui- 
who made some resistance with their bills lock. — Strutt. 

iETHiop’s-MiNEiiAti, s. A medicine so called, from its dark colour, made 
of quicksilver and sulphur ground together in a marble mortar. 

Age, s. 

Age of a Horse. — ^The age'of a horse may or if any mark remain , it resembles rather the 
be discovered by certain marks in the front eye of a bean. The tushes at five years old 
' teeth of the under jaw until he is eight years have two concavities withinside them, con- 
oid, about which period they are generally verging upwards, and terminating in the point 
worn out. An experienced person can, how- of the tooth: at six, one of these concavities 
ever, judge of a horse’s age pretty nearly by is lost ; that is, the one next the grinder : at 
the countenance and general appearance of seven, the other is diminished, but not quite 
the animal, as well as by the length of the gone : at eight, it is generally gone, but not 
teeth and form of the tushes. Between tlie dways : afterwards the tush gradually gets 
second and third year a colt begins to change more round and blunt . The.«e are the changes 

his sucking or colt’s teeth, as they are term- by which the horse’s age is usually deter- 
ed, for permanent teeth, which are larger, mined ; but they are subject to variations, 
and of a different form and colour. The and the only certain method of ascertaining 
sucking teeth are small, and of a delicate the age, after six, is by a reference to the 
white colour. When a colt is three years breeder. The length of the teeth is no cri- • 
old, or between the second and third year, terion whatever ; nor can the countenance 
he change.s his two front teeth, above and be depended upon until the horse becomes 
below ; between the third and fourth year very old and grey. The marks in the upper 
the two next are changed ; and between the teeth have been thought to indicate the age ; 
fourth and fifth year the two next, or cor- the marks in the two front teeth disappearing 
ner teeth, are changed. About the end of at eight, in the two next at ten, and in the 
the fourth year, or a little later, the tushes corner teeth at twelve, 
appear. Mares have seldom any tushes. At ♦ ♦ 

five years old the horse has a full mouth of The general signs of age, unconnected with 
permanent or horse teeth, and the corner the animal’s teeth, are easily distinguishable, 
teeth are those by which the age is ascertain- The head grows lean and line ; the features 
ed after that period : they have a remarkable look more striking ; the hoHows over the 
hollow or sheU-like appearance when they eyes deeper ; the eyes themselves grow irri- 
first come up; but by the time the horse table, and twinkle ; the cheeks become lank; 
has completed his fifth vear they have the gums and soft palate pale and shrunk ; 
acquired some size, and look more like the sub-maxiliary space is capacious ; and 
the other teeth. There is a cavity on grey hairs make their appearance in various 
their upjier surface, at this period, of a dark places, more particularly over the eyes and 
or blackish colour. At six years old the about the face. In regard to the body gene- 
cavity is much diminished, and at seven it is rally, it also makes a more striking duplay 
still less; at eight it has entirely disappeared, of its shapes, than in any former part of 
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life ; the neclc grows thin and fine ; the 
withers grow sharp, and give an appearance 
of increased len^h and obliquity to the 
shoulder ; the back, sinks ; the quarters as- 
sume a more bloodlike turn, and seem to 
lengthen ; tumors of all kinds, spavins, 
splents, windgalls, &c. generally become in 
part or wholly absorbed ; the legs feel sinewy 
and free from pulf, though they may evince 
instabilitytand weakness. Now-a-days it is 
not often that we meet with horses thus ad- 
vanced in years ; still more rarely with any 
that have grown decrepit from age. 

: 4 ( * * 

The horse, if properly treated, will live to 
a great age. The ocst time of his life is 
ccnsidcred to be betwixt that of five and ten 
years, although there have been instances 
where lie has proved highly serviceable 

until twenty years ; audit is on record, that 
some horses have wrought till upwards of 
thirty years old. Mares are said to be aged 
at seven years old, and horses at eignt. 

* * * 

The Age of Dogs . — These animals do 

not, like horses and cattle, present any ex- 
act criterion of their age ; neverthcliss, 
attention to the following ajipearances will 
assist us in determining the matter. At 
about four years, the front teeth loose their 
points, and each of them presents a flattened 
siu’face, which increases as the age advances ; 
they likewise loose their whiteness. In 
dogs fed much on bones, and in those who I 


“ fetch and carry , these teeth suffer 
very much, and are sometimes broken out 
while the dog is yet young. The holders, 
or tusks, are also blunted by the same 
causes. At seven or eight, the hair about 
the eyes becomes slightly grey. Gradually, 
likewise, a greyish tint extends over the 
face ; but it is not till ten, eleven, or twelve 
years, that the eyes lose their lustre : when 
they beeome dim, general decay proceeds 
rapidly, though the life of some dogs is ex- 
tended to fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen years ; 
and I have seen a mother and son vigorous 
at twenty and twenty-one years old. •Al- 
though such instances as the latter must be 
considered as rare, yet even these have been 
exceeded, if I might depend on my authori- 
ty ; for I once saw a small French dog, 
which I was assured had reached his twenty - 
fourth year, and which, at the time I saw 
him, was still vigorous and lively. 1 am 
not aware that much difference ejwsts be- 
tween the various bre(;ds, as to the age they 
arrive at: spaniels, however, I have observ- 
ed, are usually long lived; while terriers, on 
the contrary, I have seldom observed very 
old. The usual life of the dog may be con- 
sidered as ranging between twelve aiM fif- 
teen ytiars : domestication has tended, in 
some degree, to curtail the period, but not 
so much as might have jjeen expected, con- 
sidering the powerful operation of artificial 
heihits.— White-— ’Percival-”— Brown— - 
Blaine. 


Aged, a. Old, stricken in ye«irs. When horses pass that period 0/ 
life when their age is not discoverable by the teeth marks, they are 
commonly termed aged. 

Agistor, s. Anciently an officer who attended upon the king’s woods 
and forest lands, to receive and take in cattle, &c. by agistment ; 
that is to depasture within the forest, or to feed upon the pannage, 
&c. This officer was constituted by letters patent. 

Aim, V, To endeavour to strike with a missile weapon. 

Aim, s. The direction of a missile weapon; the point to which the thing 
thrown is directed. 

Air, V. To expose to the air; to take the air ; to warm by the fire. 

Air-bladder, s. A bladder filled with air, and used in lake fishing to 
buoy the ends of night lines and mesh nets. 

Air-cells of birds. 


The lungs of birds have several openings, 
communicating with corresponding air-bags 
or cells, which fill the whole cavity of the 
body from the neck downwards, and into 
which the air passes and re-passes in the 
process of breathing. This is not all : the 
very bones of birds are hollowed out with 
the design of receiving air from the lungs, 
from which air-pipes are conveyed to the 
most solid parts of the body, and even into 
the quills and plumelets of the feathers, 
which are hollow or spongy for its reception. 
As all these hollow parts, as well as the cells, 


are oVly open on the side communicating 
with the lungs, the bird requires only to 
take in a full breath to fill and distend 
its whole body with air, which, in con- 
sequence of Jthe considerable heat of its 
body, is rendered much lighter than the air 
of the atmosphere. By forcing this air out 
of the body again, the weight becomes so 
much increased, that birds of large size 
can dart down from great heights in the 
air with astonishing velocity. The struc- 
ture of insects is not a little analogous.-— 
/ns. TVans. 
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Air-gun, s, A species of gun charged with air instead of powder. 



The air-gurii although long known, has 
never been much uspd, as its slight report is 
the only advantage it can possess over fire- 
arms, wliilst its danger and inefficiency are 
admitted. Fatal accidents have occurred in 
charging it, and every attempt to remedy the 
danger has been unsuccessful. In the old 
priiunple, the globe or ball which forms the 
receiver has frequently blown up while the 
air was being pumped in, and loss of life or 
severe injury resulted. Latterly, the atten- 
tion of several experimentalists has been 
directed to its improvement. One of them, 
Mr. Laing, of the Haymarket, imagined he 
had overcome the great objection ; and by 
a very ingenious alteration, in which the 
globe was done away \\ith, and the air- 
receiver transferred to the stock of the gun, 
he hoped thus to have removed the danger. 
But in this lie was sadly disappointed. 
While trying the improved air-gun, the re- 
ceiver burst, injured him severely, and in- 
duced him to abandon any farther experi- 
ments with this dangerous instrument. 

Indeed, the manifest inferiority of the air- 
gun to the rifle, would, independently* of its 
ilanger, prevent it from coming into general 
use. As an instrument, it is extremely trou- 
blesome to shoot with, and liable to constant 
derangement. Its power is very weak, and 
in accuracy of aim the rifle is far superior. 
Even the advantage of slight rejiort in the 
discharge is now comparatively done away 
with, in consequence of the recent introduc- 
tion of the small-bore rifles for rook and 
rabbit shooting; which, from the trifling 
quantity of powder used in charging, are 
gcarc-ely louder than the air-gun. 

Piirday, whose reputation as a rifle maker 


is deservedly high, has brought them to 
great perfection ; and some beautiful guns of 
this description may be seen at his manufac- 
tory, which, though so small in the gage as 
to require bullets eighty to the pound, are 
perfect alike in execution and workmanship. 

With res])cct to the Air^canet though a 
more recent invention, it is only necessary 
to say, that it has all the disadvantages of 
the air-gun, with much weaker power, and 
a greater liability 'to get out of order. It is 
a mere toy, and, certainly, a very dangerous 
one. 

* * 

Forrnerly, poachers were in the habit of 
using air-guns to diistroy pheasants in the 
preserves. The instrument made no noise, 
and the operator preferred the boisterous, 
rainy night, when the moon was nearly at 
the full ; the wet did not in the least cflc(;t 
the discharge of this implement, and the 
keepers knew a common gun could not be 
effectually employed in such himpestnous 
weather ; besides, the report caused immedi- 
ate alarm, and frequent detection. Vast 
numbers of pluiasants were carried off, be- 
fore this practice was discovered. 

The late Mr. Tyssen was partial to an air- 
gun for shooting rooks, rabbits, &c., and 
was using one at Donyland Park, in Essex, 
when the screw of the valve pve way, as the 
servant was pumping the air into it ; the cop- 
per ball fortunately took such a direction, 
that no one was hurt ; but in passing through 
the trees, it cut off soi^e considerable 
branches. This accident staggered his con- 
fidence in the security of their principle, and 
from the best informed persons he consulted 
upon the subject, he was convinced there 
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was no certainty of tlieir being safe, and he I boldly asserted superlative properties.— 

wisely relinquished the air-gun, with all its j DanicL 

Airy, a. Composed of air; relating to the air ; high in air; light as air ; 
gay, sprightly, full of mirth, lively. 

Albumen, A white or transparent viscous fluid, without taste or smell, 
which is the substance of the nerves ; the serous part of the blood ; and 
the white of eggs, and of milk. 

Alburnum, s, The soft white substance between the inner bark and the 
wood of shrubs and trees. 

Alcohol, s . A highly rectified spirit of wine. 

Alkali, s » Any substance which combines with an acid, and produces a 
salt. 


Alkalies form one of the classes of saline 
bodies, and are of three kinds : the vege~ 
table alkali — kali, or potash, — ^the mineral 
alkali — soda, or natron, — and the volatile 
alkaliy or ammonia. Alkalies are distin- 
guished by their changing blue vegetable co- 
lours to a green, and yellow to orange ; by 
combining rapidly with acids, and forming 


with them neutral salts— and by rendering 
oils miscible with water. Vegetable and 
mineral alkalies, not being evaporable, ex- 
cept in a high degree of heat, are teiancd./i'<r- 
ed : and ammonia, being evaporable in a low 
temperature, obtains the name of volatile 
alkali, — White, ^ 


Alkaline, a. That which has the qualities of alkali. 

Allspice, 5. Jamaica pepper, a powerful cordial and carminative; the 
dose from two to three or four drachms. Mr. Bracey Clarke, in a book 
he has published on flatulent or spasmodic colic, or grfpes, strongly re- 
commends a tincture of allspice in proof spirit, as an effectual remedy 
for that disorder. The dose about 4 to 6 oz. in wrater. 

Allure, v . To entice to any thing. 

Aloes, s . A precious wood used in the east for perfumes, of which the 
best sort is of higher price than gold ; a tree which grows in hot coun- 
tries ; a medicinal juice extracted from the common aloes tree. 


Aloes is the inspissated juice of a plant of 
the same name, and is an effectual purgative 
for h()rscs. It is intensely bitter, and strong 
and unpleasant to the smell. 

Socotriiie aloes is grown in the island So- 
cotra, and is safer in its operation than the 
other kinds. It is of a dark reddish or brown 
colour, opaque, and less disagreeable to 
smell than the others. It formerly sold at 
a high price, and was therefore liable to 
adulteration, llarbadoes aloes is a coarser 
medicine, liable to produce griping, and 
other unpleasant effects ; but it is a safe and 
efficacious purptive. It is darker co- 
loured, less brittle, and of a stronger and 
more disagreeable smell— more active than 
the Socotrine ; and considered more certain 
in its operation. Every kind of aloes is lia* 
ble to produce bad consequences if given too 
largely, or if the horse be treated improperly 
while under its effect. There is a peculiarity 
in the horse’s intestines which renders them 
more liable to be injured by purgatives than 
those of other domestic animals, and there- 


fore cathartic medicines should be prepared 
by persons of judgment and experience. 

Cape aloes is rather transparent, very brit- 
tle, easily powdered, in this state of a bright 
yellow colour ; the odour arising from it is 
not so strong as the Barbadoes, but stronger 
and less agreeable than the Socotrine. This 
kind is sold at a much lower price than the 
others, but is so weak and uncertain in its 
effect, tliat it is seldom employed in veterin- 
ary medicine. The dose of Socotrine aloes 
is from five to nine, Barbadoes from four to 
six, and Cape from six to ten drachms. 

Aides operates more speedily when united 
with soap, or any of the fixed alkalies. In 
old books cream of tartar is prescribed with 
aloes, under the sui)position that it prevented 
griping, but soap is preferable. 

Aloes is sometimes given as an alterative 
in doses of one or two drachms. It is also 
an ingredient in Friar’s balsam, and com- 
pound tincture of myrrh ; preparations muck 
used by fai’riers. — White. 
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Alpine Spaniel {^Cunis Alpinus),s, 



The spaniel of St. Bernard exceeds all 
others of the same tribe in size and beauty. 
He generally reaches two feet in height at the 
shoulders, and is upwards of five feet from 
the nose to the tip of the tail. His coat is 
much more curb'd than that of either the 
springer or the cocker, and his hair is very 
closely set, with short woolly fur at the roots ; 
his feet like those of all the dogs of cold cli- 
mates, are protected from the possibility of 
being cut by the frost, by being covered with 
a thick fur, which, besides, enables him to 
climb those almost inaccessible ridges of ice 
which are so numerous on the Great St. 
Bernard. There is a peculiarity about the 
comers of the eyes of this dog which is attri- 
buted to the snow, and the high Alpine 
remons which he inhabits. 

In point of intelligence, the Alpine spaniel 
may be reckoned at least equal to any of the 
species ; and he has the greatest aptitude for 
learning anything to which he may be train- 
ed. He is peculiarly adapted to those stormy 
regions, the Swiss Alps; and Providence, 
in the wisdom of its arrangements, seems to 
have placed him where he was to be most 
serviceable to mankind. 

These dogs are kept by the monks of the 
monasteries of the Swiss Alps for the express 
purpose of searching, during heavy snow 
storms, for travellers who may have fallen 
into cavities or pits, in which situation, with- 
out timely assistance, they would soon be 
starved or frozen to death. The practice is 
to send them out in pairs, and being perfect- 
ly conversant with the nature of their em- 
ploymtnt, they traverse a great extent of I 


I the adjoining country. By marks in the 
' snow, but principally from the scent formed 
from the breath of persons so situated exhal- 
ing through the drift, tliey discover the pit 
that contains the buried traveller ; in whic'h 
case they instantly return and give the 
alarm, when assistance being procured, these 
sagacious animals lead the benevolent monks 
to the relief of the unfortunate hidivldual. 

* * ♦ 

The following anecdote appears to be well 
authenticated ; — In crossing the mountain 
St. Gothard, near Airola the Chevalier Gas- 
ard de Braiidenbcrg and his servant were 
uried by an avalanche ; his dog, who escap- 
ed the heap of snow, did not quit the place 
where he had lost his master : this was for- 
tunately not far from the convent ; the ani- 
mal howled, ran to the convent frequently, 
and then returned ; stru(;k by his persever- 
ance, the next morning the people from the 
house followed him ; he led them directly 
to the spot, scratched the snow, and after 
thirty-six hours passed beneath it, the Che- 
valier and his domestic were taken out safe, 
hearing (hstinctly, during their confinement, 
the howling of the do^, and the discourse of 
their deliverers. Sensible that to the sagacity 
and fondness of this creature he owed his life, 
the gentleman ordered by his will, that he 
should be represented on his tomb with his 
dog; andatZugh in the church of St. Oswald, 
where he was buried in 1728 , they still show 
the monument, and the effigy of the gentle- 
man, with the dog lying at his feet.— 

— Daniel, 
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Alteratives, s. Gentle medicines which act gradually upon the con- 
stitution. 

Those commonly employed are nitre, anti- are recommended for reducing or preventing 
mony, sulphur, resin, and iEthiop^s mineral, swellings of the leg; &nd diaphoretic to 
exhibited in combination. Laxative Altera- increase inseiwible perspiration, and assist 
tivea are substituted for purgatives : diuretic the coating of the horse. 

Alum, s, A saline body, composed of sulphuric acid, alumine, and 
potash. 

It is used internally as an astringent, in Alum is produced by placing a quantity of 
diarrhoea, diabates, &c., and externally as a crude alum in an iron l^e, and keeping jt 
remedy for grease. When burnt it is elFaci- over a slow tire, until the watery particles are 
ous in cleansing ulcers, and for this purpose evaporated, and the mass becomes a light and 
usually combined with red precipitate. pulverisable substance. 

Aluminous, a. Relating to alum, or consisting of alum. 

Amaurosis, s, A dimness of sight, not from any visible defect in the 
eye, but from some d is temperature in the inner parts, occasioning^ the 
representations of flies and dust floating before the eyes. 

In horses, this disease is caused by a pres- bleeding, but when of long standing it is 
sure of blood upon the nerve of the eye ; and incurable, 
in the earlier stages may be relieved by 

Amble, v. To move upon an ambfe, to pace ; to move easily ; to waHc 
daintily. 

Amble, s. An easy pace. 

Ambler, 5. A pacer. 

Ambury, s, a bloody wart on a horse’s body. 

The removal of amburies, or warts, is com- and sometimes they use arsenic and soap; 

monly effected by a tight ligature of silk; but, but this is not only very dangerous, but 

ill every case, no matter where the wart may generally ineffectual also. The knife is the 

be, the use of the knife is preferable. Some safest, most expeditious, and most effectual 

farriers touch them with arsenic, mixed with remedy for wens, and every kind of encysted 

a little soft soap; but this is a dangerous tumour. V\ hen a considerable ai*tery is open- 

method, and often produces a serious degree ed in cutting out a wen, the bleeding may be 

of indammatioii and sloughing. stopped by tying it, by means of a teuacidum 

Farriers generally endeavour to get rid of or acrooked needle, or thebleeding vessel may 

wens by blistering, but this never answers ; be laid hold of by a pair of forceps and tied. 

American Game, s. 

The woodcocks are, in all respects, like they are slaughtered in whole flocks. An 

those in England, except that they are only American counts the cost of powder and shot, 

about three-fifths of the size. They breed If he is deliberate in everything else, this 

here, and are in such numbers, that some habit will hardly forsake him in the act of 

men kill twenty brace or more in a day. shooting. When the sentimental flesh-eaters 

Their haunts are in marshy places or woods. , hear the report of his gun, they may begin to 
The shooting of them lasts from the 4th of pull out their white handkerchiefs, for death 

July, till the hardish frosts come. Here are follows the pull of his trigger, with perhaps 

five months of this sort, and pheasants and even more certainty than it used to follow 

partridges are shot from September to April. the lancet of Dr. Rush. 

The snipes are called English snipes, which The plover is a fine bird, and is found in 
they resemble in all respects, and are foundin great numbers upon the plains and in the 

great abundance in theusualhauiits of snipes, cultivated fields of the islands. Plovers are 

The grouse is precisely like the Scotch very shy and wary, but they have ingenious 

grouse. There is only here and there a place enemies to deal with. A waggon or carriage 
where they are found ; but they are, in those ,«of some sort is made use of to approach them, 
places, killed in vast quantities, in the fall of and then they are easily killed, 
the year. Rabbits are very abundant in some places. 

As to the wild ducks andotlier water-fowl, Tliey arc killed by shooting, for all here is 

which are come at by lying in wait, and done with gun — no reliance is placed upon a 

killed most frequently swimming or sitting, dog— Cobbett. 
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Ames-ace, s. Two aces thrown at the same time on two dice. 

Ammonia, s . A volatile alkali, produced from bones or sal ammoniac, 
and other mineral substances. Carbonate of ammonia^ a stimulant 
and cordial. Drop ammoniac^ as an jexpectorant, is given successfully 
in doses of two, three, and four drachms. 

AMrninious, a. That which can live in two elements. 

Anas, s. The generic name of the duck tribe. 

The duck, a genus thus characterised. From the swan downward to the teal, they 
Bill middle size, strong, straight, more or less are all of a clean-plumaged, beautiful race of 
depressed, covered with a tliin skin, often birds, and some of them exquisitely so. Tliose 
more raised than broad at the base, which is wliich have been reclaimed from a state of 
either furnished with a fleshy substance or nature, and live dependant on man, are ex- 
quite smooth, always depressed towards the tremely useful to him ; under his protection 
point, which is rounded, blunt, and clawed, they breed in great abundance, and without 
margins of the two mandibles toothed with requiring much of his time or care, lead their 
plates, of either a flat or a conical form, young to the pool almost as soon as they are 
Nostrils almost at the surface of the bill, at hatched, where they instantly, with instinc- 
somfe distance from the base, somewhat oval, tive perception, begin to search for their food, 
half closed by the flat membrane which lines which at first consist chiefly of weeds, worms, 
the nostril. Legs short, feathered to the and insects ; these they silt, as it were, from 
knees, drawn back towards the belly ; three the mud, and for that purpose their bills arc 
toes before, wholly webbed ; hind toe free, admirably adapted. When they are further 
a/ticulated higher up on the flank, without a advanced in life, they pick up the sodden 
rnembrane, or having only the rudiments •scattered grain of the farm-yard ; which, but 
thereof. Wings of middle size ; the first for their assiduous searchings, would be lost, 
quill either as long as the second or rather To them also arc allotted large quantities of 
shorter. • corn which are shaken by the winds from the 

Temminck divides the genus into four over- ripened ears in the field. On this clean 
sections. 1. The Goose; 2. The Swan; and simple food they soon become fat, and 
3. The Duck. A. Ducks having the hind their flesh is accounted delicious andnourish- 
claw naked. B. Ducks having the hind claw ing. 

covered with a loose membrane. ^ In a wild state, birds of various kinds pre- 

iliis genus, in which ornithologists have serve their original plumage ; but when tamed 
included all the Swans, Geese, and Ducks, they soon begin to vary, and show the effects of 
.amounts, according to the latest enumeration, domestication : this is the case with the tame 
to ninety-eight species, and about fourteen goose and the duck, whicli differ as much 
varieties ; thirty-three of the former, and one from the wild of their respective kinds, as 
of the latter, are accounted British birds. they do from each other.— -oeu;tci5r. 

Anasarca, 5. A general dropsy, consisting of a watery fluid lodged 
beneath the skin. 

A nasarca arises from debility or inflamma- relieved. The horse is often capable of doing 
tion. The former occurs to old horses when some work after his recovery ; but the consti- 
tumed out into poor or marshy pasture, and tution of such horses is generally too far 
is indicated by general swelling of the belly, broken to receive any permanent benefit from 
chest, and hind legs ; it generally ends fatally this or any other treatment. The other kind 
unless more diuretics and sudorifics are cm- of dropsy, or that whi(;h depends on a high 

{ )loyed ; and these are combined in the cele- degree of general inflammation, most com- 
)ratcd old drench of Markham, which has monly attacks colts during the first, second, 
cured some horses of this disorder than any or third year, or before they begin to change 
other remedy ; and is considered in the low their grinding teeth. At this period there is 
country, about Glastonbury and Wedmoor, less blood formed, not only from the state of 
where this disease is jirevalent, an infallible the grinding teeth, the gums, and the mouth 
remedy. It consists of a decoction of worm- in general, which is such as to render masti- 
wood in a gallon of ale, which is boiled down cation painful and imperfect, but from the 
to two quarts, and skimmed. In this one stomach sympathising with this state of the 
ounce of Castile soap is dissolved, and then mouth. This disorder in young colts is first 
there is to be stirred in six drachms of grains observed by dulness, disinclination to motion, 
of paradise, powdered, and the same quantity hanging the head, andindifterence in grazing, 
of long pepper. The whole of this mixture is There are swellings ako on the belly, chest, 
given at once, fasting. The horse to be clothed sheath, or udder, which arc sometimes very 
and rode about until he sweats and stales considerable. When these symptoms are ob- 
profuscly, which he soon docs, and is then served, the colt should be taken up and bled 

I) 
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until he is quite faint, or drops down from 
faintness. Nothingmore Is necessary, unless 
it is turning him into a place where he can 
have but little food and sufficient exercise. 
Markham’s drench has been given to colts 
when effected with the Moor Ul, as the dis- 
order is termed, with success. 

* ♦ Me 

In dogs, this complaint very seldom occurs, 
unless as an accompaniment of the ascites. 


I have, however, now and then seen it, and, 
in most of the cases, it was in old dogs who 
had laboured under some previous debility. 
In such instances, when any remaining sta- 
mina affords a chance of recovery, the treat- 
ment recommended for dropsy of the belly 
may be resorted to: very small punctures 
may also be made in tlie distended skin. — 
Wniiii — Blaine. 


Angle, s. An instrument to take fish, consisting of a rod, a line and a 
hook. 

Angle, v. To fish with a rod and hook. 

Angle-rod, s. The stick to which the fisher^s line and hook are hung. 
Angler, s. He that fishes with an angle. 


The Angler will take care, when he means 
to fish at bottom, to have with him different 
kinds of lines neatly coiled up, strong single 
hairs, hooks untied of divers sorts, and also 
tied to bottom links of coarse and fine gimp 
of twisted and single silk worm gut, of hog’s 
bristles, and of white and sorrel hair ; likewise 
to be provided with cork and quill floats, an^ 
spju’C caps. Shot split, and small pistol bid- 
Icts to poise the floats ; shoemaker’s w'ax in a 
piece of leather (if the w^ax be too stiff, tem- 
per it with tallow”) ; silk of various sizes and 
colours ; recollecting, that hooks for worm 
fishing, and red paste, are usually tied on 
with scarlet ; and those for gentles, yellow 
paste, and grubs with straw coloured silk ; a 
plummet to ascertain the depth of the water 
when a float is used ; a clearing ring to disen- 
tangle the hook, which is used by running it 
along and over the top of the rod, and gradu- 
ally down the line (holding it by a strong 
twine, long enough for any such ])urposc) to 
where the hook is fast, if at a stump or other 
immoveable substance ; but if it be hung to 
weeds, let the ring get below tin; hook, then 
pull the twine, and the ring will break the 
weeds, and thus save both line and hook ; in 
the former case, if it does not release the 
hook, it wiU enable the line to be broken 
near to it, and jirevent the line from being 
strained in any other part, A sharp pen-knife, 
a pair of scissors, a small whetstone about tw”o 
inches long and a quarter of an inch square, 
are iiidispensible. A landing-net, the iron 
hoop made with joints, and a socket to con- 
tain u handle for it ; some use a light hook 
that screws into a long staff, which not only 
secures the taking of a large fish out of the 
water, but also is a useful implement in dis- 
engaging the line from weeds or boughs of 

Angling, j). The art of fishing with 


trees. A disgorger to put down the throat 
of a fish when he has swallowed the hook, 
until it is touched, when by pulling the line 
gently at the same time that the instrument 
presses down the hook , it will be freed. These 
may be made of a niece of split cane five or 
six inchiis long, ana a quarter of an inch wide, 
with a notch at each end. Bait should 
carried, the gentles, pastes, and natural flies, 
in tin boxes ; for the latter, wdth holes punch- 
ed in the top to admit air. He will likewise 
not be without w orms of diflerent sorts in 
canvass and woollen bags, and a larger one 
for malt or other ground bait : to hold the 
baits, it is far better to have something like 
a fishwoman’s apron, with three or four 
partitions (made as below), than to dangle 
the gentle case or worm -bags from a button. 
A piece of coarse (ioth, three quarters in 
length and breadth, doubled to within three 
inches at one side ; which three iniiies must 
be doubled back again, and sowed all along 
close to the first doubling to receive a belt ; 
the great doubling at each side is then to be 
sewed up, so that the foreside may allow 
room for the hand to go easily into the pock- 
ets, which w ill be ten inches deep ; and when 
stitched in three places, will leave four divi- 
sions, each four inches broad. The fish 
basket, pannier, or creel, as they are made 
very neat and light in wicker-w’ork, should 
be large enough to admit the fish to lie at 
full length ; they arc thus better presciwed, 
both in appearance and for use, than when 
bent and crushed together; some persons 
carry their pannier at their back, others under 
the left arm, having the side nearest them 
rather hollowed : in these baskets are sonie- 
times a partition at the top, for holding night 
lines, i5tc. — Daniel. 

a rod and line. 


Angling came into general repute in Eng- 
land about the period of the Reformation, 
trhen both the secular and regular clergy, 
being prohibited by the common law from the 
amusement of hunting, hawking, and fowl- 
ing, directed their attention to this recreation. 


The invention of printing assisted in exciting 
attention to this subject, and made known 
its importance “to cause the healthc of your 
body, and spccyally of your soul,’’ as the 
first treatise quaintly concludes. Wynkin 
dc Worde gave the w'orld, in 1 ID6, a small 
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folio republication of the celebrated Book of 
Albans. It contained, for the lirst time, a 
curious tract, entitled the Treatyse of Fyssh- 
inge with an Angle; embclhshed with a wood 
cut of the angler. This treatise is imputed to 
Dame Juliana Berners, or Barnes, prioress of 
a nunnery near St. Albans. “ The angler,*' 
she observes, atte the least hath his holsom 
walke and mery at his ease, a swete ay re of 
the swete savoure of the meede dowers that 
makythhim hungary ; hehereth the melody- 
ous armony of the fowles, he seeth the yonge 
swannes, heerons, duckes, cotes, and many 
other fowles, with their brodes, whych me 
seemyth better than alle the noise of the 
houndys, the blast of homys, and the scrye 
of fowles, that hunters, fawkeners, and 
fowlers can make. And if angler take dysshe, 
surely thenne is there noo man merier than 
he in his spyryte?" The Book of St. 
Albans contains “ Treatises perteynyuge to 
Hawkynge, and Huntynge,” as well as 
“ Fysshinge with an Angle ; " and several 
editions of it were printed in the sixteenth and 
seventeeth centuries ; as that under the title 
of “ The Gentleman’s Academic in 1595 ; " 
‘‘The Jewel for Gentrie in 1674." Mr. 
Haselwood, a learned biographer, has 
recently favoured the public with a well 
finiahedyac-«i»i:/e reprint of the work, but 
he disputes the claim of the fair lady above 
mentioned to be the authoress of the above 
treatise on angling, and only assigns her a 
small portion of the treatise on hawking, the 
entire treatise on hunting, a list of the beasts 
of chase, and another on birds and fowls. 

Walton's inimitable “ Discourse on An- 
gling" was first printed in 1653, in an elegant 
duodecimo, with plates of the most consider- 
able fish cut in steel. This edition, and three 
subsequent ones, consisted wholly of what is 
now called part the first of the “ Complete 
Angler," or Walton's individual portion of 
the work. While engaged in 1676, being the 
eighty-third year of his age, in preparing the 
fifth edition, he received from his friend, 
Charles Cotton, Esq., agentlemanin Derby- 
shire, " Instructions how to angle for a Trout 
or Grayling in a clear Stream,'' as they were 
first called, which afterwards became part 
the second of this joint publication. 

Angling has been thought of sufficient im- 
portance to be protected by statute. This 
first occurred in the reign of Edward 1. , when 
imprisoned and treble damages were award- 
ed against all that should trespass on the 
rights of authorised fishers. By the 31 Hen. 
VIII. c. 2, 8. 2, it was enacted, " If any evil 
disposed persons shall fish in the day time, 
from six in the morning to six in the even- 
ing, in any ponds, stews, or moats, with nets, 
hooks, or bait, against the will of the owners, 
they shall, on the conviction thereof, at the 
suit of the king, or the party aggrieved, suffer 
imprisonment for the space of three months, 
and find security for their good behaviour. 
By the 5 Elis., c. 21, s. 2, it is enacted, “ If 
any person shall unlawfully break or^destroy 


any head or dam of a fish pond, or shall 
wrongfully fish therein, with intent to take 
or kill fish, he shall on conviction at the 
assizes or sessions, at the suit of the king or 
the party injured, be imprisoned three months 
and pay treble damages ; and after the expi- 
ration of the said three months, shall find 
sureties for good behaviour for seven years 
to come. 

By the 22 & 23 Car. II. c. 25, s. 7, it 
is enacted, “ That if any person shall at any 
time, use any casting net, drag net, shore 
net, or other net whatsoever ; or any angle, 
hair, noose, troll, or spear ; or shall lay any 
wears, pots, nets, fish-hooks, or other en- 
gines ; or shall take any fish by any means 
whatsoever, in any river, stew, moat, pond, 
or other water, or shall be aiding thereunto, 
without the consent of the owner of the water, 
and be convicted thereof within one month 
after the offence committed, such oflender 
shall give to the party injured such satisfac- 
tion as a justice shall apjwint, not exceeding 
treble damages ; and pay the overseers of the 
poor such sum, not exceeding lOiS., as the 
£ justice shall think fit : in default of payment, 
the said penalties to be levied by distress ; or 
the offender to be committed to the house of 
correction for a term not exceeding one 
month, luiless he enter into a bond with sure- 
ty, in a sum not exceeding ^10, never to 
offend in like manner." Justices are also 
authorised to destroy all such articles as be- 
fore recited and adapted to the taking of fish, 
as may be found in the possession of oflend- 
ers when taken. Persons aggrieved may ap- 
peal to the quarter sessions, whose judgment 
shall be final. 

And by the 4 & 5 William and Mary it is 
enacted, “That no person (except makers 
and sellers of nets, owners of a river or fish- 
ery, authorised fishermen and their appren- 
tices) shall keep any net, angle, leap, pike, 
or rather engine, for taking of fish. The 
proprietor of any river or fishery, or persons 
b^ them authorised, may seize, and keep to 
his own use, any engine which shall be found 
in the custody of any person fishing in any 
river or fishery, without the consent of the 
owner or occuiiier. And such owner, occu- 
pier, or person authorised by either, sanc- 
tioned by the consent of any justice, in the 
day time, may search the houses or other 
laces of any unqualified person, who shall 
e suspected of having such nets, or other 
engines in his possession, and the same to 
seize and keep to their own use, or cut in 
pieces and destroy." Stealing fish in dis- 
guise is made felony of by the 9 Geo* I. c. 
22, “ If any person armed and disguised 

shall unlawfully steal, or take away, any fish 
out of any river or pond, (whether armed or 
not,) shall unlawfully and maliciously break 
down the head or mound of any fish pond, 
whereby the fish shall be lost and destroyed, 
or shall rescue any person in custody for any 
such offence, or procure any other to join 
him therein, he shall be guilty of felony with- 
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out benefit of clergy.’^ This (commonly 
called the Black Act) is made perpetual by 
31 Geo. II. c. 42. 

By the 5 Geo. III. c. 14, s. 1, it is en- 
acted, ** That if any person shall enter into 
any park or paddock enclosed, or into any 
garden, orchard, or yard, belonging to, or 
adjoining to, any dwelling-house, wherein 
shall be any river, pond, moat, or other 
water, and, by any means whatsoever, (with- 
out the consent of the owner,) steal, kill, or 
destroy, any fish, bred, kept, or preserved 
therein, or shall be assisting therein, or shall 
buy any such fish, knowing them to be 
such, shall, upon conviction, be transported 
for seven years. Persons making confession 
of such offence, and giving evidence against 
an accomplice, who, in pursuance thereof, 
shall be convicted, will be entitled to a free 
pardon.” And by the same act, section 3, 
It is provided, “That if any person shall take, 
kill, or destroy, or attempt to take, kill, or 
destroy, any fish in any river or stream, pool, 
pond, or any other water, (not being in any 
park or paddock enclosed, or in any garden, 
orchard or yard, belonging or adjoining to a 
dwelling-house, but in any other enclosed 
ground, being private property,) such person 


being thereof convicted by confession, or the 
oath of one witness before a justice, shall for- 
feit five pounds to the owner of the fishery of 
such river or other water; and in default 
thereof shall be committed to the house of cor- 
rection for a time not exceeding six months. 

By the 1 Eliz. c. 17, “ All fishermen are 
forbidden to destroy the fry of fish, small 
salmon and trout, under a penalty of twenty 
shillings and by the 4 fk 5 Anne, for the 
protection of salmon in the counties of South- 
ampton and Wilts, no salmon shall be taken 
between the first of August and twelfth of • 
November. Statutes of Geo. I. andlL, for- 
bid the same fish to be taken in the rivers 
Severn, Wye, Ware, Ouse, &c., under 
eighteen inches long. 

It is held that when the lord of the manor 
has the soil on both sides of the river, as in 
the case of the Severn, the right of fishing 
goes with it ; and he who intrudes thereon 
must prove his claim of a free fishery ; but 
when the tide ebbs and flows, and the river 
is an arm of the sea, as in the case of the 
Thames, the right is presumed to be common, 
and he who claims a privilege must prove 
it. — Enci/» Lon. (Vide Fisii, Fishing, 
&c. &c.) s 


Animal, s, A living creature. 

Animal, a. That belongs or relates to animals. 

Animalcule, s. A small animal. 

Aniseed, s, A stimulant and cordial, much used in veterinary practice. 

The essential oil is generally preferred. 

Ankle, s. The joint which joins the foot to the leg. 

Ankle-bone, s. The bone of the ankle. 

Anodyne, a. That which has the power of mitigating pain. 


Anodyne Ball. 

No. 1. Opium . . from ^ dr. to 1 dr. 

Castile soap . . 2 dr, to 4 dr. 

Powdered ginger. . 1 dr. to 2 dr. 

Powdered aniseed . A oz. to 1 oz. 

Oil of Caraways . | dr. 

Syrup, enough to form a ball. 

Anodyne Draught, or Drench. 

No. 2. Tincture of opium from ^ oz. to 1 oz. 
Spirit of nitrous ether 1 oz. to 2 oz. 
Essence of peppermint 1 to 2 dr. 
Water . . .1 pint. 


Anodyne Carminative Tincture. 
No. 3. Best Turkey opium . 1 oz. ^ 
Cloves bruised . . 2 oz. 

J amaica ginger bruised 3 oz. 

Old Cognac brandy . 1 quart. 

Keep them together in a well-corked bottle 
three or four weeks, frequently shaking it. 
The dose two or three ounces in water. 

The ball may be mixed with warm ale, if 
tlie form of a drench be preferred to that of a 
ball, and either of the receipts will be found 
a good remedy in flatulent or spasmodic colic. 
—White. , 


Anoint,!;, a. To rub over with unctious matter; to consecrate by 
unction. 

Anser, 5. The goose, a genus thus characterised. Bill shorter than 
the head, a little conical, as are the marginal denliculations. Neck of 
a middle length. 

Ant, s. An emmet, a pismire. 

An universal bustle and activity observed all in motion together, and carry their eggs 
in anthills may be generally regarded as a about from place to place.—Fojter. 
sign of rain. The ants frequently appear 
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Antiielmintiiics, s. Medicines that destroy worms, or expel them from 
the intestines. 

The mercurial purgatives are generally and some aromatic oil, with a little ginger, 
considered the most effectual anthelminthics. M^ny prefer giving the calomel at night, and 
A variety of vegetables have been thought the purgative the following morning. Aloes 
to possess this quality, but I believe without are a good anthelminthic. A saline sub- 
foundation; among these are box, rue, savin, stance was some time ago introduced from 
and wormwood. ^ISthiop’s mineral, antimony, India, as a remedy for that species of worm 
sulphur, and tin, have also been considered as termed botts. It seems to be composed of 
anthelminthics. I believe tin has not been common salt and liver of sulphur, but it does 
fairly tried : and as it is an efficacious anthel- not appear to deserve the high character 
minthic in dogs, it may probably be found use- that was given of it; though, like salt or 
ful in horses. Of all the mercurial prepara- brine, it may sometimes have been found an 
tions, calomel is by far the best for this effectual anthelminthic. — White, (Vide 
purpose, and may be given with aloes, soap, Worms.) 

Anthrax, s A scab or blotch which burns the skin. 

Anticor, s, a preternatural swelling in a horse’s breast, opposite his 
heart. 

This is, I believe, an inflammatory dis- It consists in a painful swelling of the breast 
order, and requires bleeding and opening and belly, sometimes ending in suppuration, 
medicines, with fomentations. It is said to sometimes in dropsy. After bleeding and 
happen fretpiently, and often end fatally, in opening medicine, give mild diuretics and 
France and I taly ; but seldom in this country. %rass . — W kite. 

Antidote, s A medicine given to obviate the effects of poisons. 
Antimonial^ Made of antimony. 

Antimony, s, A metal. 

Prepara^ons of antimony are extensively and in a fluid preparation is recommended in 
used in veterinary practice, gcnercally in com- foul ulcers of the feet, cankers, &c. &c. 
bination. In fevers it is particularly useful. 

Antiseptics, s. 

Antiseptics are medicines which prevent ed putrid. In gangrene, or mortification of 
putridity, or remove it if begun. The most the external parts, antiseptic fomentations 
efficacious are bark and other bitters; opium, are employed, which are made by boiling 
wine, ether, ammonia, and camphor. worm-wood, rue, and other bitter herbs in 

Horses do not appear to be subject to those water, 
fevers which, in the human system, are term- 

Antispasmodic, a. That which has the power of relieving the cramp, 
Antispasmodics, 5. 

Antispasmodics in veterinary practice pos- tives are to be given ; but when it depends 
sess the power of allaying inordinate or pain- merely on debility, tonics are evidently pro- 
fiil motions in the system, particularly those per. The spasmodic complaints to which 
involuntary contractions in parts which -are horses are liable, are locked jaw and spasmo- 
naturally subject to the command of the will, die or flatulent colic, commonly named gripes 
Medical writers divide antispasmodics in- in which the most efficacious antispasmodic 
to two kinds, viz. stimulants and sedatives, is opium ; but it is generally joined with 
To the former belong arsenic, preparations others, such as camphor, assaioetida, ether, 
of copper, zinc, and iron ; also, ammonia, oil of peppermint, juniper, caraways, or all- 
ether, essential oils, &c. The latter com- spice, or other aromatics, 
prebends opium, musk, camphor, and all the Spices and aromatic seeds, such as cinna- 
vegetable narcotics. ^ ^ mon, cloves, ginger, caraways, aniseed, &c., 

Medicines of the foetid kind, 'such as galba- arc often joined with opium, either in powder 
num, assafoetida, &c. have also an antispas- or infused with it in proof spirit, to form a 
modic quality. tincture, and will be found a good antispas- 

When spasm arises from irritation, seda- modic in that form. 
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Antler, s. Branch of a stag's horn. 

Aperient, a. Gently purgative. 

Apex, s. The tip or poiift. 

Apiary, s The place where bees are kept. 

Apoplexy, a. A sudden deprivation of all sensation. 

Apostume, s. a hollow tumour filled with purulent matter. 

Apparatus, s. Those things which are provided for the accon'iplisliment 
of any purpose. {Vide Shooting.) 

Application, s. The act of applying any thing to another; the thing 


applied. 

Aqua-fortis, 5 . Weak nitric acid. 
Aquiline, a Resembling an eagle ; 
Arab, 5. or Arabian. A horse bred 

The Arabian . — Of all the countries in the 
world where the horse runs wild, Arabia i)ro- 
duces the most beautiful breed — the most 
generous, swift, and persevering. They 
are found, though not in great numbers, in 
the deserts of that country, and the natives 
use every stratagem to take them. Although 
they are active and beautiful, yet they are 
not so large as those bred up tame. The^ 
are of a lirown colour, their mane and tail 
very short, and the hair black and tufted. 
Their swiftness is incredible ; the attempt to 
pursue them in the \isual manner of the chase, 
with dogs, would be entirely fruitless : such 
is the rapidity of their flight, that they are 
instantly out of view, and the dogs them- 
selves give up the vain pursuit. The only 
method, therefore, of taking them is by traps 
hidden in the sand, which entangling their 
feet, the hunter at length comes up, and 
either kills them or carries them home alive. 
If the horse be young, he is considered 
among the Arabians as a very great delicacy, 
and they feast upon liim while any part is 
found remaining ; but if from his shape or 
vigor he promises to be serviceable in his 
mor« noble capaxnty, they take the usual me- 
thods of taming him by fatigue and hunger, 
and he soon becomes a useful domestic ani- 
mal. But the horses thus caught, or trained 
in this manner, are at present very few ; the 
value of Arabian horses all over the world 
has, in a great measure, thinned the deserts 
of the wild breed, and there are few to be 
found in those countries, except such as are 
tame. 

The Arabian breed has been diffused into 
Barbary as well as Egypt, and into Persia 
also, lliose from the former country are 
usually denominated Barbs.’' 

Let the Arab be ever so poor, he has 
horses : they usually ride on the mares, expe- 
rience having taught them that they bear fa- 
tigue, hunger and thirst, better than horses ; 
they are less vicious, more gentle, and will 
remain, left to themselves, in great numbers, 
for days together, without doing the least in- 
jury to each other. The Turks on the con- 
trary, do not like mares, and the Arabians 


when applied to the nose, hooked, 
in Arabia. 

sell them the horses which they do not keep 
for stallions. 

The Arabs have no houses, but constantly 
live in tents, which serve them also for sta- 
bles, so thJit the husband, the wife, and the; 
cliildrcn, lie promiscuously with the marc 
and foal. Tlie little children are often scim 
upon the body or the neck of the mare, while 
these continue inoflensive and harmless, per- 
mitting them thus to play with and caress 
them without injury. 

The Arabs never beat t|^eir horses ; they 
treat them gently; they speak to them, and 
seem to hold a (hscourse ; they use them as 
friends ; they never attempt to increase their 
speed by the whip, nor spur them, butin cases 
of necessity however, when this happens 
they setoff with amazing swiftness, they leap 
over obstacles with as much agility as a buck, 
and if the rider happens to faU, they are so 
manageable that they stand still to the midst 
of their most rapid career. 

The Arabian horses are of a middle size, 
easy in their motion, and rather inclined to 
leanness than fat. They are regularly dress- 
ed every moniing and evening, and with such 
care that the smallest roughness is not left 
upon their skins. They wash the legs, the 
mane, and the tail ; the two latter they never 
cut, and very seldom comb, lest they should 
thin the hair. 

They give them nothing to eat during the 
day ; they only give them to drink once or 
twice, and at sun-set they hang a bag to their 
heads, in which there is about half a bushel 
of clean barley : they continue eating the 
whole night, and the bag is again taken away 
the next morning. They are turned out to 
pasture in the beginning of March, when the 
grass is pretty high. When the spring is 
past they take them again from pasture, and 
then they get neither grass nor bay during 
the rest of the year ; barley is their only food, 
except now and then a little straw. The 
mane of the foal is always clipped when about 
a year or eighteen months old, in order to 
make it stronger and thicker ; they begin to 
break them at two years old, or two years and 
a half at farthest ; they never saddle them 
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till at that njre, and then they are always | 
kept ready saddled at the door of the tent, 
from mornin}^ till sun-set, in order to be pre- | 
pared against any surprise. They at present 
seem sensible of the great advantage their 
horses are to the country; there is a law, 
therefore, that prohibits the exportation of 
the mares, and such stallions as are brought 
into England are generally purchased on the 
eastern shores of Africa, and come round to 
ns by the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Arabs preserve the pedigree of their 
horses with great care, and for several ages 
back. They distinguish the races by ditler- 
ent names, and divide them into three clas- 
ses ; the first is that of the nobles, the 
ancient breed, and unadulterated on either 
side ; the second, that of the horses of the 
ancient race, but adulterated ; and the third 
the common and inferior kind : the last they 
sell at a low price, but those of the first 
class, and even of the second, amongst which 
are found horses of equal value to the former, 
are sold extremely dear. They know, by long 
experience, the race of ahorse by his appear- 
ance ; they can tell the name, the surname, 
the colour, and the marks properly belonging 
ta each. AYhen the mare has produced the 
foal, witnesses are called, and an attestation 
signed, in which are described the marks of 
the foal, and the day noted when it was 
brought forth, ‘fhese attestations increase 
the value of the horse, and are given to the 
person who buys him. The most ordinary 
mare of this race sells for five hundred 
crowns ; there are many that sell for a thou- 
sand, and some of the very finest kinds for 
fourteen or fifteen hundred pounds. 

* Se 

Eighty or one hundred piastres are given 
for an ordinary horse, which is in general less 
valued than an ass or mule ; but a horse of a 
well known Arab breed will fetch any price. 
Abdallah, pacha of Damascus, had just given 
three thousand piastres for one. The history 
of a horse is frequently the topic of general 
conversation. When 1 was at Jerusalem, the 
feats of one of these steeds made a great noise. 
The Bedouin, to whom the animal, a mare, 
belonged, being pursued by the governor's 
uards, rushed with her from the top of the 
ills that overlooked Jericho. The mare 
scoured at full gallop an almost perpendicular 
declivity without stumbling, and left the sol- 
diers lost in admiration and astonishment. 
The poor creature, however, dropt down 
dead on entering Jericho, and the Bedouin, 
who would not unit her, wtMi|!taken weeping 
over the body of his companion. This mare 
has a brother in the desert, who is so famous, 
that the Arabs alwavs know where be has 
been, where he is, what he is doing, and how 
he does. All Aga religiously showed me, in 
the mountains near Jericho, the footsteps of 
the mare that died in the attempt to save 
her master, — a Macedonian could not have 

Arbalist, s , a cross-bow. 


beheld those of Bucephalus with greater 
respect. 

* mi * ^ 

The pure Bahians are somewhat smaller 
than our race horses, seldom exceeding four- 
hands two inches in height. Their heads 
are very beautiful,. clean, and wide between 
the jaws ; the forehead is broad and square ; 
the face flat ; the muzzle short and fine ; the 
eyes prominent and brilliant ; the ears small 
and handsome ; the nostrils large and open ; 
the skin of the head thin, through which may 
he distinctly traced the whole of the veins ; 
the neck rather short than otherwise. The 
body m|gr, as a whole, be considered too 
light, ana the breast rather narrow; but 
behind the arms, the chest gradually swells 
out greatly, leaving ample roumTor the lungs 
to play, and with great depth of ribs. The 
shoulder is superior to that of any other 
breed ; the scapula, or shoulder-blade, in- 
clines backwards nearly an angle of forty - 
6 ve degrees ; the withers are high and arched ; 
the neck beautifully curved ; liie mane and 
tail long, thin, andnowirig: the legs are fine, 
flat, and wiry, with the posteriors placed 
somewhat oblique, which has led some to su]>- 
*^086 that their strength was therehj' lessened 
— but this is by no means the case ; the bone 
is of uncommon density ; and the prominent 
muscles of the fore arms and thigh, prove 
that the Arabian horse is fully equal to all 
that has been said of its physical powers. 
The Arabian Is never known, in a tropical 
climate, to be a roarer, or to have curbs, the 
shape, from the point of the hock to the fet- 
lock, being very perfect. It is a remarkable 
fact, that the skin of all the light* coloured 
Arabians is pure black, or bluish black, which 
gives to white horses that beautiful silvery 
grey colour so prevalent among the coursers 
of noble blood. Bay and chesnut are also 
common, and considered good colours. It 
has been remarked in India, that no horse of 
a dark grey colour was ever known fo be 
a winner on the turf. If an Arabian horse 
exceed fourteen and a half hands in height; 
the parity of his blood is always doubted in 
India. * * ♦ 

Speaking of the docile character of the 
Arab horse, the late Bishop of Calcutta 
writes : ** My morning rides are very plea- 
sant. My horse is a nice, quiet, good-tem- 
pered little Arab, who is so fearless, that 
he goes, without starting, close to an ele- 
bant, and so gentle and docile, that he eats 
read out of my hand, and hds almost as 
I much attachment and coaxing ways as a 
dog. This seems the general character of 
the Arab horses, to jucfge from what I have 
seen in this country. It is not the fiery, 
dashing animal I had supposed, but with 
more rationality about him, and more appa- 
rent confidence in bis rider, than the majority 
of English horses.’' — JLc Keux^— Brown — 
Clarke-^Heher, 
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Archer, s. He that shoots with a bow. 

Archery, s. The 6se of the bow ; the act of shooting with the bow ; the 
art of an archer. 



Archer}’ is the art or exercise of shooting 
with a how and arrow. 

In this island, archery was greatly en- 
couraged in former times, and many statutes 
were made for the regulation thereof ; whence 
the English archers became the best in Eu- 
rope, and obtained many signal victories. 
The Artillery Company of Loudon, though 
they have long disused the weapon, are the 
remains of the ancient bowmen or archers. 
Artillery (artUlerie) is a French term, signi- 
fying archery ; as the king\s bowyer was in 
that language styled artillier du roy. And 
from that nation the English seem to have 
learnt at least the use of the cioss-bow. 
William the Conqueror had a considerable 
number of bowmen in his array, when no 
mention is made of such troops on the side of 
Harold. And it is supposed that these Nor- 
man archers shot with the arhalist, or cross, 
bow, in which formerly the arrow was placed 
in a groove, termed in Frencli, a quarrel, and 
in English, a bolt. Of the thro when shoot, 
ing with the long-bow first began among the 
English, there appears no certain accounts. 
Their chronicles do not mention the use of 
archery till the death of Richard I. ; who, in 
was killed by gn arrow at the siege of 
Limoges, in Guienne, which Hemingford men- 
tions to have issued from a cross-bow. After 
this, there appears no notice of archery for 
nearly one hundred and fifty years, when an 


order was issued hy Edward III,, in the fif- 
teenth year of his reign, to the sherifls of 
most of the English counties, for providing 
five hundred white bows, and five hundred 
bundles of arrows, for the then intended war 
against France. Similar orders were repeat- 
ea in the following years, with thisdiderence 
only, that the sheriff of Gloucestershire is 
directed to furnish five hundred painted bows, 
as well as the same number of white. 

Philip de Comines acknowledges what our 
own writers asserts, that the English archers 
excelled those of every other nation ; and Sir 
John Fortescue says “ the^afety of the realme 
of England standyth upon archers.*' And 
hence the superior dexteri y of their archers 
gave the English a great advantage over their 
capital enemies, the French and Scots. 

I ♦ 

The Normans used the bow as a military 
weapon; and, s^i^er their government, the 
practice of archery was not only much im- 
proved, bat generally diffused throughout 
the kingdom. 

In the ages of chivalry, the usage of the 
bow fvas considered ;as an essential part of 
the education of a young man who wished to 
make a figure in life. 

The ladies also were fond of this amuse- 
ment ; and by a curious representation front 
an original drawing in a manuscript of the 
fourteenth century, we see it practised by one 
C 
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iivho has shot at a deer, and wounded it with 
great adroitness; and in another previous 
engraving, the hunting equipments of the 
female archers, about the middle of the hf- 
teenth century are represented. 

It was usual, when the ladies exercised the 
bow, for the beasts to be confined by large 
enclosures, surrounded by the hunters, and 
driven in succession from the covers to the 
stands, where the fair sportswomen were 
placed ; so that they might readily shoot at 
them, without the trouble and fatigue of 
rousing and pursuing them. It is said of 
Margaret, the daughter of Henry VII., that 
when she was on her way towards Scotland, 
a hunting party was made for her amusement 
in Alnwick park, where she killed a buck 
with an arrow. It is not speciiied whether 
the long-bow, or the cross-bow was used by 
the princess upon this occasion : we are cer- 
tain that the ladies occasionally shot with 
both ; for when Queen Elizabeth visited 
Lord Montacute, at Cowdrey, in Sussex, on 
Monday, August 17th, 1591, “ Her highness 
tooke horse, and rode into the park, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, where was a delicate 
bowre prepared, under the which were her 
highness’ musicians placed ; and a cross-bow, 
by a nymph, with a sweet song, was delivered 
into her hands, tq,shoote at the deere ; about 
some thirty in number were put into a pad- 
dock of which number she killed three or 
four, and the countess of Kildare one.’’ 

Roger Ascham, in his instructions to the 
archer, first of ail recommends a graceful 
attitude. He should stand, says this writer, 
fairly and upright with his body, his left 
foot at a convenient distance before his 
right; holding the bow by the middle, with 
his left arm stretched out, and with the three 
lirst fingers and the thumb of the right band 
upon the lower part of the arrow atlixed to 
the string of the bow. In the second place, 
a proper attention was to be paid to the 
nocking, that is, the application of the notch 
at the bottom of the arrow to the bow-string . 
we are told that the notch of the arrow should 
rest between the fore-fiiiger and the middle 
linger of the right hand. Thirdly, our atten- 
tion is directed to the proper manner of draw- 
ing the bow-string : in ancient times, says 
Ascham, the right hand was brought to the 
right pap ; but at present it is elevated to 
the right ear, and tne latter method he pre- 
fers to the former. The shaft of the arrow, 
below the feathers, ought to be rested upon 
the knuckle of the fore-tinger of the left-hand ; 
the arrow was to be drawn to the head, and 
not held too long in that situation, but neatly 
and smartly discharged, without any hang- 
ing upon the string. Among the requisites 
necessary to constitute a good archer, are a 
clear sight, steadily directed to the mark, and 
proper judgment to determine the distance 
of toe' ground ; he ought also to knowhow 
to take the advantage of a side-wind, and to 
be well acqnainted with what compass bis 
arrows would rei^uire in their flight : courage 


isalsoanindispensible requisite, for whoever, 
says our author, shoots with the least trepi- 
dation, he is sure to shoot badly. One great 
fault in particular he complains of, vAiich 
youngarcliers generally fall into, and that is, 
the 'direction of the eye to the end of the arrow, 
rather than to the mark ; to obviate this evil 
habit, he advises such as were so accustomed, 
to shoot in the dark, by night, at lights set 
un at a proper distance for that purpose. 

. He then concludes with observing, that “ bad 
tutorage” was rarely amended in grown-np 
persons ; and therefore he held it essentially 
necessary that great attention should be paid 
to the teaching of an archer properly, while 
he was young ; for children,” says he, “ if 
suliicient pains are taken with them at the 
onset, may much more easily be taught to 
shoot well, than men,” because the latter 
have frequently more trouble to unlearn their 
had habits, that was primitively requisite to 
learn theih good ones. 

Kings and princes have been celebrated 
for tbeir skill m archery, and among those of 
our own country may be placed King Henry 
Vfl., who in his youth .was partial to this 
V»xercise, and therefore it is said of him in an 
old poem, written in praise of the Princess 
Elizabeth, afterwards Queen to Henry VI 1. 

See where he sliotetb at the butts, 

And with hym are lordes three ; 

He wearetli a gowne of velvette blacke. 
And it is coted above the knee. 

He also amused himself with the bow after 
he had obtained the crown, as we find from 
an account of his expenditures, where the 
following memorandums occur ; “ Lost to 
my Lord Morgan at buttes, six shillings and 
eigbtpence and again, “ Paid to Sir Ed- 
ward Boroughes thirteen shillings and four- 

f ience which the kynge lost at buttes with 
ils cross-bowe.’’ Both the sons of King 
Henry followed his example, and were 
excellent archers. * * 

In a curious iiianiiscript of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, is this account of an archer 
and all his necessary appendages : Cap- 

tains and oificers should be skilful of that 
most noble weapon, and see that their soldiers, 
according to their draft and strength, have 
good hows, well notched, well stryuged, and 
every stryiige wiiippe in their notene ; and 
in the myddes rubbed with wax, braser, and 
shooting ^love ; some spare strynges trymed 
as aforesaid ; every man one shefe of arrows, 
with a case of leather defensible against the 
rayne; and in the same fowre and twentie 
arrows, whereof ei^^bt of them should be 
lighter than the residue; to gall or astoyne 
the enemye with the baiUshot of light arrows, 
before they shall come within the danger of 
the harquebuss shot. Let every man have a 
brigautine or a little cote of plate, a skull or 
huskyn, a mawle of ieade of five foote in 
leiigthe, and a fusee, and the same hanging 
by his girdle, with a hooke and a dagger ; 
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being thus furnished, teach them bj musters 
to marche, shoote, and retire, keeping their 
faces upon the enemy’s. Sum tyme pat them 
into great iiowmbers, as to battle appertayn- 
eth ; and thus use them oftentimes practised, 
till they be perfecte ; for those men in battle or 
skirmish cannot be spared. No other weapon 
inaye compare with the same noble weapon.” 

The Royal company of Scotland, one of the 
most ancient associations in the empire, is 
said to owe its origin to the commissioners 
who were originally appointed by James I., 
to superintend and regulate the exercise of 
archery throughout the kingdom. These 
commissioners, who were generally people 
of character and respectability, picked out 
among the number of men under their super- 
intendance, the most expert arohers ; and, in 
cases of emergency, made a present of their 
services to their government, in .order that 
they might form the king’s bodyguard. While 
in this situation, they gave repeated instan- 
ces of their courage and dexterity. Within 
seven miles of Edinburgh, the royal company 
still claims the rank of the King’s Chief 
Body Guards. In the year 1677, this coita- 
pany was known under the name and title of 
His Majesty’s Company of Archers ; and in 
the same year, and by the same act of the 
privy council, a piece of plate of the value of 
twenty ;pounds was shot for at the annual 
parades of the company, called Weapon-shaw- 
ings,; this plate was denominated the King’s 
Prize.” At the period to which .we are at 
present alluding, the Royal Company con- 
sisted of the principal nobility of Scotland. 
But the revolutionary principles to which 
they so tenaciously adhered, almost annihi- 
lated their consequence, and withheld the 
continuance of the King’s prize. Their ori- 
ginal inagiiiliceuce, was, iiowever, revived uii 
the accession of Queen Anne to the throne ; 


but their attachment to the unfortunate and 
ill-fated house of Stuart, again proved the 
declension of their splendour. But these 
dillerences, by the annihilation of the family 
to whom they are attached, have now sub- 
sided, and they are now reinstated in'all their 
former consequence. In 1788 the annual 
prize was revived and shot for in the presence 
of a numerous body of spectators. We may 
here observe, tbai the three principal bodies 
of archers in England and Scotland, are now 
incorporated in one ; by the union of the 
Woodmen of Arden, the Toxopholites, and 
the Royal Society of Archers. The prizes, 
which properly belong to the latter, and 
which are annually shot fur, are, first, a sil- 
ver arrow, which was presented by the town 
of Musselburgh, which seems to have been 
shot for a.s far back as the year 1603- Who- 
ever gains this may take charge of it for a 
year ; at the expiration of which period it is 
returned with any device that his imagination 
may suggest. Second, a silver arrow, which, 
in A. l5. 1626, was granted by the town of 
Peebles. Third, a silver arrow, given by 
the town of Edinburgh, A. D. 1701). Fourth, 
a silver punch-bowl, about the value of fifty 
pounds, made at the expense of the company 
of Scotch silversmiths. Fifth, the king’s 
prize, which, is the entire property of the 
winner. These prizes are^hot for at'what is 
called rovers : the marks are placed at the 
distance of one hundred and eighty-five 
yards. The uniform of the Royal Gompany 
of Archers is tartan, lined with white, and 
trimmed with green and white fringes ; a 
white sash with gieen tassels, and a blue 
bonnet with St. Andrew’s feather and cross. 
They have also two standards ; on one of 
which is inscribed " Nemo me iinpune 
lacessit;” on the other, “ Dulce pro palria 
periculum. ” — Ascham — Strutt — Ency, Lon, 


Arcujialister, 5. ohs, A cross-bow man. 

Arm, 5. The limb which reaches from the arm to the shoulder; the large 
bough of a tree ; an inlet of water from the sea ; in sporting parlance, 
that portion of the horse’s fore -leg comprised between the shoulder and 
the knee. 

Aromatic, a. Spicy; fragrant, strong-»centcd. 

Aromatics, s . Spices; stimulants, as cinnamon, cloves, &c. 

Arqitebuse, ohs. A hand gun. 

Arrack, $. A spirituous liquor. 

Arrow, s . The pointed weapon which is shot from a bow. 


There are three essential parts in the 
composition of the arrow,” says Achani, the 
stele or wand, the feathers, and the head. 
The stele was not always made with the same 
species of wood, but varied as occasion re- 
quired, to suit the diflerent manners of shoot- 
ing practised by the archers;” be commends 
sound ash for military arrows, and preferred 
it to asp, which in his day was generally used 
for arrows belonging to the army ; but for 


pastime, he thought that none were hetfer 
than those made of oak, haidbeam, or birch ; 
** but after all,” says he, “ in this point I hold 
it best to trust to the recommendation of an 
honest fletchei . ” The feathers from the wing 
of a goose, and especially of a grey goose, he 
thought were preferable to any others for the 
pluming of an arrow. 

English arrows then had forked beads and 
broad heads, but round pointed heads resem- 
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blins; a bodkin were reckoned better. The 
notch, or small hollow part at the bottom of 
the arrow, made for the reception of the 
bow-strinjif, was varied as occasion required, 
or at the will of the archer, being sometimes 
deep and narrow, and sometimes broad and 
not deep. 

An arrow,weighing from twent}' to twenty- 
four pennyweights, made of yew, was coii- 
aidered by archers to be the best that 
could be made. The feathers of a goose 
should be used ; and the bird from which 
they are taken should be two or three years 
of age. In an arrow, it is remarkable that 
two out of three feathers are commonly 
white, as they are plucked from the gander ; 
but the third is usually brown or ^rey, being 
taken from the goose ; and this diderenee of 
colour shows the archer when the arrow is 
properly placed. The expression of the 
Roose’s wing,'* in the old ballad of 
Chevy Chase, is an allusion to this occurrence ; 
originally, arrows were armed with Hint or 
metal heads ; latterly with iron of difierent 
forms and names. Henry IV. ordained that 


all arrows should be well boiled or bnased, 
and hardened at the points with steel. 
Arrows were usually reckoned by sheaves ; 
a sheaf consisting of twenty-four arrows. 
They where carried in a quiver, called an 
arrow case, which served for the magazine. 
In ancient times, diderent species of combus- 
tible materials were attached to the heads of 
arrows, and shot from long hows ; and even 
subsequently to the invention of gunpowder 
this mode has been carried into execution. 
According to Neade, an archer may shoot an 
ounce ofhreworks from an arrow twelve score 
yards. Among the stores at Berwick and 
Newhaven, in the reign of Edward VI,, 
arrows with wildfire are enumerated. Some 
slight opinion of the strength of an arrow in 
its full flight, may be formed from the account 
given by Edward VI. in his journal : he ob- 
serves, that one hundred tu-chers shot arrows 
each before him. and afterwards altogether : 
that they shot at an inch board : some pierced 
it through and stuck in tlie other board, and 
others pierced it througli with the beads of 
their arrows. — Ascham — Strutt, 


Arsenical, a. Containing arsenic. 

Arsenic, s, A mineral, the preparations for which are sometimes used 
in veterinary practice. 


There are two kinds, white and yellow: farcy. Yellow arsenic, mixed with lard, is 
white arsenic is a powerful tonic, and has used to remove warts, and in fistula and 
been given with success in glanders and poll-evil. 


Arterial, a. That which relates to the artery; that which is contained 
in the artery. 

Artery, s. An artery is a conical vessel, conveying the blood from the 
heart to all parts of the body. 

Articular, a. Belonging to the joints. 

Asafcetida, s, a very offensive smelling gum. It has antispasmodic 
qualities ; and in veterinary practice is said to be serviceable in coughs, 
thick wind, and lock-jaw. 

Ascarides, s. Little worms generally found in the rectum. 

Ascites, s. For this disease in horses and dogs, see White f '•Blaine, &c. 
— J^ide Anasarca. 

Asii-colour, s. a colour between brown and grey. 


Ash colour f pearl colour ^ or golden cin- 
namon . — Take some walnut roots and boil 
till your stud* begins to strike, then add some 
galU ; boil till it comes up near to what you 
want, and then add some copperas, but very 
sparingly. 

ANOTHER METHOD. 

Take a little fresh hlack-thorn bark and a 


few young tops of hriar ; boil them in water, 
and when you think all the dye is extracted, 
take them out, and put in a small bit of your 
stuff for trial, and, if you like the colour, 
put in the whole when boiling, and boil till 
it comes to your liking. Bush-thorn bark, 
when ground, if fresh, will, in turineric, 
give a rich golden cinuumon. 


Ash-coloured falcon, s. This bird is smaller than the He^i-Harrier or 
Ringtail, with which it is frequently confounded. It is a scarce bird, 
though Selby says he has taken it in Northumberland, where it breeds 
on the open moors. Pennant calls it a variety of the Ringtail, ^ 
Asinine, a. Belonging to an ass. 
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Ass, 5, An animal of burden. 

This animal) though now so common in all 
parts of these islands, was entirely lost among 
us during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for 
Hollinshed informs us, that in his time, 
** our lande did yield no asses.” Yet we are 
not to suppose that so useful an animal was 
unknown here before that period ; in fact, 
mention is made of them as early as the 
time of King Ethelred, above five hundred 
years preceding, and again in the reign of 
Henry III., so that it must have been owing 
to some accident that the race was extinct 
during the reign of Elizabeth. We are not 
certain as to the time it was again introduced, 
probably in the succeeding reign, when our 
intercourse with Spain was renewed, in which 
country this animal was greatly used. 

Their constitution is so hardy, that even 
in the depth of winter, the most wretched 
hovel is sufficient for them from the cold ; 
and so temperate are they with respect to 
food, that they can subsist on such vegetables 
as almost any other animal would refuse to 
(jat. The thistle and plantain, which gene- 
rally grow in abundance on waste lands iftid 
along the sides of roads, afford them a suffi- 
cient feast after their day of toil is concluded. 

When young they are sprightly, handsome, 
light, and even graceful ; but they soon lose 
those (jualities, either from age or bad treat- 
ment, and become slow, stubborn, and head- 
strong. The ass is strongly attached to his 
master, notwithstanding he is usually ill- 
treated he will scent him at a great distance, 
and distinguish him from any other person. 
Of all the animals covered with hair he is 
the least subject to vermin, which apparent- 
ly proceeds from the peculiar hardness and 

Asthma, $. A frequent, difficult, and 
ing sound and a cough., 

Asthma in dogs. 

The Canine Asthma is hardly ever ob- 
served to attack any but old dogs, or those 
who by confinement, to full living, and want 
of exercise, may be supposed to have become 
diseased by these deviations from a state of 
nature. It is hardly possibly to keep a dog 
very fat, for any length of time, without 
bringing it on. This cough is frequently con- 
founded with the cough that precedes and ac- 
companies distemper ; but it may be readily 
distinguished from this, by an attention to 
circumstances — ^as the age of the animal, its 
not affecting the general health, nor produc- 
ing immediate emaciation, and its less readily 
giving way to medicine. The cure is often 
very difficult, because the disease has in ge- 
neral been long neglected before it is suffici- 
ently noticed by the owners. As it is in 
general brought on by confinement, too much 
warmth, and over-feeding, so it is evident 
the cure must be begun by a steady persever- 
ing alteration in these particulars. The me- 
dicines most useful are alteratives, and of 


dryness of the skin ; and for the'same reason 
he is less sensible than the horse to the 
whip, and to the stinging of flies. 

The milk of the ass is the lightest of all 
milks, and is recommended by medical men. 
to persons of delicate stomachs. 

l"he age of the ass is equal to that of the 
horse, and even in some instances, exceeds- 
it. One which died in 1782 had been em- 
ployed in turning the water-wheel at a deep 
well in Carisbook Castle for forty years. * 

By far the largest breed of asses at this 
time known in the world is in Spain ; they 
are large, strong, elegant, andstately animals, 
often fifteen hands or more in height. '!l^c 
best of this breed sell there at very high 
prices, sometimes for as much as a hundred 
guineas each, and upwards. In other coun- 
tries of Europe the ass is nearly as much 
neglected as it is in Great Britain. In Sar- 
dinia there is a race of asses that are very 
little larger than dogs ; they seldom exceed 
two feet in height, and are in all respects 
proportionally small. 

As the skin of the ass is very hard, and 
very elastic, it is used for different purposes, 
such as to make drums, shoes, wid thick 
parchment for pocket-books, which latter 
is slightly varnished ovef. It is also of ass'a 
skin that the orientals make their sagri, or, 
as we call it, shagreen. Probably, too, the 
bones of asses are harder than those of other 
.animals, since the ancients made their best- 
sounding flutes of them. In proportion to 
his size, the ass can carry a greater weight 
than any other animal ; he sleeps much less 
than the horse, and never lies down for that 
purpose, unless very much tired. — Le Ketue, 

short respiration, joined with a his- 


those, occasionally, emetics are the best* 
One grain of tartarised antimony (t. e. tartar 
emetic), with two, three, or four grains of 
calomel, is a very useful and valuable emetic. 
This dose is sufficient for a small dog, and 
may be repeated twice a week with great 
success — ^ways withjpalliation. 

It derives its origin from the artificalmodt 
of life forced on pet and fancy dogs, whose 
close confinement and over-feeding lead to an 
extraordinary accumulation of fat ; and ac- 
cording to the degree in which these predis- 
posing causes have been applied, the disease 
appears earlier or later in Ufe. In some it 
comes on at three or four years old ; in others, 
rather less artifically treated, it may not ap- 
pear until seven or eight. 

In some cases, the irritation of the cough, 
and the accompanying hectic, emaciates and 
wears down the animal : in others, the pul- 
monary congestion stops respiration, and kills 
by {^sudden suffocation ; or the obstruction 
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the blood meets with in its passage through 
the heart, occasions accumulation in the head 
and convulsive fits are the precursors of death. 
Now and then a rupture of the heart, or of 
some large blood-vessel, suddenly destroys : 
but by far the most common termination of 
the complaint is in dropsy, or serous collec- 
tions within the chest or belly, or both, but 
most frequently of the latter. In these cases, 
the limbs and external parts of the body waste, 
but the belly increases in its size ; the legs 
also swell ; the hair stares ; the breathing be- 
comes very laborious ; and, in the end, suffo- 
cation ensues. 

Of the various remedial plans I have pur- 
sued, none have appeared more uniformly 
beneficial than a course of emetics, f steadily 
persisted in twice a week. In the intermedi- 
ate days alteratives were adminstered, with 
the occasional use of a purgative, provided the 
dog was strong, fat, and plethoric ; otherwise 
this was dispensed with : but it should be re- 
membered, that this remedial plan must be 
uniformly and long continued, to ensure per- 
manent benefit. The alterative is as follows : 

Calomel . . • i gr. 

Nitre . . . 5 gr. 

Cream of tartar . . 10 gr. 

Antimonial powder . . 2 gr. — Mix. 

This may be given either as a pow'der, or it 
may be made into a iiall with honey ; this 
dose being repeated once or twice a day, ac- 
cording to the urgency of the case : the quan- 
tities may be also lessened or increased ac- 
cording to the efl’ect produ(!ed ; the recii)e is 
intended for a dog of middling size. On the 
morning that the emetic is given, the altera- 
tive should be omitted ; and where the altera- 
tive is repeated night and morning, it will be 
prudent to watch the mouth, that salivation 
may not unexpectedly come on. If this 
should happen, discontinue the medicine for 
some days. Where also the calomel has been 
found to disagree, I have substituted the fol- 
lowing alteratives with benefit ; — 

Nitre . . • 2 gr. 

Tartar emetic . . ^ gr. 

Powdered Foxglove . i gr. — Mix. 

Astringent, a. Binding, contractin 

Astringents arc useful in suppressing unna- 
tural evacuations in diarrhoea, diabetes, &c. 
Opium, bark, and preparations of copper, iron 
lead, and zinc, are principally employed in 
combining astringent preparations. 

ASTRINGENT RECIPES. 

No. 1 . — For diarrhoeat diabetes^ 

Opium . . i to 1 dr. 

Ginger . 1 \ drs. 

Prepared chalk . 3 dr. 

^ Flour . . 2 dr. 

Mix into a ball with treacle, syruj), or honey 
for one dose. 

No. 2. — Gum kino . . 2 dr. 

Aromatic powder . 1 ^ dr. 


This may be given as the other, and alter- 
nated with the emetic also, watching the 
effect of the foxglove, through the medium of 
the pulse, that they may not be too violent. 
In some cases of long standing, where the at- 
tendant cough has been very harsh, noisy, 
and distressing, I have added ten, twenty, or 
thirty drops of tincture of opium (laudanum^ ^ 
or the eighth, sixth, or fourth part of a gram 
of opium, to each alterative with advantage. 
In other instances, the cough has been best 
allayed by an evening opiate of double the 
strength before prescribed, I have, now and 
then, experienced benefit also from the use 
of the balsamic gums, which may be all tried, 
therefore, in obstinate cases. Relief has been 
obtained likewise from the following, jgiven 
every morning : — 

Powdered squill . . i gr. 

Gum ammoniacum, "powdered . 5 gr. 
Balsam Peru . . 3 gr. 

Benzoic acid . . 1 gr. 

Anisated balsam of sulphur to form a ball. 

Inspissated juice of the white gar- 
den lettuce . . ^ dr. 

Thujture of balsam of Tolu . 1 dr. 
Powdered gum arabic and extract 
of liquorice . . 1 oz.cach 

Make into balls, and give one night and 
morning. 

The following I have found to mitigate the 
severity of several cases, and it deserves a 
trial ; — 

Extract of cicuta . . I dr. 

Extract of hyoscyamus . 10 gr. 
Powdered digitalis . . a scruple 

Conserve of roses to make 10, 8, or 6 balls, 
according to the size of the dog ; of whuih oiio 
may be given night and morning ; increasing 
the dose if it occasions no disturbance in the 
system. Mr. Youatt has, I believe, found 
benefit in asthmatic c.ascs from the exhibition 
of prussic acid : but the powerful nature of 
this remedy requires professional assistance 
when it is administered. — Blaine, 


Or, Veterinary aromatic 

powder . . Cdr. 

Carbonate of soda . 2 dr. 

Treacle enough to form the mass. 

No. 3. — Powdered catechu , 2 to 4 dr. 

Alum . . . 2 to 4 dr. 

Powdered opium . ^ to 1 dr, 

ginger . 1 to 2 dr. 

Oil of cloves . . 10 drops. 

Treacle enough to form the ball. 
Astringent Drench for diabetes. 

Opium . . \ dr. 

'• • Powdered ginger , 2 dr. 
Powdered oak bark . 1 oz. 

To be given in a pint of oak bark decoction. 
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Extemdl Astrmgenis* 

POWDERS. 

No. 1. — Powdered alum . 4 oz. 

Armenian bole . . 1 oz. — Mix. 
No. 2. — ^White vitriol . 2 oz. 

Flowers of zinc . 1 oz.— Mix. 

LOTIONS. 

No. 3. — A strong goulard mixture. 

No. 4. — A solution of blue vitriol, white vi- 
triol, or alum. 

No. 5.— Muriate of iron . 1 oz. 

Water . . 8 oz. — Mix. 

OINTMENTS. 

No. 1. — ^Venice turpentine . 4 oz. 

Bees* wax . . 1 oz. 

IIog*s lard . . 4 oz. 

To be melted over a slow fire ; and when 

rather cool, but while it is liquid, add sugar 
of lead 1 oz. or alum finely powdered, 2 oz. 
Stir the mixture until it is cold. 

To. 2. — Ointment of yellow 

resin . . .4 oz- 

Oil of turpentine . i oz. 
^^Sulphate of copper fine- 
ly powdered . i oz. — Mix. 
No. 3. — Red nitrated mercury, commonly 
named Red precipitate, rubbed 
down to a very fine powder 1 dr. 


Calamine cerate, commonly named 
• Turner's cerate . 2 oz. — Mix. 

Astringent powders and ointments are de- 
signed chiefly asremedics for grease, after the 
inflammation of the part has been in great 
measure removed by proper poultices : but the 
ointment is applicable only to those ulcera- 
tions or cracks which are effects of that dis-. 
ease, or occurring from other causas. 

ADDITIONAL RECIPES FOR INTERNAL 
ASTRINGENTS. 

For diabetes, or an excessive discharge of 
urine : 

No. 1. — Catechu, or kino, . 2 to 4 dr. 
Powdered ginger . 1 to 2 dr. 

gentian . 2 to 3 dr. 

Opium . . . i dr. 

Oil of caraways . 20 drops. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. One dose. 
No. 2. — Opium . . . ^ to 1 dr. 

Ginger . . . 1 to 2 dr. 

Cinchona, or Peruvian bark, or 
when that cannot be had, powder- 
ed oak bark . 1 oz. or more. 

To be mixed with a decoction of oak bark, 
or a strong infusion of camomile flowers, and 
given as a drench. Either of these may be 
given early in the morning, and repeated at 
night, should it be found necessary. — White. 


Athletic, a. Belonging to wrestling; strong of body, vigorous, lusty ro- 
bust. 

Auijuun, a. Brown, of a tan colour. 

Aucupation, . 9 . ohs. Fowling, bird-catching. 

Auk, s.{Alca impennis, LiNNiEUs). 


This species appears to have become ex- 
tremely rare on the north coast of Britain. 
The natives in the Orkneys informed Mr. 
Bullock, in his late tour through those is- 
lands, that one male only had made his ap- 
pearance for along time, which had regularly 
visited Papa Westra for several years. The 
female (which the natives call the Queen of 
the Auks) was killed just before Mr. Bullock's 
arrival. The King, or male, Mr. Bullock 
had the pleasure of chasing for several hours, 
in a six-oared boat, but without being able to 
kill him, for though he frequently got near 
him, so expert was the bird in its natural 
element, that it appeared impossible to shoot 
him. The rapidity with which he pursued 
his course under water was almost incredible. 

The length is three feet.. The bill is black, 
very strong, compressed, and marked with 
several furrows. The base of the Upper 
mandible is covered with short velvet-like 
feathers ; between the bill and the eye is a 


large patch of wliite ; the head, neck, back, 
and wings, glossy black ; lesser quill-feathers 
tipped with white ; legs black. 

The smallness of the wings renders them 
useless for flight, the longest quill-feather not 
exceeding four inches in length. These how- 
ever, are admirably adapted to its mode of 
life, and are of peculiar use in diving under 
water, where they act as flns; by which 
means it pursues its prey with astonishing 
velocity. 

This bird is only found in the most north- 
ern parts of the kingdom ; it is said to breed , 
in the isle of St. Kilcla, from which Dr. Flem- 
ing had one in 1822. Like tlie rest of this 
genus it lays only one egg, white, sometimes 
irregularly marked witli purplish lines, or 
blotched with ferruginous and black at tho 
larger end : length six inches. It feeds on 
fish, but the young birds will eat rose root 
(Rhodiola roaeajf or other plants.— Afon- 
tagu. 


Auriculars, s. (In Ornithology'). Feathers which cover the ears. 
Avoirdupois, a. A kind of weight, of which a pound contains sixteen, 
ounces, and is in proportion to a pound Troy as 17 to 14. 




This bird, which i# the only British species 1 
of Avosets, does not much exceed the lap- 
wing in the bulk of its body ; but from the 
length of its legs it is much taller. It mea- 
sures about eighteen inches in length, to the 
end of the toes twenty-two, and from tip to 
tip thirty ; and weighs from twelve to four- 
teen ounces. The bill is black, about three 
inches and a half long, and of a singular con- 
formation; looking not unlike flexible flat 
pieces of whalebone, curved upwards to the 
lip: the irides are hazel; the head round, 
black on the upper part to below the nape 
of the neck : above and beneath each eye, in 
most specimens, there are small white spots ; 
but in the one from which the al>ove figure 
was taken, a streak of that colour passed over 
each eye towards the hinder part of the head. 
The thighs are naked, and, as well as the legs 
and feet, are of a tine pale blue colour. The 
whole plumage of the Avoset is white, inter- 
sected with black; and, like most of the 
variegated or piebald birds, the patches of 
these colours are not placed exactly the same 
in every individual; therefore as the bird 
cannot be mistdien, a more minute descrip- 
tion is unnecessary. 

These birds are common in the winter about 
the lakes, mouths of rivers, and marshes, in 
the southern parts of England ; and they as- 
semble in large flocks on the fens, in the 
breedi^ season. When the female is fright- 
ened on her nest she counterfeits lameness ; 
and when a flock is disturbed they fly with 
their necks stretched out, and their legs ex- 
tended behind over the head of the spectator, 


much in the same way as the peewit or lap- 
wing, making a shrill noise, and uttering a 
yelping cry of twit, twit, all the time. The 
places where they have been feeding may be 
traced out by the semicircular marks left in 
the mud or sand by tlieir bills, in scooping 
out their food, which consists of spawn, worms, 
insects, &c. Latham says, “They lay two 
eggs, the size of those of a pigeon, an inch 
and three quarters in length, of a cinereous 
grey, singularly marked with deep brownish 
dark patches, of irregular sizes and shapes, 
besides some under markings of a dusky liue.** 
They keep near the shore, wading about, up 
to the belly in the water, and sometimes 
swimming. In all their motions they arc 
smart, lively, and volatile, and do not remain 
long stationary in one spot. 

9 |( « 

The Scooper is the only species found in 
England. It breeds in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire, and tin Romney Marsh in Kent. It 
does not migrate, like other birds of similar 
habits, but is found at all seasons, though in 
winter it chiefly frequents the sea-shore ; and, 
besides on the coast of Kent, it is found 
about the mouth of the Severn, in Glouces- 
tersl^e, as well as on the eastern coasts of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and sometimes in 
Shropshire. During' the br^dxng season, the 
Avosets are seen in considerable numbers 
near Fossdike, in Lincolnshire, and also in 
the fens of Cambridgeshire, and similar lo- 
calities. Temminck says it is common in 
North Holland. It seems, indeed, to be 
very widely diffused, being found in Denmark, 
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Svreden, Rustila, Siberia, the Caspian Sea, I deserts of Tartary.— BeieicA—Lfl/Aam— 
and particularly about the Salt Lakes in the | Montagu, 

jlwNiNG, s, A cover spread over a boat or vessel to keep off the weather. 
Axle Axle-tree, s . The pin which passes through the midst of the wheel, 
on which the circumvolutions of the wheel are performed. 

Azure, a. Blue, faint blue. 


B 



THE BADGSR. 


Bauble, v . To open on a false scent. 
Baiuj.lard, s. {Curruca garrulay Brisson.) 


A species confounded by British naturalists 
!7ith the white-throat. (Vide Montague.) 

The babillard does not appear to be aplen- 
:iful species in this country, and is confined 
:o the western parts of the kingdom, from 
Grloucestershire and Wiltshire, in both which 
counties we have found them, and is probably 
in ptut of Somersetshire, but not in Devon- 


shire or Cornwall. Selby even doubts its 
existence; but Sweet has kept them in a cage 
for years. 

In some seasons it is very plentiful about 
London ; at other times much scarcer. I am 
confident I have seen it in Ayrshire, and at 
Musselburgh Haugh,near Edinburgh.— jRen- 
nie. 


Back, s . The binder part of the body ; the outer part of the hand when 
it is shut ; the rear ; the place behind ; the part of any thing out of 
sight ; the thick part of any tool, opposed to the edge. 

Back, tf. To mount a horse ; to break ahorse; to place upon the back; 

to maintain ; to support ; to bet on. 

Backgammon, s , A game or play with dice and tables. 
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The game of tables is better known at pre- 
sent by the name of Backgammon. This pas- 
time is said to have been discovered about 
the tenth century, and the name derived from 
two Welsh words signifying “ little battle.^' 
But the derivation may be|found|nearer home. 
The words are perfectly Saxon, as Bac, or 
Bsec, and Zamen, that is Back Game ; so de- 
nominated because the performance consists 
in the players bringing tWr men back from 
their antagonist's tables into their own ; or 
because the pieces are sometimes taken up 
and obliged to go back, that is, re-enter at 
the table they came from. 

The most material circumstances in which 
the game differed, at this remote period, from 
the present method of playing it, was, first, 
in having three dice instead of two, or reckon- 
ing a certain number for the third ; and se- 
condly, in placing all the men within the an- 
tagonist's table, which, says an ancient writer, 
must be put upon his ace point. There is 
also another game upon the tables, called 
Paume Caric, which is played with two dice, 
and requires four players, that is, two on 
cither side ; or six, and then three are 
opposed to three. The same authority then^ 
speaks of a third game, called Liulus luom- 
bardorum, the game of Lombardy, and thus 
played : he wh(^ sits on the side marked 13 — 
24 has his men at 6, and his antagonist has 
liis men at 19; which is changing the ace 
point in the English game for the size point : 
and this alteration probably shortened the 
game. He mentions the five following vari- 
ations by name only ; the Imperial game, the 
Provincial game, the games called Baralie, 
Mylys, and Faylis. 

At the commencement of the last century, 
backgammon was a veiy favourite amusement, 
and pursued at leisure times by most persons 
of opulence, and especially by the clergy ; 
which occasioned Dean Swift, when writing 
to a friend of his in the country, sarcastically 
to ask the following question ; “In what 
esteem are you with the vicar of the parish : 
can you play with him at backgammon?^' 
But of late years this pastime is become un- 
fashionable, and of course not so much prac- 
tised. 

* * * 

This game is played with dice upon a table 
by two persons, upon which there are twenty- 
four black and white spaces, called points. 
Each adversi^ has fifteen men, black and 
white, to distinguish them, and they are dis- 
}K>8ed of in the following manner. Supposing 
the game to be played into the right hand 
table, two are placed upon the ace ]^int in 
the adversary's table, five upon the six point 
in the opposite table, three upon the cinque 
point in the hithermost table, and five on the 
sixth point in the right hand table. The 
grand object in this game is for each player 
to bring the men round into his right hand 
table, by throwing with a pair of dice those 
throws that contribute towards it, and at the 
same time prevent the adversary^djing the 


like. The first best throw upon the dice is 
esteemed aces, because it stops the six point 
in the outer table, and secures the cinque in 
the thrower's table, whereby the adversary's 
two men upon the thrower’s ace point cannot 
get out with either quatre, cinque, or six. 
This throw is an advant^e often given to the 
antagonist by the superior player. When he 
carries his men home in order to lose no 
point, he is to carry the most distant man to 
nis adversary's bar point, that being the first 
s^e he is to place it on : the next stage is 
sue points farther, viz. in the place where 
the adversary's five men are first placed out 
of his tables. He must, go on this method 
till all his men are brought home, except two, 
when, by losing a point, he may often save the 
gammon, by throwing two fours or two fives. 
When a hit is only played for, he should en- 
deavour to gain either his own or adversary 's- 
cinque point, and if that fails by his being hit 
by the adversary, and he finds him forwarder 
than himself, in that case he must throw 
more men into the adversary's tables, whicK 
is done in tliis manner : he must put a man 
upon his cinque or bar point, and if the ad- 
versary fails to hit it, he may then gain a 
forward game instead of a bacjk game ; but if 
the adversary hit him, he should play for a 
back game, and then the greater number of 
men which are taken up makes his game the 
better, because by these means he will pre- 
serve his game at home, and then he should 
endeavour to gain both his adversary's ace 
and trois points, and take care to keep three 
men upon the adversary's ace point, that, in 
case he hits him from thence, that point may 
remain still secure to himself. A back game 
should not be played for at the beginning of 
a set, because it would be a great disadvan- 
tage, the player running the risk of a gammon 
to win a single hit. 

A variety of instructions with regard to 
this curious game are given by Mr. Hoyle, 
who calculates the odds of the game with 
great accuracy. The following particulars, 
however, may be of use to the generality of 
players. If a player has taken up two of the 
adversary's men, and happens to have two, 
tiuree, or more points made inhis own tables, 
he should spread his own men, that he may 
either take a new point in his tables, or be 
ready to hit the man which the adversary 
may happen to enter. If he finds upon the 
adversary's entering, that the game is upon 
a par, or that the advantage is on his own 
side, he should take the adversary’s man up 
whenever he can, it being twenty-five to 
eleven that he is not hit, except when he is 
playing for a single hit only, then, if playing, 
the throw otherwise gives him a better chance 
for it, he ought to do it. As it is five to one 
against his being hit with double dice, he 
should never be deterred from taking up any 
one man of the adversary's. If he has taken 
up one of the adversary's men, and should 
happen to have five points in his own tables, 
and forced to leave a blot out of his tables. 
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he should endeavour to leave it upon doublets 
preferable to any other chance ; because the 
odds are thirty-five to one'that he is not hit, 
whereas it is only seventeen to one but he is 
hit upon another chance. When the adver- 
sary IS very forward, a player should never 
move a man from his own quatre, trois, or 
deuce points, thinking to be^r that man from 
the point where he put it, as nothing but 
high doublets can give him any chance for 
the hit. Instead of playing an ace or a deuce 
from any of these points, he shoidd play them 
from his own size or highest points, so that 
throwing two fives or two fours, his size and 
cinque points being eased, would be a con- 
siderable advantage to him, whereas, had 
they been load(!d, he must have been obliged 
to play otherwise. It is the interest of the 
adversary to take up the player as soon as he 
enters. The blot should be left on the adver- 
sary’s lowest point, that is to say, upon his 
deuce point, rather than upon his trois point, 
or upon his trois point rather than upon his 
(jiiatre point, or upon his quatre point prefer- 
able to his cimjue point, for a reason before- 
mentioned ; all the men the adversary plays 
upon his trois or his deuce points are deemed 
lost, being greatly out of play, so that those 
men not having it in their jiower to make his 
cinque point, and his game being crowded in on 
one point, and open in another, the adversary 
must be greatly annoyed by the player, if 
the player has two of ids adversary’s men in 
his tables, he has a better chance for a hit 
than if he had more, provided his game is 
forwarder than that of his antagonist, for if 
he had three or more of his adversary’s men 
in his tables, he would stand a worse chance 
to be hit. When a player is running to save 
the gammon, if he should have two men upon 
Ins ace point, and several men abroad, 
although he should lose one point or two in 
his putting his men into his tables, it is 
his interest to leave a man u])on his adver- 
sary’s ace point, because it will prevent his 
adversary from bearing his men to the best 
advantage, and at the same time the player 
will have a chance of the adversary’s making 
a blot which he may chance to hit. How- 
ever, if a player finds, upon a throw, that he 
has a probability of saving his gammon, he 
should never wait for a blot, as the odds arc 
greatly against his hitting it, but should em- 
brace that opportunity. 

The following are directions for calculating 
the odds of saving or winning the gammon : 
—Suppose the adversary has so many men 
abroad as requireithree throws to bring them 
into his tables, and at the same time that the 
players’ tables are made up, and that he has 
taken up one of the adversary’s men, in this 
case it is about an equal w^er that the ad- 
versary is gammoned. For, in all probability, 
the player has borne two men before he opens 
his tables, and when he bears the third man, 
he will be obliged to open his size or cinque 
point. It it then probable, that the ailvcr- 
sary is obliged to throw twice before he enters 


his men in the player’s tables, twice before 
he puts that man into his own tables, and 
three throws more to put the men which are 
abroad into his own tables, in all seven 
throws. Now the player having twelve men 
to bear, he may be forced to m^e an ace or 
a deuce twice before he can bear all his men, 
and consequently will require seven throws 
in bearing them ; so that, upon the whoie, it 
is about equal whether the adversary is gam- 
moned or not. Suppose a player has three 
men upon his adversary’s ace point, and five 
points on his own tables, and that the adver- 
sary has all his men in his tables, three upon 
each of his five highest points, has the 
player a probability of gammoning his adver- 
sary or not ? 

POINTS. 

For bearing three men from his sixth 


point is . . .18 

From his fifth point . . 15 

From his fourth point . .12 

From his third point . . 9 

From his second point . . 6 

In all . . CO 


Bringing his three men from the ad- 
versary’s ace point, to his size point 
in his own tables, being eighteen 
points each, and, making together , 54 

There must remain . 6 

It is plain from this calculation, that the 
player has much the best of the probability 
of the gammon, exclusive of one or more 
blots which the adversary is liable to make 
in bearing his men, supposing at the same 
time the throws to be upon an equality. 
Suppose two blots are left, either of which 
cannot be hit but by double dice, one must 
be hit by throwing eight, and the other by 
throwing nine, so that the adversary haw 
only one die to hit either of them. 

The chamies of two dice, being in%ll . 36 
The chances to hit six, are six and two 


twice . . .2 

Five and three twice . . 2 

' Two deuces . . .1 

Two fours . . .1 

The chances to hit nine arc six and 
three twice . . .2 

Five and four twice . . 2 

Two trois . . .1 


For hitting in all . 11 
Chances for not hitting, remain 25 
So that the odds are twenty- five to eleven 
against hitting either of these blots. 

This method may be taken to find out the 
odds of hitting three, four, or five blots upon 
double dice, or blots made upon double or 
single dice at the same time. After know- 
ing how many chances there are to hit any 
of those blots’, they must be added together, 
and then subtracted from the number thirty- 
six, which are the chances of the two dices, 
and the question is solved. 

The Jaws of backgammon are, first. If a 
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man is taken from any point, it must be 
played, if two men are taken from it they 
also must be played. Third, If a player has 
only fourteen men in play, there is no penal- 
ty inflicted ; because by his playing with a 
less number than he is entitled to, he plays 
to a disadvantage for want of the deficient 
man to make up his tables. Fourth, If he 
bears any number of men before he has en- 
tered a man taken up, and which of course 
he was obliged to enter, such men so borne 
must be entered again in the adversary's 
tables, as well as the man taken up. Fifth, 
If he has mistaken his throw and played it, 
and his adversary has thrown, it is not in the 
choice of either of the players to alter it, un- 
less they both agree so to do. 

The probable method of prolonging a hit 
at backgammon, affords a case of instruction 
as well as curiosity ; for there is a proba- 
bility of making fhc liit last by one of the 
players for many hours, although they shall 
both play as fast as usual. Suppose B to 
have borne thirteen men, and that A has his 
fifteen men in B’s tables, viz. three men upon 
his size point, as many upon his ciiuiuc, qua- 
tre, and trois points, two ujion his deuce 
point, and one upon his ace point. A in this 
situation can prolong it by bringing his fif- 
teen men home, always securing six close 
points till B luis entered his two men, and 
Drought them upon any certain point ; as soon 
as B has gained that point A will open an 
ace, deuce, or trois point, or all of them, 
which done, B hits one of them, and A tak- 
ing care to have two or three men in B s 
tables, is ready to hit that man, and also he 
being certain of taking up the other man, 
has it in his power to prolong the hit almost 
to any length, provided he takes care not to 

Backside, s. The hinder part of any 
Back-S4news, strains in. 

The symptoms are swelling, heat, and pro- 
portionate degree of lameness. Bleeding 
and rest are absolutely necessary, assisted by 
an emollient poultice from the hoof to the 

Bacon, s . The flesh of a hog salted j 
Badgeh, s, a brock, an animal. 

^ The usual length of the badger is two feet 
six inches, exclusive of the tail, which is 
barely six inches long, and covered with long 
hair, tlie same as those of the body ; the 
weight from fifteen to thirty -four pounds — 
the last is rare, but in the winter of 1779, 
Mr. Pennant had a male badger of that 
weight ; the eyes are very small, the ears 
short and rounded ; the neck thick, and 
the whole shape of the body clumsy, and 
which being covered with long coarse hairs, 
like bristles, adds to its awkward appearance ; 
each hair next the root is of a dirty, yellow- 
ish white, the middle is black, and the extre- 
mity grey ; hence arose the old saying, “ As 
grey ts a badger/' It has thirty-foqr teeth. 


open such points as two fours, two fives, or 
two sixes, out always to open the ace, deuce, 
or trois points, for B to hit him. We add 
the following two critical cases for a back 
game. First, suppose the fore game to be 
played by A, and tnat all his men are placed 
as usual, B has fourteen of his men placed 
upon his adversary’s ace point, and one mtui 
upon his adversary’s deuce point, and B is 
to throw who has the best of the hit ; answer, 
A has the best of it, gold to silver, because, 
if B does not throw an ace to take his adver- 
sary’s deuce point, which is twenty-five to 
eleven against him, A will take up B’s men 
in his tables either singly or make points, 
and then if B secures either A’s deuce or 
trois point, A will put as many men down as 
possible, in order to hit and tliereby get a 
back game. It is evident that the back game 
is powerful, consequently, wliocvcr practices 
it must become a greater proficient at the 
game than he could by any other means. 
Second, Suppose A to have five men placed 
upon his size point, as many upon his qiiatre 
point, and the same number upon his deuce 
^point, all in his own tables. At the same 
time let us suppose B to have three men 
placed upon A’s ace point, as many upon A’s 
trois point, and the sanie number upon A’s 
cinque point, in his own tables, and three 
men* placed as usual out of his tables wlio 
has the best of the hit ? Answer — The game 
is equal till B has gained his cinque and 
quatre points in his own tables, which, if he 
can effect, and by playing two men from A's 
cinque point, in order to force his adversary 
to blot by throwing a cane, which should B 
hit, he will have the best of the hit . — Strutt 
— Ency. Lon, — Hoyle. 

thing ; the hind part of an animal. 


knee. A flannel bag, or large woollen stock- 
ing, secured above the shoulder by a tape, is 
the best mode of applying the poultice. All 
movement of the knee should be avoided. 

nd dried. 


six cutting and two canine teeth in each jaw 
— ^the lower and upper have each five grind- 
ers ; the nose, chin, and lower sides of the 
cheeks are white ; each ear and eye is inclos- 
ed in a pyramidical bed of black, the base of 
which incloses the former t— this point ex- 
tends beyond the eye to the nose : the throat 
and upper parts of the body are black. This 
is a singularity in the b^ger, for all other 
animals have hair of a lighter colour upon 
their bellies, than upon their backs. The 
legs and feet of the badger are black, very 
short, and strong ; each foot is divided into 
five toes, those in the fore feet are armed 
with long claws, well adapted for digging its 
subterraneous habitation, where, ^though 
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there is but one entrance from the surface, 
it forms several apartments, and in the breed- 
ing season carries in grass in its mouth , to form 
a bed for its young. It confines itself to its 
hole during the day, feeding only at night. 
It is so cleanly as never to obey the calls of 
nature in its own burrow. It is said the fox 
takes advantage of this niceness, and uses an 
obvious method to make .the badger’s home 

Badger-iii/ntino, s. 

Few creatures defcnjJ themselves better, or 
bite with greater keenness, than the badger ; 
on that aceount it is frequently baited with 
dogs trained for that purpose, and defends 
itself from their attack, with astonisinng 
agility and success. Its motions are so quick, 
that a dog is often desperately wounded in 
the moment of assault, and obliged to fly. 
The thickness of the badger’s skin, and the 
length and coarseness of its hair, are an ex- 
cellent defence against tlie bites of the dogs ; 
its skin is so loose as to resist the impression 
of their teeth, and gives the animal an oppor- 
tunity of turning itself round, and wounding 
its adversaries in their tendercst parts. In 
this manner this singular creature is able Up 
resist repeated attacks both of men and 
dogs, from all quarters, till, being over- 
powered with numbers, and enfeebled by 
many desperate wounds, it is at last obliged 
to yield. 

In hunting the badger, you must seek the 
earths and burrows where he lies, and in a 
clear moonlight night, go and stop all the 
burrows except one or two, and therein place 
some sacks, fastened with drawing strings, 
which may shut him in as soon as he strains 
the bag. Some only place a hoop in the 
mouth of the sack, and so put it into the 
hole ; and as soon as the badger is in the 
sack, and strnins it, the sack sUps from the 
hoop, and secures him in it, where he lies 
trembling till he is taken from his prison. 

The sacks or bags being thus set, cast off 
the hounds, beating about all the woods, 
hedges, and tufts round about, for the com- 
pass of a mile or two, and what badgers are 
abroad, being alarmed by the hounds, will 
soon betake themselves to their burrows. 
Observe that the person who is placed to 
watch the sacks, must stand close, and upon 
a clear wind, otherwise the backer will dis- 
cover him, and immediately fly some other 
Yf&w into his burrow. 

But if the dogs can enconnter him before 
he can take his sanctuary, he will then stand 
at bay like a bopr, and make good sport, 
vigorously biting and clawing the dogs. In 
general, when mey fight, they lie on their 
backs, using both teeth and nails ; and by 
blowing up their skins, defend themselves 
against the bites of the dogs and the blows 
given by the men. When the badger finds 
that the terriers yearn him in his burrow, he 
will stop the hole between him and the terri- 
ers ; and if they stiU continue baying, he will 
remove his couch into another chamber or 


unpleasant, of , which he by this means pos- 
sesses himself. In walking, the badger treads 
on his whole heel, like the bear, which brings 
the belly very near the ground. Immediate- 
ly below the tail, between that and the anus, 
there is a narrow transverse orifice, from 
whence continually exudes a white substance 
of a very foetid smell : this seems peculiar 
to the badger and the hysena. 


part of the burrow, and so from one to ano; 
ther, barricading the way before them as he 
retreats, till he can go no farther. 

If you intend to dig the badger out of his 
bun*ow, you must be provided with such tools 
as are used for digging out a fox : you should 
also have a pail of water ready to refresh the 
terriers when they come out of the earth 
to take breath and cool themselves. 

It is 1 10 unusual tiling to put some small bells 
about tiie necks of the terriers, which, making 
anoise, will cause the badger to bolt out. 

In digging, the situation of the ground must 
be observed and considered; or instead of 
advancing the work, you may probably hin- 
der it. In this order you may besiege them 
in their holds, or castles, and break their plat- 
forms, parapets, and casemates, and work to 
them with mines and countermines, till you 
have overcome them. ’ 

We must do this animal the justice to 
observe, that, though nature has furnished it 
with formidable weapons of ofleiice, and has 
besides given it strengtii sufficient to use 
them with great effect, it is, notwithstanding, 
very harmless and inoffensive, and, unless 
attacked, employs them only for its support. 

The badger is an indolent animal, and 
sleeps much : it confines itself to its hole 
during the whole day, and feeds only in the 
night. Tlic skin, when dressed with the hair 
on, is used for pistol furniture. Its flesh is 
eaten : the hind quarters are sometimes made 
into hams, which, when cured, are not infe- 
rior in goodness to the best bacon. The hairs 
are made into brushes, which are used by 
painters to soften and harmonise their shades. 

Extraordinary Affection in the Badger. 
— ^IVo persons were on a short journey, and 
passing through a hollow way, a dog which 
was with them, started a badger, which he 
attacked, and pursued, till he took shelter in 
a burrow under a tree. With some pains 
they hunted him out, and killed him. Being 
a very few miles from a village, called Cha- 
pellatiere, they agreed to drag him there, as 
the commune gave a reward for every one 
which was destroyed ; besides, they puiposed 
selling the skin. Not having a rope, they 
twisted some twigs, and drew him along the 
road by turns. They had not proceeded 
far, when they heard a cry of an animal 
in seeming distress, and stopping to see 
from whence it proceeded, another badger 
approached them slowly. They at first threw 
stones at it, notwithstanding which it drew 
near, came up to the dead animal, began to 
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lick it, andcontinued its mournful cry. The the midst of the village; nor could dogs, 
men, surprised at this, desistedfrom offering boys, or men, induce it to quit its situation 
any further injury to it, and again drew the by any means, and, to their shame be it said, 
dead one along as before ; when the living they had the mhumanity to kill it, and after- 
badger, determined not to quit its dead com- wards to burn it, declaring that it could be 
panion, lay down on it, taking it gently by no other than a witch. — B^on — Daniel. 
one ear, and in that manner was drawn into 

Bag, s. a sack, a pouch; that part of animals in which some particular 
juices are contained, as the poison of vipers. 

Bag, V. To put into a bag. In sporting parlance, to kill. 

Bagatelle, s. a trifle ; a game. 

Bait, v. To put meat to tempt animals. 

Bait, s. Meat set to allure animals to a snare ; a temptation ; an entice- 
ment; a refreshment on journey. In Fishing, worms, paste, &c. 
Balance, s. A pair of scales ; the overplus of weight ; equipose. 
Balance, !?. To weigh in a balance ; to counterpoise. 

Bald, a. Without hair ; without natural covering. 

Balk, s, A ridge of land left unploiighed ; disappointment when least 
expected. In Hunting, a term used when a horse refuses his leap. 
Balk, v. To disappoint; to frustrate. In Hunting, to swerve olf from a 
fence ; to refuse a jump. 

Ball, s. Anything made in around form; a round thing to play with, 
a hand -ball, a billiard-ball. 

Balls (injarripry) are boluses given to In holding the tongue with the left hand 
horses, and should not exceed in size a hen’s wliilc the ball is introduced, great care is 
egg. Though named balls, they are general- required, as the rough and violent manner in 
ly rolled up in a cylindrical form, about one which this is sometimes done, injures the 
inch in diameter, and two and a half in tongue or lacerates the under part of it, 
length ; but the form of an egg is preferable, named the bridal. The muscles by which 
There is sometimes difficulty in giving balls, swallowing is eftetded may also be seriously 
without using a balling iron ; and there are injured in this way. In violent colds, stran- 
horses that will not take a ball by any other jfles, &c. there is so much soreness of the 
means. In giving it, the horse’s tongue is throat as to render swallowing very painful 
drawn out on the off or right side, and held and difficult ; in such eases neither balls nor 
firmly with the left hand, while with the drenches should be given, as they are sure to 
right the ball is passed over the tongue into do mischief by irritating the throat, and may 
the pharynx, or top of the gullet. The hand even suffocate the.animal by getting into the 
should be kept as near to the roof of the wind-pipe. 

mouth as possible ; there will then be much When a ball is found to exceed the proper 
less danger of being wounded by the teeth, size, it should be divided and given at twice, 
The moment the right hand is withdrawn as much injury has been done by giving balls 
from the mouth, the tongue is let loose, and too large, especially when they have become 
the ball generally swallowed. dry and hard, or been wrapped in tliu;k paper. 

Balls should he made at the time they are In making balls, the dry ingredients should 
wanted ; as by keeping they become so hard be finely powdered and well mixed, and the 
as to be insoluble in the stomach, and pass liquid for forming them should be adapted to 
through the intestines unchanged. By keep- the nature of the other ingredients. When 
ing they also lose much of their strength, a ball contains any acrid, or very powerful in- 
particularly when the ingredients are evapor- gredient, such as sublimate or arsenic, flour 
able in the common temperature of the at- and paste may be employed for mixing it up, 
mosphere, which is the case with camphor, and a small bran mash should be given a little 
ammonia, essential oils, &c. But the most before or after it. After giving a ball, grooms 
serious inconvenience which arises from giv- sometimes press or pinch the throat for the 
ing balls that have been kept until they be- purpose of making the horse swjdlow it ; but 
come very hard, is, that (they are liable to this should never be done, as it is apt to ex- 
stick in the throat or gullet, and thereby cite coughing, by which swallowing is pre- 
endanger the horse’s life. vented. The only thing necessary after the 

Balls cannot be conveniently given unless hand is withdrawn is to* keep the mouth shut, 
wrapped up in paper : but for this purpose and press the nose downwards, in a moderate 
the softest and thinnest should be chosen. degree, towards the chest.— ITAifc. 
Balling-Iron, 5. An instrument used in administering balls to horses. 
It is intended to keep the nfoutli open while the ball is being introduced, 
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and answers the double purpose of assisting the groom in the opera- 
tion, and saving his hand from injury from the horse’s teeth. In its 
use it should be carefully covered with cloth, to prevent the tongue of 
the animal from being lacerated. 

Balm, s. The sap or juice of a shrub, remarkably odoriferous, and of 
healing qualities ; any valuable or fragrant ointment ; anything that 
soothes or mitigates pain. 

Balsam, s. A thick fluid soluble in spirit of wine. 

Balsams are a kind of resinous juice, dispensed in veterinary practice arc these : — , 
united with some of the extractive matter of Balsam of Canada. — A strong dieuretic 
the various plants they are obtained from, in used in chronic cough and diseases of the 
combination with an essential oil. All the lungs. 

balsams are occasionally in use in veterinary Balsam of C(q)aiha, or Capivi. — Possesses 
medicine, and were formerly in very high similar proptsrties to that of Canada.' 
estimation, fortheir supposed salutary action Balsam of /Vmrs.— Now called Tincture 
in chronic diseases of the lungs. They were of Benjamin, an excellent traumatic, 
also considered as a sovereign vulnerary for Balsam of Gilead. — Similar in its proper- 

abraded urinary passages. It is the modem ties to Copaiba. 

doctrine to think their efficacy overrated, and Balsam of Peru.— A stimulant ; used 

which is probably in some respects true, par- externally to irritable ulcers, 
ticularly as regards their expectorant quali- Balsam of To/m.— S ame properties and 
ties : nevertheless they are far from being uses as Pern. 

inert; on the contrary, they appear to act Balsam of Sulphur. —An expectorant; in 
favourably in some instances, as a warm tere» inflammatory coughs, however, its use is 
binthinated stimulant. The princii»al balsams dangerous. — Outlines of Vet. Art . — White., 

Balsamic, a. Unctuous, mitigating. 

Bamboo, s. An Indian plant of the reed kind. 

Bandalekrs, s. Small wooden cases covered with leather, each of them 
containing pow^dcr that is a suflicient cliarge for a musket. Obs. 
Bandog, {Cafiis Villaticus,) .9. A mastift*. 



TOs variety is lighter, smaller, and more with shades of black or brown, and semi- 
active than the mastifl*, from which he is curled almost over his whole body ; his legs, 
descended by a cross with the foxhound. He however, are smooth. Although he generally 
is not near so powerful a dog as the former, attacks his adversary in front, like the mas- 
but is more fierce in his natural disposition, tiff and bull do^, it is not his invariable 
From his descent, he possesses a finer sense practice, for he is sometimes seen to seize 
of smelling than that dog. His hair is rougher, cattle by the flank. His bite is said to be 
generally of yellowish or sandy grey, streaked severe and dangerous. — Brown, 
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Bandy, s. A club turned round at bottom for striking a ball. 

Bandy- LEG, s. A crooked leg. 

Bane, s. Poison, mischief. 

Bank Swallow, River Swallow, Bank Martin, or Sand Swallow, s. 
This is the smallest species of British Swallow ; length four inches and 
three quarters. The whole upper parts of the plumage are of a mouse- 
coloured brown ; the upper parts white, except across the breast, which 
is brown ; legs dusky, a little feathered behind ; bill dusky ; irides ha- 
zel. The Bank Swallow is not near so plentiful, and is more local than 
the other species. — Montagu, 

Bantam, s. 

The Bantantf a well-known small breed, beinpc good nurses, as well as good layers, 
originally from India, is chiefly valued forks Sir John Sebright, M.P. for Herts, is one of 
grotesque figure and delicate flesh. the chief amateurs of this breed. Sir John’s 

There has been lately obtained a variety of breed are beautifully striped and variegated, 
bantams, extremely- small, and as smooth In addition, there is a South American 
legged as a game fowl. From their size and variety, either frbm Brazil or Buenos Ayres, 
ddicacy, they are very convenient, as they which will roost in trees. They are very 
may always stand in the place of chickens, beautiful, partridge-spotted and streaked; the 
when small ones are not otherwise to be had. eggs small, and coloured like those of the 
They arc also particularly used for sitting pheasant; both the flesh and eggs are fine 
upon the eggs of partridges, and pheasants, favoured and delicate. — Moubray. 

Bar, s, a piece of wood laid across a passage to hinder entrance ; a bolt 
to fasten a door ; any obstacle ; a rock or bank at the entrance of a 
'harbour ; anything used for prevention ; a moveable piece of timber 
used in the menage to teach horses to leap. 

Barb, s. Anything that grows in the place of the beard ; the points that 
stand backward in an arrow. 

Bauii, V, To jag arrows and fishing-hooks. 

Barb, s, A Barbary Horse. Vide Arab and Horse. 

Barbadoks Tar, s. A bituminous substance of strong diuretic power. 

It is used in chronic coughs, and externally employed in strains and bruises. 
Barbecue, s. A hog dressed whole. 

Barbed, a. Bearded ; jagged with hooks. 

Barrel, s. A kind of fish found in rivers. 
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The Barbel is one of the coarsest fishes. 
In England they are deemed the worst of 
fresh-water fish, and seldom eaten but by the 
poorest sort of people, who sometimes boil 
them with a piece of bacon to give them a 
relish. The roe is very noxious, affecting 
those unwarily eating it with a vomiting, 
purging, and a slight' swelling. 

The Barbel takes its name from the barbs, 
or wattels, at his mouth. They begin to run 
up the rivers in March and April. When 
they spawn, they keep together in com- 
panies, making holes in the gravel wherein 
they cast it. 

The head of the barbel is smooth ; the nos- 
trils are near the eyes ; it has a leather 
mouth, which is placed below ; on each (Cor- 
ner is a single beard, and another on each 
side of the nose ; the shape is long, round, 
and handsome ; the dorsal fin is armed with 


a remarkable strong spine, sharply serrated ; 
with which it can inflict a severe wound on 
the uncautious handler, and do much damage 
to the net. The side fin is straight; the 
scales are not large, and of a pale gold colour, 
edged with black ; the belly white, the tail is 
a little bifurcated, and of a deep purple. It 
is sometimes found three feet in length, and 
weighing eighteen pounds. According to 
the acjcouuts in the Elements of Natural His- 
tory, it is m(;t with from two to fifteen feet 
long, grows quickly, is very tenacious of life, 
ami lives to a great age. 

If tluM'cbc any difference in the taste of their 
flesh, they are most in season the latter end 
of the summer ; but in they are not worth 
noticing, except for the sport the angler de- 
rives from the catching of them, and which 
from their being so strong and determined a 
fish when hooked, is very great. — Daniel. 


Barge, 5. A boat for pleasure ; a boat for burthen. 

Barger, 5, A river-keeper; the manager of a barg-e. 

Bark, x. The rind or covering of a tree ; a small ship. 

Bark, V. To strip trees of their bark ; to make the noise which a dog makes. 

Bark, Peruvian, or Ciiinciiona, s^A tonic and frcbrifiige medicine. Its 
effects upon the horse are trifling ; it is useful chiefly in diabetes. There 
arc three qualities, pale, red, and yellow. The first is best. 

Bark Oak, s. An excellent substitute for Peruvian. * 

Barley, 5. A grain of which malt is made. 

Barm, s. Yeast ; tlie ferment put into drink to make it work. 

Barn, s, A place or house for laying tip any sort of grain, hay, or straw. 

Barnacle, s. A kind of sliellfish which attaches itself to timber floating 
at sea ; a bird, vide Bk.rnacle. 

Barometer, ,s'. A niachinc for measuring the weight of the atmosphere, 
and the variations in it, in order chiefly to determine the changes of 
the weather. 


Barometer . — There is no instrument now] 
niore generally used for ascertaining the com- 
ing weather than the barometer. It may how- 
ever be remarked, that it is more from its 
rising or falling, than from its height or low- 
ness that we are to infer fair or foul weather. 
Generally speaking, the rising of the mercury 
pressages clear fair weather, and its falling, 
loul weather ; as rain, snow, high winds, and 
storms. 

In vei^ hot weather, the falling of the 
mercury indicates thunder. 

In winter the rising indicates frost, and in 
frosty weather, if the mercury fall three or 
four divisions, there will follow a thaw ; but 
in a continued frost, if the mercury rise, it 
will snow. 

AVhen foul weather happens soon after the 
falling of the mercury, expect but little of it; 
and on the contrary, expect but little fair 
weather when it proves fair shortly after the 
mercury has risen. 

In foul weather, w’hen the mercury rises 
much and high, and so continues for two or 
three days before the foul w'eathcr is over, 


then expect a couUnuaiice of fair weather to 
follow. 

Ill fair weather, when the mercury falls 
much and low, and thus continues for two or 
three days before the rain comes, then expect 
a great deal of wet and probably liigli winds. 

The unsettled motion of the mercury de- 
notes uncertain and changeable weather. 

Tile words engraved on the register plate 
of the barometer, it may be observed, cannot 
be strictly relied upon to correspond exactly 
with the state of the weather ; though it will 
in general agree with them as to the mercury 
rising and falling. 

When the thermometer and barometer rise 
together in summer, with rain in large drops, 
a wholesome state of the atmosphere is at hand. 

A ^reat and sudden rising of the barometer, 
that is to say, a great accession of atmospheri- 
cal pressure, will, in some persons, occasion a 
slight temporary difficulty of hearing and ting- 
ling in the ears, similiar to that which is ex- 
perienced in descending from high mountains, 

I or from the air in balloons.— 
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Barrel, s , A round wooden vessel to be stopped close ; a vessel contain- 
ing liquor ; anything hollow, as the barrel of a gun ; a cylinder. 


Barrel-making has occupied the attention 
of gun manufacturers from the lirst invention 
of fire-arms to the present time. Experi- 
ments in the material as well as tlie construc- 
tion of barrels, have been extensively tried 
by the artists of every country. A gradual 
and progressive improvement ivas the result, 
until the stub-barrel of the present day has 
superseded every other kind, and seems to 
have reached the utmost perfection that hu- 
man ingenuity can accomplish. 

The peculiar formation of barrels at differ- 
ent penods, and by different artists, will be 
interesting to sportsmen generally. 

Spanish barrels have always been held in 
great esteem, as well on account of the quality 
of the iron — which is generally considered 
the best in Europe — as because they possess 
the reputation of being forged and bored more 
perfectly than any others. It should be ob- 
served, however, that of the Spanish barrels, 
those only that are made in the capital are 
accounted truly valuable ; in corisequen<;e of 
which a great many have been made at other' 
places, especially in Catalonia and Biscay, 
with the names and marks of the Madrid 

f unsmiths. Tljey ai'e also counterfeited at 
iiege, Munich, &c. ; and a person must be 
a good judge not to be deceived by these 
spurious barrels. 

These barrels were formerly in such high 
repute, that the price of them was enormous. 
Those of Helen, Fernandez, and Bez, sold in 
France for a thousand livres, or ^£43 15s. ; 
while the barrels of artists of lesser name 
produced three hundred, or i£l3. sterling. 

After tlie barrels of Madrid, those of Bus- 
tindui and St. Olabe, at Placentia, in Biscay, 
and of Jean and Clement Pedroesteva, Eudal 
Pous, and Martin Marechal, at Barcelona, 
arc the most esteemed ; these usually sell in 
France for eighty French livres, or 4J3. 10s. 
sterling. 

Almost all the barrels made at Madrid are 
composed of the old shoes of horses of mules, 
collected for the purpose. They are all 
welded longitudinally, but instead of being 
forged in one plate or piece, as in other coun- 
tries, they are made, like the English twisted 
barrels, in five or six detached portions, 
which arc afterwards welded one to the end 
of another, two of them forming the breech 
or reinforced part of the barrel. We may 
form some idea of the very great purity to 
Vhich the iron is brought in the course of 
the operation, when we arc told, that to make 
a barrel, which, rough from the forge, weighs 
only six or seven pounds, they employ a mass 
of mule-shoe iron, weighing from forty to 
forty-five pounds ; so that from thirty-four 
to thirty-eight pounds are lost in the heat- 
ings and hammerings it is made to undergo 
before it is forged into a barrel. 

Notwithstanding the great reputation of 
the Spanish barrels, however, they are little 


used in France, and still less in England, 
their awkward form and their great length 
and weight being strong objections to them, 
especially since they have begun to make, 
their pieces so very light and short in these 
countries ; and from our own experience of 
the Spanish barrels, we are convinced that 
the avidity with which they are sought after 
by some persons, and the extravagant prices 
that are given for them, proceed more 
from a fancied than from any real superi- 
ority they possess over those made in this 
country. 

The Spanish gunsmiths pique themselves 
upon the very high polish they give to the 
inside of their barrels. We have our doubts 
about the ad van tap derived from this, and 
are still of opinion that if a barrel is so 
smooth as not to lead, it is better to take it 
as it comes from the hand of the manufac- 
turer, than allow the gunsmith to practise 
any farther operation upon it. In support 
of this opinion, Mons. de Marolles informs 
us, that he has seen a barrel rough from the 
borer throw a charge of shot deeper into a 
quire of paper, than another barrel that was 
highly polished within, although the length, 
the bore, and the charge, were the same in 
both. 

* * ♦ 

The canons a ruhan^ or riband barrels ^ of 
the French, very much resemble the English 
twisted barrels. The process pursued in 
their formation is very troublesome, andi 
seems to possess no (;ountervailing advantage. 
A plate of iron about the twelfth part of an 
inch in thickness is turned round a mandril, 
and welded its whole length in the same 
manner as a plain barrel : upon this small 
and light barrel, which is called lining, a 
stripe or plate of iron, about an inch in 
breadth, and bevelled off at the edges, is 
rolled in a spiral direction, by means of suc- 
ces.sive heats — this spiral is termed the riband, 
and its thickness must correspond with the 
part of the barrel it is to constitute. As a 
riband of sufficient length to cover the lining 
from one end to the other would be very diffi- 
cult to manage, it is formed in se^ral pieces, 
and so soon as one piece is nearly rolled on, 
another is welded to the end of it, and the 
operation continued until the whole of the 
lining is covered. The edges are bevelled so 
much, that one edge overlaps the other about 
a quarter of an inch. When the riband is 
all rolled on, the barrel is heated by two or 
three inches at a time, and the turns of the 
spiral united to each other and to the lining 
by being welded in the same manner as a 
twisted or plain barrel, but requiring 
more care and accuracy in the operation. 
It is afterwar^ bored, so that almost the 
whole of the lining is cut out, and scarcely 
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anything left except the riband with which it 
was covered. 

« ♦ 

Lazarini barrels , so called after the maker, 
were formerly celebrated throughout the 
greatest part of Europe. They were very 
long, ana of a very small calibre. Lazarini 
lived at Brescia, about a hundred and fifty 
years ago. lie did not forge these barrels 
himself, but he finished them with great 
accuracy, and ornamented them in a rich 
and elegant manner. At the time, however, 
when these barrels were in high estimation, 
there were numerous counterfeits bearing the 
name and mark of Comuiazzo, and it re- 
quires some acquaintance with the genuine 
barrels not to be deceived by the spurious 
ones. The true Lazarini arc now to be found 
only in the repositories of the curious. 

The vanity of possessing sometliing that 
is singularly curious, the false idea that 
whatever is expensive must necessarily be 
good, and sometimes, though rarely, the 
laudible desire of improvement, have all in 
their turns been the causes of a \ariety of ex- 
periments made in the manufacture of barrels. 
An artist in London, who wrought a great 
deal of Spanish iron, forged barrels from 
old scythes, from wire, from needles, and a 
great many other articles suggested by the 
whim of the customcrs~who made barrels 
with a lining of steel, land formed others 
with a double spiral of steel, aiid iron alter- 
nately — confessed after these numerous 
trials, that “ stub iron wrought into a twisted 
barrel is superior to every other.'' When- 
ever steel was employed, he found that the 
barrel neither welded nor bored so perfectly 
as when iron alone was used. 

♦ * ♦ 

The English stub barrels are deservedly 
celebrated for their superior elegance and 
strength, as well as for the accuracy with which 
they throw their ball or shot. The iron em- 
ployed in them is formed of stubs, which 
arc old horse-shoe nails, procured from 
country farriers, and from poor people who 
gain a subsistence by picking them up on 
the great roads leading to the metropolis, 
these arc originally formed from the softest, 
toughest iron that can be had, and this is 
still farther purified by the numerous heat- 
ings and hammerings it has undergone in 
being reduced from a bar into the size and 
form of nails. They cost about ten shillings 
the hundred weight, and twenty-eight pounds 
are required to make a single barrel of the 
ordinary size. A hoop of iron about an 
inch broad, or six or seven inches diameter, 
is pl^ed perpendicularly, and the stubs, 
previously freed from dirt by washing, are 
neatly piled in it, with their heads outermost 
on each side, until the hoop is quite filled 
and wedged tight with them, the whole re- 
sembling a rough circular cake of iron. This 
is put into the fire, until it has acquired 
a white heat, when it is hammered either by 
the strength of the arm, or by the force of j 


machinery, until it coalesces, and becomes 
one solid mass of iron. The hoop is then 
removed, and the heatings and hammerings 
repeated, until the iron, by being thus 
wrought and kneaded, is freed from every 
impurity, and rendered very tough and close 
in the grain. The workmen then proceeds 
to draw it out into pieces of about twenty - 
four inches in length, half an inch or more 
in breadth, and half an inch in thickness. 

« * « 

Damascus barrels are thus described by 
Hawker : — I saw the process of making* 
them, the mixture of iron and steel for which 
is beat out in long bars, and then, previously 
to being wound round the anvil, twisted by 
a kind of turning lathe, (similar to wringing 
clothes when wet), and then beat flat again. 
Although these are by far the dearest barrels 
that are made, yet the price of one in Bir- 
mingham is very trifling, viz. : — 

Forging - - - - £1 10 0 

Boring and grinding - - 0 5 0, 

Filing and patent breech - 0 110 

Proof 0 16 

£2 7 0 

The stub barrels, which are generally used 
for best guns, cost about sixteen shillings 
each.” 

The Damascene barrels aie now unfashion- 
able, and never had anything to recommend 
them, but as being a pretty novelty. 

* * ♦ 

On boring of barrels there has been much 
diversity of opinion j and if Colonel Hawker’s 
tlieory be correct, the bore should not be 
perfectly cylindrical. 

With respect to the common sized guns, 
which are usually made for the sports of the 
field, there are two good ways of boring ; tho 
one is, to leave a cylinder for about three- 
fourths of the barrel, (always taking epe, 
however, to preserve a tightness for a little 
friction just where the shot first moves), and 
let the remaining [part be gradually relieved 
to the muzzle. For instance ; suppose a 
barrel to be two feet eight inches long, we 
would say (beginning at the breech end) 
abemt six inches tight, twenty-one inches a 
cylinder, and the remaining five inches re- 
lieved to the muzzle. All this must be done 
with the most delicate possible gradation, 
and in so small a degree, that even some gun- 
makers could scarcely discover it. How 
natural, then, is it, that many sporting 
authors should be so far deceived, m to fancy 
the best guns are bored a true cylinder, and 
therefore, argue in its favour. This relief 
has the effect of making the gun shoot as 
close as it can do, compatibly with the 
strength and quickness required, which should 
however, be increased as much as possible 
by the best constructed breechings. 

The other plan is, to make the barrel 
regularly tighter all the way down, so that, 
in firing, the shot goes progressively easier as 
it approaches the muzzle. All this relief 
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must be given in a very trifling degree, be- sword or bow, the very reverse of this takes 
cause, should the barrel be too much o{)ened place, for if a crack, though but of a slight 
in any part, it would admit of the powder depth, occurs in either, it will break at that 
escaping between the wadding and the sides place, when bent but very little, because the 
of the calibre, by which the shooting of the effort is made upon the fibres disposed longi- 
gun would be rendered weak. For this tudinally, whereas, if the fault be a chink, or 
reason, I should even object to having a hole even a slight flaw, the sword or bow will not 
through the wadding that covers the powder, give way. The flaw is much more frequent 
which many do to prevent the confined air than the chink, the latter scarcely ever 
from resisting the ramrod. * * occurring but in barrels forged as above, in 

The imperfections to which a barrel is which the fibres of the metal run longitudi- 
liablc in forging, are of three kinds, viz., the nally. When external and superficial, they 
chinks the cranky and tlie flaw. The chink are all defects in point of neatness only, but 
is a solution of continuity running length- when situated within the barrel, they are of 
wise of the barrel. The crack is a solution material disadvantage, by affording a lodg- 
nf continuity more irregular in its form than ment to moisture and foulness that corrode 
the chink, an<l running in a traiiverse direc- the iron, and thus continually enlarge the 
tion, or across the barrel. The flaw differs excavation, until the barrel bursts, or be- 
from both ; it is a small plate or scale, which comes dangerous to use. * * 

adheres to the barrel by a narrow base, from Colonel Hawker says, “ that a barrel may 
which it spreads out as the head of a nail be pretty good, and perfectly safe, and yet 
does from his shank, and, when separated, not able to bear the scientific inspection of a 
leaves a pit or hollow in the metal. first-rate maker or judge. This is, to hold 

With regard t6 the soundness of the barrel, the barrel up to the window, and gradually 
the chink and flaw are of much greater im- raise it, till the shade from above the window 
portance than the crack, as the cflbrt of the runs along its surface, by w^hich inspection 
powder is exerted upon the circumference, you will easily discover the most trifling want 
and not upon the length of the barrel. In a of finish.^’ — Essay on Shootiny. 

Basilicon, s. An ointment; called also tetrapharmacon. It is now called 
ointment <jf yellow resin ; it is a digestive. 

Basin, s, A small pond ; a part of the sea enclosed in rocks ; a dock for 
repairing and building ships. 

Basket-Hilt, s. A liilt of a weapon, so made as to contain the whole 
hand. 

Basset, s. A game at cards. 

Bastard, s. Any thing spurious. 

Bastard, a. Spurious, suppositious, adulterate. 

Bat, 8. A heavy stick ; an implement used in playing cricket ; an ani- 
mal having the body of of a mouse, and the wings of a bird ; not with 
feathers but with a sort of skin which is extended. It brings forth its 
young as mice do and suckles them. 

Bats flitting about late in the evening, in other insects. On the contrary, when hats 
spring and autumn — at which seasons they return soon to their hiding-places, and send 
are most commonly seen — ^foretel a fine day forth loud cries, bad weather may be expect - 
on the morrow ; as do door-beetles, and some ed. — Foster. 

Bat- FOWLING, s. Bird-catching in the night time. 


This sport we call in England, most com- 
monly batting, and some call it low-belling ; 
and the use of it is to go with a great light 
of cressets, or rags of linen dipped in tallow, 
which will make a good light ; and you must 
have a pan or plate made like a lantern, to 
carry your light in, which must have a great 
socket to hold the light, and carry it before you, 
on your breast, with a bell in your other hand, 
and of a great bigness, made in the manner 
of a cow -bell, but still larger ; and you must 
ring it always after one order. — If you carry 
the bell, you must have two companions, 


with nets, one on each side of you ; and 
what with the bell, and what with the light, 
the birds will be so amazed, that when you 
come near them, they will turn up their 
white bellies : your companions shall then 
lay their nets quietly upon them, and take 
them. But you must continue to ring the 
bell ; for if the somid shall cease, the other 
birds, if there be any more near at hand, will 
rise up and fly away.—This is an excellent 
method to catchlarks, woodcocks, partridges, 
and all other land birds. — Burton. 
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Bath, s, A bath is either hot or cold, either of art or nature ; a vessel of 
hot water, in which another is placed that requires a softer heat than 
the naked fire. 

Bathe, v. To wash in a bath ; to supple or soften by the outward appli- 
cation of warm liquors ; to wash with any thing. 

Both thti warm and the cold bathings of twitchings that succeed distemper ; and in 
dogs are attended, in many cases, with the some other cases of habitual weakness, as 
happiest effects. When a warm iuM is used rickets, &c. ; but for dogs in health, I am 
for a dog, the heat should be regulated ac- convinced that bathing is not so salutary as 
cording to the case. In inflammation it is often supposed. — Bhdm, 
should be considerable, and in rheumatisms 

also ; but it must be remembered that, from In Falconry. — Hawks should bathe every 
habit, many persons can bear, without incon- five or six days, in a clear stream, or pool of 
venience, a heat that would be most distres- water, that is shallow at the edge : but when 
sing to a dog ; consequently, when it is at- these are not at hand, eyesses may be made 
tempted to ascertain the heat by the hand to bathe in pans sufficiently large for the 
alone, this circumstance should be considered, purpose. 

The water bath should come all over the A moderate quantity of food is to be given 
animal, except the head ; and when any one to the hawk, before he is taken to the stream ; 
particular part is more especially affected, a creance is to be tied to the leash, and fas- 
that part ought to be rubbed during the tened to the ground ; he is then to be un- 
bathing, with the hand. The dog being hooded, and placed near the water. The 
removi^d from the water, the utmost care falconer must then retire to a distance, 
should be observed to avoid his taking coldj When the hawk has bathed, he should be left 
by exposure. He should b(; first rubbed as to plume himself on the beach, as long as he 
dry as may be by a change of cloths, and then remains quiet, but he must be cautiously 
be put into a clothes-basket, wrapped up in a taken up the moment he shows signs of un- 
blanket, add there confined till thoroughly easiness, lest he should haibin creance with a 
dry. ^ full crop, which is always to be prevented by 

Cold bathing is also, in some instances, every possible precaution. Sebright. 
very useful, particulaidy in the spasmodic | 

Batoon, s. a staff or club. 

Battle- DOOR, $. An instrument with a round handle and a flat blade, to 
strike a ball or shuttlecock. 

B.attu,, 9. The shooting of preserved g-arne by a numerous company. 

Those huntsmen who are so fond of un- the Nawalis women ; many large and small 
necessarily getting blood and wasting foxes, boats carried on carts, drawn by fifty, forty, 
would doubtless have been much gratified thirty, or twenty bullocks ; tigers, leopards, 
at the hunting match given by the Prince hawks, fighting-cocks, quails, and nightin- 
Esterhazy, Regent of Hungary, upon the gales ; pigeons, dancing-women, and boys ; 
signing the treaty of peace with France — a singers, players, buffoons, and mountebanks, 
day’s sport that bids fair to vie, in point of lu short, * his excellency had everything, 
blood (if the King of Naples^ slaughter be every object which could please or surprise, 
excepted), with any of those recorded in cape a smile, or raise a sneer, attract ad- 
modern history ; as there were killed, 160 miration, fix with wonder, or convulse with 
deer, 100 wild boars, 300 hares, and 80 foxes, laughter, ; captivate the eye, lull the ear, or 
The king had a larger extent, and a longer tickle the palate. About five hundred coolies 
period for the exercise of his talents, and were employed to carry his shooting appar- 
it was proved diat during his journey to atus, guns, powder, shot, et eeteras; he 
Vienna, in Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia, had above a thousand double-barrelled guns, 
he killed 5 bears, 1820 boars, 1960 deer, the finest that Manton and Nock could make, 
1145 does, 1625 roebucks, 1121 rabbits, 13 and single-barrels, pistols, swords, and 
wolves, 17 badgers, 16,354 hares, and 354 spears, without number, 
foxes ; the monarch had likewise the pleasure After a gay scene of every species of orien- 

of doing a little in the bird way, by killing, tal amusement and dissipation, we returned 
upon %he same expedition, 15,350 pheasants, to this place, having kUled in our excursion 
and 12,335 partridges. eight tigers, six elephants, and caught twenty- 

* * * one. To enumerate the other kinds of game 

After leaving Lucknow, we directed our would require a sheet as ample as the petition 
course towards Baraeech ; our kafeela con- which was presented to Yenghis Khan, and 
sisted of about 40,000 men, and 20,000 might perhaps be treated by you in the man - 
beasts, composed of 10,000 soldiers, 1000 ner that couquercr treated the petition. — 
cavalry, and near 150 pieces of cannon; ♦ * ♦ 

1500 elephants, 3000 hackeries, and an in- Ashln;idge Castle, Hertfordshire, the seat 
numerable train of camels, horses, and bul- of the Earl of Bridgewater, was lately a scene 
locks ; a great number ol ruts, filled with of great -gaiety. The sports of the field, on 
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the three days of the Duke of York's sojourn, 
were never before equalled. The Duke of 
Wellington's double-barrelled gun brought 
down everything before it. During the last 
four days, a par^ of gentlemen killed 623 head 
of game. Killed from eight guns, in three 
days, 1088 head of game ; — 

1st day, 7 guns, 627 shots, 326 killed 

2nd 9 --- 956 --- 511 

3rd --- 8 --- 388 --- 251 --- 

The^ best shots were, the Duke of York, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Bridgewater, 
and LordVerulam. The Duke of York killed 
on the first day, forty-seven head of game. 

« 9|l * 

In October, 1807, at Up Park, Sussex, 
the seat of Sir H. Featherstonhaugh,! the ex- 
traordinary quantity of five hundred and one 
brace of game was shot, from Wednesday 
morning, the 7th, to Saturday night, thi 

Bawrel, s. a kind of hawk. Obs. 
Bawsin, s. a badger. Obs, 

Bay, a. A colour. 


10th instant, by a party visiting at the 
above mansion. * * 

Lord Rendlesham and party killed th ree 
thousand {seven hundred and seventy-five 
head of game, [during the last week in the 
season of 1807. * * 

On the day before one of the annual par- 
ties at Clumber broke up, two sets went out, 
each consisting of three persons, and a bet 
was laid which should kill most game. It 
was computed that, on an average, each man 
of the six got sixty shots ; total, three hun- 
dred and sixty. The winning triumvirate 
killed three birds I The shooters were. Lord 
Lincoln. General Philips, Captain (afterwards 
General) Lascelles, Reverend Mr. Lascellcs, 
Mr. Cotton, and Lieutenant Colonel Stric- 
land. Here the game had a complete triumph 
over their adversaries. — Daniel — Sportintf 
Anecdotes, 


Of the bays, there are many varieties, and 
they include the very best of our horses of 
every description. The bright yellow bay, 
although very beautiful, and especially if his 
mane and tail aiyi black, is the least valuable, 
because the lightness of his coh)ur seems to 
give him some tenderness of constitution. 


The proper bay, with no white about him, 
and black from the knees and the hocks to 
the feet, is the most desirable of all <;olours ; 
he has generally a good constitution, naturally 
good feet, and, if his conformation is not 
faulty, will turn out a valuable liorse for 
almost every purpose . — The Horse. 


Bay, An opening in the land; the state of anything surrounded by 
enemies ; a tree. 

Bay, V, To bark, as a dog, at the moon ; to shut in. 

Bay Salt, s . Salt made of sea water, which receives Us consistence from 
the heat of the sun, and is so called from its brown colour. 

Bayard, s. A bay horse. 

Beach, s. The shore ; the strand. 

Beadle, s, \i\ forestry , is an officer that warns all the courts of the forest, 
executes process, makes all proclamations, &c. &c. 

Beagle, A small hound, with which hares are hunted. 
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This is the smallest of the dogs of the 
chase which go under the general denomina- 
tion of hound : meaning that kind which 
have the innate property of finding their 
game and pursuing it by what sportsmen call 
scent, which seems to be an impregnation 
of the atmosphere with certain effluvia issue- 
ing from the pores of the skin, and acting 
upon the olfactory .membrane of the dog^s 
nose. 

Although the beagle is far inferior in point 
of speed to the harrier, yet his sense of 
smelling a hare is equally exquisite, and he 
pursues her with indefatigable vigilance, ener- 
gy, and perseverance. Every winding and 
all the mazes are traced by him with a degree 
of exactness which [must be seen to be pro- 
perly understood and justly estimated, while 
the soft and melodious tones of his voice 
afford ecstatic pleasures of the chase, and 
is thus finely described by Somerville : — 

“ Hark! from yon covert, where those tower- 
ing oaks 

Above the humble copse espiring rise, 

"What glorious triumphs bur>st in every 
gale • 

Upon our ravish’d ears ! The hunters 
shout, 

The clanging horns swell their sweet wind- 
ing notes. 

The pack wide opening load the trembling 

air 

With various melody ; from tree to tree 

The propagated cry redoubling bounds, 

AndjWinged zephyrs waft the floating joy 

Through all the regions near. 

The puzzling pack unravel, wile by wile, 

Maze within maze.” 

Beak, 5. The bill or horny mouth of 
Bean, s. The common garden bean ; 

Beans contain but five hundred and seven- 
ty parts of nutritive matter, yet they add 
materially to the vigour of the horse. There 
are many horses that will not stand hard 
work without beans being mingled with their 
food, and these not horses whose tendency 
to purge it may be necessary to restrain by 
the astringency of the bean. There is no 
traveller who is not aware of the diflference 
in tlie spirit and continuation of his horse if 
he allows or denies him beans on his journey. 
They afford not merely a temporary stimulus, 
but they may be daily used without losing 
their power, or producing exhaustion. Two 
pounds of beans may, with advantage, be 
mixed with the chaff of the agricultural 
horse, during the winter. In summer, the 
quantity may be les^ned, or the beans alto- 
gether discontinued* ^ Beans arc generally 

Bean Goose, s . 


Much emulation prevailed in former times 
among sportsmen in* the breeding of beagles, 
and it was then the greatest merit to rear 
dogs of the smallest growth. Amongst ama- 
teurs of limiting, beagles were so carefully 
selected in point of size, th^t they seldom 
exceeded ten or eleven inches in height ; and 
they were so well matched with respect to 
speed, that during the chase a good pack 
might be covered with a sheet. This is with 
all kinds of hounds a sure mark of excel- 
lence. 

Although beagles are slow in speed, they 
are uncommonly eager ; for, if the scent lies 
well, a hare has little chance of escape from 
them. Their slowness, however, is the prin- 
cipal reason of their being ^almost totally 
discontinued in packs, and that they are now 
seldom to be met with beyond a few couples, 
used in some of the southern counties of 
England to ensure finding more certainly in 
greyhound coursing. 

Hunting with the beagle was admirably 
adapted for ladies .and gentlemen up in years ; 
and, besides, afforded much amusement to 
rustics, and other pedestrian hunters ; for 
there were few male persons of any activity 
who could not keep up with them. 

The late Colonel Hardy once had a pack 
of beagles amounting to ten or twelve couples, 
and so diminutive in sizf, that they were 
always (larried to and from the sporting field 
in a large pair of panniers slung across a 
horse. This curious pack was lost to the 
coloiKjl in a rather singular manner. It was 
kept in a barn wliich was one night broken 
open, when all the hounds and the panniers 
were stolen ; and, notwithstanding the most 
diligent search, no trace of either could ever 
be discovered . — Brotvti . 

i bird. 

the liorsc ])er,n. 

given whole. This is very absurd : for the 
young horse, whose teeth are strong, seldom 
requires them ; while th^ld horse, to whom 
they are in a manner necessary, is scarcely 
able to ma8ti(;ate them, swallovrs many of 
them whole which he is unable to break, and 
drops much corn from his mouth in the in- 
elfectual attempt to break them. Beans 
should not be merely split, but crushed ; 
they will even then give sufficient employ- 
ment to the grinders of the animal. Some 
postmasters use chaff with beans instead of 
oats. With hardly-worked horses they may 
possibly be allowed ; but in general cases, 
the beans, without oats, would be too bind- 
ing and stimulating, and would produce 
costiveriess, and probably megrims or stag- 
gers . — The Horse. 
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1'liis species differs very little in its general . These birds arrive in the fen counties in 
appearanee from the grey lag goose, the chief the uutiimn, and take their departure in 
distinction between them being in the bill ; May. They are said to alight in the corn- 
which in this is small, much compressed near tields, and to feed much upon the green 
the end, whitish, '.-nd sometimes of a pale red wheat while they remain in England, 
in the middle, and black at the base and They arc reported to breed in great iium- 
nail : the latter is shaped somewhat like a hers in the Isle of Lewis, and no doubt on 
horse-bean, from which it has obtained the others of the Hebrides, and also at Hudson’s 
name of Beau Goose. Bay. — liewick, 

Bkar, s. a roug^h savage aniina], Bearward, s, A keeper of boars. Obft. 
Bieard, 5. The hair that grows on the lips and chin; sharp prickles grow- 
ing upon the ears of corn ; a barb of an arrow. 

Beast, s. An animal distinguished from birds, insects, fishes, and man ; 
an irrational animal, opposed to man. In forestry ^ there are five beasts ; 
which are properly beasts of forest, or venery ; the hart, hind, hare, 
hoar, and wolf. 

Beat, s, A str<jjfe, ora striking. In sporting phraseology, it means the 
place or country a man passes over in pursuit of game. ^ 

Beat, v. To move in a pulsatory manner ; to dash, as a flood or storm. 
To look for game. 

Beater, s. An instrument with which any thing is beaten; a person 
attending a sportsman, as in pheasant or cock-shooting, to beat the 
covers and flush the birds. 

Bee, h. The insect that makes honey. 

Bee-Eater, a. {Merops apiaster, Linn.) A bird that feeds upon bees. 

Of this genus only one species is British. — Montagu, 

Bee Hive, The case or box in which bees are kept. 

Bees-wax, s. Much used in forming ointment. 

Beech, s, A tree. Bccchen, a. Consisting of the wood of the beech. 
Beef, s. The flesh of black cattle prepared for food ; an ox, bull, or cow. 
Beer, Liquor made of malt and hops; a useful vehicle for tonics and 
cordials. When good it is an excellent restorative for a fatigued horse. 
Heated with spirits and ginger it relieves colic, gripes, &c. 
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Beet, s. The name of a plant. 

Beetle, s. An insect distinguished by having hard cases, or sheaths, un- 
der which he folds his wings ; a heavy mallet. Beetles flying about 
late in an evening often foretel a fine day on the morrow.— 
Belladonna, Nightshade ; a powerful narcotic. 


Mr. Youatt considers this to have some 
prophylactic powers against rabies, but par- 
ticularly when in union with the Scutellaria, 
or sknll-cap. He begins “with a drachi 
ball to a moderate-sized dog, containint 
two scruples of the Scutellaria, and about 




two and a half grains of the belladonna, to 
be given night and morning : on the second 
week two balls are given ; on the third, 
Aree; and this continued for six weeks.'' 
The nightshade is also a general sedative.— 
The Horse. 


Bellow, v. To make a noise as a bull; to make any loud and violent 
outcry. 

Belly, That part of the body which reaches from the breast to the 
thighs, containing the bowels. Bclty-houiid, a. Costive. 

Bellmetal, s. The metal of which bells are made. 

Belt, s. A girdle ; a cincture. 

Bellwether, s. A sheep which leads the flock with a bell hung on his 
neck. 


Benzoin, s. Called also Gum Benjamin. It is a yellow resinous sub- 
stance, and from it Flowers of ifenjamin are extracted. It is used as 
an ingredient in Friar’s balsam and Paregoric Elixer. 

Bernacle, s. A bird like a goose, fabulously supposed to gp-ow on trees. 



The Bernacle, (Anas ErythropuSf linn. 
La Dei-nacle^ Buff.^ weighs about five 
pounds, and measures more than two feet in 
length , and nearly four and a half in breadtli. 
The bill, from the tip to the corners of the 
mouth, is searcelv an inch and a half long, 
black, and crossed with a prde reddish streak 
on each side ; a narrow black line passes from 
the bill to the eyes, the iridcs of which are 
brown ; the bead is small, and, as far as tlie 
crown, together with the cheeks and throat, 
white ; the rest of the head and neck, to the 


breast and shoulders, is black ; the upper part 
of the plumage is prettily marbled or barred 
with blue, grey, blac-k, and white ; the fea- 
thers of the back are black, edged with white, 
and those of the wing coverts and scapulars, 
blue grey, bordered with black near the mar- 
gins, and edged with white ; the quills black, 
edged a little w'ay from the tips with blue 
grey ; the under parts and tail coverts white ; 
the tJiighs are marked with dusky lines or 
spots, and are black near the knees ; the tail 
is black, and five inches and a half long ; the 
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legs and feet dusky, very thick and short, and northern and western parts, where , however, 
have a stumpy appearance. they remain only a short time, and depart 

In severe winters these birds are not un- early in the spring to their northern wilds, to 
common in this kingdom, particularly on the breed and spend the summer. — BewieJe. 

Better, 8, One that lays bets or wagers. 

Bevy, s . A flock of quails. 

Bile, 5. A thick, yellow, bitter liquor, separated in the liver collected 
in the gall bladder, and discharged by the common duct ; a sore angry 
swelling. 

Bill, The beak of a fowl; a kincTof hatchet with a hooked point. 


Billiards, s . A kind of play upon 
balls. 

In order to play billiards well, attention I 
must be given at first to the method of hold- j 
ing the mace ; to the position in which the ' 
player should stand, and the manner of de- 
livering the ball from the mace ; but these 
are much more easily acquired by observation 
or by the direction of a good player, than by 
any possible written rules. A person who 
lays with his right hand must stand with 
is left foot foremost ; and on the contraiy 
he who is left-handed must stand with his 
right foot foremost, by which he will stand 
more steady and firm. Immoderate bursts 
of passion, and e?en fretting at trifling disap- 
pointments in the game, are usually found 
very prejudicial to the player ; his nerves, 
being affected, it is impossible for him to 
make the stroke with that steadiness and 
nicety the game requires. 

The games usually played till lately were 
the white winning and the red winning caram- 
bole games, but the winning and losing caram- 
bole game is now very fashionable. 

The different games of billiards are — 

The white winning game, played with two 
white balls, is twelve in number, when tw'o 
persons play, and fifteen when four play; 
scored (independently of forfeitures) from 
winning hazards only. * 

The white losing game, also twelve in 
number, played with two white balls, is the 
reverse of the winning; the points being 
scored from losing and double, or winning 
and losing hazards. 

The white winning and losing game is a 
combination of the two preceding ; all balls 
put in by striking the adversary’s ball first, 
reckon towards the game. 

The preceding games should be introduc- 
tory to the knowledge of those with three or 
more balls, which are more complicated and 
difficult. 

Choice of ballsf in which the player 
chooses his ball each time, an incalculable 
advantage, generally played against the losing 
and winning game. 

The bricole game^ signifies, being required 
to strike a cushion, from whence the ball is 
to rebound so as to hit that of the adversary, 
reckoned equal to giving eight or nine points. 
When both parties play bricole, the game 


a flat surface, with cues, maces, and 


is ten, scored from bricole hazards, and for- 
feitures. 

The bar-hole, game^ so styled because the 
hole which the ball should be played for is 
barred, and the player strikes for another hole. 
When this is played against the common 
game, the advantage to the last-mentioned is 
calculated at six points. 

One-hole^ in which all balls that go into 
^one hole are counted, and the player who best 
lays his ball at the brink of that particular 
hole, has the advantage. The lead should be 
given from that end of the table where the 
last hazard has been. 

Hazards^ so styled as depending entirely 
upon making hazards, no account being kept 
of the game. Many persons may play at a 
table with balls that are numbered, though 
to avoid confusion seldom more than six play 
at once. The person whose ball is put in 
pays a [fixed sum for each hazard to the 
player, and he who misses pays half the same 
to ium whose ball he played at. The only 
general rule is not to lay any ball a hazard 
for the next player, which may best be done 
by always playing upon him whose turn is 
next, and either bringing his ball close to the 
cushion, or putting it a distance from the rest. 

The doublet game is ten in number, 
played with two balls, most commonly against 
the white winning game, and no hazard is 
scored unless made by a reverberation from 
the cushion, calculated as equivalent to giv- 
ing five points. 

The commanding gamef where the adver- 
sary fixes upon the ball which the striker is 
to play at, reckoned equal to having fourteen- 
points out of twenty-four : usually given by 
a skilful player against the common game of 
an indifferent one. 

The limited game is very seldom played. 
In it the table is divided by a line, beyond 
which, if the striker pass his bail, he pays 
forfeit. 

The red or winning and losing carambole 
game consists of twenty-one or twenty-four 
points, reckoned fromcaramboles, and from 
winning and losing hazards, equally ; both 
white and red. Each of the white hazards 
and the carambole counts two ; the red 
hazard three jioints. 
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^ The winning carambole (or red) game is 
sixteen or eighteen in number, obtained (in- 
dependently of the forfeitures which every 
game has peculiar to itself), by winning 
hazards and carom only. 

The losing caramble is nearly the reverse 
of the winning, and consists of sixteen or 
eighteen points, made by caramboles, losing 
and double hazards ; counted as in the win- 
ning and losing game. 

N.B. The simple carambole is only a 
trifling variation from the above. 

The carambole ^mes are played with three 
balls ; one red which is neutral, and termed 
the carambole : the other two white : one 
of them allotted to each player. The caram- 
bole is placed upon a spot on a line even with 
the stringing nail at the bottom of the table, 
and after leading from the upper end the 
striker is either to make the winning or losing 
hazard, according to the particular game, or 
to hit with his own ball the other two succes- 
sively ; for which stroke, called a carambole 
or carom^ he obtains two points. 

The Hussian carambole varies from the 
common carambole in the following par-, 
ticulars:— ^ i 

The red ball is to be placed upon the usual 
spot ; but the player, at the commencement 
of the game, or after his ball has been holed, 
is at liberty to place it where he pleases. 
The leader, instead of striking at the redbidl, 
should lay his own gently behind the same, 
and the opponent may play at cither of them ; 
if the said opponent play at and hole the red 
ball, he scores three ; then the red ball is to 
be replaced upon the spot, and the player 
may take his choice again, always following 
his stroke till both balls are off the table ; he 
gains two points for every carambole ; but if 
in doing that he hole his own ball, then he 
loses as many as othemise he w^ould have 
obtained ; and if he strike at the red ball, and 
should carambole and hole that ball and his 
own, he loses five points ; and when he holes 
all three balls he loses seven, which respec- 
tive numbers he would have won had he not 
lioled his own ball. 

The Caroline or carline game is played 
cither on a round or square table with five 
balls, two white, one red, another blue, and 
the carohne ball yellow. The red ball i.s to 
be placed on its usual spot, the Caroline ball 
exactly in the middle of the table, and the 
blue ball between the two at the lower end 
of the table. The striking spot is at the upper 
end, in a parallel line with the three balls. 
The game is 42, scored from caramboles and 
hazards ; the red hazard counts three, the blue 
two, and the yellow, when holed in the Caro- 
line or middle pocket , is reckoned at six points . 

The four game consists of two partners on 
each side at any of the common games, who 
play in succession after every winning ha- 
zard loss. 

The cushion game consists in the striker 
playing his ball from the top of the baulk 
cushion, instead of following his stroke upon 


the table, and is generally played in the win- 
ning, or winning and losing game, reckoned 
equal to giving six points. 

Fortification Bilimrdsj for an account of 
which see Hoyle. 

As the red, or winning and losing ganUf 
is that most commonly played, and as its 
regulations are, with trifling exceptions, ap- 

{ dicable to all the others, the following will 
)e found a correct code of the general laws 
of billiards. For tables of the odds, and a 
description of particular games, the reader is * 
referred to the later editions of Hoyle. 

Rules <^c. in the tvinning and losing ca- 
rambole. game. — 1. The game commences by 
stringing for the lead and choice of balls. 

2. In stringing, the striker must place his 
ball within the striking ring ; and, if his 
adversary desire it, must stand within the 
limits of the corner of the table. 

3. He who, after playing at the bottom 
cushion, brings his ball nearest to the 
cushion, at the upper or baulk end of the 
table, wins the lead, and chooses his ball. 

4. After the first person has strung for the 
lead, if the adversary who follows should 
make his ball touch the other, he loses the lead. 

5. By holing his own ball, either in string- 
ing or leading, the player loses the lead. 

6. Should the leader fo|^w his ball, with 
either mace or cue, beyond the middle hole, 
it is no lead ; and his adversary may make 
him lead again. 

7. The leader must place his ball within 
the ring, between the striking ntiiis or spots 
at the up])er end of the table •. and the same 
must be observed after every losing hazard 
has been got. 

8. The red ball is to be placed on the lovrer 
of the two spots, at the bottom of the table. 

9. When either of the white balls has 
been holed, &c., it must be replaced in, and 
played from the striking ring, as at the com- 
mencement of the game. 

10. When the red ball has been holed or 
forced over the table, it must be replaced on 
the same spot as at the beginning of the 
game, and the present striker is bound to 
see it thus replaced, otherwise he cannot win 
any points while it is off the spot, and the 
stroke he may make is deemed foul. 

11. 1 f the striker do not hit his adversary ’s 
ball, he loses one point ; and if by the same 
stroke he pocket his own ball, he loses three 
points and the lead. 

12. If the striker force either of the balls 
over the table, he loses the lead. 

13. If the striker force his own, or cither 
of the other balls over the table, after having 
made a carambole or hazard, he gains nothing, 
and also loses the lead. 

14. If the striker hit both the red and his 
adversary's ball with his own ball, this is 
called a carambole or carom, 

15. If the striker with his owm hole his 
adversary's ball, he wins two jjoints. 

16. If the striker hole the red ball, he 
wins t|jree points. 
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17. If the striker hole his own off his 
adversary’s ball he wins two points. 

18. If the striker hole his own off the red 
ball, he wins three points. 

19. If the striker hole both his adversary’s 
and the red ball, he wins five points. 

20. If the striker, by playing at the red 
ball, hole his own and the red bdl, he wins 
six points. 

21. If the striker, by hitting the white ball 
first, hole both his own and the adversary’s 
ball, he wins four points. 

22. If the striker, by striking at the red 
ball first, hole both his own and his adversa- 
ry’s ball, he wins five points : three for 
holing his own ball off the red, and two for 
holing the white ball. 

23 . If the striker play at bis adversary’s 
ball first, and hole his own ball and the red, 
he wins five points ; two for holing his own 
ball off the white, and three for holing the 
red ball. 

24. If the striker play at his adversary’s 
ball, and hole it, at the sarae time that he 
poekcts both his own ball and the red, he 
wdns seven points : two for holing his own 
ball oft' the white, two for holing his adver- 
sary’s, and three for holing the rod ball. 

25. If the striker play at the red, and hole 
his own ball off the same, and the red ball, 
and his adversary’s ball, by the same stroke, 
he W’ins eight points : three for holing his 
own ball oft' the red, three for holing the red, 
and two for holing the white ball. 

26. If the striker make a carambole, and 
by the same stroke poeket his adversary’s 
ball, he wins four points : two for the caram- 
bolc, and two for the wiiite hazard. 

27. If the striker make a carambole, and 
pocket the red ball, he wins five points : two 
for the carambole and three for the red 
hazard. 

28. If the striker should carambole, and 
hole both the red and his adversary's ball, he 
gains seven points : two for the carambole, 
two for the white, and three for the red ball. 

29. If the striker make a carambole by 
striking the white ball first, and hole his own 
by the same stroke, he wins four points : two 
for the carom, and two for the white losing 
hazard. 

30. If the striker make a carambole by 
striking the red ball first, and by the same 
stroke pocket his own ball, he wins live 
points : two for the carambole, and three for 
the red losing hazard. 

31. If the striker play at the white ball 
first, and should make a carambole, and also 
bole his own and his adversary’s ball, he wins 
six points : two for the carambole, and two 
for each white hazard. 

32. If the striker play at the red ball first, 
and carambole, and should likewise hole bis 
own and his adversary’s ball, he gains seven 
points : two for the carom, three for the red 
hazard, and two for the white hazard. 

33. If the striker should carambole by 
playing first at the white ball, and also hole 


bis own and the red ball, be wins seven 

f )oinls : two for the carom, two for the white 
osing hazard, and three for the red winning 
hazard. 

34. If the striker should carambole by 
striking the red ball first, and at the same 
time hme bis own, and the red ball, be wins 
eight points ; two for the carom, three for the 
red losing, and three for the red winning 
hazard. 

35. If the striker should carambole by 
striking the white ball first, and hole his own 
and his adversary’s, and tbipred ball, he wins 
nine points : two for the carambole, two for 
each of the white hazards, and three for the 
red hazard. 

' 36. If the striker should ‘^carambole by 

striking the red ball first, and by the same 
stroke hole bis own and the red, and his 
adversary’s bail, be gains ten points : two for 
the carambole, three for the red losing, three 
for the red winning, and two for the white 
winning hazard. 

37. After the adversary’s ball is ofl’ the 
table, and the two remaining balls are either 
upon the line, or within the stringing nails or 
'spots, at the upper end where the white balU 
are originally placed in leading, it is called a 
baulk ; and the striker, who is to play from 
the ring, must strike the opposite cushion, to 
make his IkiII rebound, so as to hit one of the 
balls in the baulk — which if lie do not, be 
loses one point. 

38. It sometimes happens, after the red 
ball has been holed or force<l over the tabic, 
that one of the white halls so occupies its 
place, that it cannot be put upon its proper 
spot without touching the same. In such a 
case, the marker must hold the red ball in 
his hand, while the striker plays at his adver- 
sary's ball, and immediately afterwards re- 
place the red on its proper spot, so that it 
may not prevent a carambole, !ko. 

39. If the striker play with the wrong ball^ 
it is a foul stroke. 

40. If the striker be going to play with the 
wrong ball, no person ought to discover it to 
him, except his ]>artner, when they are play- 
ing a double match. 

41. If the striker play with the wrong ball, 
and bis adversary should not discover it, 
lie may reckon ail the points gained by the 
stroke, and the marker is obliged to score 
them. 

42. If the striker, after having made a 
hazard or carom, move with his hand or stick 
either of the balls which remain upon the 
table, the stroke is deemed foul. 

43. if a ball be found to have been changed 
during the game, and it isnot known by which 
layer, the game must be played out with the 
alls as they then are. 

41. No one has a right to fake up or other, 
wise move a ball, without permission of the 
adversary. 

45. If a striker touch bis ball with the 
instrument twice, the stroke is foul. 

46. If a striker be impeded in his stroke 
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by his adversary or a spectator, he has aright 
to recommence his stroke. 

47. If the striker should accidently move 
his own ball, without intending at the time to 
make a stroke, he loses no point ; but the 
adversary may replace the ball. 

48. If the striker touch his ball, and make 
his mace or cue go over or past it, he loses 
one point. 

49. If either of the players, in the act of 
striking, happen to move bis own, the adver- 
sary’s, or the red ball, from the place it 
occupied on the table, it is a foul stroke. 

50. When the striker’s, and either of the 
other balls are so close as to touch, and in 
playing the former off, the latter is moved 
from its place, the stroke is considered foul. 

51. If the striker, in attempting a stroke, 
do not touch his ball, it is no stroke, and he 
must strike again. 

52. If, when the balls are very near each 
other, the striker should make hi.s ball touch 
the other, it is to be considered a stroke, 
though not intended as such. 

53. If tlie .striker play upon a ball which 
is still running, tlie stroke is foul. 

54. Whoever stops a ball when ranning,| 
loses the lead; if his adversary do not like 
the ball he has to play at the next stroke. 

55. Whoever retains his adversary’s cue or 
mace, when in the act of striking, makes the 
stroke foul. 

50. If the striker interrupt the course of 
his own ball, when running towards a hole, 
after having made amiss, and it is the opinion 
of the marker that it would have entered the 
pocket, had it nut been interrupted, he loses 
three points. 

57. And if the striker should interrupt, 
stop, or put his adversary’s ball out of it.s 
course, when running towards or into a hole, 
he is subjected to the same forfeiture. 

58. If the striker, after having made a 
hazard, or cararnbole, interrupt the course of 
his own ball, the stroke is foul, and be can- 
not score any of the points he may have thus 
made. 

69. He who blows upon a ball when 
running makes the .stroke foul ; and if his 
own ball were running towards a hole, or 
near a hole, and he be seen by his adversary 
to blow upon it, he loses two points. 

00. If the striker play witli botli feet ofl’ 
the ground, the stroke is deemed foul. 

61. Whoever strikes the table, when the 
ball is running, makes the stroke foul. 

02. If the striker throws his mace or cue 
upon the table so as to baulk his adversary, 
he causes him to make a foul stroke. 

63. If a ball be made to go extremely near 
the brink of a hole, and after sensibly stand- 
ing still, falls into it, the striker wins no- 
thing, and the ball must be put on the same 
brink where it stood before the adversary 
makes his next stroke ; and if it should fall 
into the hole at the instant the striker bath 
played upon his ball, so as to prevent the 
success of Ilia stroke, the striker’s and the 


adversary’s halls inu.st be placed in the same 
relative position, and the striker play again. 

04. He who will not play the game out, 
loses the same. 

05. If a person agree to play with the cue, 
he is obliged to play with it during the whole 
of the game or match ; hut if no agreement 
have been made, be may at any time cliango 
it fur the mace, and vice versa. But when 
the parties agree to play mace against cue, 
the mace player has no right to use a cue, 
nor has the cue player any right to use a 
mace, without permission. 

00. When a person agrees to play with a 
cue, he must play every ball within bis reach 
with the point thereof ; and if be should agree 
to play with the liutt of the cue, he has no 
riglit at any lime to play with tlie point with- 
out permission. Al.so, when the partie.s agree 
to play point and point of the cue, neither 
of them has any right to use the butt : but 
every person who plays with a cne, may use 
occa.sionally a long one, and in such a ca.se he 
may play with the point of a long cue or a 
mace. 

07. If the striker should make bis mace or 
cne touch both balls at the same time, it is 
deemed a foul stroke, and if discovered by 
the adversary, he wins nothing for any points 
he miglit make by the stroke, and the adver- 
sary may break or part the J^alls. 

08. VVbenever a foul stroke is made, it i.s 
at the option of the adversary either to part 
the balls, and play from the striking ring, as 
at the beginning, or, if the balls happen to be 
in a favourable position for himself, to sud'er 
the preceding striker to score the poiiit.s ; 
which the marker is obliged to do in every 
case where the ball.s are not broken. 

09. The adversary only is bound to see that 
the striker plays fair, which, if he neglect, the 
striker wins all the ])oints lie may have made 
by (hat particular stroke, and the marker is 
obliged to score them. 

70. No person has a right to discover 
whether a stroke be fair or foul until asked, 
unless during a four match ; and in that case 
none but the player or his partner has a right 
to ask it. 

71. Should a dispute arise between the 
players concerning the fairness of a stroke, 
the marker alone is authorised to decide, and 
from his decision there^is no appeal : hut if he 
happen to be incompetent, the majority of the 
disinterested company then present should 
decide the dispute. 

72. Whoever proposes to part the balls, 
and his adversary agrees, the persou who made 
the proposal loses the lead. 

73. No person in the room has a right 
to bet more than the odds on a hazard or a 
game ; but if he err through ignorance, he 
should appeal to the marker, or the table of 
the odds. Each person who proposes a bet 
should name the precise sum ; and also should 
be extremely careful not to ofl’er a bet when 
the striker has taken his aim, or is going to 
strike ; and no bet ought to be proposed on 
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aoy stroke, that may bare any tendency to 
influence the player. If A propose a bet 
which is accepted by B, it must be confirmed 
by A, otherwise it is no bet. If any bets be 
laid on the hazard, and the striker should lose 
the game by a miss, at the stroke in question, 
it cannot be a hazard, the game being out by 
a miss. In all cases the betters are to abide 
by the determination of the players, and the 
betters have a right to demand their money 
W'hen their game is over. 

74. Every person ought to be very atten- 
tive, and listen for the stroke, before he opens 
the door of a billiard-room. 

75, The striker has aright to command his 
adversary not to stand facing or near him, so 
as to annoy or molest him in his stroke. 

70. Each party is to take care of his own 
game, and his adversary has no right to answer 
any questions ; as, if the ball be close? — ^if 
he touch the ball ? &o. 

77. The marker should make those per- 
sons who do not play stand from the table, 
and give room for the players to pass freely 
round. 

78. Those who play ought to be particu- 
larly careful and attentive to their strokes, 
when any bets are depending thereon: but 
oven should they play carelessly, the bets 1 
must, in every case be decided by the event. 

79. No persoHchas any right to discover to 
the player in what manner be may play his 
ball. And if it be done, and discovered by 
the adversary, he may prevent the striker 
from scoring the points he has made by the 
stroke. Neither, after a stroke has been 
played, has any one a right to detect any 
error the striker may have committed. 

Sc ♦ Xc 

The Dutch Baron , — A few years since 
the gentlemen of the green cloth were put 
out of cue, by a hero of the hazard tablo 
imported from the continent by one of the 
squad, who, while he pretended to be playing 
the losing game, was shrewdly suspected of 
going snacks in all that rolls into the pocket. 

The Dutch baron was introduced by bis 
friend, who h^pened to have known him at 
Hainbnrgh. He played in a crowd of billiard 
amateurs and professors, many of whom were 
raw, and lost about one hundred and fifty 
guineas with the utmost sang froid. Upon 
Ilia retiring, his friend told the company he 
was a fine pigeon, a Dutch baron, who had 
emigrated trom Holland, with immense pro- 
perty, and who would as readily lose ten 
thousand pounds as ten guineas. Who is 
he ? ” was eagerly inquired. A Dutch 
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baron, as rich as a Jew,*’ was answered in a 

whisper. 

No Batavian ever laid out an hundred and 
fifty guineas so well as the Dutch baron. The 
whole corps of riflemen flocked around him 
like a swarm of fish at a piece of bread. But 
little P— — , well known at Bath, who 
thought he best knew how to make his mar- 
ket, like a man of business, applied to the 
baron’s friend to have the first plucking. The 
friend, as a great favour, engaged to use bis 

influence ; little P was at the billiard 

table the first man in the morning, that he 
might secure the play in his own hands. The 

baron came : to it they went ; little P 

kept back his play : the Dutch baron played 
but poorly. Pair strokes he often missed ; 
but whenever he was at an important point he 
won as if by accident. On they went — Ham- 

bletonian and Diamond. Little P was 

afraid of frightening the baron, by disclosing 
the extent of his play ; the baron played 
so as to persuade every one he knew litlle of 
the game. The contest was who should play 
worst at indifferent periods, and who, without 
seeming to play well, should play best at 
important points. The baron won all on 

great occasions, till little P had lost 

about £100« But the baron managed so 
well that no one thought he could play at all, 

and although little P was sickened, yet 

the bait of 150 guineas found plenty of cus- 
tomers. Some of them, the greatest adepts in 
(be kingdom, gave the baron, at starting, three 
points in the game ; but the baron’s acciden- 
tal good play .was so superior, whenever a 
stake was down, be at last gave three poin^ 
to those who had given him three points, arfl 
still beat them — by accident ; and before the 
billiard knowing ones at Bath would stop, the 
baron bad won nearly ten thousand pounds, 
with which he made u bow, and came to 
London. 

But this Dutch nobleman’s fame travelled 
almost as fast as himself, and he was found 
out ; not, however, till he bad sweated some 
of the most knowing gentlemen of the cue. 

He concealed his play so well, that no one 
could form an idea of its extent. To the 
best billiard players he gave points, and always 
won on important occasions. He seemed to 
be a very conjuror, commanding the balls to 
roll as he pleased ; and there was nothing to 
be named, that it is not supposed he could 
accomplish. 

And who was the Dutch baron ? In Ham- 
burgh, he was the marker at a billiard table ! 
— Jioyle-^ Anecdotes of Play, 


Bin, s, a place where corn or wine is deposited. 

Biparous, a. Bringing forth two at a birth. 

Biped, s. An animal with two feet. 

Bipennated, a. Having two wing. 

Bird, s. A general term for the feathered kind, a fowl. 

The terra of life varies greatly in birds, and I the time of acquiring their growth, as has 
does not seem to bear the same proportiou to j been remarked with regard to quadrupeds. 
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Most birds acquire their full dimensions in 
the course of a few months, and are capable 
of propagation the first summer after they are 
hatched In proportion to the size of their 
bodies, birds possess more vitality, and live 
longer than either man or quadrupeds not- 
withstanding the difliculties which arise in 
ascertaining the age of birds there are in 
stances of great longevity iti many of them 
Geese and swans have been known to attain 
to the age of seventy and upwards , ravens 
are very long lived birds — they are said some 
times to exceed a century, eagles are supposed 
to arrive at a great age , pigeons are known 
to live more tlian twenty years , and even 
linnets, and other small birds, have been kept 
111 cages from fifteen to twenty years. 

* * * 

Every part of their frame is formed for 
lightness and buoyancy , their bodies are 
covered with a soft and delicate plumage so 
disposed as to protect them from the intense 
cold of the atmosphere through which they 
piss , their wings are made of the lightest 
materials, and ^et the force with whu h they 
strike the air is so great, as to impel their 
bodies forward with istonishing ripidity^ 
whilst the tail serves the purpose of a rudder, 
to direct them to the difltreiil objects of their 
pursuit Ihe internal structure of birds is 
no Uss wisely adapted to the same purposes 
all the hones are light and thin and all the 
muscles, except those which arc appropriated 
to the purpose of moving tlie wings, arc ex 
treniely delicate and light, the lun^s are 
placed close to the back bone and ribs the 
nr, entering into them by a communication 
*rom the wind pipe, passes through and is 
conveyed into a number of membranous 
cells which lie upon the sides of the pericar- 
dium, and corninaiiic itc with those of the 
sternum In some buds these cells are con- 
tinued down the wings and extended even to 
the pinions, thigh hones, and other parts of 
the body, which can be hlled and distended 
with the air at the pleasure of the animal — 
Vide Air Cells 

* * ♦ 

It seems evident th it this general diffusion 
of air thioughthe bodies ot birds is ot infinite 
use to them, not only in their long and labo- 
rious flights, but likewise in preventing their 
respiration fiom being stopped or interrupted 
by the rapidity of their motion through a re- 
sisting medium. Were it possible for man 
to move with the swiftness of a swallow, the 
actual resistance of the air, as he is not pro- 


vided with internal reservoirs simihar to those 
ot birds, would soon sufiocate him 
* m 

The migration of birds would appear mi- 
raculous, did we not know their extraordinary 
power of flight Speaking of this, Bcwick 
says — “If we can suppose a bird to goat the 
rate of only half a mile in a minute, for the 
space of twenty-four hours, it will hive gone 
ovei. 111 that time, an extent ot more than 
seven hundred miles, which is sufticicnt to 
account for almost the longest migration , 
but it aided by a tavouiable eurient of an , 
theie IS reason to suppose that the sanit 
journey may be nerformed m a much shoi ter 
space of time To these observations w e may 
add, that the sight of birds is peculiarly quii k 
and piercing , and from the advantage they 
possess in hi mg i aised to considerable heights 
m tlie air, they are enabled, with a sagacity 
ptculi'ii to instinc tive knowledge, todiseo\ei 
the route they are to take, from the appeal - 
ance ot the atmosphere, the clouds, the di- 
rection ot the winds, and other causes , so 
that, without havmg recourse to improbable 
modes, it is easy to conceive, from the ve o- 
city ot their spi t d *11006 th it most bii ds may 
trinsport themselves to countries lying at 
grtit distances, and across vast tiacks of 
octaii “ * * * 

In speaking of the flight of buds, Mi 
R( nine siys — “ Their capability of perform- 
ing flights much longer than there is any ne- 
cessity tor supposing, may be proved by nu- 
meious facts Even a spirrow has been 
cal( ulated to fly at the rate of not less than 
thirty miles an hour, and many experiments 
prove that the cider duck can fly ninety miles 
in the same time The common kite (falco 
milvub) has been observed to pass, without 
gre It ext rtion, over a space of a quaiter of a 
league, m a minute , and it c ould fly, with 
ease, from Cape Pruth to the Land s End, m 
a single day M Audubon, the distinguished 
ornithologi‘>t, has shot the passenger pigeon 
of Amenca and on dissection, found its sto- 
mach full of fresh rice, which to have re- 
sisted the digestive process, must have been 
swallowed not many houn preceding its death , 
but could not have been obtained w ithm eight 
hundred miles of the place where it was 
kiUt d 1 hough the nightmgale, the willow- 
wren, and other birds ot passage, fly with only 
half the swiftness, they may easily arrive in 
most parts of the south of Europe, or the 
north of Africa, m a few days. — Bewick — 
Rennie — Montagu 


Bird, v, Oba. To catch birds. 

Birdbolt, a A small arrow with three heads, which was auciently dis- 
charged at birds from a cross-bow 
Bird-caicher, a One that makes it his employment to take birds 
Bird catching, a. The act of taking birds or wild fowls, whether for 
food, for the pleasure of their song, oi for then destruction, as being 
pernicious to the husbandman, &c. The methods are by birdlime, nets, 
decoys, <&c. See Birdlime, Dteo^s, Nets, &c. 
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In the suburbs of Loudon there are many 
persons, who, during the months of October 
and March, get there livelihood by an ingeni- 
ous, and we may add, a scientific, method of 
bird-catching, which is totally unknown to 
other parts of Great Britian. Tlie reason of 
this trade being confined to so small a com- 
pass, arises .from there being no considerable 
sale for singing birds except in the metropo- 
lis ; and as the apparatus for their purpose is 
heavy, and must be carried on a man's back, 
it prevents the bird-catcher going to above 
three or four miles’ distance. This method of 
bird-catching must have been long practised, 
as it is brought to a most systematic perfec- 
tion, and is attended with very considerable 
expense. The nets are a most ingenious 
piece of motihanism, are generally twelve 
yards and a half long, and two and a half 
wide ; and no one, till he becomes eye- wit- 
ness of the puller’s success, would imagine 
that a bird, which is so very quick in all its 
motions, could be caught by the nets flapping 
oyer each other. The wild birds fly, as the 
bird-catchers term it, cliieflydnring the month 
of October, and part of September and No- 
vember, as the flight in March is much less 
condsiderahlc than that of Michaelmas. The 
several species of Birds do not make tlierc ap- 
pearance precisely at the same time during 
the months of September, October, and No- 
vember. The pipet, a small species of lark, 
but inferior to the others in singing, for ex- 
ample, begins to fly about Mi(;haelmas, and 
then the woodlark, linnet, goldliiicli, ehaflinch, 
greenfinch, and other birds of flight, succeed ; 
all of which are not easily caught, or in any 
numbers at any other time, and more particu- 
lar! y the pipet and the woodlark . These birds 
during the Michaelmas and March flights, 
are chiefly on the wing from day-break to 
noon, though there is afterwards a small flight 
from two till night, but this is so inconsider- 
able, that the bird-catchers take up their nets 
at noon. It well deserves the attention of 
the naturalist whence these periodical flights 
of certain birds arise . As the ground, however, 
is ploughed during the months of October and 
March for sowing the winter and spring corn 
it should seem that they are thus supplied 
with a profusion both of seeds and insects, 
which they cannot so easily procure at any 
other season. It has been observed, too, 
that, during their sitting, they fly always 
against the wind ; hence, there is great con- 
tention amongst the bird-catchers, who shall 
gain that point. If, for example, it is west- 
erly, the bird-catcher who lays his nets most 
to the east, is sure almost of catching every 
thing, provided his call-birds are good; a 
entlc wind to the 80uth-w«*st generally pro- 
uces the best snort. The bird-catcher gene- 
rally carries with him five or six linnets, of 
which more are caught than any other sing- 
ing-bird, two goldfinches, two greenfinches, 
one woo^ark, one redpole, a yellow hammer, 
titlark and aberdevine, and perhaps a bull- 
finch ; these are placed at small distances 
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from the nets, in little cages. He has be- 
sides what are called slur-birds, which are 
placed within the nets, are raised upon the 
slur, and gently let down at the time the 
wild bird approaches them. The slur is a 
moveuble perch to which the bird is tied, and 
which the bird-catcher can raise at pleasure 
by means of a long string fastened to it. 
The slur-birds generally consist of the linnet, 
goldfinch, and greenfinch, which are secured 
to the slur by what is called a brace, which 
secures the bird without injuring the plumage, 
ft is a sort of bandage, formed of a slender 
silken string, fastened round the body, and 
under the wings, so as to hinder the bird 
froiu being hurt, let it flutter ever so much. 
As it has been found that there is a superi- 
ority in birds that aie in song, the bird- 
catchers contrive that their call-birds should 
moult before the usual time. They there- 
fore, in June or July, put them into a box, 
quite close, under two or three folds of blan- ' 
kets, find h;ave their dung in the cage to raise 
a greater heat, in which state they continue, 
being perhaps examined but once a week to 
have fresh water. As for food, the air is 
(SO imtrid, that they eat little during the 
whole state of confinement ; which lasts about 
a month. The birds frequently die under the 
operation, and hence the value of a stopped 
hird,’as the bird-catchers style it, rises greatly. 
When the bird has thus ])rematurely moulted, 
he is in song whilst the wild birds arc out of 
song, and his note is louder and more piercing 
than tliat of a wild one ; but it is not only in 
his note he receives an alteration, the plu.* . 
mage is also improved. The black 
yellow in tlie wings of the goldfinch, for 
ample, become deeper and more vivid, and 
acquire a beautiful gloss, which is not to be 
.seen in the wild bird. The hill, which, in 
the latter, is black at the end, in the stopped 
bird becomes white and more taper, as do its 
legs ; in short, there is as much ditferenee 
between a wild and a stopped bird, as there 
Ls between a horse kept in body-ck>thes, and 
one at grass. When the bird-eatchcr has 
laid his nets, he disposes his call-birds at 
proper intervals. There is a most malicious 
joy in these call-birds to bring the wild ones 
into the same captivity, which may likewise 
be observed with regard to decoy ducks. 
(Sec Decoy.) Their sight and hearing in- 
finitely excel those of the bird catcher. The 
moment they see a hawk they communi(!ate 
the alarm to each other by a plaititiif note, 
nor will they then jerk or call though the 
wild birds are near. But at any other time, 
the instant that the wild birds are perceived, 
notice is given by one to the rest of the call- 
birds, as by the first hound that hits on the 
scent, to the rest of the pack, after which 
follows the same sort of tumultuous joy. 
The call-birds, while the bird is at a distance, 
do not sing as a bird does in a chamber ; they 
invite the wild ones by what the bird-catch- 
ers call short jerks, which, when the birds 
are good, may be heard at a great distance. 
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The ascendancy by this call is so great, that 
the wildest bird is stopped in his flight ; and, 
if not a sharper, as the bird-catchers style a 
bird acquainted with the nets, ligiits boldly 
mthin twenty yards perhaps of three or four 
bird-catchers, on a spot wnich, otherwise, it 
would not have taken the least notice of. 
Nay, it frequently happens, if only half a 
flock are caught, the remainder will imme- 
diately after light in the nets, and share the 
same fate, and should only one bird escape, 
that bird will suffer itself to be pulled at till 
it is caught, such a fascinating power have 
the call-birds. 

Here it is worth mentioning, that the bird- 
catchers frequently lay considerable wagers 
whose call-bird can jerk the longest, as that 
determines the superiority. They place .them 
opposite to each other, by an inch of candle, 
and the bird who jerks the oftenest before the 
candle is burnt out, wins the wager. There 
have been instances of a bird givirg 170 jerks 
in a quarter of an hour ; and of a linnet, in 
such a trial, persevering in its emulation till 
it swooned from the perch. Birds, when near 
each other, and in sight, seldom jerk or 
sing. They either fight, or use short and 
wheedling calls ; lh(5 jerking of these call- 
birds, therefore, face to face, is a most ex- 
traordinary instance of contention for su- 
periority in song. 

Vanous metliods arc used to catch diflerent 
kinds of bird. 1’he bullfinch, though not 
properly a singing bird, or a bird of flight, 
as it does not move farther than from hedge 
tqjbedge, yet, as it sells well on account of 
i|i||tearning to whistle tutves, and sometimes 
mcs over where the nets are laid, the bird- 
catchers have often a call- bird to ensnare it, 
though most of them can imitate the call 
with their mouths. It is remarkable that 
the female bullfinch answers the purpose of a 
call -bird as well as the male, which is not 
experienced in any other species of bird taken 
by the London bird-catchers. The nightin- 
gale is not a bird of flight, in the sense in 
which the bird-catchers use the term. Like 
the robin, wren, and many other singing 
birds, it only moves from hedge to hedge, 
and does not take fhe periodical flights in 
October and March. Those who catch these 
birds make use of small trap-nets, without 
call-bird, and are considered as inferior in 
dignity to other bird-catchers, who will not 
rank with them. The arrival of the nightin- 
gale is expected by the trappers in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, the first week in April; 
at the beginning, none but cocks are taken, 
but in a few days the hens make their ap- 
pearance, generally by themselves, though 
sometimes with a few males. The latter are 
distinguished from the females, not only by 
their superior size, but by a great swelling 
of their vent, which commences on the first 
arrival of the hens. They are caught in a 
net-trap, the bottom of which is surrouded 
with an iron ring; the net itself is ratlier 
larger than a cabbage -net. When the ti-ap- 


pers hear or see them, they strew some fresh 
mould under tli^lace, and bait the trap with 
a meal-worm, lert or a dozen have been 
thus caught in a day. The common way of 
taking larks ( Vide Lark) is in the night, 
with nets called trammels. These are 
usually made of thirty-six yards in length, 
and about six yards over, with six ribs of 
pack-thread, which at the ends are put upon 
two poles about sixteen feet long, and made 
lesser at each end. These are to be drawn 
over the ground by two men, and every five 
or six steps the net is made to touch tlie 
ground, otherwise it would pass over the birds 
without touching them. When they are felt 
to fly up against the net, it is clapped down, 
and then all are safe that are under it. The 
darkest nights are best for this sport ; and 
the net will not only take larks but all other 
birds that roost on the ground. In thedej)tli 
of winter people sometimes take great num- 
bers of larks by nooses of horse-hair. The 
method is this : — Take 100 or 300 yards of 
pack-thread; fiisten at every six inches a 
noose made of horse-hair; at every twenty 
yards the liiu‘ is to be pegged down to the 
ground, arid so left ready to take tliem. The 
I time to use tliis is when the ground is covered 
I with snow, and tlie larks are to be allured 
to it by some white oats, s^p.ttered all the 
way among the nooses. They must be taken 
away as soon as three or finir arc hang, 
otherwise the rest will be frightened, hut 
though the others are scared away just where 
the sportsman comes, they will be feeding at 
the other end of the line, 'iiid the sport may 
' be thus continued for a louj^ time. Those 
. caught ill the day are taken in clap-nets of 
fifteen yards long, and two and a half broad 
I and are enticed within their reach by bits of 
' looking-glass, fi.\ed in a piece of \yood, and 
placed ill the middle of the nets, which are put 
I in a quick whirling motion by the string the 
j larkcr commands ; he also makes use of a 
I decoy -lark. These nets are used only till 
I the fourteenth of November, for the larks 
will not dare to froUc in the air except in fine 
sunny weather, and of course cannot be in- 
veigled into the snare. When the weather, 
grows gloomv, the larker changes his engine, 
and makes use of a trammel-net, twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight feet long, and five broad, 
which is put on two poles eighteen feet long 
and carried by men under each arm, who 
pass over the field and quarter the ground 
like a setting dog ; when they hear or feel 
a lark hit the net, they drop it down, and so 
the birds are taken. Linneeus obsei*ves,that 
the male chaffinches fly by themselves, and in 
,the flight precede the females, but this, is not 
peculiar to them. When the tit-larks are 
caught in the beginning of the season, it fre- 
quently happens that forty are taken and not 
one female among them, and nroba.bly the 
same would be observed as to other birds (as 
has been done with relation to the wheatear) 
if they were attended to. Experienced bird- 
catchers tell us, that such birds as breed 
• E 
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twice a year, generally have in their first I of females, which may, in part, account for 
brood a majority of males, and in their second | the above observation. 

BfRDiNG-PiECE, s. A gun to shoot birds with; an ancient fowling piece. 
Birdlime, 8, A glutinous substance spread upon twigs, by which the 
birds that light upon them are entangled. 


Birdlime is prepared in different ways. 
The best birdlime is made of the middle bark 
of the holly boiled sevenoreightlhoursin water, 
till it is soft and tender, then laid in heaps in 
pits in the ground, and covered with stones, 
the water being previously drawn from it, 
and in this state left for two or three weeks 
to ferment, till it is reduced to a kind of mu- 
cilage. This being taken from the pit, is 
pounded in a mortar, to a paste, washed in 
river water, and kneaded, till it is free from 
extraneous matters. In this state it is left 
four or five days in earthen vessels, to fer- 
ment and purify itself, when it is fit for use. 
It reddens tincture of litmus. Exposed to a 
gentle heat, it liquifies slightly, swells in 
bubbles, becomes grumous, emits a smell 
resembling that of animal oils, grows brown, 
but recovers its properties on cooling, if not 
heated too much. The residuum contains*! 
sulphate and muriate of potash, carbonate of 
lime, and alumina, with a small portion of 
iron. 

The mistleto**hffords a juice superior to 
that of the holly ; and if a youiig shoot of 
the common alder be cut through, a stringy 
juice will draw out in threads, and foUow the 
knife like birdlime, or the juice of the 
holly. 

Wlien birdlime is to be put in wet places, 
the common birdlime is ai)t to have its force 
soon taken away. It is necessary, therefore, 
to have recourse to a particular sort, which, 
from its property of bearing water unhurt, is 
called water birdlime, and is prepared thus ; 
Take a pound of strong birdlime, wash it in 
spring water till the hardness is all removed ; 
tiieii beat it well, that the water may be well 
separated, so as not a drop remains ; then dry 
it well, and put it into an earthern pot, add 
to it as much grease as will make it run, with 
two teaspoonfuls of strong vinegar, one spoon- 
ful of oil, and a small quantity of Venice tur- 
pentine ; let the whole boil for some minutes 
over a moderate fire, stirring it all the w'hile ; 
then take it off, and, when there is occasion 
to use it, warm it, and cover the sticks well 
with it. This is the best sort of birdlime for 

Birds, Method of Preserving. 

Various methods have been attempted for 
preserving birds from putrefaction, so as to 
retain their natural form and position, as 
well as the beauty of tlieir colours and plu- 
mage* A good antiseptic for animal sub- 
stances has been much inquired after, as, for 
want of it, many curious animals, and birds 
particularly, from foreign parts, entirely mis- 
carry, and others of the finest plumage are 
devoured by insects. The following improv- 
ed method by Dr. Lettsom seems to be the 


snipes, and other birds that frequent wet 
places. 

The most successful method of using bird- 
lime is this : — Cut down the branch of any 
bushy tree, whose twigs are thick, straight, 
and smooth. The willow and the birch tree 
afford thei best of this kind. Let all the 
supeidluous shoots be trimmed off, and the 
twigs all made neat and clean ; they must all 
be wellj covered with the birdlime, within 
four inches of the bottom : no part of the 
bark where the lime should come must be 
left bare ; but it is a nice matter to lay it on 
properly, for if it be too thick it will give the 
birds a distaste, and they will not come near 
it ; and if there be too little of it ; it will not 
hold when they come there. When the 
bush is thus prepared, it must be set up in 
some dead hedge, or among bushes near the 
outskirts of a town, or the like, in the spring, 
for these places are the resort of small birds 
at that time. If it be used in summer, the 
bush must be placed in the midst of a quick, 
set hedge, or iti whitethorn trees, near fields 
of corn ; and, in the winter, the proper places 
are about stacks of corn, hovels, barns, and 
the like. When the lime-bush is thus planted, 
the sportsman must stand as near it as he can 
without being discovered, and with'the mouth, 
or otherwise, make such notes as the birds do 
when they attack or call to one another. The 
time of day for this sport is from sunrise to 
ten o’clock, and from one to sunset. Ano- 
ther very good method of bringing the birds 
together is by a stale. A bat makes a very 
good stale, but it must be fastened so as to be 
in sight at a distance. An owl is a still better 
stale, for this bird never goes abroad but it 
is followed by all the small birds. They will 
gather together in great numbers about it, 
and having no convenient place to sit on but 
the lime-bush, many will be taken. If a liv- 
ing owl or bat is not to be had, the skin stuff- 
ed will serve the purpose, and will last twen- 
ty years. Some have used the image of an 
owl carved in wood and painted in the 
natural colours, and it has been found to 
succeed very well. 


least troublesome, and the most complete. 
After opening the bird by a longitudinal inci- 
sion from the breast to the vent, dissecting 
the fleshy parts from the bones, and remov- 
ing the entrails, eyes, tongue, and brains, 
(which in large birds may be extracted 
through the eye-holes with a surgeon’s 
directar,) the cavities and inside of the skin 
are to be sprinkled with the powders men- 
tioned below. Glass eyes, wluch are prefer- 
able to wax, are then to be inserted, and the 
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head stuffed with cotton or tow, and a wire 
is to be passed down the throat through one 
of the nostrils, and fixed on the breast bone. 
Wires also to be introduced through the feet, 
up the legs and thighs, and inserted into the 
same bone ; next fill the body with cotton, to 
its natural size, and sew the skin over it; the 
attitude is lastly tube attended to, and what- 
ever position the subject is placed in to dry, 
it will be retained afterwards. The dyeing 
compound is as follows : — 

(’orrosive sublimaJe 
Saltpetre, prepared or burnt 
Alum, burnt 
Flowers of Sulphur 
Camphor 
Black popper 
Tobacco, ground coarse . 

Mix the Avhole, and keep it in a glass ves- 
sel, stopped close. Small birds may be pre- 
served in brandy, rum, arrack, or first run- 
nings ; though the colour of the plumage is 
liable to be extracted by the spirit. Large 
seu-fowl have thick strong skins, and such 
may he skinned ; the tail, claws, head, and 
feet are carefully to be preset ved, and the 

{ )lumage stained as little as possible with«j 
)lood. The inside of the skin may be stnlfed | 
as above. Kuckaliu observes, (in the Phil. 
Trans, vol. ix. p. 319.) that “ Baking is not 
only useful in the fresh preservations, but 
will also be of very great service to old ones, 
destroying the eggs of insects ; and it should 
be a constant practice, once in two or three 
years, to bake them over again, and to have 
the cases fresh washed with camphorated 
spirit, or the sublimate solution, which would 
not only preserve collections Iroin decay, 


much longer, but also keep them sweet.^^ 
But Dr. bettsom remarks that, “Baking is 
apt to crimp and injure the plumage, unle.ss 
great care be used, and, therefore, the proper 
degree of beat should bo ascertained by means 
of a feather, before such subjects are baked.” 
And he prescribes as the best preservative, 
boxes well glazed ; and he adds, ‘‘When the 
subject is to be kept for some time in a hot 
climate, it should be secured in a box filled 
with tow, oakum, or tobacco, well sprinkled 
with the sublimate solution. In Guiana, the 
number and variety of beautiful birds is so 
great, that several persons in the colony ad- 
vuntageously employ themselves, with their 
slaves and attendants, in killing and preserv- 
ing these animals for the cabinets of natural- 
ists in ditlerent parts of Europe. The me- 
thod of doing this, as related by Mr. Bancroft, 
(in his Nat. Hist, of Guiana,) is, to put the 
bird which is to be preserved in a proper ves- 
sel, and cover him with high wines, or the 
first running of the distillation of rum . In 
this spirit he issulleredto remain for twenty- 
four or forty-eight hours, or longer, till it 
has penetrated through every part of his body. 
When this is done, he is taken out, and his 
feathers, which are no ways changed by this 
immersion, are placed smooth and regular. 
It is then put into a machine, made for the 
purpose, among a number tlT others, and its 
bead, feet, wings, tail, &c. are placed exactly 
agreeable to life. In this position they are 
placed in an oven, very moderately heated, 
where they are slowly dried, and will ever 
after retain their natural posirion without 
danger of putrefaction. — Enct/. L'JiuL 


Biscuit, s. A kind of hard, dry bread, made to be carried to sea; a 
composition of fine flour, almonds and sugar. 

Brsijop, s. A cant word for a mixture of wine, oranges, and sugar. 

Bishop, v. To bishop a herse^ is to remove, by filing, the distinguisbing 
marks by which the teeth indicate the age. It was a very common 
practice some years since, and is still resorted to by low horse dealers. 
It will, however, by carefully observing other indicim of age, be easily 
detected. See Age of House. 

Bistort, «. A plant called snake- weed. The roots are a very powerful 
astringent, ft has also styptic properties. 

Bistoury, s. A surgeon’s instrument, used in making incisions. 

Bit, s . The iron part of the bridle which is put into the horse’s mouth. 

Bit, V. To put the bridle upon a horse. 

Bitch, s. The female of the dog kiad. 


Bitches should be allowed to breed, nor is it 
good for their health to prevent it ; for nature 
almost invariably punishes extraordinary de- 
viations from her established laws, of which 
the reproductive system is one of the most 
important. Breeding, therefore, is so much 
a healthy and necessary process, that bitches 
prevented from it rarely remain unaflected by 
aisease. Bitches in heat are very cunning, 
and often elude all but the greatest vigilance 


in their attempts to escape in search of a mate ; 
and thus, for want of due caution, many frus- 
trate the hopes of their owners in the desired 
breed, and many others meet their death by 
becoming lined by a dog so extremely dis- 
proportionate in size that the mothers are 
found unable to bring forth. Impregnation 
takes place sometimes at the first copulation, 
in others not until the second, third, or 
fourth ; and in some cases it has been known. 
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from decided proofs, that impregnation did 
not ensue until the seventh warding. Dogs 
should be sutlered, therefore, to remain toge> 
ther some days to insure proliHc intercourse. 
It is not easy to detect whether bitches are 
in pup until the fourth or fifth week after 
warding ; about which time the teats enlarge, 
the flanks (ill, and the belly assumes a fullness 
and rotundity unnatural to it at others. Pup- 
ping usually comes on the sixt^-second, sixty- 
third, or, at farthest, on the sixty-fourth day. 
A quarter or half an hour, and sometimes a 
longer time, intervenes between the expulsion 
of each foetus. 

Dogs are certainly capable of siiperfneta- 
tion ; that is, impregnation may take place 
at more than one warding, and that by distinct 
mates. 

It would appear that this mental impres- 
sion, which is perhaps usually raised at some 
period of ccstrum, always recurs at that period, 
and is so interwoven with the organization 
even, as to become a stamp or mould for 
some, if not all, of her future progeny. I 
had a png bitch whose constant companion 
was a small and almost white spaniel dog, of 
Lord Rivers’ breed, of which she was very 
fond. When it became necessary to sepa- 
rate her, on account of her heat, from this 
dog, and to confine her with one of 
her own kind, she pined excessively ; and 


notwithstanding her situation, it was for 
some time before she would admit of the at- 
tentions of the pug dog placed with her. At 
length, however, she did so ; impregnation 
followed, and at the usual period she brought 
forth five pug puppies, one of which was ele- 
gantly white, and more slender than the others. 
The spaniel was afterwards given away, but 
the impression remained ; for at two subse- 
quent litters (which were all she had after- 
wards) she presented me with a white young 
one, which the fanciers know to be a very 
rare occurrence. 

The Rev. R. Lascelles, in his Letters on 
Sporting, p. 250. relates a case of a grey- 
hound bitch, intrusted to the care of a ser- 
vant, which whelped one perfect greyhound 
and six complete curs : the curs were the 
likeness of the dog she domesticated with in 
common ; the single one resembled the grey- 
hound she was taken to during her heat. 
There is little reason, therefore, to doubt that 
the bitch had been previously lined hy the 
cur, and the single greyhound pup was the 
ellect of siiperfceiation. 

Sportsmen incline to the opinion, that the 
* male pups are ^nore strongly tinctured with 
the external form of the father than of the 
mother, and vice versa; hut though instances 
may occur to favour such a conclusion, it is 
not a uniform occurrence. — Blaine, 


Bite, v. To crush or pierce with the teeth ; to cut or wound. 

Bite, s. The seizure of anything by the teeth ; the act of a fish that takes 
the bait ; a cheat, a sharper. 

Bittern ; Bog Bumper; Bittern Bum, or Mire drum; {Ardca Stel- 
laris, Linn.; Le Btiton^ Buff.)#. A bird with long legs, which feeds 
upon fisb. 



The bittern is nearly as large as the com- plump and fleshy, and its neck is more thickly 
non heron ; its legs are stronger, body more clothed with feathers. The beak is strong 
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at the base ; straight, sharp on the edges, and 
gradually tapers to an acute point ; the upper 
inaudible is brown, the under inclining to 
green ; the mouth is wide, the gape extending 
beyond the eyes, with a dusky patch at each 
angle ; the i rides are yellow. The crown of 
the head is somewhat depressed, and covered 
with long black feathers ; the throat is yel- 
lowish white ; the sides of the neck pale rust 
colour, variegated with black, in spotted, 
waved, and narrow tranverse lines, and on 
the forepart the ground colour is whitish, and 
the feathers fall down in less broken and 
darker lengthened stripes. These neck- 
feathers, which it can raise and depress at 
pleasure, are long and loose, and, inclining 
backwards, cover the neck behind ; those be- 
low them, on the breast to the thighs, are 
streaked lengthwise with black, edged with 
yellowish white : the thighs, belly, and vent, 
are of a dull pale yellow, clouded with dingy 
brown. The plumage on the back and wings 
is marked with black zigzag lines, bars, and 
streaks, upon a ground shaded with rust colour 
and yellow. The bastard wings, greater co- 
verts, and quills, are brown, barred with 
black. The tail, which consists only of tcA 
feathers, is very short j the legs are of a pale 
green, bare a little above the knees ; the 
claws, particularly those on the hind toes, are 
long and sharp, the middle ones serrated. 

The female is less than the male *, her plu- 
mage is darker, and the feathers on her head, 
breast, and neck, are shorter, and the colours 
not so distinctly marked. She makes an art- 
less nest, coin]}osed ohielly of the withered 
stalks and leaves of the high coarse herliage, 
in the midst of which it is placed, and lays 
from four to six eggs, of a greenish white 
colour. 

The bittern is a shy solitary bird j it is never 
seen on the wing in the day time, but sits, 
comiiioniy with the head erect, bid among 
the reeds and rushes in the marshes, where 
it always takes up its abode, and from whence 
it will not stir, unless it is disturbed by the 
sportsman. When it changes its haunts, it 


removes in the dusk of the evening, and then 
rising in a spiral direction, soars to a vast 
height. It Hies in the same heavy manner as 
the heron, and might be mistaken fur that 
bird, were it not for the singularly resounding 
cry which it utters from lime to time while 
on the wing ; but this cry is feeble when com- 
pared to the hollow booming noise which it 
makes during ihe night time, in the breeding 
season, from its swampy retreat. 

The bittern, when attacked by the buzzard, 
or other birds of prey, defends itself with great 
courage, and generally beats off’ such assail- 
ants ; neither does it betray any symptoms 
of fear, when wounded by the sportsman, but 
eyes him with a keen undaunted look, and, 
when driven to extremity, will attack him 
with the utmost vigour, wounding his legs, 
or aiming at his eyes with its sharp and 
piercing bill. It was formerly held in much 
estimation at the tables of the great, and is 
again recovering its credit as a fashionable 
dish. * * * 

The Little Bittern, {Ardea Minuta^ Linn. 
Le Bhugolsy Buf.) in size is not much 
larger than the throstle, measuring only about 
fifteen inches in length. From the comers 
of the mouth, a black stroke extends across 
the under side of the cheeks ; and a patch of 
black, glossed with greqpi and edged with 
chesnut, covers the crown of its head. On 
the back, rump, and scapulars, the feathers 
are dark brown, edged with pale rusty colour- 
ed red ; the sides of the and the breast 
are of the same (colours, but the brown on 
the middle of each feather is in narrower 
streaks. The belly is white; the hinder 
part of the neck is bare, but the long feathers 
on the forepart lie back and cover it. The 
tail is short, and of a black green colour, 
edged and tipped with tawny : the legs dirty 
green. The little bittern has seldom been 
met with in Great Britain. 

The above drawing and description were 
taken from an ill -stuffed specimen in the 
Wycliffc Museum. — Beivick, 


Bitumen^ s. A fat unctious matter dug out of the earth, or scummed off 
lakes. 

Black, a. Of the colour of night; dark. 

Black, A black colour ; mourning. 


To die a good black , — First make your 
stuff a very dark blue ; then make a very 
strong dye of strawall and walnut bark ; boil 
the wool in this for six hours. Take out 
the stuff, and clean out the dye-pot, and 
make a fresh dye of strawall^ logwood dvstj 
or a good quantity of chips, with some madder 
and Jirazil dust : boU in this two hours, and 
pour off your liquor. . Clean your pot, and 
ut in liquor again with the stuff, and when 
ot, pour in a quart of urine, at least eight 
days old, and boil in this half an hour. 
Having dissolved in some of the boiling 


liquor the size of a hazel-nut of copperas* 
lift out your stuff, and pour in this liquor — 
boil it well, and all is done. If any brown 
or purple should appear between you and the 
light, put down some clean water, and boil 
it, adding to it one, two, or three tea spoon- 
fuls of salt of tartar, and throw in your stuff 
for a few minutes. This is a long way for 
black dyeing, but the best for fishing. Let 
your die-pot be large, or it will run over 
when you add the copperas ; keep your dye- 
pot constantly full of water. — Ancient 
Becipe. 
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Hlackiuiid, s. The name of a Bird. 



The lenceth of the blaekhinl, or ouzel, fly in flocks like thrushes ; they pair early, 
{l^trdns Meruluy I^iNN.- Le Mcrfe, Buff.) and begin to warble nearly as soon as any 
is generally about ten inches. Its plumage is otl»er of the songsters of the grove, 
altogether black; the bill, inside of the mouth, The female builds her nest in bushes, or 

and edges of the eye-lids, are yellow, as are low trees, and lays four or five eggs, of a 
also the soles of the feet ; the legs are of a bluish green colour, marked irregularly with 
dirty yellow. The female is mostly brown, dusky spots. The young birds are easily 
inclining to rust colour on the; breast and brought up tame, and may be taught to whis ♦ 
belly ; the bill is dusky, and the legs brown ; tie a variety of tunes ; for which their clear, 
its song is also vt^ry difTcrmit, so tliat it has loud and melodious tones are well adapted, 
sometimes been mistaken for a bird of a dif- They are restless and timorous birds, easily 
ferent species. alarmed, and difficult of access. But Buf- 

The males, during the first year, resemble foil observes, that, “ they are more restl(^ss 
the ftwales so much, as not easily to be dis- than cunning, and more timorous than sus- 
tinguished from them ; but, after that, they picious, as they readily suftcr themselves to 
assume the yellow bill, and other disti; -guish- be caught with bird-lime, nooses, and all sorts 
ing marks of their kind. The blackhinl is a of snares. They are never kept in avaries ; 
solitary bird, frequenting woods and thickets, for, w^hen shut up with other birds, they pur- 
chietly of evergreen'^, such ns holly, pines, firs, sue and harass their companions in slavery 
&c., especially where there are perennial unceasingly ; for which reason they are gene- 
springs, which together aflbrd it both shelter rally confined in cages apart. In some coun- 
and suhsistenee. Wild blackbirds feed on ties of England, this bird is called simply the 
berries, fruits, insects, and w'orins ; they never Ouzel. — Jieivick. 

Hlackcap, A snmll sing’ing’ bird. 

llf.ACK (aick, ,<? (Tc/mo Linn.) Known also as the heath-cock 
- and heath- poult. 

This species sometimes weighs as much as those in the middle, which makes the tail 
four pounds ; length about twenty-three in- very forketl ; the under tail coverts pure white ; 
dies, bill dusky, irides hazel ; the head, neck, legs covered with hair-like feathers of a dark 
and whole body, are of glossy bluc-black, brown, speckled with grey ; toes peelinated. 
particularly about the neck, breast, and ru»ip ; The female weighs about two pounds ; the 

over the eye the bare scarlet skin is granti- plumage is very different from that of the 
lated ; the coverts of the wings dusky brown, male; the general colourisferruginous, barred 
the four first quill feathers black, the next and mottled, with black above, the under 
white at the bottom, the lower half and tips parts paler, with dusky and brown bars; the 
of the secondaries white, under wing coverts tail-feathers are straight and even at the end, 
white ; the thighs are dark brown, sometimes variegated with ferruginous and black, 
marked with a few white spots ; the tail eon- The black grous is at present confined to 
sists of sixteen black feathers; the exterior the more northern parts of this kingdom, po- 
oues bend outwards, and ai'e much longer than pulatiou and culture having driven them from 
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the south) except in a few of the more wild, posited amongst the highest heath, without 
uncultivated parts ; in thtj New Forest in much appearance of a nest. 

Hampshire, Dartmorc and Sedgnioor in De- The young follow the female for some 
.vonshire, and the heathy hill in Somerset- time. The males are scarcely distinguishable 
shire, contiguous to the latter. It is also from the other st;x till they arc above half 
found in Staffordshire, and in North Wales, grown, when the black feathers begin to ap- 
and again in the Nortli of England ; but no pear first about the sides and breast. Their 
^here so plentiful as in some parts of the food is chiefly the tops of heatti and birch, 
highlands of Scotland. The males are poly- except when the mountain berries are ripe, at 
gamous,and fight desperately for the females, which time they devour bilberries and eran- 
In the month of April the male places berries most voraciously, 
himself on an eminence as soon as it is light A supposed ^ hybrid bird of this species • 
in the morning, crows and claps his wings, on had been described under the following syno- 
which the females resort to his station. After nimes : 

the courting season the males associate peace- Tetrao Ilybridus, Tctra Tetrix, Spurious 
ably together, in small packs ; are fond of Grous. 

woody, heathy and mountainous situations ; This bird has been described by Linneeus 
but will occasionally visit the corn-fields in and others as a distinct species, or mixed 
the autumn, retiring almost wholly to the breed between the black and wood grous. It 
woods in the winter, and perching on trees. is said to differ from the black grous in having 
The female lays sLx or seven dirty-white reddish spots on the neck, breast, wings, and 
eggs, blotched with rust-colour, about the thighs, and in being of a superior size. It is 
size of those of a pheasant. These are de- said to have been formeily met with in Scot- 

I land. — Montagu. 

JIlack-tail, 5. The ruff or pope ; a small fish. 

Bladder, s. That vessel in the body which contains the urine ; a blister, 
a pustule. 

Blade, s. The spire of grass ; the green shoots of corn. The sharp or 
striking part of a weapon or instrument. 

Bl A DEBONE, s. The scapula, or scapular bone. 

Bladed, a* Having blades or spines. 

Blain, 8, A pustule, a blister. 

Blank, a* A void space. 

Blank-day, s. A sporting term, used when a cover is drawn without suc- 
cess. It is also applied when shooters are kept in-doors by severity of 
weather, tired dogs, &c. 

Blay, s, a small whitish river fish ; a bleak. 

Blaze, a. A flame, the light of the flame; a white mark upon a horse. 
Blaze, a. To blazon ; to inflame ; to fire. 

Bleak, a. A small river fish. 
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The bleak is seldom more than six inches 
long ; the head is small, and the skull trans- 
parent ; the eyes arc large, with a blood co- 
loured spot on the lower side ; the irides of a 
pale yellow ; the under jaw the longest ; the 
gills silvery ; the body is slender, greatly com- 
pressed sideways, not unlike that of the sprat : 
the ba(;k is green ; the sides and belly silvery ; 
the fins pellucid ; the lateral line rather crook- 
ed ; the scales are large, and fall off very ea- 
sily ; the tail is much forked. 

Some call the bleak the water swallow, on 
account of its nimbleness in catching flies ; 
they are very restless, their haunts being some- 
times in deep still water, at the sides and tails 
of streams, where the water shelves off, and 
makes a gentle edily ; at others in the streams, 
which may be observed by their swimming 
near the surface, and their very active manner 
of taking and diverting themselves with small 
flies, and insects. In angling for the bleak, 
the takle must be verySfine, with four or five 
small hooks, so placed above each other as not 


1 to entangle, and swimming by the assistance 
of a small quiU float, rather deeper than mid- 
water, and baited variously, as with a gentle, 
bloodworm, caddis, the house-fly, (oranyflv 
they are observed at the moment to feed upon , ) 
and a very small bit of red paste, Birowing in 
now and then some malt grains, or chewed 
bread, to keep them together ; always re- 
membering, wherever ground bait is used, it 
should be inferior to the hook-baits : thus 
two or three at a time may be taken, for they 
are so eager as to leap out of the water at the 
bait. Should the day be cold and cloudy, 
a single gentle, or cadis, fupon the hook is 
then best, sunk about two foot under water. 

Another way of taking bleak is by whip- 
I ping from a boat, or the bank-side in fresh 
i streams, with a rod six feet, and a line twice 
! as long, using an artificial black gnat, a fly 
j of a very sad brown colour, or the smaJl dace- 
' flies ; they not only yield much sport, but 
ai*e very instructive to the young fly-fisher. 
I — Daniel. 


Blekd, V. To lose blood ; to run with blood ; to drop as blood ; to let 


bold. 

Bleeding . — ^This operation is frequently 
required in the diseases of horses ; and if em- 
ployed seasonably, and to a sufficient extent, 
IS the most cffiqacious remedy we are ac- 
quainted with. When a horse appears dull 
and heavy, and indifferent about his food, by 
bleeding we often prevent a fever. If a horse 
is bled at the conimencement of a cold, the 
complaint generally proves moderate, and of 
short continuance. In all cases of internal 
inflammation, or symptomatic fever, bleed- 
in* is the most essential remedy, provided 
the operation be performed at an early 
period, and the blood drawn in sufficient 
quantity. In such cases I have often taken 
away six quarts or more, and repeated the 
operation the same or the following day when 
it appeared necessary. By bleeding copious- 
ly at first, those formidable diseases arc 
crushed at once ; while by suffering them to 
proceed or become at all violent, which they 
will do unless this practice is adopted (or if 
only a small quantity of blood is drawn), they 
generally prove fatal : nor will bleeding then 
be of any service. 

Bleeding is either general or local : that is, 
it is done either so as to affect the system in 
'^general , or a particular part only. For gene- 
ral bleeding, the jugular or neck vein is most 
convenient. 

When the vein is firmly pressed with the 
fingers of the left hand, the blood is prevent- 
ed from descending, and that part of the vein 
which is above the fingers is considerably dis- 
tended, and becomes very conspicuous. I 
this state it may be easily opened with a lan- 
cet held in the right hand. The vein will 
continue to bleed as long as the pressure 
below is continued. 

Farriers bleed with a/««m, which, th mgh 
apparently a clumsy method of operating, is 


certainly safer than the lancet in unskilful 
hands. In topical bleeding, a vein is chosen 
as near as possible to the affected part, or the 
vessels covering the part are opened : in the 
inflammation of the eye, for example, it is 
done by scarifying the inner surface of the 
eyelid, or by opening a small vein which is 
easily seen going from the inner corner of 
I the eye towards the nose. I do not think, 

; however, that either of these operations do 
, any good ; indeed that of scarifying the eye- 
I lids is often, I believe, injurious. 

I A graduated tin vessel, capable of contain - 
j ing six or seven quarts, is very convenient for 
: the purpose of receiving the blood ; every pint 

* being marked on the inside of the vessel, so 

' that the quantity of blood that is taken off 
: may be exactly known. The blood should 
' always be preserved, that wc may judge from 

• its appearance of the nature of the disease, 
and w hether it is proper or not to repeat the 

! operation. When it continues fluid a con- 
j siderable time, it denotes an inflammatary 
j state of the system. Should a whitish or 
j light buff-coloured jelly appear on its surface, 

I after it has coagulated or settled, and should 
j this jelly be of considerable thickness, rather 
1 firm, not easily penetrated by the finger, we 
I may be satisfied that the horse’s complaint 
j is inflammatory ; that bleeding was a proper 
j remedy ; and that, if the symptoms continue, 

I the operation may be repeated with advan- 
i tage : but if the blood coagulates quickly, is 
j uniformly of a dark liver colour, loose and 
easily broken, with a considerable quantity 
of water upon its surface, it denotes debility, 
and shows that the disease arises from a 
weakness of the system ; that instead of 
bleeding, tonic and cordial medicines are to 
be employed, with every thing that may tend 
to restore the animal’s strength. 
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111 order to judge correctly by the appear- vein ; and as the horse is generally a little 
ance of the blood, it should be drawn from a restless, the blood soon gets between the skin 
large orifice, and not suffered to run down and the vein, plugging up the orifice in the 
the sides of a vessel which receives it. The latter, and sometimes diffusing itself in the 
first quantity thatlis drawn should be put cellular membrane, so as to cause a swelling, 
aside for examination, and not shaken or The lancet, however, in skilful hands is a 
disturbed in any way until it has perfectly neater method, and more convenient for 
coagulated. horses that are very shy and difficult to be 

When bleeding is employed as a proven- bled in the common way. 
tive, or in any slight complaints, from two to * * * 

three quarts may be taken off, according to Dogs may be conveniently bled by the jug- ' 
the horse's strength and condition ; but in gular or neck vein, with a fleam, or with a 
cases of internal inflammation, or fever, a common lancet ; but the latter is much pre- 
more copious evacuation is neciessary. ferable. A ligature being put round the 

When horses are taken from camp or grass, lower part of the neck, and the head being 
and put into warm stables, they are very sub- held up, the vein will swell and urotrude itself 
ject to inflammatory complaints and danger- on each side of the windpipe, about one inch 
ous fevers ; under those circumstances, mo- from it. It will, however, be necessary pre- 
derate bleeding now and tlien will prevent vioiisly to cut the hair away, if it be very 
such diseases. Horses that are getting into thick ; after which, the puncture can be easily 
condition, as it is termed, are liable to siini- made with a lancet, the operator leaning over 
lar disorders, unless moderate bleeding is the dog. Nothing is necessary, in general 
occasionally employed. I am inclined to be- cases, to stop the bleeding, but to remove the 
lieve, however, that it is a bad practice to ligature; nor is any pin, plaister, or bandage, 
bleed often upon trifling occasions ; it is lia- requisite for the orifice. Wlien cireumstan- 
ble to induce a plethora or fulness of habit, ecs such as the want of a regular operator, 
whereby a horse is rendered more susceptible ' or when the amateur is called on to deplete 
of disease than he would otherwise be. Mo- his own dog suddenly, as in the field, when 
derate purging and regular exercise, with a the means of venesection by the neck are not 
proiier regulation of diet and tcmi)erature, at hand ; in any such case^J:he ear may be 
are fully adequate to the prevention of disease punctured, or an incision may be made on 
on those occasions ; but these are too often the inner side of the flap in it, choosing, if 
neglected. possible the course of a vein for the puncture. 

It has been asserted that it is seldom neces- but avoid passing the iiistruinent through the 
sary to pin up the orifice, which is made in the ear. Or the tail majr be cut in desperate 
skin by bleeding. I grant there is not often cases ; but, when this is done, it is better to 
any danger to be apprehended from its bleed- cut off a small piece than to merely make an 
ing again ; but unless it is pinned up, that is, incision underneath ; tor I have seen, when 
unless the lips of the wound are brought into this has been injudiciously done, the whole 
contact, and kept in that situation, by pas- tail in a state of mortification, 
sing a pin through the edges of the skin, and The quantity of blood drawn should be re- 
twisting a little tow round it, as is generally gulated by the size of the dog : for a very small 
done by farriers, inflammation and swelling dog, one or two ounces are sufficient ; for a 
will sometimes take place in the wound, and middling-sized dog, three or four ounces ; and 
matter will form in consequence. The fleam for a large dog, five, six, seven, or eight oun- 
hus been found upon many occasions, particu- ces, according to the size and strength of the 
larly for opening the neck vein, a better in- patient, and the nature of the disease he la- 
strument than the lancet; the latter makes hours under. — White, — Blame. 
an orifice in the skin, scarcely larger than the 

Blemish, v. To mark with any deformity; to tarnish. 

Blemish, s. A mark of deformity, a sca^^ 

Blight, 8, Mildew ; anything nipping or blasting. 

Blind, a. Without sight, dark ; a sconce. 

Blindness, s. Want of sight; ignorance. 

Blink, v. To wink ; to see obscurely. A dog is termed blinked when 
rendered useless in the field, from timidity occasioned by alarming him 
by a shot, severity, or other ill-usage. 

Blister, 5 . A pustule formed by raising the cuticle from the cutis; any 
swelling made by the separation of a film or skin, from the other parts. 

Blisters are medicines that inflame the skin, our blisters. There are others, however, 
and cause watery bladders to rise upon its which are generally mixed with it as axiliaries; 
surface : the most useful of this kind is the as hellebore, euphorbium, turpentine, and 
cantharis, or Spanish fly, {lytta vesicatoria) sublimate, 
which forms the principal ingredient in aU 
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^ Blisters are much used in veterinary medi- 
cine » and are extremely efficacious in dis- 
persing callous swellings, the consequence of 
strains, bruises, &c. 

In inflammation of parts remote from the 
surface, they are of great service. When the 
internal parts of the foot are inflamed, relief 
is generally obtained by blistering the pastern, 
provided the subordinate or auxiliary reme- 
dies are not omitted, such as paring the sole, 
soaking the horny part of the foot in warm 
water, or applying a poultice to it, and giving 
a dose of physic. When the lungs are in- 
flamed, blistering the sides freely is an ex- 
cellent remedy, especially when we feel doubt- 
ful as to the propriety of further bleeding. 

Blistering is employed also for curbs, 
windgalls, spavins, &c. 

Broken knees, unless skilfully treated, 
leave a callous swelling on the part ; for the 
removal of which, blistering is employed. 
When blisters are properly made, and free 
from any caustic ingredients, such as subli- 
mate, vitriolic acid, &c., there is no danger 
of destroying the hair ; and if the first blis- 
tering does not prove effectual, it may be re- , 
peated until the desired effect is produced. 

Before a blister is applied, the hair should 
be closely cut off, or even shaved off, if the 
situation of the ^Hseased part will admit of its 
being done without wounding the skin ; but 
good scissors, or shears, if skilfully used, 
will answer the purpose sufficiently. If the 
skin is scurfy it may be washed with flannel, 
soap, and warm water, and be made perfect- 
ly dry before the blister is applied. Blisters 
are generally employed in the form of oint- 
ment, but on some occasions they are pre- 
ferred of a thinner consistence, or in the form 
of liniment, or even still thinner or more 
fluid, and are then named liquid blisters. 
Though a variety of ingredients are used in 
blisters, the cantharis or Spanish fly is the 
best ; and if not injured by long keeping, or 
adulterated, is the only blistering ingredient 
required for common purposes. 

The following formulae are recommended 
by Mr. White. 

BLISTER OINTMENT. 

Hog^s lard . . 4 oz. 

Oil of turpentine . 1 oz. 

Powdered cantharides . 1 oz. — Mix. 

Melt the lard by a gradual heat ; remove 
it from the fire, and stir in the turpentine, 
then add the cantharides, and continue stir- 


ring until it is cold. Or, 

Hog’s lard . . .6 oz. 

Oil of rosemary . . . ^ oz. 

Oil of origanum . . . 2 dr. 

Powdered cantharides . . 6 dr. 


Solution of sublimate in muriatic acid, one 
fluid drachm or sixty minims. ^ 

Mixed as above. 

Or, 

Oil of turpentine . . 2 oz. 

Sulphuric acid, by weight . 1 oz. 
Mix cautiously, under a chimney, or in the 
open air, and avoid the suffocating vapour 


which will arise . When perfectly united, add 
hog's lard, from six to eight ounces, or more, 
according to the strength required. When a 
blister is wanted, take two ounces of this 
ointment, and rub up with it from two to 
three or four drachms of recently powdered 
cantharides. This ointment may be made 
still stronger by the addition of a little calo- 
mel or sublimate at the time it is wanted ; 
but the latter must be used only in a small 
proportion, and with caution, as it is apt 
to ulcerate the skin, and cause sloughing and 
a permanent blemish. It should therefore 
be applied to a small surface only, as in bone 
spavin or splent. Neither the cantharides 
nor the calomel, or sublimate, should be kept 
ready mixed with the above ointment, as it 
is probable they would undergo some change, 
and be rendered inert after a little time. The 
above recipes may be varied by substituting 
mercurial ointment, oil of bay, or any other 
unctious substance, for hog's lard, or oil of 
origanum, for oil of turpentine. And if a 
more solid form is desired, it may be obtained 
by the addition of a little bees-wax, suet, or 
resin. 

BLISTERING LINIMENT. 


Olive oil 
Oil of turpentine 
Oil of origanum , 
Recently powdered ) 
cantharides. > 

^ Or, 

Olive oil . 

Oil of turpentine . 

Oil of rosemary, and oil 
of origanum. . 
Solution of sublimate 


4 oz.’ 

H oz. 

I oz. 

1 oz. — Mix. 


. 4 oz. 
. 1 oz. 

of each i oz. 

. Idr. 


Recently powdered cantharides . 1 oz. 


Mix. 


LIQUID BLISTER. 

Boiling water . . 6 oz. to 8 oz. 

Powdered cantharides . 1 oz. 

Macerate for twenty-four hours, and then 
add rectified spirit of wine, four ounces ; so- 
lution of corrosive sublimate in muriatic 


acid, one drachm. To be kept well corked 
for two or three weeks before it is used : it 
may then be either strained through blotting 
paper, and used as a transparent tincture, or 
merely shaken up and employed as it is. 
The solution of sublimate should be added at 
the time the blister is used. 

Rectified spirit . . . 2 oz. 

Liquid ammonia . . .2 oz. 

Oil of turpentine, origanum, or > , 

rosemary (either) , j l oz. 

Powdered cantharides . 6 dr. to 1 oz. 


Mix. 

After a blister has been applied to the legs 
or hocks, the litter should be removed, and 
the horse's head should be confined or tied 
to the rack, to prevent his rubbing the part 
with his nose ; but this may be done better 
by putting what is termed a cradle or neck- 
lace round his neck ; he may then be turned 
loose into a box and exercise himself, which 
is very desirable after blistering. It is neces- 
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sary to keep the cradle on for about a fort- and torments you so much in walking, that 
night, as they are apt to gnaw the part or you soon become lame again, and then wish 
injure the skin, when the effect of the blister the doctor at Jericho. Go to Godfrey's or 
is going off, and an itching only remains. some other first-rate chemist, in order to get 
The jfollo wing is a convenient method of the sticking plaster in perfection, as many a 
making a blister, when the other ingredients one has poisoned his skin by not having the 
cannot be obtained : — Take of the blistering genuine article, 
plaster, sold by druggists, two ounces, melt ♦ ♦ st 

or rather soften it by a gentle heat, and mix I have been prevented by an accident from 
with it oil of turpentine from half an ounce accompanying the party ; and though my 
to one ounce. ♦ * * wound be “ not so deep as a well, nor so 

Blistered Heel. — If your heel should be- wide as a church door,” it still renders me 
come galled by walking in a water, or any hq^s de combat. I blistered, or rather neg- 
other boot, you will immediately remedy the lected a blistered heel : and the fag of yes- 
inconvenience by applying a piece of gold- terday has so excoriated the surface, as to 
beater's skin, and over that a little court make it imperative upon me to lie by for a 
plaster, in order doubly to defend the part, little. Antony engages to effect a perfect 
But even in this trifle there is a right and cure by to-morrow ; and here I remain tite- 
\yrong way of going to w ork. Instead of cut- d-fe/e with the otter-killer, 
ting with scissors, and merely wetting the The old man proceeded skilfully enough ; 
plaster, lc;t‘it be for a moment heated by the he lanced the blisters, and then applied the 
fire, as well as wetted, being previously cuticle which covers a sheep's kidney, and 
stamped with a wadding jmiich ; by which which is very similar in api)earance and effect 
nieans, from having no angles, or corners, to what we call “ gold-beaters’ leaf.” This 
it will stick |as fast as your own skin ; pro- application prevented the heel from being 
vided that, when on and dry, you put over it frayed by the stocking. To the remainder 
a little cold cream, or any kind of grease, in of the foot, he rubbed a hot mixture of tal- 
or order to repel the damp. low and whiskey, and his remedy was “ the 

The application that has been usually re- sovcrcignest things on earth,” for in twelve 
commended to me by surgeons is a diachy- hours the cure was efrected.--»^7<iYe — J/aw- 
lon5plastcr,^which, in cold weather, curls up ker— Blaine— Wild Sports of the West. 

Blister, v . To rise in blisters ; to raise blisters by some method. 

Block, s . A short heavy piece of timber; a sea term for a piilly, 

/w a solid piece of wood, shaped tied to it'by the leash, which goes through 

like a sugar loaf, with the six upper inches the last link of a small iron swivel fixed in 
broken off, whereon the Jiawk perches, being its side. — Campbell, 

Blood, 9. The red liquor that circulates in the bodies of animals. 

Blood, v . To stain with blood; to inure to blood, as a hound. 

In essential characters and properties, blood to increase or decrease it. Arterial blood is 
is the same in all animals : in some, it wants usually one or tw^o degrees warmer than 
the colouring matter, butUt is invariably red venous ; Mr. Vines, I believe, rates the dif- 
in the higher orders, though the intensity of fercnce much higher. Some diseases reduce 
its hue varies with circumstances, the princi- the heat of the blood, and ardent inflamma- 
pal instance of which is that aftbrded between tions are also capable of augmenting it. The 
the venous and arterial ; where it is, in the quantity that an animal contains, in propor- 
former, almost purple, but in the latter a tion to his bulk, has been endeavoured to be 
bright scarlet. ascertained : but the results have been vari- 

The specific gravity of the blood is very ous. Very fat animals are found usually to 
differently estimated, it being subject to in- have proportionally less than lean ones ; and 
crease and decrease at different times. Dis- in those in a state of close confinement, the 
ease and emaciation make it lighter, while in quantity is found to be smaller than in the 
the contrary states, from its more perfect or- | wild; but it is evident, that as the calcu- 
ganization, it is found heavier. If water be lation must be in a degree imaginary, from 
estimated at 1000, the specific gravity of that which will remain in the vessels, so the 
blood may be reckoned at 1050 ; from which real quantity is not easy to estimate. A me- 
it may, however, beljncreased to 1120. Ve- diura sized horse has lost forty -four pounds 
nous blood is heavier than arterial, as 1052 without apparent injury, and most of them 
is to 1049 ; but these data vary. will lose one-fifteenth of their total weight 

The temperature of the blood in the horse before life becomes extent : it may, thertnore, 
is about lOO*’ ; in the ox, 102 ; and in the be presumed that it forms one-tenth of the 
sheep, 103 : but various circumstances tend . whole : Mr. Percivallthinks one-eighthr 

Blood -HOUND {Cards Sanguinarius)^ s. A hound that follows by the 
scent. 




In the darker ages the bloodhound had the 
fabulous reputation of pursuing naturally 
with unerring precision, and of taking mur- 
derers, robber^, and other depredators, if he 
were laid on the footsteps of those intended 
to be pursued, within a certain given time. 
We, however, cannot give our assent to the 
character thus ascribed to him, although expe- 
rience has tauglit us, that all sorts of hounds 
may be broken to follow any kind of scent, 
when resolutely taught that they are to run on 
no other. 

One of the principal uses in which the 
blood-hound was employed by our ancestors, 
was in recovering game that had escaped 
wounded from the hunter. And he was 
taught also to pursue felons, which he would 
do through thickets, and the most secret co- 
verts : and, if they had lately escaped, they 
were almost certain of being retaken. For 
this reason there was a law in Scotland, en- 
acting, that whoever denied entrance to one 
of these dogs, in pursuit of stolen goods, 
should be deemed an accessory. And they 
were also much used on the borders, between 
England and Scotland, which were greatly 
infested by robbers and murderers ; and a 
tax was laid on the inhabitants for keeping 
and maintaining a certain number of these 
animals. The arm of justice is now', how- 
ever, so effectually extended over Great 
Britain, and cultivation so general, that 
there are no secret haunts where villany can 
be concealed ; which renders this part of the 
services of the blood-hound no longer neces- 
sary. In Scotland tliis dog was called the 
sleuth-hound. A few of this race are still 
kept in the royal forests for the purpose of 
finding deer that have been previously 
wounded ; and even lately they have been I 
employed in tracing deer-stcalcrs, which they | 


do from the blood which issues from the 
wounds of the animal. 

The blood-hound is tall and most beauti- 
j fully formed, and is usually of a reddish or 
I brown colour, and exceeds in size, weight, 
strength and courage, every other variety of 
hound. He possesses a kind of sagacious, or 
serious solemn dignity, admirably calculated 
to impress the marauder with dread and awe ; 
and at one period, when he was destined to a 
single pursuit, he was kept a stranger to 
every other. Much care was taken to [pre- 
vent those dogs from following the sports of 
the field, and they were scrupulously taught 
to trace the footsteps of man alone. At the 
time they were so much in use, deer-stealing 
was extremely prevalent in Great Britain, 
which rendered a constant vigilance on the 
part of park-keepers, necessary ; and when 
necessity required, in their nocturnal watch- 
ing, to trace a depredator, when once laid 
upon the scent, they so closely and keenly 
pursued, that they infallibly traced and dis- 
covered the offending party. Somerville 
finely describes the manner in which these 
animals pursue the ni|htly poacher. 

To try whether a young blood-hound was 
w'ell instructed, a nobleman caused one of 
his servants to walk to a town four miles 
from thence. The dog, without seeing the 
man he was to pursue, followed him by the 
scent to the above-metioned places, notwith- 
standing the multitude of people going the 
same road, and of travellers that had occasion 
to cross it. When the hound came to the 
chief market-town, he passed through the 
the streets, without noticing any of the peo- 
ple there, till he got to the house where the 
man he sought was, and there found him in 
an upper room. 
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Blood-hounds were formerly employed by 1 
the Spanish chasseurs in the island of Cuba, 
for hunting down maroons and fugitive slaves. 
Mr. Dallas thus describes them : — 

The dogs carried out by the Chasseurs del 
Re are perfectly broken in, that is to say, 
they will not kill the object they pursue, un- 
less resisted. On coming up with a fugitive, 
they bark at him till he stops ; they then 
crouch near him, terrifying Mm with a 
ferocious growling, if he stirs. In this 
position they continue barking, to give no- 
tice to the chasseurs, who come up and se- 
cure their prisoner ; each chasseur, though 
he can hunt only with two dogs, properly is 
obliged to have three, which he maintains at 
his own cost, and that at no small ex pence. 
These people live with their dogs, from which 
they are inseparable. At home the dogs are 
kept chained, and, when walking with their 
masters, are never unmuzzled, or let out of 
ropes, but for attack. They are constantly 
accompanied with one or two small dogs. 


called finders, whose scent is very keen, and 
always sure of hitting oif a track. Dogs and 
bitches hunt equally well, and the Chasseurs 
rear no more than will supply the number 
required. This breed of dogs, indeed, is not 
so prolific as the common kind, tlirongh 
infinitely stronger and hardier. The animal 
is the size of a very large hound, with ears 
erect, which are usually cropped at the i)oints ; 
the nose more pointed, but widening very 
much towards the upper part of the jaw. 
His coat, or skin, is much harder than that 
of most dogs, and so must Jbe the whole 
structure of the body, as tlie sfeverc beatings 
he undergoes in training would kill any other 
species of dog. There are some, but not 
many, of a more obtuse nose, and which are 
rather squarer set. These, it may be pr(‘,- 
sumed, have been crossed by the mastiff ; 
but if by this the bulk has been a little in- 
creased, it has added nothing to the strength 
height, beauty, or agility, of the native breed. 
— Brown — Boyle — Dallas. 


Blotch, 5. A spot or pustule upon the skin. 

B LUE, s. One of the seven original colours. 

To dye Blues and Greens. — "You nmst and then to strike the air. When a middling 
have two pickling crocks that well hold eight bright blue, take out a bunch ; let the second 
quarts each; fill them with clean urine, let lie in for double the time and more, and air 
them stand for eight days. Pound two ounces them as directed. When ymi see a fine fill I 
of Spanish indigo, separate. Put it into a blue, take out another buiicii. You may let 
small flannel bag, each ounce ; put a bag into the third bunch lay in for two or three days ; 
each crock, and carefully squeeze out the but as soon as you take out each bunch, you 
indigo ; let it stand two or three days ; stir should have about six drops of solution blue 
it each day, and when you see a shining scum in a bowl with a pint of boiling water ; rinse 
on it, it is in order to work. It will dye tea- , them well in that, and it will clean them, 
thers, mohair, or hog’s fur ; any hackles, or | If you see it wants it, add in a few drops 
fur dyed with this must be brightened with more, and it wull still add to the brightness, 
a solution of iliquid blue made with boil- Put them instantly into cold water, and 
ing water, with a little of the liquid poured wash them well. Do the same three or four 
into it for each shade. times ; thus you will have fine deep blues, 

To make liquid blue. — A pound of the oil bright and fast.' 
of vitriol and an ounce of the best Spanish Powder blues. — Follow the same process, 
indigo pounded very fine and sifted ; pour the but do not leave them till done ; draw and 
vitriol into a three-pint delft bowl, put the air them every half-hour ; and when of a 
indigo in, and stir it with a clean stick for proper colour, have some boiling water, and 
half-an-hour ; add of soft water by little and from four to six drops of solution to rise and 
little one pint, stirring it all the time till the brighten them ; and if you see it requires 
fermentation is over ; then bottle it for use. it, add a few drops more. Wash, &c., as 
This gives the finest blues and greens, but before. 

they fade ; you are not to touch your blueing A very bright blue. — Ground richly with 
vat with any thing that is yellow. an archill. Wash in stale urine ; put your fea- 

For blues. — You ought to get the finest of thers into the urine vat for half-an-hour ; take 
whites, and 'prepare them well ; have the out and air them, and do as with all the rest, 
urine vat in good order. Stir up the vat. Boiling water, solution water, &c. — Old Re- 
throw in the feathers in as many bunches as cipes. 
you intend to have shades ; lift them out now | 

Blue-bottle, ft. A fly with a large blue belly. 

Blueness, s. The quality of being blue. 

Blue-stone, Blue Vitriol, or Sulphate of Copper, s. A mild caus- 
tic, and, when dissolved, a mild detergent and astringent lotion. By 
the addition of any of the mineral acids it becomes a strong caustic. 
When in solution with vinegar and water, it makes a good wash for the 
foot-rot in sheep. When very weak it may be applied to the eye. 
It is a tonic used in diabetes and /arcy. ^ 
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Blunt, a. Dull on the edge or point; not sharp. 

Boar, The male swine. 

Body, The material substance of an animal; matter; strength — as, 
wine of a good body. — ^The coating or wool of an artificial fly. 

Bog, 8, A marsh, a fen, a morass. 

Bole, s. The body or trunk of a tree. 

Bole Armenia, 8. Little used but as an application to ulcers, where the 
discharge is thin and acrimonious. 

Bolt, 8, An arrow; a dart; a thunderbolt. Bolt upright, that is, upright 
as an arrow ; the bar of a door; an iron to fasten the legs. 

Bolt, v. To spring out with speed and suddenness. To gib, or diverge 
from the course. 

Bolus, s, A medicine made up into a soft mass larger than pills. 

Bone, 8. The solid parts of the body of an animal. 

The bones of birds are nearly all hollow, peds, and is distinguished by a ridge like the 
and eommunieating with the lungs, are thenee keel of a ship, except in the ostrich, &c., 
filled with air, so as to render them more whicJi do not fly. The bones of the wings 
bouyant for flight. The breast bone (ster- are similar to the fore-legs of quadrupeds. — 
nu7n) extends much lower than in quadru- Rennie. 

Boom, v . To rush with violence. To make a noise like a bittern. 

Boonk (^Ardea minuta^ Linn.) s , ‘ 


This is a very rare bird, and few instances 
only arc recorded of its being killed in Eng- 
land. A male n/as shot near Bath, in the 
autumn of 1789, perched on the stump of a 
tree on the bank of the Avon. In the month 
of May, 1808, a female was shot contiguous 

Boot, 8. A covering for the log. 

All boots for going in the wet, answer much 
better if kept at least half a year before they 
are worn ; and they should afterwards never 
be suffered to get too hard. Water boots 
should be invariably worn over an extra pair 
of coarse yarn stockings without which you 
do not give them a fair trial. 

So far from being hard to the feet, they are 
the'softest possible wear, and may be made 
very light. They should always be made to 
draw, when required, very far above the knees, 
in order to protect them from cold or wet. 

Various dressing are recommended, though, 
perhaps, almost any gi-ease may answer ; but 
the first and most effectual application might 
be tar, tallow, and bees’ wax, melted, (not 
too warm) and then poured into the boots ; 
which, after having this shaken into every 
part of them, should be hung up to let it run 
out. By this dressing, and the sacrifice of 
the first pair of stocking that follows it, we 
may walk in the river with more comfort than 
a Bond-street lounger would cross the street 
after a shower. 

This recipe, however though a double 
defence, I do not mean to say is absolutely 
necessary. 

As another good recipe, I should prefer the 
following one 

RECIPE. 


to the river Creed, and Dr. Flemming tell us 
that one was shot at Sunda, Orkney, in 1805. 
It is more frefpicnt in some parts of the 
European continent, particularly in Switzer- 
land, and, as Temuiinck informs us, in Hol- 
land. — Montagu. 


Yellow wax . . .2 ounces. 

Turpentine . . .2 ounces. 

Burgundy pitch . . 1 ounce. 

Melt those over a slow fire, and then add a 
few drachms of essential oil of Lavender (or 
thyme. With this your boots are to be 
rubbed with a brush, either in the sun, or at 
some distance from the fire. The applic'.ation 
must be repeated as often as the boots be- 
come dry again, until they are fully saturated. 

Melt three ounces of spermaceti in an 
earthern vessel, over a slow fire, to which add 
six dra(;hms of India rubber cut into thin 
slicca, and when dissolved, add eight ounces 
of tallow, two ounces of hog's lard, and four 
ounces of amber varnish, which, when well 
mixed, is fit for immediate use. Two or three 
coats applied with a common shoe-brush 
makes the leather water-proof and produces 
a polish equal to the best pufFed-ofF blacking 
in the kingdom. 

« « « 

Fishermen use a preparation for their boots, 
of bees-wax,burgundy pitch, and clean turpen- 
tine, each two ounces, clear rendered tallow, 
four ounces, all melted together, and applied 
over a weak flame until the leather fills ; the 
boots should be perfectly dry before being li- 
quored, and apply the liquor by degrees so 
that one portion may be dried in, before an- 
other is laid on. 


Drying oil . 


. 1 pint. 
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The following is an approved recipe: — If up together, and anoint the boots well with the 
the boots are new, half a pound of bees-wax, preparation luke-warm. Should the boots 
a quarter of a pound of rosin, and the like liave been used, beef suet is to be substitutcil 
quantity of mutton suet or tallow ; boil them for the^mutton. — Hawker, — Sport. Mag. 

Boot of a Coach, s . The place under a coach-box. 

Boot-hose, s. Stock ing^s to serve for boots. 

Borax, s. An artificial salt, prepared from sal ammoniac, nitre, calcined 
tartar, sea-salt, and alum, dissolved in wine. 

Borax is sometimes applied in a solution of I cutting teeth, but alum is cheaper and more 
water to the mouths of young horses when | effectual. 

Bott, s. Small worms in the entrails of horses. 

Bottle, e. A small vessel of j^lass, or other matter ; a quantity of wine 
usually put into a bottle — a quart ; a quantity of hay or grass bundled up. 
Bottom, s. The lowest part of any thing ; the ground under the water ; 
a ball of thread wound up together. The constancy or durability of a 
man, horse, or dog. 

Bound, s. A limit, a boundary ; a leap, a jump, a spring. 

Bound, v . To jump, to spring. 

BouRGia)N, V. obs. To sprout, to shoot into branches. 

Bow, s. To bend, or incline, in condescension. 

Bow, V, An instrument of war, or of the chase ; a rainbow; the instru- 
ment with which stringed instruments are played upon. 

The cross-bow is an instrument of great | Directions. '—When shooting where the 
antiquity, formerly used in projcc^ting bolts or , trees are lofty, try the bowVit fouitccn yards 
short arrows, for which, in modern times bul- upon a level, stopping all the holes in the sight 
lets have been substituted. but one ; if it shoots too high, raise the bead 

Rooks, although pertaining to no species of higher on the fork ; if too low, the contrary : 
game, yet the custom of shooting them being should it carry to the right, turn the bead 
adoptedby many gentlemen who use the cross- round to the -right; if to the left, the con- 
bow for that purpose, and since upon the trary. 

proper regulation of this instrument, the whole When the ball does not come within the 
of its execution depends, directions are,there- notches of the fork, open another hole in the 
fore here given to render it useful. ' sight ; if it shoots too high, open one lower ; if 

Cross-bows employed formerly as-weapons too low, the reverse, 
in war, and also to kill animals in the held. Should the spring within the lock happen 
(where great nicety of vision was required, to to fail, take care to place the open nart of the 
hnd those sorts of game that kept upon the new one toward the butt end of the bow ; if it 
ground, for the cross-bow was always used at be put in the wrong end forward, the bow 
motionless objects), were of somewhat the will be useless. 

shape as those of the present day , at least those Never keep the bow long in full tension, 

that now throw what is termed a bolt. The rather shoot the ball waste. 

bullet-bows are of modern and much neater If the string frets or unravels, close up the 

construction, and their accuracy, when once defective places with bees-wax. 

set, is astonishing ; the spilting a ball upon Care is necessary to hold the bow steady in 

the edge of a knife, however extraordinary it charging ; if let slip whilst drawing up the 

may sound, is to be performed by a novice, string, it will assuredly break the stock, and 

at a distance of from fifteen to twenty yards, probably the lath and string at the same time. 

and the bow, once regulated, will throw the — Daniel. 

ball with the same unerring certainty for fifty 

times successively. 

Bowels, s . Intestines, the vessels and organs within the body ; the inner 
parts of anything. 

The bowels of the dog are very frequently temper. Another is the result of bilious in- 
disordered. Dysentery, us an idiopathic affec- flammation. A third cause is the introduc- 
tion in dogs, is very rare ; but an irritation tion of poisons. Super-pur^ation will bring 
productive of morbid and inordinate mucous it on, as noticed with enteritis and diarrhaea : 
discharge is produced by various causes. A the presence of worms will likewise occasion 
principal one is the consequence of long-con- it. — See Worms. 
tinned diarrhaca, which is so common to dis- 
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Bowl, s» A vessel to hold liquids ; the hol.ow part of anything ; a basin ; 

a fountain. A round mass rolled along the ground. 

Bowl, v. To play at bowls ; to throw bowls at anything. Bowler, s. He 
that plays at bowls. 

Bowling-green, s. A level piece of ground, kept smooth for bowlers. 
Bowman,/?. An archer. 

Bowstring, .9. The string by which the bow is kept bent. 

Bowyer, s. An archer ; one whose trade is to make bows. 

Box, s. A tree ; the wood of it. A case made of wood, or other matter, 
to hold any thing. 

“A tin box is sometimes preferred for | ptiassed in it, as they are in the book.” — 
carrying fly tackle, as the flies are not | Daniel. 

Brace, v. To bind, to tie close with bandages ; to strain up. 

Brace, .9. Tinture, bandage ; that which holds anything tight. Braces 
of a coach, thick straps of leather on which it hangs. 

Bracii, s. a bitch hound. 

Brachial, a. Belonging to the arm. 

Brag, .9. A game at cards. 

Brag is not so much in vogue as formerly pal sport of the game is occasioned by anv 
it is played with a whole pack of cards, and' player bragging that he holds a better hand 
rather viiriously conducted by different par- than the rest of the party, which is declared 
lies, but ihe following is given as one of the by saying, / brag, and staking a sum of 
most scientific methods : — As many persons money; if no one answer by a siinilinr or 
as the cards, leaving a few for stock, will sup- larger deposit, then the bragger wins the 
ply, may play at a time, all of whom are to second stake; but should any one reply, 
lay down three stakes a piece, one for the best either by putting down the same or a greater 
whist card turned up in the deal ; the second sum, and the first bragger decline the contest 
for the best brag-hand and the third for the the answer then takes the both the money put 
eldest hand obtaining thirty-one, or the next down and the second stake ; should the first 
number under that. The dealer is to give bragger go on, and he savs Again, and ven- 
three cards at once to every player turning up, lures another sum, whether siiniliar to that 
all round, the last card belonging to each laid down by*the opponent or not, is of no 
player, and the best card reckoning from ace consequence provided it is not smaller; and 
downwards amongst those so turned up, wins if the otfiar should reply in like manner again 
the first stake ; it two or more superior cards the parties continue betting, each puling down 
of a sort he turned up, the eldest hand, of a sum not less than the last ventured by his 
course, has the preference, except in case of adversary, till one orother of them frightened 
the ace of diamonds, which at this part of the gives up the contest, by which the player 
game takes place ot every other. holding out longest gains all the money wa- 

The second stake is won by the person gered; including the second stake ; or either 
possessing the best hrag-liand, or often rather party may lay down a stake, saying, Let me 
by the boldest bragger, who sometimes only gee you, or I'll see it, in which case both the 
pretends to hold good cards, such as pairs, hands are to be shown, and the strongest 
flushes, sequences of flushes, and so on simi- wins. When more than one'persori wishes to 
lar to cribbage, except fifteens. In this answer the first bragger, the eldest has the 
slate of the game there are usually two fa- preference. 

vourite cards ; viz. the knave of clubs and the The third stake is obtained by the eldest 
nine of diamonds, which are reckoned with player, who may hold, either from the cards 
any others to form pairs-ro^al or pairs : that dealt, or obtain by drawing in addition from 
is, the two favourites combined together with the stock, thirty-one, or the highest number 
one or either of them with two aces, kings, under that ; each ace, king, queen, and knave 
&c., are styled a pair royal of such cards, or being calculated as ten, and the rest acoordi-ng 
singly, either of the favourites with another to their pips ; any one drawing above thirty- 
card ranks as a pair ; only natural pairs-royal one looses of course. 

are to precede artificial ones, as three aces, The player who is so fortunate as to gain 
kings, bcc, take place before a pair-royal, all the three stakes in one deal, is, strictly 
formed by assistance of the two favourites, speaking, entitled^to three more from eoah of 
though a natural pair does not supersede an bis antagonists, though in some companies 
artificial one made by the help of a favourite, this is declined, as savouring too inucli^of 
into which situation only the knave of clubs gambling. — Hoyle* 
is admitted by some companies, Th^princi- 
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Brake, s. Fern, brambles. A carriage for training horses. 

Braky, s. Thorny, prickly, rough. 

Bramble, Blackberry- bush, dewberry-bush, raspberry-bush ; any rouo-h 

prickly shrub. ” 

Br ambling, s. a bird called also the mountain chaffinch. A small worm. 
Bran, s. The husks of corn ground. 

Branch, s. The shoot of a tree from one of the main boughs ; any dis* 
tinct article ; any part that shoots out from the rest ; a smaller river 
running into a larger. The offspring, the descendant ; the antlers or 
shoots of a stag’s horn. 

Branch, v. To spread in branches, to spread into separate parts ; to have 
horns sliooting out. 

Branch EH, ^. One that shoots out into branches. In Falconry, a young 
hawk. A young rook. 

Brand. 5. A stick liglited, or fit to be lighted ; a mark made by burning 
with a hot iron. 

Brandling, s. A particular worm. 

Brandy, s. A strong liquor distilled from wine. 

Brank, s. Buckwheat. 

Brasil, or Brazti., s. An American dye-wood, commonly supposed to 
have been thus denominated, because first brought from Brazil. 

Brass, ,v. A yellow metal made by mixing copper with lapis^palaminaris ; 
impudence. 

Brawn, s. The fleshy or muscular part of the body ; the arm, so called 
from its being muscular ; bulk ; muscular strength ; the flesh of the 
hoar ; a boar. ^ 

Brawner, obs, A boar killed for the table. 

Bray, v. To pound, or grind small. To make a noise as an ass. 

Braze, v. To solder ‘with brass. 

Bread, Food made of ground corn ; corn in general. 

Break, v. To part in two ; to bruise by dashing, as waves upon a rock; 

to open and discharge matter. 

Breaker, s. He that breaks dogs. 

Breaking Bogs . — There arc three kinds 
commonly used in shooting ; the setter, the 
pointer, and the spaniel. It* is not designed 
ill this work to enter into minute directions 
for breaking them ; that is a province few 
gentlemen choose to undertake, and very pro- 
perly have their dogs made to understand their 
business, before they will take them into the 
field ; however, a method will be here con- 
cisely mentioned, and which the experience 
of one, who has broke as many, and as capi- 
tal dogs as any man of his age, in this or any 
other country, always led him to adopt. 

For breaking a pointer or setter, get a 
fiheck collar, with a line nearly twenty yards 
long. Peg the dog down, and give him the 
word (“ Take heed ! ") or any other, make 
him drop, and let him lay a quarter of an 
hour, walking round, and using the word ; 
afterwards walk , up and give him a small 
piece of cheese. Take the dog upon a slack 
line, drop him, and act as above every morn- 


ing for a fortnight, until he ])erfcctly knows 
the w^fl ; then hunt him at first single ; 
when on a strong haunt of birds, use the 
word, and stop him ; reward him as above 
with a piece of cheese, and so encourage him 
until he knows his game : serve each dog in 
the same way, for fourteen days; then Like 
two or three dogs upon check collars, peg 
down one before the other, give the word and 
make them back, ea(;h other four mornings 
successively ; afterwards hunt them together. 

To teach pointers or setters to bring their 
game, get a rabbit's skin stuffed ; begin by 
throwing it in a room, and let the dog have 
a small line on his collar ; when he takes up 
the skin, bring him to you with a gentle pull, 
with the skin in his mouth ; encourage him 
three or four times, and then take the line 
off ; when the dog begins to enjoy it, take a 
smsdl line and run it through a pulley fixed 
at the top of a room ; tie the rabbit's skin to 
one end of the line, keep the other in hand, 
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fire a pistol, and let the skin drop ; the dog 
will soon be fond of the sport, and readily 
bring eyery head of game that is shot. 
Break all the dogs in this way, and then take 
two or three together into a room, fire the 
pistol, and order first one, and then ano- 
ther, dog to bring the skin, and they will 
soon be perfect. 

To break a wild spaniel, fasten a wide 
leather strap, about four feet long, to his col- 
lar, with a swivel ; this he will tread on, and 
throw himself over, and will, by that means, 
soon be checked, and rendered handy and 
obedient. Spaniels may be taught to bring 
the game by the same mode of instruction as 
the pointers or setters ; there should, how- 
ever, be but one s{]#iiel in a team that does 
this ; if more, they will break the game in 
struggling which shall carry it. 

Bream, s. The name of a fish. 


The keepers in the west of Ireland com- 
monly break their dogs by usin^ a pole of 
about live feet long perforated with a small 
bicket, about a foot from the end — to this 
bicket, they affix the check-collar^ and by 
pegging the dog down, secure him at his point 
as long as they please. By reversing the pole 
when it is necessary to chastise the animal for 
misconduct, 1 he dog is effectually secured from 
escape nr resistance ; and, with this simple 
apparatus, an Irish breaker will stop the 
wildest setter, and subdue the most refrac- 
tory. * * * 

Some sportsmen, however, object to the use 
of the pole on the score of severit}, and allege 
that timid dogs are frequently blinked by using 
i:. But for a violent setter, nothing will con- 
quer his obstinacy so soon or so eflectually as 
this implement . — Thornhilly 



The bream is a well-known fish, and yields 
good diversion to the angler ; it is found in 
slow running, deep rivers, but is chiefly met 
with in extensive ponds, where, although it 
grows tardily, it will attain the weight of 
three or four pounds (they have been known 
to weigh eight), and it the water and air suit 
him, will get very fat : they are great breed- 
ers, for it is observed the melter has two 
melts, and the spawner two large bags of 
spawn, from which is deposited upwards of 
130,000 ova. Very few wish to stock their 
waters with them, as they increase so rapidly, 
as to consume all the sweet feed, and starve 
other fish, and are only fit to be put in ponds 
as food for pike, perch, &c. 

The bream is broad, with a small head, 
smooth at the top, big eyes, a small leather 
mouth, no teeth, but a lozenge-like bone to 
help its grinding ; the palate is soft and fleshy, 


resembling that of the carp ; it is covered 
with curious net-work scales, on which it 
sometimes has abundance of minute whitish 
tubercles ; has a hog back, of a colour be- 
tween blue and black ; the sides of the larg- 
est are yellowish, and the belly, inclining to 
red, is extremely deep, and thin in proportion 
to its length ; the tail is very large, and 
something in the form of a crescent. 

The flesh is soft and clammy, yet by some 
reckoned of easy digestion, and of better 
nourishment than that of the carp ; the choice 
parts are the belly and head ; what renders it 
unpleasant for the table is the multitude of 
bones, and the best way of preparing him is 
hy pickling it like salmon. The French, 
however, esteem this fish highly, and prover- 
bially say, “ he that hath, breams i** 
is able to bid his friend welcome." 

The baits used are the red paste } also 
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paste made of brown bread and honey, gen- 
tles, waspings, llag-wornis ; and they are 
great lovers of red-worms, especially such 
as are found at the root of a great dock, and 
lie wrapt up in a joundclue; the common 
red-worms should be used two small ones at 
a lime. Creen Hies under water, the grass- 
hopper with the legs cut oil" in June and July ; 
but the best bait for the full-grown bream is 
a large red worm without a knot, which is to 
be found in garden walks or chalky commons 
after rain ; put the worms with moss well 
washed and picked, and the water squeezed 
from it, into an earthen pot set dry ; change 
the moss every four days for three weeks ; 
they will then be clear, lively, and at the 
best. 

The following directions have been gener- 
ally given for taking the hroaiii, and as heing 
also equally certain of tempting that shy fish 
the carp. The bait to he a large red worm, 
the rods long ; the lines silk, or silk and hair, 
and the floats, goose •jr swan quills ; a piece 
<if lead of the form of an upright brass weight, 
with a hole at the top, is to Im fastenecl to 
the low end of the lines ; then fasten the 
hook-link also to the lead, allowingten inches 
or a foot between lead and hook, which should 
be No. 1 : the lead must be suflicieiitly heavy 
to sink the float quite level with the surfa 
and not for the float to hear up the lead, 
which must lie on the ground ; by which 
means the worm will crawl up and down so 
far as the lead will allow, which to the fish is 
a great enticement. 'I'lie line for two yards 
at bottom should he of strong round gut, and 
(he link ne\t the hook us small as you dare 
use, for fear of pike or perch (who will 
assuredly visit the hooks), and till they are 
taken, neither carp or bream will come 
near to bite : this lineness will admit the 
worm lo draw the hook to and fro with less 
di Hi cully. 

For the ground-bail, get a peck, or peck 
and a half, according to (he greatness of stream 
and depth of water, of sweet gross ground 
malt, or unground wheat, which is thought 
preferable ; boil it very little, and strain it 
tb rough a hag ; when cold, at night, cast in 
two parts of it squeezed hard hetwecii the 
bands, so that it may rest in the precise spot 
where you mean to angle ; and if this be re- 
peated for two or three times, it will more 
certainly attract the fish. Recollect in a 
stream, to throw it at least a yard above the 
place where you mean your hook to be, or 
the stream will carry it too far down ; some 
sew worms for the fish to feed on, upon a turf 
of short grass nearly to cover the turf 
which is then fastened to a round board, with 
a hole through that and the turf, where a cord 
runs, and is lied to a pole to let down to the 
bottom. Bream generally choose the broad- 
est and deepest part of a river, and in hot 


weather are easily seen swimming in shoals ; 
there, or thereabouts, with a clear bottom, 
lake the exact depth, making some mark lhat 
shall explain if any rise or fall has taken 
place in consequence of watermills, \c. 

The ground thus baited, the worms and 
tackling' prepared, by three or four in the 
morning, with great caution approach the 
place, so as not to he seen by the fish ; some* 
of them are frequently at the top of the water, 
whilst the rest are feeding heneaih. Having 
baited the hook that the worm can move at 
bottom, cast it, and by drawing it gently to 
you, let the lead rest about the middle of the 
ground bait ; a second rod should be a yard 
or (wo above, and a third a yard or two below 
it ; retire from the water so far as just lo])er- 
reive the (op of the floats ; when there is a 
bite the top of the float will sink suddenly; 
remain quiet until the line goes clear away, 
then creep to tiie water-side, and give as 
much line as possible; if it he a good carp 
or bream it will go te the farther side of the 
river, strike gently, and hold the rod at the 
proper bend, lhat it may tire him ; for if both 
pull together either line, hook, or hold, will 
break, and the fish will be lost. The bream 
is strong, and runs hard when first struck ; 
hut after two or three turnsj|^he will fall oi 
his side, which eriahlds you easily to laud 
him : the carp is fur stronger and more met- 
tlesome than the bream ; it is advisable 
to use a reel upon the rods for carp, bar- 
bel, or bream ; the length of line kills the 
fish with ease, and increases the angler’s 
amusement. 

This sport may be continued from four till 
(dgiit in the morning, and from four until (he 
same hour in the evening. The following 
morning, fdr the same huiirs, your diversion 
will be perhaps the best ; if it is gloomy and 
windy, they will bite all day long, especially 
if the water is a little thick alter rains ; 
during the time of fishing, and at that of 
quitting the water, throw in more of the 
ground-bait. After two or three days the 
place should be bailed and left quiet ; the 
fish will otherwise get too cunning to touch 
the hook-bait. 

Another inode of catching the bream, is, 
after plumbing the depth, put one or more 
shot a foot below the float, to balance it, 
which is a way to lake the shyest fish ; the 
bait a large red- worm, which must he laid 
in, and lei sink very gradually to the ground- 
bait. When the fish biles, strike gently that 
very instant. 

A third is the running line, with a bullet 
and hole through it, and a small shot to hin- 
der the bullet falling on the hook ; let this 
run on the bottom with the current into holes, 
and equally as for the bream, it will be found 
to answer for all other fish that bite at the 
bottom. — Daniel. 

between the neck and 
between the fore- 


Breast, s. Thq middle part of the human body, 
the belly ; the part of a beast that is under the neck, 
legs. • 
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Breath, s. The air drawn in and ejected out of the body; life ; respiration. 

Breathe, i\ To draw in and throw out the air by the lun^s; to live; to 
rest; to take breath. 

Breech, v. To fit any thing with a breech, as to breech a gun. 

Breed, v. To procreate, to generate; to bring up, to take care of. To 
bring young ; to raise a breed. 

Breed, s. A cast, a kind, a subdivision of species; progeny, offspring; 
a number produced at once, a hatch. 

Breeder, 5. One that produces any thing ; a female that is prolific; one 
that takes care to raise a breed. 


Breedimf Dogs. — Never breed from an 
old dog and old bitch : if one party must be 
aged, it had better be the latter ; but age on 
either side should be avoided if possible. 

Winter whelps of all sorts of dogs are best, 
although the dittieulty in rearing the produce 
and the loss of the use of the hitch for some 
weeks, are strong reasons against it, in the 
opinion of many ; but the few that survive 
and are reared, amply recoin jamsc these ob- 
stacles. At three or four days old, part of 
the sterns should be twisted off, and the dew 
claws be cut off with a sharp pair of scissors. 
Puppies will soon learn to lap milk, which 
will relieve th^j ^mother ; at six weeks old 
they may be separated, and should then he 
wormed. 

The dog, to be complete in his form, should 
have round small feet, legs strong, straight, 
and muscular ; the shoulders fall properly 
into the back, not upright ; (;hcst let down ; 
loins good ; back not too long ; clbow'S play 
finely in their action, and come well in ; thighs 
and gaskings broad and strong. 

* He- 

in our selection of jiarents for'multplying 
a breed a variety of circumstances sliould ne- 
cessarily engage our attention ; as, whether I 
we are continuing a race already established, I 
improving a defective one, or altogether form- j 
ing a new variety. In either case, but pa. - 
ticularly in the two latter, one or two pro- 
pagations are not sufficient to enable us to 
judge of the merits or demerits of the pro- 
ducts : anomalies may [occur, monstrosities 
appear, or dogs may breed hack. It should 
likewise be always present to us, that, in 
•despite of all our care, and in face of the 
most favourable opportunities for seletjtion, 
still perfect specimens to propagate from 
are unattainable ; and as, therefore, we are 
necessarily to expe<;t defects, it should be 
our care to well examine that we do not se- 
lect our male and female parents with each 
the same faulty form or property ; for how- 
ever perfect they may be in other respects, 
they are, in such a case, totally unlit to breed 
from together. We may, for instance, sup- 
pose an otherwise eligible pair of pointers, 
of the purest blood, but that each, from early 
or constant confinement, had contructetl 
long, weak, spreading phalanges or toes, 
instead of a round, catdike form of foot. Hy 


choosing a mate for ea(;li of these whose feet 
were unusually small, round, and firm, wc 
might remedy this defect, and ])reserve tlu'ir 
excellencies ; but it would be only propaga- 
ting deformity to breed from them together. 
We can only expect to prove successful in 
rearinga suiierior race of any domestic animal, 
when we make our selection of parents with 
a careful reference to the merits and defects 
in each, by balancing the one against the 
other, and by thus combining their dillcrent 
properties. It is by inattemtion to thes(^ 
circumstaiKH^s that so many i)ersons, after 
giving immense pricujs for animals of par- 
ticular stocks ; have found themselves foiled 
in their attempts at rearing any thing beyond 
mediocrity, whijdi animals, undtjr the judici- 
ous management of a Russtill, a (Joke, or au 
Ellinan, among cattle, or an Clrford, aMey- 
nell, a Rivers, or a Tophain, among dugs, 
would have prodiu;ed unrivalled forms. 

Breedhiy Jn-and ln . — Among the practi- 
cal and systematit; breeders of all domestit^ 
animals, and among none more than those 
siwrtsmen who devote thern.'^elves to the im- 
provement of the dog, a great diversity of 
opinion has always existed on the subject of 
consanguineons breeding^ or of that between 
near rehations, eharaetcrised by llie term In- 
and-Jn. The conflicting authorities on the 
subjt'ct are numerous, and the testimonies 
contradictory ; and it is more than probable 
that they will remain so, until a long course 
of experiment is undertaken by a body or 
so(uety of fccientifle and observant breeders 
on various domestic animals, for the express 
purpose of arriving at the truth in this par- 
ticular. 

Sir John Sebright says, “a breed cannot 
be improved, or even continued in the de- 
gree of perfection at which it has alrijady ar- 
rived, but by breeding from individuals, so 
selected as to correct each other’s defects, 
and by a judicious combination of their dif- 
ferent properties (a position that I believe 
will not be denied) ; it follows that animals 
must degenerate by being long bred from the 
same family, without the intermixture of any 
other blood, or from being what is technically 
called bred in-and-in.*^ 

To Mr. Meynell's opinion to the contrary, 
he replies—'^ Mr. Meynell’s fox-hounds are 
quoted as an instance of the success of this 
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practice (i. e. th% in-and-in) ; but, on speak> 
ing to that gentleman upon the subject, I 
found ' that he did not attach the meaning 
that I do to the term in-and-in. He said, 
that he frequently bred from the father and 
the daughter, and the mother and the son. 
This is not what I consider as breeding in- i 
and-in ; for the daughter is only half of the 
same blood as the father, and wiU probably 
partake, in a great degree, of the properties 
of the mother.” Again : “1 have tried 
many experiments by breeding in-and-in up- 
on dogs, fowls, and pigeons ; the dogs became, i 


from strong spaniels, weak and diminutive 
lap-dogs ; the fowls became long in the legs, 
small in the body, and bad breeders.” 

Sir W. C n, in his Treatise on Gray- 

hounds^ is unfavourable to breeding a-kin. 
He says, “ If continued for some litters, a 
manifest inferiority of size, and a deficcncy of 
bone, will soon be visible, as well as a want 
of courage and bottom ; though the beauty of 
the form, with the exception of the size, may 
not be diminished.” — Blaine. — Sir John 
Sebrujht. 


Brent-Goose Bernicla, Lixn. ; Le Cravant, Buff.), 



This is of neaily the same shape, but some- 
what less than the Bean Goose, from which it 
tliflers in the colour of its plumage, being most- 
ly of a uniform brown, the feathers edged with 
ash ; the upper parts, breast and neck, are 
darker than the belly, which is more mixed 
and dappled, with paler cinerous and grey j 
the head and upper half of the neck are black, 
excepting a white patch on each side of the 
latter, near the throat ; the lower part of the 
back and rump are also black ■, the tail, quills, 
and legs dusky : the bill is dark, rather of a 
narrow shape, and only about an inch and a 
half long : the irides are light hazel. In the 
female and the younger birds, the plumage 
is not so distinctly marked, and the white spots 
on the sides of the neck are often mixed with 
dusky ; but such varyings are discernable in 
many other birds, for it seldom happens that 
two are found exactly alike. 

The brent geese, like other species of the 
same genus, quit the rigours of the north in 
winter, and spread themselves southward in 
greater or less numbers, impelled forward, 
according to the severity of the season, in 
search of milder climates. They are then 


met with on the British shores, and spend the 
winter months in the rivers, lakes, and 
marshes in the interior parts, feeding mostly 
upon the roots, and also on the blades of the 
long coarse grasses and plants which grow 
in the water ; but, indeed, their varied modes 
of living, as well as their other habits and 
propensities, and their migrations, baitings, 
breeding -places, &c., do not difler materially 
from those of the other numerous families of 
the wild geese. Buffon gives a detail of the 
devastations which they made, in the hard 
winters of 1740 and 1765, upon the corn- 
fields on the coasts of Picardy in France, 
where they appeared in such immense swarms, 
that the people were literally raised (en masse 
we suppose) in order to attempt their ex- 
tirpation, which, however, it seems they 
could not effect, and a change in the wea- 
ther only caused these unwelcome visitants 
to depart. 

The brent and the bernacle were for- 
merly, by some ornithologists, looked upon 
as being of the same species ; later observers, 
however, have decided differently, and they 
ai*e now classed as distinct kinds.— 




Tins rlass of vessels, are generally em- 
ployed as nierehantmeii and eruisers ; and 
from their sea- worthy (lualities and handy 
rig, arc at once safe and easily worked. 
Latterly they have been introduced into the 
Royal Y at eh (dub; and the proud boast of 
having built of the fastest and finest ves- 
sels in the worhl, has been recently achieved 
by the liarl of Belfast. 

The Water Wit(di is 331 tons mcasnre- 
Dient, and has more than rtadised all that a 
builder could expect. She has, in every 
trial, proved her superiority ; and in all wea- 
thers maintained a decided adve.ntage over 
every antagonist. A letter froiu the noble 
owner, elicited by some trilling misstatement, 
concerning her model, &c., appeared in a late 
number of the Sporfivg Mapaziney and as 
it is brielly descriptive of this beautiful brig, 
we have transferred it from the i)eriodieal. 

“ Her stern is upright, and, con.'^trcpicntly, 
not so handsome as if it had more o\er- 
hiing ; but being built for a man-of-war, the 
intcfdion (whi»;h has completely suc(a;eded) 
was to enable her to run two guns out astern 


without a platform, whi(di most vessels arc 
obliged to have, and which is exceedingly 
inconvenient, inasmuch as it takes up a con- 
siderabU; portion of the quarter-deck. 

“As regards the (|uantity of canvas, her 
sails are the same size as a ten-gun brig ; 
nor has she any advantage in being without 
fittings below, having all the bulk-heads up 
fwith the excei)tion of the one that ought to 
(livide the captain’s cabin from the gmi-roorn) 
which w’as omitted, to make a larger and 
more airy cabin for my friends. 

“ Add to this, that she had her full w^eight 
of stores, &c., on board, as if provisioned 
for live months, with eight cightecu-])ound 
curronadcs, and two long six-pounders, three 
boats, all spare spars, &e., on deck. 

“ I have only to add, that to this day she 
has beaten everything that has ever attemi)t- 
cd to sail with her, both large and small ; 
and although His Majesty’s shin Vernon 
(two thousand tw^o hundred tons) had the 
ailvantege in light brciczcs of her one day, 
by crossing to windward of her, (after a 
trial of eight hours) about a cable’s length, 
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she having started lialf a cablets length state, she never took advantage of any of her 
to leeward of the Vernon, I under- opponents in starting ; and that I should not 
stand she retaliated next day by beat- have the least objection to change her eigh- 
ing the Vernon (under double-reefed top- teen-pounders for four and twenty -pounders, 
sails and top-gallant sails and considerable and sail any square-rigged vessel (now built) 
head-sea) two or three miles. I can also in England for whatever sum they please.’' 

Brigandine, or Bhigantine, s . A light vessel, such as has been former- 
ly used by corsairs or pirates. They are still used in the Medi- 
terranean. 

Bright, a. Shining, glittering, full of light ; clear. 

Brilliant, a. Shining, sparkling. 

Brimstone, 5. Sulphur. 

Brinded, a. Streaked, tabby. 

Brindle, s . The state of being brinded. 

Brindled, a. Brinded, streaked. 

Brink, 5. Water impregnated with salt, the soa. 

Brisket, ,9. The breast of an animal. 

Bristle, s . The stiff hair of swine. Hogs’ bristles for fly tying arc dyed 
in the same manner as feathers and wool. They require, however, to 
be kept longer in the dye-pot. 

Bristle, v. To stand erect as bris 1 ;Iea. 

Brit, s . The name of a fish. 

Broach, v. To spit, to pierce as with a spit ; to pierce a vessel in order to 
draw the liquor. 

Brock, s . A badger. Brocket, s , A red deer, two years old. 

Bkogue, s . a kind of shoe ; a corrupt dialect. 

Broil, v. To dross or cook by lying on the coals. 

Broke. Preterimperfect tense of the verb To Breaks Applied to a dog 
when perfect in field discipline. 

Broken Knees, Paste for. 

Take pipe- clay and alum in equal parts ; stronger applications, as red precipitate and 
powder lliem, and reduce them in water to burnt alum, are oocasionaily necessary, 
the consistency of cream ; should the com- ^^ hen the wound heals use any ointment 
position become dry, dilute it with water; coloured with lamp-black. 

Bronchial, a. Belonging to the throat. 

Bronchotumy, a, Tlic operation which opens the windpipe by incision, 
to prevent suffocation. 

Bronze, s. Brass ; a medal. 

Brood, v. To sit on eggs to hatch them ; to cover chickens under the 
wing. 

Brood, s . Offspring, progeny ; a hatch, the number hatched at once ; the 
act of covering the eggs. 

Brood Mares. 

No part of a racing establishment requires more than two mares should be kept in one 
stricter attention than the brood mares. They paddock. 

should be kept, during the winter, in a pad- In winter, brood mares should be fed with 
dock well supplied with water ; also with a the best hay ; and, if in low condition, 
roomy hovel, with two wide entrances, to should have cold bran mashes twice a day. 
prevent accidents. There should also be When in foal, the greatest care should be 
rollers op each side of the door- way, as foals taken that their food be of the sweetest nature ; 
are apt to have their bipS knocked down in the olfactory organs of a mare, during the 
striking them, or by getting squeezed against period of her gestation, being extremely sen- 
them by the mares in passing in or out. Not sitive, and mouldy hay or straw has frequent 
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]j caused premature birth. Indeed, extra- Various have been the measures resorted 
ordinary as it may appear, abortion has been to stint mares to the horse, which have 
caused by a groom merely striking a mare on proved barren for several years, or perhaps 
the nose with his hand, which proves that, never bred at all-such as bleeding, immers- 
dnring the time they are in foal, they cannot ing in cold water, and putting them in motion 
be kept too quiet, or free from danger or ex- after the horse has retired ; but no great 
citeroent of any sort. The smell of carrion, faith is to be placed in any of them. It is 
or of ajiimals flesh slaughtered, should be said that opium has been administered with 
carefully avoided ; for it is very provoking to effect ; but in the cases of Victoria and Echo, 
lose a lii.e foal, after the heavy expense in- every possible means tried, proved abor- 
curred, by these apparently trilling circura- live. 

stances, so easily guarded against. Perhaps it would be better that stallions 

Attention should be paid to the state of which cover at a high price, should only be 
the bowels of a newly dropped foal. If a suffered to serve a certain number of mares, 
passage be not observed, the gut should be as in that ease it would not be necessary 
carefully emptied by the hand. About a to j)ampcr them to that degree, generally 
mouth previous to foaling, mares should be practised, to enable them to exceed their 
fed, at least twice a day, with cold bran natural povvers. 1 have no hesitation in say- 
mashes, as also plentifully supplied with any ing, that, in the long run, their produce 
forward succulent food — such as lucerne, would be greater, and I reason thus : — A 
tares, clover, &c., but the two first are best, mare which has missed three or four seasons 
It is desirable to have the mares foal as early together, is put to an ass, and generally stands 
as possible, and when the mare is barren, she to him. Now whatever may be the supposed 
may he covered as early in February as she increased physical powers of this animal, the 
will take the horse, and if stinted she will efiect, in this instance, is prineii)ally to be 
foal early in Jaiiunry — thereby gaining a con- ^attributed to the cool state of his blood, 
siderable advantage over those foaled later in It is usually the practice to keep stallions 
the year. For inslanre, a colt dropped in very full of flesh, perpetually crammed with 

Januarv is fifteen months old, when in racing corn, by which their blood must be in a con- 
chronology he only reckons for twelve. It stant state of fever, and many of them have 
must, however, be observed, that it is iinpos- died in consequence of this treatment. Eggs 
sible to have mares to foal every year in the are also frequently given them in the cover- 
month of January^ unless the mare were to ing season. Some years since, a person in 
take the horse every year in February, as her Shropshire, who purchased a horse out of 
time of gestation is eleven months and some the north, called “ Young Roscius,'^ at a 
days. Consequently, if she were to be co- eoiisiderahle price, not taking the precaution 
vered in January, she would foal (out of the of cracking the egg before he gave it to him, 
year) in December, as was the case with the it got across his gullet, and killed him. If, 
December filly. instead of having re(;ourse to a common far- 

When mares are near their time of foal- ricr, who attempted to forr^c it down with 
ing, they should be carefully wattdicjd, for the butt-end of a whij), he had sent for a 
they will always a])proach water at this time ; veterinary surgeon, it might have been dis- 
and as they generally (though not invariably) [ sected out with the greatest ease and safety, 
foal standing up, the produce may thus be . and his liorse’s life preserved. Stallions, at 
lost. Some mares should be watched from | the end of the season, should be physicked 
another (rause, as they will kill their foals as and turned out into a paddock, with very little 
soon as they are dropped. When a mare has com ; hut the first day they are turned out, 
foaled, she should have a pail full of warm great precaution is necessary. They should 
gruel, and should live generously until there he w’alked out on that day from five o’clock 
is grass for her. The colt should also be fed in the morning until evening ; for if turned 
with oats (bruised) twice or three times a into the paddock fresh from their stable, they 
day, which it will begin to eatatthree daysold. would gallop aboutfor hours ; and some have 
The covering season (;ommenccs on the been known to do so until they have dropped 
first of Februar>’. Mares should he tried by down dead. Early in November, they should 
the teazer every ninth day until llie end of he brought into the stable again, physicked, 
the season, which terminates ill July. moderately fed at first; W'ell cleaned, and 

Those mares which have foaletl w ill be in exercised every day for two or three hours ; 
season on the third day after ; but it is not and this jilaii should be continued until the 
advisable to put them to the horse imtil the commencement of the next covering season, 
ninth, when they w ill probably be stinted. The air and exercise, say an hour or two a 
A mare, with a foal at her foot, is quite as , day, at this time, would invigorate their 
likely to stand to the horse, if not more so, i bodies, and conduce to their general health, 
than one which has never bred, or proved | Grooms may object to this system ; but it 
barren the previous season ; as it is called I has reason on its side, which they have not 
“ missed the horse,” though she might have [ alw'ays on theirs. — Sporting Repository* 
bred the year before. • 

Brook, s . A running water ; a rivulet. 
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Broom, s. A shrub ; a besom, so cal led from the matter of which it is made. 
Broth, 8. Liquor in which flesh is boiled. 

Brown, a. The name of a colour. 


For a rich fiery Brown . — Put down some 
young fustic, about six chips, boil vour stuff 
in three or four quarts of water; this takes 
a long time to give out the dye. If your fur 
be very white, and free from hairs, you may 
draw two black shades of fine bright yellows 
from it ; you should put the more fur on that 
account. Then put down five or six (more 
chips and boil it on till you bring it to^a very 
deep orange; lift out your fur, and if you 
have half a pound of it you must put down an 
ounce of black grain, or half an ounce to a 
quarter of a pound ; boil it and put in your 
stuff, and boil on till you have a blood orange. 
— Lift out your stufl’, put in thr(;t^ teaspoon- 
fuls of brazil wood in powder, stir it up and 
put down your [stuff*, boil till it comes to a 
light fiery brown. If you see what brazil you 
have added does not bring it to that shade, 
add mon;. ami when you are near it take out 
your stuff, and have jinjpared in another ves- 
sel half a tablespoonful of archill, by boiling 


it in water, put half a noggin of this liquor 
into your pot and boil your stuff in it, and 
then try your shade, as I think you must be 
near it. Put in a little stale urine, and if 
not dark enough put in a little salt of tartar, 
throw in your stuff* and 1 think you have it. 
If you want it darker, repeat <^he same <iuantity 
of salt of tartar. If you wish you may have 
two shades from this very process, or by 
drawing the fur may get many fine shades of 
claret by using double the quantity of black 
grain and more archill. Be nice with the 
archill, as if you darken too much with it, 
you can never discharge it. 

Brown Varnish . — Rectilicd spirits of wine 
one quart, seed lae six ounces, dissolve the 
lac in the spirits two days and it is done, you 
must keep it the chief of the lirst day near 
tlie fire. This is the best of all varnishe^it 
must not be laid on any thing that is oiletlP— 
Ancient Recipes. 


Browse, s . To eat branches or shrubs. 

Bruise, v . To crush or mangle with a heavy blow. 

BiiursE, s, A hurt with something blunt and heavy. 

Bkusu, V, An instnnncnt for rubbing. The tail of a fo.x. “ To p[ot the 
brijsli,’’ in .sporting;- parlance, means to be fonunost rider at the death. 

Brush, v. To sweep or rub with a brush; to strike with quickness ; to 
fly over; to skim lig-htly. 

Brush i:k, .v. He that uses a brusli. A horse liable to speedy cuty <?v:c. 

JBtusiiwooi), V, Uou^-li, shrubby thickets. 

Buco, s. The groin, from the bending’ of the thigh to the scrotum ; all 
tumours in tliat part are called buboes. 

Buck, s, ^riic male of the fallow deer ; the male of rabbits, and other ani- 


mals. 


Buck, v . To copulate as bucks and does. 

Jk'CKiiKAx, .S’. A plant, a sort of trefoil, intensely bitter; its properties 
are tonic, diuretic, and purgative. 

Bucklk,^. a link of metal, with a tongue or catch, made to fasten one 
thing to another. Buckle, v . To fasten with a buckle. i 
Buckram, 8 . A sort of strong linen cloth, stiffened with gum. 

Bui), 8. 1'lie first shoot of a flower ; a germ. 

Bui),??. To put forth youhg shoots or germs. 

Buff, .?• Leather pre])ared from the skin of the buffalo, used for waistbelts. 


pouches, ike. ; a colour. 

To dye light shades of Buffj turd other 
colours . — To assist in mixing, the drakes are 
said to be dyed by ivy and laurel alone ; 1 
do net vouch for their being fast and yet they 
may. 

For Buffs. — Get some rich common fustic 
chips, put down three or four of them in 
three or four quarts of water with your stuff, 
and w’hen it comes to a pale yellow, put in 
gome pale madder, by a tea.^poonful at a time, 


and you have, by boiling a ^sufficient length 
oftiine, a light butt*. Boil on ai d put in 
more madder, and you will have a deeper ; 
if your yellow is too faint put in more fustic, 
half an hour before your next addition of 
madder. By using young fustic chips and 
madder in the same way, you wilh get nice 
rich colours, something between a nen 
cinnamon and a light brick red. tJUt 
Recipe. , 
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Bull, s. The male of black cattle ; a blunder. 

Bullbaitino, 5. The sport of baiting bulls with dogs. 

Bull-dog {Cants Molossus^^ s. A dog of particular form, remarkable 
for his courage. 



The bull -dog is low in stature, d('ep- 
chested, and strongly niade about the shoul- 
ders and thighs, the muscles of both of which 
are extremely developed. His head is broad, 
his nose short, and the under jaw projects 
beyond the upper, which gives him a fierce 
and disagreeable aspect. Jlis ey(.*s are dis» 
tant and prominent, and have a peculiar sus- 
picious-like leer, whi(;h, with the distension 
of his nostrils, give him also a contemptuous 
look ; and from his teeth being alw’ays seen, 
he has the constant appearance of grinning, 
while he is perfectly placid, lie is the most 
ferocious and unrelenting of the canine tribe, 
and may be considered courageous beyond 
every other creature in the world, for he will 
attack any animal, whatever be bis magnitude. 

The internal changes which determine the 
external characters of this dog, consist in a 
great developemcnt of the frontal sinuses, 
a developemcnt which elevates the bones of 
the forehead above the nose, and draws the 
cerebral cavity in the same direction. 

But the most important quality, and that, 
perhaps, which causes all the others, although 
we cannot perceive the connexion, is the di- 
minution of the brain. The cerebral capa- 
city of the bull-dog is sensibly smaller than 
in any other race ; and it is doubtless to the 
decrease of the encephalon that we must at- 
tribute its inferiority to all others in every 
thing relating to intelligence. The bull-dog 
is scarcely capable of any education, and is 
fitted for nothing but combat and ferocity. 

This animal takes his name from his having 
been employed, in former times, in assaulting 
the bull, and he is used for the same purpose 
at the present day, in those distriels where 
this brutal amusement is still practised. 


Nothing can ex(;ced the fury with which 
the hull-dog falls upon all other animals, and 
the invincible obstinacy with which he main- 
tains his hold. In attacking the bull, he 
always assails him in front, and generally 
fastens upon his lip, tonpie, or eye, where 
he holds and hangs on, in spite of the most 
desjxTate efforts of the other to tree himself 
from his fintagonist, whi(;h affords ample 
l>roof of the amazing strength and power of 
this animal. 

Whenever a bull-dog attacks any of the 
extremities of the body, it is invariably con- 
sidered a mark of his degeneracy from 
the original purity of blood. Puppies will 
assail a bull, and thereby give a decided proof 
of their breed, when only six months old ; and, 
if permitted, will rather suffer themselves 
to be destroyed than relinquish the contest. 

Although this trial is sometimes made with 
the whelps of a particular litter, to demon- 
strate the purity of their descent, and to 
prove that there has been no improper cross 
by which the future fame of their posterity 
may be affected, yet they are seldom entered 
in a regular ring until from fifteen or eighteen 
months old. But their ligaments cannot be 
considered as at their full strength until they 
are at least two years old. Indeed, amateurs 
say, that they are not at their prime until 
they have attained four or five years of age. 

The bull -dog is admitted by naturalists to 
be one of the original and peculiar races of 
Britain, and may be ranked, in point of ori- 
ginality, with the shepherd’s dog and Irish 
greyhound. In various districts of England 
this breed is still preserved in its native 
purity, by that class of people' who delight in 
hull-baiting and fighting of dogs; both of 
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which amusements, alike inhuman, are now | liappily on the decline. — Brown. 

Bur.L-HEAD, The name of a fish. 

The bull-head seldom exceeds the length gravel, and among weeds and flat stones in 
of three inches and a half ; the head is large, clear water, where they may be seen sunning 
broad, flat, and thin at its circumference, themselves in a hot day ; put the hook, with 
being well adapted for insinuating itself under a small red worm, before them, and they 
stones; on the middle part of the covers of the will instantly tAe it. Notwithstanding the 
gills is a small crooked spine turning inwards ; disgust which the form of the bull-nead cre- 
the eyes are very small, the irides yellow ; the ates, the largest, when the heads are cut olV, 
body grows slender towards the tail, and is are very delicious eating; they are also good 
very smooth; the colour is as disagreeable as baits for other fish. Some anglers think 
its form, being dusky, mized with a dirty them, when tluir gill-fins are cut away, pre- 
yellow ; the belly whitish. They arc found ferable to the minnow.— 
all the summer in holes, among mud and 

Bull Tvmkiew. {Canis Puffib's), .s. 

This variety, which has now assumed aj innstifiTin him. lie has rather a large square 
fix(“d character, as its name inqilies, was pro head, short net’k, ileep chest, and very strong 
dneed by a ca-oss between the bull-dog and legs, lie possesses great strength of jaw, 
tc'rrier, and this variety i)ro\e.s to he a hand- and draws a badger with much ease. He is 
somer <log than either of its ])rogenitors. It ! all colours, and often w hite, with large black 
is a spriiditly and showy animal, and even ' or brown patches on different parts of his 
better adapted for mischievous sjuirt than body. Ilis liair is short and stitf. 
either of the above dogs. He is airy and 'I'his v'ariety has risen into great reputation 
jileasant tempered, hut possesses great fierce- ^with gentlemen of the faney,and ooiisequeutly 
ness when jus energies are called into ao good omvs sell for a high ])riee. linll terriers 
tioii. are to he had of every ('olour in the metropo- 

The full-sized bull terrier is larger than lis — and of late years, dealing in tliese and 
either of his original parents, from which wc other dogs has become i^iegular trade. — 
are inclined to think he has a dash of the Brown y <S*e. 

Bull Trout, Bui.olu, or Scarf, .s\ 

'fhis sj)eeu-s migrates, like the salmon,! fainter towards the lateral line, wliich is 
into several of onr rivers; they begin to run | straight; and the sidi*s, as far ns this line, 
up the ri\ers in May, and are most plentiful ! are marked with large irtegular-shaped spots 
in JSe))teinber and OcIoIkt, although the flesh f of black ; the sides bemuth the line and the 
is not then so good (on aeco\mt of their j belly are white ; the tail is bn)ad and evamat 
spawning) as in duly and August; when the end ; tlie weight was three luuinds two 
boiled, it is of a pale red, and well tlavonved, ounces. 

but dri(;r than that of the salmon. Mr. The bull have the same haunts as the sal- 
IVnnant has described one taken in June, mon trout, ami are sometimes met within 
17fi0. ill the. Tweed below Berwick. gentle shallow streams, running hetvvei'u and 

Tlie shai)e was thicker than the rominon over rocks and stones, and are also found 
trout ; the irid(^s silver, and the head thick, about weirs, made across rivers. The baits 
smooth, ami dusky, with a gloss of blue and and tackle should be the same, as for the sal- 
green ; tilt; back of the same colour grtjwing I mon trout. — Daniel. 

Bcmp, a swelling’, a protuberance. 

Bumper, A cup filled. 

Bun v\'sG,{Emberiza miliaria, Lin. Ze Prowf?r, Buf.) s. I'he name of a bird. 

The ])rincipal difference between this kind nearly one-third of its length, which is re- 
and that of the passerine order, consists in reived by a cvu responding angle in the upper 
the formation of the bill, which in the bun- one ; in the latter there is a strong knob, of 
ting is of a very singular construction. gi'cat use in breaking the harder kinds of 

The two mandibles are moveable, and the seeds and kernels, on which it feeds, llie 
edges of each bend inwards ; the opening of toneme is narrow, and tapers to a point like 
the moutli is not in a straight line as in other a toOThpiek ; the first joint of the outer toe is 
birds, but at the base, the junction is formed joined to that of the middle one. — Bewick. 
by an obtuse angle in the low'er mandible, 

Buoy s. A i>icce of cork or wood tied to n weight. T)og or sheep skins 
prepared with a coating of tar and tallow, arc used for suspending 
spellits and herring nets— on the western and southern coasts of 
Ireland they vlxh ghXXqA puckawns. 
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Buoy, V, To keep afloat. Buoyancy, s. The quality of floatinjj. 

Bur, s, a rough head of a plant. 

Burbot, s. A fish full of prickles. 

Burn, v. To consume with fire ; to w^ound with fire. 

Burnish, v. To polish. 

Burnisher, s. The person that burnishes or polishes ; the tool used — 
it is commonly a dog's tooth set in a stick. 

Burrow, s. Holes made in the ground by rabbits. 

Burrow, v. To mine as conics or rabbits. 

Burst, u. To break suddenly. Burst, s. A cry of hounds. 

Burt, e. A flat flsh of the turbot kind. 

Bush, if, A thick shrub. 

Bushel, s. A measure containing eight gallons ; a strike. 

Bushy, <1. Thick; full of small branches; full of bushes. 

Buss, s. A vessel for fishing — a herring boat. 

Bustard, (^Otis 7\ir(ia,liivs, ; Ij*Outardey 



Great Bttsiard. — This very singular bird, 
whicli is the largest of our Ijiiid birds, is 
about four feet Jong, and weighs from 
twenty-til e to thirty pounds; its characters 
are peculiar, and with siudi as connect it 
with birds of the gallinaceous kind, it lias 
others which seem to belong to the ostrich 
and the cassowary. Its hill is strong, and 
rather convex : its eyes red ; on each side of 
the lower bill there is a tuft of feathers about 
nine inches long; its head and neck aragash- 
coloured. In the one described by Edwards 
there are on each side of the neek two naked 
spots, of a violet colour, but which appeared 
to be covered with feathers when the neck 
was much extended. The back is barred 
transversely with black and nright rust- 
colour on a pale reddish ground ; the quills 
are black, the belly white, the tail consists 
of twenty feathers ; the middle ones are rust- 
colour, barred with black ; those on each 


side arc white, with a bar or two of black 
near the ends ; the legs are long, naked 
above the knees, and dusky ; it has no hind 
toe, its nails are short, strong, and convex 
both above and below ; the bottom of the 
foot is furnished with a callous prominence, 
w'hich serves instead of a heel. The female 
is not much more than half the size of the 
male ; the top of her head is of a deep orange, 
and the rest of the head brown ; her colours are 
not so bright as those of the male, and she 
has no tuft on each side of the head. There 
is likewise another very essential difference 
between the male and the female ; the former 
is furnished with a sack or pouch, situated 
in the forepart of the neck, and capable of 
containing about tw^o quarts : the entrance 
to it is immediately under the tongue. This 
singular reservoir was first discovered by Dr. 
Douglas, who supposes that the bird fills it 
with water as a supply in the midst of thos 
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dreary plains where it is accustomed to wan- head, the chin, and throat, are of a reddish 
der. It likewise makes a farther use of it white, marked with a few dark spots; the whole 
in defending itself against the attacks of birds neck is black , encircled with an irregular band 
of prey. On such occasions, it throws out ofwhite near the top and bottom ; the back and 
the water with such violence, as not unfre- wings arc rust colour, mottled with brown, 
queiitly to baffle the pursuit of its enemy. and crossed with fine irregular black lines. 

Bustards were formerly more common in the under parts of the body, and outer edges 
this island than at present ; they arc now of the wdngs, an; white : the tail consists of 
found only in the open counties of the south eighteen feathers ; the middle ones are t.'iwny, 
and east, in the plains of Wiltshire, Dorset- barred with black, the others are white mark- 
shire, and in souk; parts of Yorkshire ; they ed with a few irregular bands of black, the 
were formerly met with in Scotlaml, hut are legs are grey. The female is smaller, and, 
now suppo-ed to be extinct there. They are has not the Idaek collar on tlie netrk ; in other* 
slow in taking wing, but run with great ra- respects she nearly resembles the male. 
])idiiy, and when young arc sometimes taken This bird is very uncommon i)i this eoim- 
with grey-hounds, which pursue them with try : and we have seen only two of thi;m, both 
great avidity : their cliase is said to afford females. The figure w^as drawn from one 
exei;llent diversion. The great bustard is sent by W. Trevelyan, Esq. which was taken 
granivorous, but feeds cliii;lly on herbs of on the edge of Ni;winarket heath, and kept 
various kinds, it is also fond of those worms ^ alive about three weeks in a kitchen, when 
which are seen to come out of the ground in j it was fed with bread and other things, such 
great numbers before sun-rise in the summer ; as poultry eat. It is very common in Frarure, 
in winter, it frequently feeds on the bark of where it is also a very shy and cunning bird ; 
trees; like the ostrich, it swallows small ifdisturbeditfliestwoorthree hundred paces, 
stones, bits of metal, and the like. Tlie not far from the ground, and then runs away 
female builds no nest, but making a hole in ^ much faster than any oiu; can follow on foot, 
the ground dro})s tw'o eggs, about the size of The female lays her eggs in June, totheinim- 
those of a goose, of a pale olive brown, with her of three or four, of a glossy green imlour : 
dark spots. She sometimes leaves her eggs as soini as the young are hatched, she leads 
in quest of food ; and if during her absence, them about as tli(‘ ben d^)(;s her (!hi(;kens : 
any one should handle, or even breathe upon they begin to Hy about the middle of August, 
them, she immediately abandons them. Both this and tin; great bust.ird are exeel- 

Bustards arc found in various parts of lent eating, and. we should imagine, woidd 
Europe, Asia, and Africa; but have not w^ell repay the trouble of domestication : in- 
hitherto been discovered on the new eon- deed, it seems surjirising that we should 
tinent. sutler these fine birds to run wild, and be in 

The Little Bustard (Oth Tctrax\ Ltnn. danger of total extinction, which, if properly 
La Potite Outardr, Bufi^) is in length only cultivated, miaht afford as excellent a repast 
seventeen inches. The hill is pale .brown ; as our own domestic poultry, or evt;n as the 
irides red ; the top of the head is black, spot- | tflrkey, Turkey) for which we are 

ted with pale rust colour ; tlie sides of the ‘ indehUal to distant countries. — Bewick. 

Butt, s . 'Flie place on which the mark to be shot at is placed; a 
vessel ; a barrel containing one hundred and twenty-six gallons of 
wine ; the thick or lower joint of a fishin" rod ; the handle of a 
cue. 

The marks usually shot at by archers, for The Cornish men'are spoken of as good 
pastime, were “ butts, prickes, androavers.’' archers, who shoot their arrows to a great 
The butt,w'e are told, was a level mark, and length ; they are also, says Carew, “ well 
required a strong arrow, with a very broad skilled in near shooting, and in well aimed 
feather; the pricko was a “mark of com- shooting; the butts made them perfect in 
pass,'' but certain in its distance; ; and to this the one, and the roaving in the otlier, for the 
mark strong swift arrows, of one flight, with prickes, the first corrupters of archery, 
a middling sized feather, were best suited; through too much precusencss, were formerly 
the roaver was a mark of uncertain lengths, scarcely known, and little practised." Other 
It was, therefore, proper for the archer to marks are o(;easionally mentioned ; as the 
have various kinds of arrows, of different standard, the target, hazel wands, rose gar- 
weights, to be used according to the different lands, and the popinjay, which, we are told, 
changemeuts made in the distance of the was an artificial parrot. — Strutt. 
ground. 

Butt, v . To* strike with the head. 

Butter, s . An unctuous substance, made by agitating the cream of 
milk till the oil separates from the whey. 

Butterfly, s , A beautiful insect. 
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Buttock, The rump, the part near the tail. 
Button, t*?. Any knob or ball ; the bud ot a plant. 
Buzzard, s. A degenerate or mean species of hawk. 



The common' '•Buzzard, or Puttock.— 
(Falco JiufeOf Linn.; La BuhCf Buff.) 
M. Buffon distinguishes the kites and the buz- 
zards from the eagles and hawks, by their 
habits and dispositions, which he compares 
to those of the vultures, and jdares them 
after those birds. Though possessed of 
streaigth, agility, and weapons to defend 
themselves, they are cowardly, inactive, and 
slothful, they will fly before a sparrow-hawk, 
and when overtaken, will suffer themselves 
to be beaten, and even brought to the ground 
without resistan(;e. The buzzard is about 
twenty inches in length, and in breadth four 
feet and a half. Its bill is of a lead colour, 
eyes pale yellow : the u})pcr parts of the 
b(»dy are of a dusky brown colour ; the wings 
and tail are marked with bars of a darker 
hue ; the under parts pale, varit^gated with a 
light reddish brown ; the legs are yellow, 
claws l)la(;k. But birds of this species are 
subject to greater variations than most other 
birds, as scarcely two are alike; some are 
entirely white, of others the head only is 
white, and the others again are mottled with 
brown and white. 

This well-known bird is of a sedentary 
and .indolent disposition ; it continues for 
many hours perched upon a tree or eminence 
whence it darts upon the game that comes 
within its reach : it feeds on birds, small 
quadrupeds, reptiles and insects. Its nest 
is constructed with small branches, lined 
in the inside with wool and other soft ma- 
terials ; it lays two or three eggs, of a whitish 
colour, spotted with yellow. It feeds and 
tends its young with great assiduity. Ray 
affirms, that if the female be killed during 
the time of incubation, the male Imzzard 


takes charge of them, and patiently rears 
the young till they are able to provide for 
themselves. 

* * * 

The Honey Buzzard {Falco Apivnrus, 
Linn. ; La liondn'e, Buff.), is as large as 
the buzzard, m(\'isuring twiaily-two inches 
in length ; the wings e?vtcnd above four feet. 
Its bill is black , and rather longi'r than that 
of the buzzard ; the eyes are yellow^ ; the 
head lan?e and flat, and of an ash -colour 
the upper parts of the body dark brown ; 
thi; under parts white, spotted or barred 
with rusty brown on the breast and belly ; 
tail brown, marked with three broad dusky 
bars, between each of which are two or tbri-e 
of the same colour, but narrower ; the legs 
are stout and short, of a dull yellow ; claws 
blai^k. 

This bird builds a nest similar to that of 
the buzzard, and of the same kind of mate- 
rials ; its eggs are of an ash-colour, with 
small brown spots. It sometimes takes pos- 
session of the nests of other birds, and feeds 
its young with wasps and other insects. It 
is fond of field-mice, fiogs, lizards and in- 
sects. It docs {not soar like the kite, but 
flies low, from ti ec to tree, or from bush to 
hush. It is found in all the northern parts 
of Europe, and in the open parts of 
Ru-ssia and Siberia, but is not so common 
in England as the buzzard. 

Buffon observes that it is/rcqucntly caught 
in the winter, when it is fat and delicious 


The Moor Buzzard, Dm^k Hawk or White- 
headed Harpy {Falco Mrwjmomi^ Linn. ; 
Xc liunard, Buff.) is in length above twenty- 
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one inches. The bill is black, cere andeyc.s 
yellow ; the whole crown of the head is of a 
yellowish white, lightly tinged with brown ; 
the throat is of a light rust colour : the rest 
of the plumage is of a reddish brown, with 
pale edges ; the greater wing coverts lipped 
with white. The legs arc yellow ; claws black. 

Birds of tliis kind vary much ; in some, 
the crown and back part of the head are yel- 
low ; and in one described by Mr. Latham, 
the whole bird was uniformly of a cho(!olate 
brown, with a tinge of rust colour. 

The moor buzzard preys on rabbits, young 


wild ducks, and other water-fowl j and like 
wise feeds on fish, frogs, and reptiles, and 
even insects. Its haunts are in hedges and 
bushes near pools, marshes, and rive^i’s that 
abound with fish. It builds its nest a little 
above the surface of the ground, or in liil- 
locks covered with thick herbage : the female 
lays three or four eggs of a whitish colour, irre- 
gularly sprinkled with dusky spots. Though 
smaller, it is more active and bolder than the 
common buzzard, and, when pursued, it faces 
its ^agonist, and makes a vigorous de- 
fenc Be iri ck . — Lathn m . 


By-Laws, s. By-laws are orders made for the good of those that make 
them, farther than the public laws binds. 

By-Way, s, A private obscure way. 

By -Word, 5. A sayin*^, a proverb ; a term of reproach. 


C 



THK CARRION CROW. 


Cab, A contraction of cabriolet ; a two-wheeled carriage. 

Cackle, v. To make a noise, as a goose or hen. Cackler, s. A fowl 
that cackles. 

Caddis or Cad-bait, s. A kind of worm or grub. 

The several kinds of cadews in their nyra- creeping at the bottom of brooks ; a third, 
pha, or maggot state, thus house themselves ; in a small bundle of pieces of rushes, duck- 
one sort in straw, called from thence straw- weed, &c. glued together, therewith they 
worms ; others in two or more parallel sticks, float on the surface, and can row themselves 
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about the water with the help of their feet ; serving them is, by placing them in an earth- 
both these are called cad -bait. It^s acurions en pot full of river water, with some of the 
faculty that these creatures possess, of ga- graved they were bred in at tlie bottom : but 
thering such bodies as are fittest for thieir the t>receeding method is preferable ; some 
purpose, and then so gluing them together, use bait pans of different sizes for insects, 
some to be heavier than water, that the ani- the tops punched full of holes, not so 
mal may remain at bottom where its food is, large as to admit of their escaping when 
and others to be so buoyant as to float, and placed in the river, which not oxily keeps 
there collect its sustenance; these houses them cool, but supplies them with aliment in 
are coarse, and show no outward art, but arc the fresh water ; some keep them in moss in 
within well tunnelled and have a tough hard a woollen bag on a damp floor, taking earc 
paste, into which the hinder part of t^mag- that thci bag retains a i)roper moisture, 
got is so fixed, that its cell can be dravB after Another mode of prfestu'ving caddis, and 
it without danger of leaving it behind, audit also grasshoppers, caterpillers, oak-worms, 
can also thrust out. its body to reach the need- or natural flies, is to take the green withy 
ful supplies, or withdraw into its covering bark from a bough six or seven inches round, 
for protection and safety. and about a foot !in length, turn both ends 

These insects inliabit ]nts, ponds, low nm- into the form of a hoop, and fasten them 
riing rivers, or ditches, in cases of different with a large needle and thread ; stop up the 
forms, and composed ot various materials ; bottom with cork, and bore tlie bark full of 
some of them inclosed in a very rough shell, holes with a red hot wire, tie over it a (!ole- 
found among weeds in standing waters, are wort leaf, and lay it in the grass every night : 
generally tinged green ; others are bigger in this manner caddis may be preserved until 
than a gentle, and of a yellowish hue, with they turn to flies. When grasshoppers are 
a black head ; they are an excellent bait, and to be preserved in the case, some grass must 
are found in most plenty in gravelly and be put into it. 

stony rivulets, and by the side of streams, in^ In angling with caddis, th(i line, wluni jdl 
birge rivers among stones. out should be as long as the rod, for three 

To collect them, turn up the stones, and lengths next the hook, of single hairs, with 
the best will adhere to them ; wdien the the smallest float, and tlu^ least wiaght of 
quantity wanted is obtained, put them into a lead, that jthe swiftness of the stream will 
linen bag for five or six days, ^ip them, to- allow to sink, and that maybe aided by 
gethcr with the bag, into water onee a day, avoiding the vioK'nce of the eurrent, and 
and hang them up ; they will then turn yel- angling in the returns of a stream, or in 
low, become tough, and fitter for angling the eddies betwixt two ; which are also the 
than when first got from the brook. If most likely pl.iees wherein to kill fish, either 
meant to be kept long, they must be put into at the top or bottom. The caddis may be at 
a thick woollen bag, with some of the moist times, with very good effect, joined to a 
gravel or sand from the same rivulet whence | worm, and sometimes to an artirtcial fly, to 
they are taken ; they must be wetted twice cover the point of a hook, and also two or 
a day, but ofteiier in very hot weather; three together may be put in nimn the hook ; 
when you carry them abroad, fill the bag but it is.<«lwuys to be angled with at tlie bot- 
with water and holding the mouth of it (!lose; tom, cspecialiy when by itself, with the finest 
let the water run from them ; thus they liave tackle, and at all seasons is a most holding 
been kept three weeks. Another way of pre- bait for trout and grayling. — Daniel. 

Cag, s, a barrel or wooden vessel, made to contain four or five f^allons. 
Cage, s. An enclosure of twig's or wire, in which birds arc kept ; a place 
for wild beasts ; a prison for petty malefactors. 

In Falconry j the cage is an oblong frame, twenty iiudies in length is left in the middle 
four feet six inches long and two feet wide, of the cage, in which the falconer places liim- 
madc of light wood, the sides and ends are self, carrying it by two straps that pass over 
of a proper size for hawks to perch upon, and his shoulders. The hawks arc tied upon the 
n little wadded, that it may not injure their cage as ujiGn a perch, and by this contrivance 
feet. It is supported, when placed on the many may be carried by one man. 
ground, by four legs, about a foot long. Cages and other instruments 'used in 
Slight rods of hazel are fixed across each falconry, are well described in the plates of 
end, to prevent the hawks from falling on the French Encyclopaidia, printed in 1751. — 
the inside when they bait. A space of about Sebright, 

Cage, v. To enclose in a cage. 

Cajeput Oil, 5. Is highly stimulating ; it is given internally as an anti- 
spasmodic, and applied as an external remedy for strains and rheunia- 
tisin : it may be diluted with olive oil. 

Calamile, (Lapis calnminaris,) s, A kind of fossil bitunious earth, 
which, being mixed with copper, changes it into brass. 
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CA^^lNA^Io^\ Such*a oodiea &<f ai r^pderi itiepl^ 

ri'dttcible to pounder : eli^mteal * ! ' , ’ ' 

Calcin^v V. To buraio the^re to » c!»U otaubstatMo o^jr^reii^ooi. td>^ 
poTvder. 

Calculus, #. Tlie sfori© !n t\»e iTaddVr. 

Calt, Tho ypuiig of a cow or btilbous pari 

the lf»^. ^ ^ ^ * 

Calibee, The bor«*, or of tto bnitel of a|r«n. 

Camoris, (nifgf^r.y. i. bAiulih4tngr, 4 g^noa thus ch^rjactarised 

Bill of mkhlle leftcilf, sUndiT, ^(rals;Fi!, ] ao8t*‘ilMt llie $|de«^1it Iw^thwiie^ tegi ; 
soft, flexible ilnrotiiHieel \ ootPj^reKMed frebi ilendeiy tbfee fees direofed forwiad^, ^end 
the base; at the potni deiiiesstfd, HaReaitf. almost dhtlrely (iividfif ? ^inKfrofiQ^ddle size, 
and broiider then in lb# imdille,^, the . the :0r8t qjiill ifle leugest.-f^Modfa^fa. 

'giooTe being prolonged -towards llie point J , ‘ ' 

Caliver, 8, oh8, A hand -Uf tin ,, 01 * b^^Robose; An old nf^<*ket. ^ 

CalLj u. To name : to mak© ^ notne hko quails an(l'pQ|||rhJges« ' 

Call, 5. An instruriiept to call birds. ^ ^ 

The Ctdl of is, in ino^t fnstanceH, i eacb other, by ^trong Vciteratrd atroVes of 

effected by ifie lungs end jarynx ; but some I th^ir bill against the dead sonorous branch of 
apeoiestif woodpecker, in the breeding season^a tree These calls seem to boa species of 
have a very extraordinary and peculiar call to Isbng. — MonUtgu» * 

Callosity^ 8 A kind of.Awelling wit|iout pain. 

CALLora^ a. ffardened, ilisensible, 

Calt/OW, /!.' Unfledgld, naked, wanting feathers. 

Calomel, s: iMefcurj’^sbc times giibltpriedj 

Calomet, or suhmurdale of tnerdliry, is the should heydiscontinued t sbprt time, and the 
moat useful of^ftieacultal preparafiond, and horse allowed to drink plentifully of water* 
composed of nxid^Vif qu^mitver, an^^nmri. gruel, linBeet^Uihision, or any other muoild* 
atic acid. When nrCpar^ it-dva ^Ae' whita ginous drkk W hen the bowels are effhetdd 
powder, rather inclining tp vellow, and very b^t,opL^4s the best reined t,shout^ prfoXy* 
ponderous. It is^ the most cffioaciuumBflMe/-' r^W gaulilvr wbeat'flour gruelspid^ inetfCc- ^ 
miuthio we are acquainted with (see Anthi-i- tual. In some cases, where it umv wodoced* 
SflNTHlG), and anexqe|leiit aftern/me. When i^eat irritation about I Ae anna* or bladder, 
a brisk pp4‘g^iive ii wanted, calomel may be (^ium shouid^e given Id tlit form of cjyflerj 
added to the commop physic, which is com- , fSee Cl Y'^Uits*) If the^outb btcoiiies very 
posed chiefly ojf aiotis.^ , s^e, let it be washed with a solution of 

^ Though cmomel p^sfBses these useful qua- , alDni, hv means of a syringe. • « s ^ 
lilies, it must be given with l^aujpon, and its JJfhenc^er calomel is given, the horsrVn?^ 
ifiects wcarefulty watched , as if sometime brxepi wai ^ * 

acts very violently and unexpectedly on the regiil.u exercise. When calomel is gken aa 
stomach and«l>owels, imd induces a dangerous an anthelminthic oraa a pi r«atne, thedo-^e is 
degree of weak neaa. Salivation is^oiiietimes from one to two drachms, as an alterative, 
the etfeot of 6aloiii©l, when given daily as an from hfleen grams to halt a draolim. Calomel 
nlterative, or aif a remedy for farcy or mange , generally arts upon the Asdneys, increasing 
the mouth becoming Kb sore, and the tongue the dischaige of urine. (See AiTeuAiivta 
80 Bwollen, SAto prevent the horse’s feeding, and AMHbi miWiIICS.)— ITA ife. 

When* these aooidents occur, the medicine 

Calve, v. To bring forth a calf, spoken of a cow. To drop a* fawn, 
Calumba, 8, A plant. The root la a good tonic and stomachic. 

Calx, Aft Any thing rendered reducible lo powder by burning. 

Camber, 8* A piece of timber cut archwise. The bending of a gun->to ^ . 
Camlet, or Camblrt, 8, A kir d of stuff, originally made by a mixtuie of 
silk and camel’s hair : it is nov.* made with wool and silk. It is murh 
used for shooting jackets, as it resists water well, and is light and strom*. 
Camphor, s. A kind of resin produced by a chemical process fiom tl|0 
eamphor tree. The tree from which caipphor is extracted. 
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The following dc»cri|ttion of tlic proper! ie.i i vudiCf an anoihjue, a fi fti ijuge, oml a Hda» 
ol camphor wan given me l>v an old M. 1). j liiy . — Couditiun of HunUrs, 

Comphor is nt once an einollifnl, an onftvpris- | 

Can AH Y, s, AVinc brouirlit from the Canaries ; sack. 

Canary Jiiuu, {Fritigillti canaria, Linn.) A much admired singing 
bird. 

In length this beautiful speoies^^is about enjoy the fresh air. The floor of the apart- 
flve inches and a half; the bill pale flesh- iiieiit ought to be strewed with sand or white 
colour, pa.ssing into reddish while ; eyes chest- gravel, and on that should be thrown ground- 
nut bro%vn ; the whole plumage of a rich, deep se), chickwoed, or scalded rapcsced ; hut 
primrose colour, inclining to yellow , edge of when breeding, they should have nothing 
the unills sometimes yellowish w|||^e : legs except hard ctioj)ped eggs, dry bread, cake 
and feet the same colour as the hill. The without suit, ami, once in two or three days, 
female is di.Htingni.shed from ilie male hy the a few poppy-seeds. Some hird-fsiiciers give 
plumage being of a paler colour ; the yeiio'V their breeding-birds plantains and lettuce- 
round the bill, C3e, and on the hrca.Ht and edge seeds ; but tins should he done sparingi} , and 
of the wing, being also of a paler yellow ; she only for two tluys, lest it should weaken tliein. 
is likewise rather longer and less slender in Ahunt the l.iih of Aprjl they ough* to he 
form towards the ta*% furiMshcd with (lax. soft hay, wool, hair, moss, 

There aic said to be upwards of thirty va- and other dry inatei ials, for building the no^t, 
rieties of the breeds of cniiaries, which can be which usuall) occupies about three days : the 
easily distinguished ; and the nnmhcr is in- time of incnbalion is thirteen days ; but when 
creasing every year. In London, we have the ben lias sat eight or nine days, it is 
societies for promoting the breeds, and a pre- necessary to evamiue the eggs, bolding tlieni 
iniuin is awardedfo the competitor who comes carefully by tlie ends against the siin or a 
nearest to the model of perfection given out lighted candle, and to* throw away the clear 
by the society the season prior to the com- ones. Some !)ird*fanciers substitute an ivory 
pMition. egg until the last is laid, when the real ones 

There are two distinct species of canaries, arc replaced, that they may be hatched at the 
the plain au0 the variegated, or, as they arc same time. 

teolinically called, the guy spangles, or mealy ; When the young are to be reared hy the 
and jonks, or jonouils. Tnese two varieties stick, they must he taken from the moiher 
are more esteemeu by amateurs than any of on the eighth day, taking nest and all. Prior 
the numerous varieties which have sprung to Miis, (he food should consist of a pa.<>te 
from them ; and although birds of diflereiit composed of boiled rape.seed, the yolk of an 
feathers liave their admirers, some preferring egg,, nod crumbs of caks unsalted, mixed 
beauty of plumage, others excellence of song, with a little water ; this must be given every 
certainly that bird is most desirable where two hours. This paste ought not to he ton 
both are combined. The first property of wet, and must he renewed daily, until tie 
these birds consists in the cap, which ouglit nestling.s can feed themselves. The hrn has 
to be of fine orange colour, pervading every generally three broods in the year, but ’‘ ill 
purl of the body except the tail and wings, hatch live f/Jne.s in the season, each timi* 
and possessing the utmost regularity without laying six eggs, 

any black feathers, as, by the sinallest. speak, The piocess of moulting, which take.s place 
it loses the property of a sbow-bird, and i.s five or six weeks uncT »*!ey are batched, is 
considered a tiroken-capped bird. The second frequently fatal to llii in. The best remeflv yet 
prwerty consists in the feathers of the wing known is to put a siuull pite of iron into the 
andraail being of a deep black up to (be quill, water they drink, keeping thorn wnrm during 
at a single white feather in the wing or tail the six wieks or two months which gener:illy 
causes it to be termed a foul bird ; the requi- elapse before (hey regain their strength. 1 his 
site number of these feathers in each wing is malady, to which they are all .subject, is ofu n 
eighteen, and in the tail twelve. It is, fatal to the hen af.er the sixth or seventh 
however, frequently observed that the best year ; and even ilie cock, though from superior 
coloured birds are foul in one or two feathers, strength he may recover, and continue o(xa- 
which reduces their value, although they may sionaliy to sing, and survive liis mate lour or 
he matched to breed with. live years, appears dull and melancholy from 

* * * this peiiod, till he gradually droops, and fails 

A small breeding cage is all that is required a victim to this evil, 
for roaring these birds ; boi where a room can If it is proposed to rear gay birds, the cook 
be allotted to the purpose, it ought to have and hen .skould be of the same deep colour ; 
shrubs for them to roost and build, with plenty if inutiicd birds are required, botn parents 
of water to drink and batbo in, that being should be mottled. When a gay bird and a 
indiweossblc for all birds. The light should fancy bird are matched, they are termed mule* 
be admitted into the r<mm from the east, for birds, because they are irregularly mottled in 
the benefit of the morning sun, and the win- , their plumage, and therefore of do value^ 
dowe sbottld have wire aloth, that they may alihitngh they he equally good singers. The 
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cxsO 

spangled or Frenoh eanarjr sock, with a mealy j white wine ; wliile ulcers, like repletion, mast 
hen, often produces beautiful yarieties. be onrpii by rooiin)i: food. For extinction of 

* ♦ * voice, the cure ought to be bard yolk of eggs, 

The^most oommon cause of disease in birds choppt^d up with crumbs of bread, and for 
proceed* from a snperabundance of food, drink a liilc liquorice-root, or a blade of snf. 
which brings on repletion. In this case the fron in water. Tn oddition to the.Ho evils, the 
intestines descend to the extremities of the canary is infested by a small insect, if they 
body, and appear through the skin, while the are kept dirty. To avoid this, they should 
feathers on the part afl'ected fall oil’, and the have plenty of water to bathe in, in a new 

F oor bird, after a few days, pines and dies, eage, covered wiih new cloth, and their seeds 
f the disease is not too far ^one, putting well sifin! and washed. I’liese attentions, if 
them ill separate cages, and confining them to Irouhlt-some, are nevertheless necessary to 
the cooling diet of water and leltnre-seed, possess ^ thriving bird. When wild, it has 
may save the lives of many: they are also already been remarked, that all birds require 
subject to epilepsy, j^thnia, ulcers in the wa»er, and to a canary this is so necessary 
throat, and to extinction of the voice. The that if a saucer or cup of snow be pul into the 
eiire for ihe lirst iNd*^ublful ; it i-.said that if cage !lie\ ui!l Uniter against it with the ut- 
a drop of blood fall from the bill, the biiO most dt light, even during the most severe 
will recover life and sense; but if tonclied winteis. Tli»*v ttfe bred in initnense num- 
ptior to falling of iisolf, it will ocoa.sion death. b»‘rs, both for amus-micnt and commerce, in 
If th ey rerover ^roni the first attack, they fie- | Fiance, 'Ihrol, (ierinany, and in this country : 
qnentiy live for many years wilb iut any i those from (Germany are in the least esteem, 
alteration in iheir 110(0. Another cure is to j from their living only one or two years in this 
iiiilict a slight wound in the foot. Astliina is | countrv, al.'iioiigh the cock of this variety is 
cured by plantain, and hard biscuit .soaked in | an approval songster. — Montagu. 

(\\N'Ct:R. s. A crabllsh ; a virulent s\vi;IIing; ; a sore. 

.I'lip virulent, dreadful ulcer, that is so fatal cf'eded. taking rare to avoid irritating the part 
in the human suliject, and is culled caaoer, is .so much as to cause blister. But when the 
unlvuowM in dogs: yet there is very coin- swelling is detached from the belly, and banga 
inonly a large scirrhous swelling of the teats pendulous in the skin, i^ better be re- 
in Iniclies, and of the testicles (though le.ss moved; and, as u future preventative, sufler 
frecpient^ in dogs, that as it sometimes he- the hitch to breed. Scirrhous testicles are 
r >iiies ulcerated, so it may be characterised likewise sometimes met with ; for these no 
hv this name. In the early state of this treatment yet discovered succeeds, but the 
disease. discuiient.s prove useful ; as vinegar removal of the part, and that before the sper- 
wiiti .salt, ami camphor and Spanish tlies with iiiatic cliord hecotnes much allected, or it will 
mercurial ointment, have sometimes sue- be useless. — White, 

CA.\CKr?oi;s, a. Having the vinilerice of a cancer. 

Cwni.i:, ,9. A iniifie of wax or tallow, stirroiindin^ a wick of flax 
or cotton. 

C'.imllcs, as wf’ll ns lamps, o^en aOT.ird | wind also, nre found to follow. The exores- 
:jood prognostics of weather. W hen tlie IbiMi. s reiirrs fnnn the wirks called fungnses also 
of r.iiiidli’s flare and snap, or hiun with tni .Icnole rain ami wind. — Foster, 
ainsleady or dim light, ruin, and fHqi'cidly 

Canf., fi, A kind of rocnl ; the. p^ant wh’ch yields the 8iig^||| a 

lance. Canos are .^ometinios n.sod for hshing-roils. 

Canella-ai.ba, s. An nrnmatic sliimilant. 

Canink, a. Having the properties of a dog. 

Canker, jf, A worm that preys upon, and destroys fniii ; a fly that preys 
upon fruits ; any thing that corrupts or con'^iirnes ; an eating or corro- 
ding humour ; corrosion, virulence ; a disi a.se in trees. 

Canker in the ear, A common and trou- readiest and best way to rid dogs of eankOra, 

bleaotne disease, to whiob dogs are liable. To ia to apply the ruuiiding-iron. 
cure it, boil two ounces of best shag tobacco m ^ n 

in a quart of water, until one pint is coinsuineil ; In the early stages, a wash composed ol 
dip tbe dog’s ears, as it is boiling hot, into the half a drachm of superaoetate (sugar^ of lead, 
tobacco water, until two inches above the cun- dissolved in four ounces of rose or rain water, 
keredpart; repeat it three successive days, is oRen all that is necessary. A small tea* 
To bring the hair again, burn some old shoe, spoonful may be introduced (previously warm* 
and mix with • quarter of a pound of hog’s cd to a blood beat, to prevent surprise) night 
laird, and frequently anoint the ears ; but the and moruiug rubbing ibe root of the ear at tba 
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Sfttn« iline (o promote the entrance of the 
waMh into the cavities, fn muij obstinate 
oases, it is prudent to add fifteen or t'senty 
tl^rainsuf vitriolated zinc (white vitriol) to the 
wash ; and if, instead of water, o decoidion of 
oak bark i.9 made use of to form the wash, it 
will (greatly promote tbo end desired. In 
some cases acetate of copper (verdigris), 
mixed with oil, has proved beneficial when 
introduced in the same manner. In others, 
Sbbmuriate of quicksilver (calomel) and oil 
have produced amendmeut in the same way. 
A wry weak injection of the oxymuriate of 
quicksilver (corrosive sublimate) has 
eeeded when every other application Iihs | 
failed. A very mild injection of nitrate of 
silver, as one grain to two ounces of water, I 
has done much good also. 

Canker on the ontside of the ear consists 
of an ill-disposed ulcer, which is usually 
situated on tne lower edge of the flap or pen- 
duions part of one or hath ears, dividing it 
unto a kind of slit. It seems to itch iiitole. 


[Cas 

Oxymariate of quicksilver {oor* 
rosive sublimate) very nnely 
powdered) . * .3 grains 

Cerate of calamine (Turner's 
cerate) . • .1 drachm 

Sublimated sulphur (milk of) 1 scruple. 
In some ca*<es, the ox) muriate of silver has 
become more eflicacious in a wash, six grains 
being dissolved in four ounces of water. 
Strong astringent lo'ions are sometimes use- 
ful ; as alum dissolved in a decoction of oak 
bark. When the disease proves veyy 
nate. excision must be resorted to, taking 
care that the whole, not only of the iniine- 
diate cracked part, but also of its toiiieried 
edges, are included in the operation. 

In tnmefied flap of the ear, the turnout 
ought either to be opened its full length, and 
a pledget of tint iuiroduced, to prevent too 
hasty 0 union of the outer edges of the sac ; 
or a seton should be introduced, embracing 


parts of ointment of nitrated q 
oalainifie cerate, may be applied once a day, 
carefully securing the ear from the injury 
occasioned by the shaking of tiie head, by a 
sort of head d(es^ during Us use. Or the 
following may be tried ; — 


(itne; the sides will granulate and unite, and 
on (he removad of the .«etoii, the external 
lips of the wound will vlose firmly and 
healthily*— il/atne» 


Canker, p . To corrupt, to corrode ; to infect, to pollute. 

Cano A, or Canoe, A boat made by cutting the trunk of a tree into a 

hollow vessel ; a very light boat. 


The Poole canoe is built sharp at both 
ends, on the plan of the Greenland whale- 
boat. except being so flat at the bottom as to 
draw only two or three inbhes of water, and 
so light as to weigh only from sixty to two 
hundred pounds. In making all canoes forgon- 
ning, the builder should be careful to have the 
bottoms of them a little rounded (say about 
half an inch of con vex ** a-midships,” fora bot- 
tom three feet broad) ; and what is still of more 
conuouence, a iiilie kammtilled,”or sprung : 
thalBI, gradually rising “ fore and aft," in 
order to ‘*give them life." They will, other- 
wise, row nii.sernhiy heavy, and when (hey 
get aground, suck the mud or sand so iiiucli, 
that, 111 order to get them off again, you might 
be lorced to s'und up, and this would frighten 
away the fowl. If, however, the bottom of a 
canoe is too much kamnielled, she will never 
keep steady in going to birds. Some people, 
for this letsini. leave Imliow grooves between 
the hnttoiii pianos. I shuuid Ha;y', that to every 
live feet of plank I would give about oni 
inch of kaitiiiiel so that the bottom of 


the canoe being ten feet, would, by hold- 
ing a string along the centre of the hoMntn , 
outside, prove convex about two inches. It 
a little more, she would he none the worse 
perhaps the better, provided that she ibew 
wafer enough to give a hearing to every pat' ; 
otherwise the ends that were sprung, won In 
by being out of the water, •* cluck" so nnp li 
as to make birds swim away in the night. !.> 
short, let your draught of water he the chn l 
guide to regulate the kainmelling. nr spring 
ing, of your punts and canoes. If not require! 
for rough work ora fixed swhel gun, I slionli! 
recommend all the planks to be not more ilmo 
three quarlens of the thickness specified in tl>(> 
plate; as nothing, provided it be peiTecily 
safe, can be too light for getting to wild birds. 
It i.s the large size of a boat, not the sub- 
stance of the wood, that makes her safe in a 
sea. If the builder puts some oakum and tar 
roiiml the beads of the principal nails, before 
he drives them in, so muon the better. — 
Hawker, 


Canter, .v. A short g^nllop. 


The chief p .ces for a hack to carry a gen- . from the weight being all thrown upon one 
tieuiau are (lie walk and the canter. A very ‘ fore leg at the same time ; whereas, in the 
quick trot is a most uiigentiemanlike pace, canter, is equally divided between both, 
end only fit for a butcher ; besides which, it Added to this, aoaiiier is inuco more easy, ae 
wears oat a horse much sooner tiian a canter, well as saier to the rider, the horse having 
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hu liaunchei more under liiiii Ihnn when lit?* liUtre.i'ieji it liorNC more than canteriug, W,. 
trotf, thereby more likely to recover bitn«eif cause in the one lie is g^oing up to the top of 
ill osse of makingr a mistake, which the best his speed, and in the other much below it.— 
ia sumetitues subject to. Fast trotting also Nimrod. 

Gantha RIDES, s. Spa*nish Aids, used to raise blisters. 

These insects are found adhering to trees Astraoan, in sacks and small chests. The host 
of difTereiit kinds in France, Germany, and are of a liveli freslicnlnur,a KUiall size and not 
Spain : those from the latter country are con* | mouldy, nor mixed with the Mduhuthu oilis ; 
aidered the best. an insect reseiiihling them in some degree, hot 

Cantharides are so very acrimonioiis, that possessing no vesicating pro(>eitv. it inav ite 
they inflame andexcoriate the skin ; and hence distinguished by its Ibrni, which is more sr|iiare 
raise a more perfect blister than any oilier than that of the Spanish fly, and by its hlaok 
substance; this property renders them ex- feet. If Spanish flies have been properly dried 
tremely useful in veternary piactice, in which and kept in a well-stopped glass holtle, they 
a good blister is ike most important (of all retain their acrimony, and remain unchanged 
external reiiieditrS. Cantharides should he a great length of time; but sometimes they 
(iuely powdered ; but previously to this opera- are attacked by a small worm, whicli, how. 
lion tliey should be sifted, that they may be ever, feeds on the inactive part only of the fly, 
free from a great deal of dust and useless mat- reducing it to a powder that still possesses the 
leF, which we generally observe with them, active quality of the entire insect. They sooti 
^^hell powdered, they iiiay be either formed piitrify when kept in a damp place, and I here- 
into an ointment, a liniment, or a spirituous fore should be occasionally spread out to the 
tincture ; but the former is the beat form, and air. — Tliovtson*s London Jjispensatory* 
most commonly used. (See Bi Istekh.) 

CamliHrides are imported from Sicityand ' 

C'antle, s a piece with corners. The hinder part of the saddle. 

Cap, h. a strong covering for the head, formerly worn by huntsmen*- >hats 
are now preferred by gentlemen riders, ^fde Coppeii, 

Caparison, s, A sort of cover for a horse ; generally horse fdrniture. 
Capei.ot, s. a swelling on the hock ; it is harmless, but incurable^ 
Capekcai.zie, {^Urogallus xmlgaris, Flem.), 8. 

Tiie male of this species is polygamous, Scotch pine; if so, it diflers from all tbo 
tnd lives separate from ihe fetnaies, except genus, whi» are known to lay their eggs on 
in the breeding season. 'I'heir iiiuiiner and the bare ground. 

habits are very like those of the black grous, It is not uncommon in the pine forests of 
excef,* that this seems to he confined wholly Norway, whence we have received it. It it 
to forests of pine, on the lender .shoots of also found plentiful in Russia and Liberia, 
which it feeds. It was formerly to he met in Italy, and in several parts of the Alus. It 
with in Suolliind *aiid Ireland, out is now formerly frequented the fir woods of Ireland 
extinct. and Scotland, and was last seen in 1760, in 

The female is said to lay from eight to six- the woods of Siratliglass. tt continued in 
teen eggs, of a while colour, spotted with yel- Strathspey till 17-15. Recent attempts have 
low, larger than those of our donies'ic fowl, been nisde to re-introduce the species from 
Dr. Laihaiii .savs, he is well infuriiied the ne.st Norway without success, — Monta^n- 
of one foand in Scotland was placed on a I 

Capistrum, 8 In ornithology, Ts a word used by Linnaeus to express the 
short feathers on the forehead just above the bill. In some birds these 
feathers fall forward over the nostrils ; they quite cover those of the crow 
C API VI, 8. A balsam. It has been lately introduced into veterinary 
practice. 

Capon, s, A castrated cock. 

The Chinese are said to be perfeetly skit - 1 from the spine, obliquely downward end 
ful in this operation, the outline of which, ac- ! forward 

cording to their mode, I give as a matter ofj After the operation, instead of being melan* 
curiosity. Tbe wings of the fowl are folded | clioly, abashed, and hoiniliated, the capon .s- 
back till they meet, and the left foot of the i sumes a hold, lofty, and triumphant air and 
c|»erator is placed upon them, the great toe ofj such is the influence of audacity over all ani- 
fais right foot presaing upon the legs to keep ' inals, that bis borrowed courage completely 
them fast. After pulling the feathers, an In- imposes on the cocks and hens, and j^reventa 
ciaiofl ia made, one iiitb long, ard oae inch them from disturbing him in the folf 
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hif ebnrge. At be is n :•» k ward in chickens, which be sometimes tbas iiiftdrtr* 
the exercise of bis oHice. I!i> hii lii-ion, in tciitly tramples under foot. Bui expericBOt 
imitating in bis gait, the tnnjr-tv dimiitr soon teaches him to avoid such mishaps, end 
of the cocks, makes him c.nrr\ l:i:> i:csd t->n accidents of the same kind do not oeour 
s>in*, and prevents him fion: the again. — Mouhray. 

Capot, s. Is when one [)at 'v \n'ns all tlio tricks of cards at the game of 
piqu't. 

CAPHiofE, a, CaprinU fi, in the old iurn3|L*-o, are leap^stich as horses make 


in or e and the f-ann* pr.i< e, t^itheu 
Capsk tm, s. The pi.d fioni nliich < 
erful stimuliuit. 

Car, s. a ^nnall carriage of iMird^'n. 
Cabaiunk, or Cabj.imc, A 
barr* 1 and smaller in the b.ne. 
Caraway, A plint. 

The seeds are cordial and carminative, nml 
from them an essential oil in obtained for veto- 
rinary purposes. The dose is from lia'f a 
drachm to a drachm, and may he mixed either 
with ale, milk, or water, into a drench; or 
formed into a ball with powdered liquorice, 
powdered ginger, and honey. 

Caraway is a useful cordial and carmina- 
tive. The dose of the seed is about an ounce ; 
to which may be added a dracbiii or two of 
powdered ginger. 

From twenty to thirty drops of oil of cara- 
way are a usefu'. addition to aloes, making a 
purgative ball; or, as it is coitimutil} termed, 
a dose of physic* 

Vbougli the essential oil is the most con- 
Cardamom-seeds, 5. 

There are two sorts of cardamoms, the 
greater and lesser : the latter are commonly 
sold in shells or pods, from which they 
are easily These are preferred in inedi- 

oal practioa, probably on aoopunt of their siore 

Caud*^, 

The general opinion respecting the origin 
of playing-cards is, that they were first made 
for the amusement of Charles VI. of France, 
at the time he was alllicted with a menial 
derailment, which commenced in 1392, ami 
rontimled for several years. In proof of thi.s 
sapposiii(,;i, an article in the treasury regi.s- 
ters belonging to that monarch is quoted, 
which states that a payment of (ifty-MX sols 
was made to Jacquemin GVingonneur, painter, 
/or three packs of card.s gilded and painted 
with fivers colours and dili'ereut devices, lo 
bo carried to the king for his diversion. 

In Spain, as caily as A.D. 1387, John I., 
iitiz of Crtsile, in an edict, forbade playriug of 
cards and dice in his dominio.is. The provost 
of Paris, January 22nti, A.D. 1307, published 
OB ordinance, prohibiting tbe iimoufaciuring 
art of tbe people from playing at tennis, 
ioo, card<i, whicb has inclined several 
aiodcru writers upon this subject to refer tbe 
ingoniion of cards from France to Spain ; and 
tflO Bampf of some of tbe carda, aa well as of 
thomost anoiont games, being tTj* 


1 advnncinpf forwards, 
ayeiiuo pepr.er is produced ; a pow- 


^ort of iiuiski't. It is shorter in the 


veni. lit form for '/‘.I'ng c.iraways, it i.s not 
pvrb.ips so graicfu! (o tlir stenneb. or likely 
to produce .sn gradual or dm able a sli'iiiilns as 
tbe recently pnvvdt^ed seeds. Caraways lose 
their power by Ion'./ kenpiog, especially l» 
damp places. Wlien tlie essential oil is em- 
ployed, tbe best innnner of Mn\ing it is to mb 
it in a moritir wiih sugar and treacle, and to 
add the ale or wafer gradually. Or it nmy 
be mixed in the proportion of one pait of the 
oil to two of spirit of wine, and kept as an 
exsenoe of caraway : this, when mixed with 
ale or water, will be more nniforinly dilfused 
ibroiigb the liquor (ban tbe oil alone, which 
will iiuRiediately float ou tbe surface. — 
M'Aife. 


grateful smell and taste, but tbe larger sort, 
whicb are generally termed grains of paradise 
(see Chains of Paradise), are better for 
veterinary purposes, being a stronger stimn 
laut, and much cheaper. — fVAite, 

deafly derived from the Spani^h .nngnnge, are 
justly considered as strong cortohojaling 
arguments in favour of such an opinion. 

A very intelligent writer upon the origin 
of engraving, Baron Ileinckrn, asserti that 
playing-cards were invented in Germany, 
where they were used towards tbe latter end 
ot the fourteenth century ; but bis reasiwus 
are by no means conclusive, lie says thv; 
were known there aa early as the year 137t>. 

At tbe time that cards werelirsl introdur«.d, 
I they were drawn and painted by the bund 
I without the assistance of a stamp or pint** 
it follows of course that much time 
required to complete a set or pack of cu^(i^ ; 
and tbe price they bore, no doubt, was ade- 
quate to the labonr bestowed upon tin hi, 
which necessarily must have enhanced their 
value beyond tbe pnrobase of tbe under classes 
of the people. For this reason it is, I pre- 
auBO, (bat oard^laying, though it might have 
been knows in ^glana, was not much prac- 
tised oDtU aaoh tiine as inferior aeta of cards 
proytt fi ana b l y chmf, wm pfodnoad fer the 
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use of the oomroonalty, which seems to have 
been the case when Edward IV. ascended the 
throne, for^ in 1463, early in his reign, an act 
was established, on a petition from the card- 
makers of the city of liotidon, prohibiting the 
importaHon of playing-cards ; and soon after 
tlnit period card-playing became a very gene- j 
ral pastrtne. 

The increasing demand for these objects of 
Amusement, it is S lid, suggested the idea of 
cutting tho outlines appropriated to the dif- 


ferent suits upon separate blocks of wood, and 
stamping them upon the cards ; the interme- 
diate spaces between the oatlines were filled 
up wito various colours laid on by the band. 
This eYpedilioub method of producing oarda 
reduced the price of them, so that they might 
readily be purchased by almost every class of 
persons. The common usag^e of ctfrds was soon 
productive of serious evils, which all the 
exertions of the legislative power have not 
been able to eradicate. 


Carminahvi:, Carniinativos are i^uch things as dispel wind, and pro* * 


ipote insensible perspiration. 

The disorders for which carminatives are 
emplojred are flatulent or spasmodic colto, 
gripes, fret, and bolts. 

I CARMINATIVE MIXTURES. 

; 1. Best Cognac brandy . 4 to 6 oz. 

Hot water , • . 10 or 12 ox. 

Mix for one dose. 

2. Anodyne carminative > . 

tincture . . J ^ In 4 o*. 

(The receipt for this tincture will be found 
under the article Anodyne.) 

Hot water . . . 8 or 10 oz. 


Mix. 

3. Tincture of Opium . J to 1 ox. 

Essence of peppermiat } | 

{see Peppermint.) ^ 

Water .... 10 or 12 oz. 

4. Oil of liirpenline . . 4 oz. 

Gruel . . , .10 or 1 1 oz. 

Mr, Bracey Clark ' rcrommer.ds, above ulj 
other reiiietlies, a linetiiie of mule 

by digesting out* or binl-it**! aiJ -pi**' 'U 

three qiiftii.s of •»rou'’ H|it! it. t <1 il:;s ne ;,r - 1 s 
four ouiM'.t's in a lililo \\n»cr cvi i \ Imur ixntl 
the hor.se is iclii.’vcd. 


Cahminati VK, a. Belonging* to carminatives. 

CAitNivoitous, a, Fle.sh-eating ; a term applied to hiul.s anij.if.iinr.il:-!. 


(.•arnivorous birds are disiingui.shed by 
tlmse endowuiPiits and powers with which 
tin y are fimiisbed by nature for the purpose 
of p'lOcuring their food. They are provided 
wilii wings of great length, tlio iniiscle.H which 
move them being proportionally large and 
strong ; wlieieby they are enabled to keep 
long upon the wing, in search of their prey. 
They are armed with strong hooked bills, 
and sharp and formidable claws. They have 


aliio large lieads, shot r necks. sti.*ng j*i t 
brawny thighs, and a .sigli' so unm it: n; I 
piercing, as to enable thci-i to view their pie, 
from the greatest bciglils in ll.e air, 
which they dart with incouceh ah!'* swi'': :i' 
and undeviating aim. Their stto.iiifhs ait' 
smaller than those of the giitnivtirows Kit.-i, 
and their intestines are much hhoict.- 
flewiik. 


C'AitoTin, s. Two arterioH which arise out of the ascending triiiik of il.o 


aorta. 

Cart, s. A pond and river fish, very ahundant'iri Great Britain. 


The carp is the queen of l iver.s *, a stately, 
a good anti a very siMille I sh that was not at 
first hred, nor bath been long in England, hut 
is now naturalised. It is .said, they were 
brought hither by one Mr. Mascal, a gentle- I 
man that then lived at Pluinstead in Sussex, { 
a county ibat abounds more with iisli than ' 
any in this nation. i 

iCarps ami loache.*! are observed to breed I 
several iiiontlis in one year, which p.ikes and ; 
most other fish do not. Aiid this is partly { 
proved by tame and wild rabits : and al.so by I 
some ducks which will lay eggs nine of the 
twelve months ; and yet there be other duek.s 
that lay not loogeRt than about one iimnib. 
And it is the rather to he believed, because I 
yon shall scarce or never lake a male carp 
without a melt, or a female without a roe or 
■pawn, and for the most part very much, and 
cspeetally all the summer season. And it is 
•mMwed, that they breed more naturally in 
ponda than in running waters, if they breed 


there at all ; and that those that live in rivtM-* 
are taken by men of the best palateR to b.« 
much the belter meat. 

I loltl you that .Sir Francis Bacon thinks 
that the carp Hmss but ten ycar.s : but Jaun.s 
I)ub»:ivi*is has writ u book of I't.sh atnl Fish 
rMiuls. in which In; says, that carps begin to 
at the age t>l three years, and (M.uiinue to di* 
.so till l!M!ty : he sa\s al.so, that in thetiineof 
tin ir b.»ei:iug, whicit is in summer, when the 
sun ttaili v/nimed buth the earth and walci, 
njul ^o iipicd them also IVir generation, that 
tlnrii three oi four male carps will follow a 
leinaie ; and that then, she putting on a seem- 
ing coyness, they force hei through weeds and 
flags, where she lets fall her eggs or spawn, 
wi lt h .Slicks fast to the weeds ; and then they 
let fall their melt upon it, and so it becomea 
in a short lime to be a living fish : and, •§ I 
told >ou, it is thought that tile carp doMUiia 
.soierui months in the year.— IKolfon. 
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Ca]IR 1 £R| s, Od« ivho carries somethini; ; a species of pigeons. 

^^•ARRION, g. The carcass of sonM^thiug not proper for food ; flesh cor 
rupted^ Refathifj^ to carcasses. 

CarrioNc (/ROW, (CorVfts rorone^ Linn. ; Le Comeille^ Buff.) 5. 

The carrion crow is than the raven, female lay.a fve or six ep;ps. innrh lilte t' r.»io 
but Hiniiiur to it in ila hahilh, colour, aiiti nf a raven They tewi on poiiid Dealt of »i) 
external appearance kt is sihoiil liketus *' <01 .worina, insects, and 

inches in 1euj{tli ; its hrendih ahnnt three feel. v:iririi.s .sorts ofjinin. Thev live lou^eiherin 
Birds of this kind are more nnnieroiis and a< pairs, and rr-main in England during the 
widely spiead as the raven. TItey live inostiv whoM year.—Bcit tVit. 
in woods, and build their nests on trees. The 

C arrot, s, A g’anien root. 

The varieties of food, as 1 have termed been found even to hunt on them: and, in 
them, are HOch articles as, by their saccharine conjunction with a certain portion of oorn, 
matter, prove highly nuiritiuus, although perhaps thev would form as good a food as 
their gluten is in Ninall proportion. Carrots could be devised for our coach and maclii're 
stand foremost on this list, and hardly too horses, our backnevs, and, in fact, for all 
much can be said on their excellent qualities, horses not used on fast work,” In the 
They appear particularly favourahie to condi. Mmeum Rnstknm is an account of two hu»« 
tj^u, as the skin and bairalways look well un- ters fed with carrots and small loaves made 
(ler their use: they are highly nutrii ions, as of barley and oatmeal mixed; and these 
we know from the fat accumulated when they horses wVre said to he the pride of the field, 
are used ; and so favourable are they to the Agiicultural liors^s may be supported on them 
free exercise of the lungs, that hoiaes hav^ wholly, when sliced and mixed with chafl*. 

Cart, s, A wheel-carriage, tised commonly for luggage. 

Cart-horse, f. A coarse unwieldy horse. 

Cartilage, A smooth and solid body, softer than a bone, but harder 
than a ligunient. 

Cartouch, g. A case of wood, three inches thick at the bottom, holding 
balls. It is flred out of a small mortar. 

Cartridge, s, A case of paper or nardime'it filled with gunpowder, used 
for the greater expedition in charging guns. ' 

Cascakilla, g. A tonic batk. Dose fioiii one to three drachms. 

Case, s. Condition with vejranl to outward circumstances ; in physic, 
state of the body ; condition with regard to leaimess or health. 

Case, v. To put in a case or cover ; to cover as a case : to birip off the 
covering; to unsUin, 

Caseworm, s, a grub that makes it.self a case. 

Cassia, 8 . A sweet spice. 

C A SSI NO, 5. A game at cards. 

Cassino 18 generally played by four perHoiiH, t stniitly auhlrnoted from the larger, both in 
hut oocEHioiially by three oi two ; the points [ oirdsnmi points, and if they both prove equal* 
consist of eleven, and tlie lurch is mx. j the uaine conmunces again, and tlie deal goes 

The points are thus cab uiated ; — | on in rotation ; when three persons play at 

That party which obtains the great cassino, ' thi.s gunie, the two lowest add their points 
or ten of diamonds, lerknn.s . 2 points. ! together and subtract from the highest; but 

Ditto liltie Cassino (the deuce of when their two iiumhers together amount to 

spades) . . . . .1 or vxceed the liighost, then neither party 

The four aces one point each . 4 .scores. laws. 

The iiiajor.ty in spadt's . . I j The deal and partners are determined by 

The majority in cards . . 3 I cutting, us at wliisi. The^dealer gives tonr 

A sweep before the end of the cards, by ono at a time, to every player, and 

game, when any plavercnn lULtch either regularly, as he deals, or by one, two, 

all on the board, reckons . 1 three, or four at a time, lays four, face up* 

111 some deals at this game, it may .so hap. wards, on the hoard, and after the first cards 
pen that neither party wins any thing, as the are played, four others are to be dealt to 0 ^ 
points are not set up according to the tricks, person tilt the pack is out ; but it is onlvia 
obttiosd* but toe smaller number is con- the first deal that aoy eards are to bo ttiiiiod op. 
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Tile deal is not lost when a oard is faced 
b V the dealer, unless in tho 8 rst round, before 
vkny of the four cards are turned up on ihe 
table : but should a oard be faced in the pack 
before any of the said four are turned up, tlienJ 
the deal must be be)^un a^aiii. 

Any person playhii^ with less than four 
etrds must abide by the loss, and should a 
card be found under the lahle, the player 
whose number is deficient is to take the same. 

Each person plays one oard at a time, with 
which he may not only take, at once, every 
card of the same denomination on the table, 
but likewise all that will combine therewith ; 
aa, for instanoe, a ten takes not only every 
ten, but also nine and ace, eight and deuce, 
seven and three, six and four, or two lives ; 
and if he clear the board before the conclusion 
of the game, he scores a point. When a player 
cannot pair or combine, he is to put down a 
card. 

The number of tricks are not lobe examined 
or counted before all the cards are played, 
nor may any trick but tiiat last won, be looked 
at, as every mistake must be challenged iin- 
mediately 

After ihe pack is dealt out, the idaycr who 
ohiains the last trick sweeps all the cards 
remainiiig unniaiched on the table. 

RULKS. 

The principal objects are to renieni her what 
has been played; and when no pairs or com- 
binaftoiis can be inade, to clear the liuiid of 
conn cards, wliicli cannot be combined, and 
are only <if service in pairing or in gaining the 
liiial sweep : but should no court cards be 
left, it is best to play any small ones, except 


seed, as thereby oombioatlons are often pro* 
vented. 

In making nairs and combinations a pre. 
fkrejice should generally be given to spades, 
as obtaining a majority Qf them may save tho 
game. 

When three aces are but, take the first 
opportunity to plav the fohrtb, as it then can* 
nut pair ; but whefi there is ahotber ace 
remaining, it is belter even to .play the little 
cassino, that can only make one point, than 
to risk the ace, which may be paired by the 
opponent, and make adifterence of two points , 
and if great cassino and an aoe be on the board, 
refer the ace, as it may be paired or com- 
ined. but great cassino can only be paired. 

Do not neglect sweeping the board when 
an opportunity offers; always prefer taking 
up the card laid down by the opponent, and 
as in iny as possible with one card ; endeavour 
likewise to win the last^ards or imal sweep. 

While great or little cassino is in, avoid 
playing eitlier a ten or a deuce. 

When you hold a pair, lay down one of 
them, unless when there is a similar oard on 
the table, and the fonrlli not yet out 
* Attend to the ailveisiiries' score, and, if 
possible, prevent lliein fioin saving their lurch, 
even though you otherwise seemingly get less 
yourself, particularly if you can hinder them 
from clearing the hoard. 

At the coniinenceinent of a game, combine 
all the cards possible, for fiiat is moM dillicult 
tlinii puiriiig ; but when combination cannot 
he made, do not omit to pair, and u so care- 
fully avoid losing opportuiiilies of niuking 
tricks. — Hoyle, 


Cast, v. To admit of a form by casting or mtlting*; to warp, to grow out 


oi form ; to diroct the bunting of a 

When hounds are at fault, staring about 
an<l trusting to iheireyes und ears, a forward 
i-asi i.s the least likt ly (o legain the aoent ; 
the place where the> left is the most probable 
sjHit for them lu hit the .scent, and hounds 
knowing wheie they left the scent, will there 
try to recover it, imr is a wide cast «fu 
be made without good reason ; the scent 
should be tiied to he retrieveil In crossing the 
line ol it, and a liiintsmaii, hy atiending lo this, 
will not fail to iii.ilie a good cast, if he 
observes the point of the fox. When hounds 
cannot hit oil' a fault by themselves, the first 
cast should he speedy , the scent is then good, 
and hounds not likely to go over it. Every 
huntsman should adopt these rules ; with a 
ood SCI 01 his cast should be quick, with a 
ad scent, slow, and when hounds are picking 


dog. 

along a cold scent, he is not to cast them at 
all. • ♦ • 

Hnunds that are well taught will cast for- 
ward lo u hedge of their own accord. Time 
niighi alwa^s lo he allowed them to make 
their own cast ; it is impertinence in a liunis 
prevent them, und prudence should 
induce him to humour liis hounds ill the cast 
they seem inclined to make, and either io 
stand still, or trot iniind with them, as cir- 
cumstances may point nut. DiiVerent conn- 
tries require dill'ereni ca«.ts ; in an open 
coiiiilry. Wide casts are always nece-sary , in 
ca.sting round a lloc.k of sheep, the whipper-iii 
ought to drive iheui the other w.iy, lest they 
keep running on before the hoiind.s ; in eveiy 
cast a liuntsm in should make i> perfect one 
way, before he tries another . — DanieL 


Cast, s. The act of casting or throwing ; a throw ; state c»f any thing oast 
or thiowii ; the throw of dice ; chance from the cast of dice ; a mould, 
a form ; a shade, or tendency to any colour ; manner, air, mien ; a High 
of hawks. 

CAgiTER, A thrower, he that casts. 

CASTtl^ Soap, #. A kind of soap. 
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CA'^riNo-N’KT, ft, A net to be ibrowi 

Tlift C4stin>r.net niAy be euccesttfullj em- 
in n nertnin Ht*mb of wnler, viz. jfnd- 
net :it four, niid i;»r;(^e nieAli»>(i catitini; 
ri(M (Vo'o >i\ to feet t iti tlie iiiakiiij^ 

{(real nttentioii must be pnid to putting in the 
wiilenings, nr tbe nut vviii n.'vor open freetv, 
however t'kilj’iil ti.e person timt tiuow.s it. Iii 
preparing it for casting, if must not be taken 
upon the sliotilder so aiiort as to prevent the 
leads iiariiig llieir proj>er swing, which is to 
he aided by the correapondiug turn of the 
caster’s hody. at the exact moment of deiiver- 
iag it from his arm ; and tbe first object is, to 
let* the lends ail break tbe surface at once. 
Miny persons jerk one part of liie net high in 
the air (which assists the spreading), whilst 
the other part of the lead line drops close to 
tbe caster’s font, making a variation of some 
seconds in the fall ofVihe diderent leads into 
ytjB water : tish must he very crowded, or 
fpremely sleepy, if they remain within the 
curtailed range and slow sinking of a not 
cast. The nicety of the art is, to he able to 
cover any particular spot, and to shape tbe 

Castle, s F'idc Chess. 

CASTOfi Oil, a. Oil made from tlie 

A useful laxgtive in cases where it is neces- 
sary to open the Dowels, and at tlie same time 
avoid irrhation. it is therefore extremely 
proper in* fevers accompanied with costive- 
ness, particularly when there appears to 

Castrate, v. To geld. 

Castration is performed in various ways, 
hut ill all it expresses the removal of the tes- 
ticles ; there are methods of rendering the 
aniiiiai impuleiit without the actual abhition 
of these organs; lor if by any other method 
the secret inn of the spermatic glands is p^^e- 
vente<i, from which the unonntrollahle sexual 
cxci'.ciiient.i arise, the end is answered. 

t'astration liy c mterissation is the method 
which has been principally practised among 
us ; and as it is that taught at our aiina 
mate r, we may naturally suppose it has proved 
worthy of the patronage it has received. It 
is thai I always practised, and was successful 
with it. But this by no means proves it the 
best; although good it must be, since I never 
had an untoward case in it ; and the more, 
as, when 1 was called on to perform it. it was 
usually on adult horses, mostly on aged ones. 
Other plans may be still better : it is my duty, 
assuming as I do, to be a teacher, to bring 
them forward to view, that they iniy be com. 
pared together, A preliminary observation 
should be made previously to oastrat iug, to see 
that the horse has no hernia or rupture : such 
eases have happened ; and as in our method 
we 0 {i«n a direct oominuriicHiioii with the 
abdomen, when the horse rises it is not im- 
probable that his bowels protrude ui:lii they 
(rill ou tlie floor 

If a roll camiol he enticed with ot*>, \c.. 


a into the water by band. 

net accordingly ; and no one can be deemed a 
proficient, uiifeas bo is an ambidexter, and 
tnrows from eiilior shoulder, as the turning 
and holes in a river may require. 

For carp or large fisb, the mesh should be 
an inch and three quarters, and the ciroiini. 
fereiice of the lead line not less than twenty, 
four yards, and from that to twenty-eight; if 
made of silk, it will sink more speedily, and 
of course will admit to be thrown with suc- 
cess in deeper water and more. weeds. By 
, baiting a place in ponds with grains, worms, 
j or graves, tlie fish may bo collected, and tbe 
j 04siiiig.net thrown over them : should there 
be inncli iii td, let tbe net remain quiet some 
minutes, and tbe (isii will rise from tbe mud, 
I into Which they may have sunk tlieiniselves at 
I the noise of the net. 

I N. B. — A piece of crumb of bread put into 
. ilia stomach of either carp or tench suspected 
to he tsinled with the^ mud, will absorb all 
the disagreeable taste, and should lie taken 
Out before they are sent to table. 


bej^CT. 

he pain and irritation in the bowels, and may 
be given with four or six ounces of Epsom 

The dose is from half a pint to a pint, or i 
pint and half. — Whito, 


be must he driven into a corner between two 
steady horses, wlicre, if a halier cannot be put 
on, at least a runnitig heiiipeii iiuiise cuu be 
got round bis neck ; but, whichever is used, it 
sliould be Hat, or the struggles, vviiicli are 
often long and violent, may bruise tlie neck, 
and proiluce abscess or poll evil. Wimn liii 
exertions have tired him, he may he then led 
to the operating spot: here his alleulioii 
should be engaged while the hobbles are put 
on, if possiblu ; if not, a long and strong catl. 
rope, having its middle portion formed into a 
noose suHiciently large to take in the head 
and neck, is to be slipped on, with the knotted 

{ lart applied to the oounter or breast, and the 
ong pendent ends passed backwards between 
the fore legs, and, as expressed by Mr. Per- 
civall. * extended obliquely backward, oarried 
round the hind fetlooks within the hollows of 
the heels, brought forward again on the out- 
side, passed under tbe collar rope, end a 
secomf time oarried backwards over the out- 
side of all, and extended to its full length in 
a direct line behind the animal.’ Thus fet- 
tered, Mr. Percivall says his hind feet may be 
drawn under hint towards the elbows ; I have, 
however, often found that, at the moment the 
rope touches the heels, the colt either kicks 
atiii displacjes the rope, or altogether dis- 
pi ices liimself ; but his utientJon can generally 
Oe engaged by one fore leg being held up, or 
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j^j IWTiug^ bis ear or muzzle rubbed, or eves 
bj tbe twitch : if not, the rope nisjr be carried 
zototllj erouiKl each fetlock, wblcli then 
becomes • hobble ; and this rope nia> be gra> 
doallj tightened : in this way I have sue- 
ceeded with very refraclory colts ;*but it 
requires very able assisianls, and if possible, 
tbe man who has been used to the individual 
colt should be present. In ^riiher way, as 
soon as the rope is lixed, with a man to each 
end of it, behind the colt, let them, by a sud> 
den and forcible edurt in concert, approximate 
bis hind legs to bis fore, and thus throw him. 
Before the cult is cast, however, it should be 
endeavoured to ascertain that he is free from 
hernia ; with an adult burse this is even more 
necessary. 

Being satisfied lliat no hernia exists on 
either side, proceed to cll ^1 the horse, turning 
him, not directly on the l♦*fl side, but princi. 
pally inclining that wav ; and if possible let 
the croup be very s’>igbtl\ elevateil : it is 
usual to place biin dyrecily flat on the left 
side, but 1 havi^ foumrtbe above reti:er more 
convenient. Eyorv requi.site bci.ig si band, 
and as Hurtrel b’Arbnval, with his usual 
minuteness, observes, the operator, having bis 
scalpel between his teeth, should place \ji||nf ' 
self behind the horse, as the most coiivm^nt 
way to perforni liis iiiHiiipuliiiious, and iirtdly 
grasping the left testicle with Ins left iiaiid, 
and drawing it out so as to render - lie scrotum 
tense, be sbould make an iiiciMoii lengthways 
of the bag, from its anterior to its posterior 
part, tlr, as expressed b) flurirel d’Aibovai,in 
tbe direction of tbe grand axis of tbe organ. 
The incision may bo ca tried at once through 
tbe iinegiiineuts, tbe thin dartos expansion, 
and the vaginal coat of the te-slicles, by tbe 
dexterous operator, with a sweep of the scal- 
pel : but with one loss au Jait at tlie opera- 
tion, it will be more prudent to inake the first 
incision through the scrotiir.i and dartosoniv, 
to tbe requireti exleiil, aii«< tht^n to do the 
same by the vtigiiiai coat, tints avoiding to 
wound the testicle, w..ich would produce 
violent resistance, and give iin|teet'ssnry pain, 
'i he testicle, if the opening be sunicienlly 
Inrge, will now slip out; but the opeiator 
must he prepared, at the moment cf so doing, 
to expect some violent strugglings, more par* 
ticularly if be attempts to restrain the con- 
tractions of the cremaster, and by main force 
to draw out tbe testicle.* Prepaiatory to this, 
tberetbre, the twitch should be tightened; 
tbe attendants, e.NpeoialIy the man at tbe 
bead, must be on tbe aler*. and tbe testicle 
itself, HI tbe time of tins vio'eni retraction of 
tbe cieninster, sbouldvbe nmrely held, but not 
dragged in opposition to tbe contraction, 
otherwise peritonitis itself might be the 
result ftom any suob violence, if tbe clams 
bav » ^ Pole, acci.rriiitg IP 

rtii. Fercivail’s method, they wilt assist in 
r«(atning the retracting parts , but J must 
avaiit onier a caution, that they be not used 
with too much pressure. Tbe resistance bav. 
ii«g subaid«d> provided Ibo olama have been 


thttf emploved, they muat now be rtmo?ed| 
or, if they have not been previoualj in nse* 
they must now be taken in hand, and, being 
wadded with tow, shoold bo placed loosely 
oil the cord, while time is given to free the 
vas deferens, or spermatic tube, which is seen 
continued from the epididyrmia, from' the grip 
of the pincers. The Russians, Mr. Good- 
win iniomns us. cut it through when they 
operate. Hurtrel d’Arboval does not note it 
in the French practice ; but humanity is 
much concerned in its removal from pres- 
sure, from the excess of pain left when it is 
included. It is also necessary, before the 
final fixing of the clams, to determine on the 
part where the division of the cord is to t 4 ke 
place. To use Mr. Pcrcivall's words, “ If 
it be too long, it is apt to hang out of the 
wound afterwards, and retard the process of 
union indeed, 1 have known the end of 
it swell into a funraud excrescence, which 
greatly embarrassed the practitioner to de- 
.stroy : on the other hand, if it be cut ve# 
short, and the arteries happen to bleed 
afresh after it has been relieved from the 
clams, the operator will find it no easy task 
fo recover it from the retraction of tHc cre- 
master. The natural length of the cord, 
which will mainly depend on the degree of 
the descent of the gland, wUl be our best 
guide in this particular. Thb place of section 
determined on and marked* close the clams 
sufficiently tight to retain firm hold of the 
cord, and to effectually stop the circulation 
within it. There are now two modes of 
moking the division ; the one is to sever it 
with a scalpel, and then to sufficiently sear 
the end of it, so as to prevent a flow of 
blond, avoiding, however, to bum it to a 
cinder, as is soinetinies done. The other, 
j and in some rcs].t cts the preferable method, 

! is to employ «ii edged firing-iron, which is to 
divide it by little crucial sawings, so that, 
when tbe cord is separated, it shall not pre- 
sent a uniform divided surioce, but ragged 
edge>, wl’ich will n;ore perfectly destroy the 
mouths of the vessels, and tend to lessen the 
ciiRDces of 110*11101 rhage. 'Jliis done, loosen 
the cliiiii.s suflic’ienil Y to uboerve wbelber there 
be Hiiv lluw of III c‘d ; gently wipe ibe end of 
tbe cnid also wiib tlie > nger, as soinetinies an 
Hccidciitnl small plug ;;eiK wiiliin the vessel, 
which afterwards is forced nut and tiierefore 
bud better be removed by this means and at 
this time. Retain a bold on the clams a few 
ininates longer; and while iocsening tbem 
gradually, observing to have an iron in readi- 
ness again to touch the end of the cord, if any 
blood makes its appearance. Satisfied on ibis 
point, sponge tbe part witlicold water, btif by 
no means dash it over them, as has been cone ; 
neither is any external application neceasanr, 
still less any resin seared on tbe eii^of tna 
cold, which can only irritate, and will never 
adhere. On the arer*freaiment much differ- 
ence of opinion has existed, and even yet 
exists, liie | owerful evidence of aceomii- 
iated facts has low convinced veterinarians 
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of botb the nooeisity and propriety of some to suspend the operation when the flies abound, 
motion for the newly.eastrated horse as a If ihe subject have passed t'le colt period of 
preventive of local congestion; such practice Jge, I would recommend a dose of aperieni 
IS common in most countries but our own, medicine before the operation be undertaken, 
and seems salutary in all. Hurirel d’Arboval, unless J^c should be alr^dy living on green 
thus impressed, recommends the horse, imme- food.'' • o 41 

diateli after the operation, to be led out to Each testicle should be taken out^ of ihe 
walk for an hour, and it is a general plan in scrotum separately, by an opening sufliciently 
France to walk such horses in hand an hour large, when a ligature should be applii d, 
night and morning. Mr. Gootlwin, in proof moderately tight only, around the spfrmatic 
of its not being hurtful, informs us, that chord, about an inch and a half beyond iis 
whole studs of horses brought to St. Peters- insertion into the testicle; the separation 
burgh to be operated on, are immediately should then be eilected by the scalpel or 
travelled back a certain portion of the dis- knife, between the ligature and testis. It is 
tance, night and morning, until they arrive at sometimes performed without the ligature, by 
home. I have, therefore, no hesitation in making the division of the chord with a red- 
recommending a moderate degree of motion hot knife, but the other is the neatest and 
in preference to absolute rest, as practised safest mode. ** . * . * 

among us : ii is a p'an which has long been The castration of cfits is sometimes prac- 
foltowed with success among our own cutters ; tised to keep them from roving, or to increase 
and perhaps our not adopting it before has their size. For this purpose nothing more is 
arisen from prejudice against whatever was requisite than to make a slight opening on 

S ractised by illiterate persons, without re- each side the scrotum, to slip out the two 
ecting that, illiterate as they are, their em. testicles, and draw them away with the lingers, 
plovers are not all so ; and that, unless success Tlie rupture alone of the spermatic chord 
attend their practises, they would cease to be prevents hseniorrhage in them, and no future 
employed. * inconvenience is felt. It is often found dif- 

For the French mode, twitching, &c., mde ficult to secure a cat for this operation ; but 
Goodwin, Blaine, &c. * •it may be easily mnnngcd in two ways; — 

When a colt is to be geltUd. — In the first one by putting the head and fore-quarters of 
or second week <in June lie should be ^iut ; animal into a boot; the other by rolling his 
and when recovered be should be turned out whole body lengthways in several yards of 
for the summer. ♦ ♦ towelling ; but the former is the most secure 

“ I would not operate," says Mr. Percivall, and simple, for no animal is more inlrucli* 
" during the season of oliangiiig the coat, nor cable, as a surgical patient, than grimalkin ; 
even just prior to that period, from fear of though to administer medicines to a pig beats 
interrupting the process, or checkin)^ it alto- the cat hollow, as an obstreperous opcra- 
gether ; neither would I choose liosty or tion. — Blaine— Nimrod ^Percivall. 
sr.Itry weather : but above all, it is advisable { 

Casthatiox, s . The act of gelding. 

Casteuil, or Castukl, s , A mean or degenerate kind of hawk. 

Cat, 9 A domestic animal that catches mice. 

The cat is a faithless domestic ; though one takes them mice or small birds, tc 
gentle and frolicsome when young, they even accustom them to eat flesh ; but by an uii- 
Ihen possess an innate cunning, and per- accountable caprice, these very mothers so 
verse di>po6ition, which age increases, and tender and careful, become somecimes s« 
education only serves to conceal. cruel and unnatural, as to devour their off- 

The form and temperament of the cat's spring themselves, 
body perfectly correspond with his disposi- Cats are without docility, and their scent, 
tion ! he is handsome, light, adroit, cleanly, which, in the dog is so eminent a quality, ii 
and voluptuous ; he loves ease, and searches very indiflerent, and thei*efore they h u nt by 
ouk the softest places for rest and repose. — the eye only ; neither do they properly pur* 
The cat is very^ amorous. The passion of sue, out rather lie in wait and attack the 
the female continues nine or ten days, and animals by surprise ; and after having played 
commonly happens only twice a year, in the with, and tormented them a long time, they 
spring and autumn, but sometimes three and kill diem without any qpcessity, even when 
even four times. They go with young fifty- well fed, and in no want of prey to satisfy 
five or fifty-six days, and they usually have their appetites. 

from four to six at a litter. As the males The most immediate physical cause of 
are apt to devour their progeny, the females their inclination to seize other animals by 
commoply conceal themselves when they surprise, comes from the advaniage they 
litter, and if suspicious of a discovery, they receive from the particular formation of their 
carry their young ones away in their mouths, eyes. .The pupil in man, and many olher 
and hide them in holes or inaccessible places, animals, is capable of a certain degree of 
After suckling diem a few weeks, the old contraction and dilation; it enltfioa a litUo 
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when the U|^t Is faint, and contracts when it 
becomes too strong ; in cats and noclurnal 
birds, as^ owls, &c.. this contraction and 
dilation is so considerable that the pupil* 
which in the dark is large and round, be- 
comes in the day long and narrow, like a 
line ; and therefore these animals see better 
in the night than in the day. There is a 
perpetual contraction in the eye of the cat 
during the day, and it is only by a great 
effort that he can see' in a strong light, 
whereas, in the twilight, the pupil resumes 
its natural form ; he sees perfectly, and pro- 
fits from this superiority to know, attack, 
and surprise his prey. 

Cats nave less attachment to persons than 
to ho^es. When taken to the di^tance of 
a league or two, they will return to their for- 
mer abode of their own accord. They fear 
water, cold, and bad smells ; they love to be 
m the sun, affd to lie in warm places ; they 
are very fond of ''perfumes, and willingly al- 
low themselves to be taken and caressed by 
those who make use of them. They do not 
come to their full growth in lesa than fifteen 
or eighteen months, but they are capable of 
engendering before the end of the first yva , 
and they can procreate all Iheir lives, which 
seldom exceeds eight or nine years ; they are 
notwithstanding very lively and hardy, and 
more nervous than most other animals which 
live longer. 

The wild cat couples with the domestic 
one, and they consequently form but one 
species. It is not uncommon for both males 
and females to quit their houses, when they 
are proud to go into the woods to seek wild 
cats, and afreiwards return to their former I 
habitations ; it is for this reason that some 
of our domestic cats so entirely resemble 
the wild ones. The greafest diti'erence be- | 
tween them is internally, the intestines of 
the domestic cat being longer than those of 
the wild cat, although the latter is much tlic 
largest and strongest ; his lips are also al- 
ways black, his ears more stiff, his tail 
larger, and his colour more uniform. 


Tn general cats are not, like dops, subject 
to degcjjerate when transported into warm 
climates. Their nature is indeed more con* 
stant. and as their < omeatic state is neither 
so entire, universal, nor perhaps so ancient 
as that, of the dog, it is not surprising that 
they should have undergone less variation. 

« 

Besides this large and ferocious species, 
the warrens upon the coast suffer much in- 
jury from the common cat becoming wild, 
and burrowing in the rabbit-holes. They are 
sometimes surprised and shot in the sand- 
banks, or taken in traps ; but they are gene- 
rally too wary to be approached— and hunt- 
ing only by night, during the day they sleep 
in their dens, and are rarely met abioad. 

Some estimate of their numbers may be 
formed, from the circumstance of five males 
having been killed in a herdsman’s outhouse 
which joined the warren. They had been 
attracted there by one of their own species, 
and the noise having alarmed the peasant, he 
guessed the cause, and cautiously managed to 
stop the hole by which they gained entrance, 
with a tmj' rleart* . Knowing the value of 
the capture, he kept guard upon the prison- 
ers till morning, and then dispatched infor- 
mation to the Jjodge. My cousin, with his 
ftillow'crs, promptly repaired to the place, 
and surrounded the barn* with guns and 
i greyhounds, bolted the wild cats succes- 

I sively, until the w'hole number were des- 
natciied. This vhasse was not only novel, 
but profitable. After the death of their per- 
secutors, the rabbits increased prodigiously ; 

I but fears are entertained that these destruc- 
I five animals are become once more abundant 
in the sund-baiiks, 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Cats are said, when they wash their faces, 
or when they see n sleepy and dull, to foretel 
rain. The same is said of them w'hen they 
appear irritable and restless, and ^ay with 
their tails. — Huffott — Wild Sporta — Fostvr, 


Cataplasm, A poiiltico. * 

Cataract, s. An inspissntton of th« crystalline humours of the eye , 
sometimes a pellicle that hinders the sight. 

Catarrh, s, A dcfluction of a sharp scrum from the glands about the 
head and throat. 


Cai'i-;rfillar, s, A worm sustained by leaves and fruits. 

Cathartic, s . A medicine to purge downwards. 

Cathartics are a most important class of tite, both for food and for water ; rumbling 
medicines, and of all cathartic.s Barbadoes of the bowels, and a fr^uent discharge of 
aloes is the best. Cathartics improve diges- wind from the anus. This is the case in 
tion and chylification, by cleansing the intes- a remarkable degree with broken-winded 
tines and unloading the liver, and if the ani- horses, and generally in such as have chronic 
Dial is afterwards properly fed, will improve cough, or are crib-biters. They should not 
his stren^b and condition in a remarkable be given too strong or too frequer^y, ks they 
degree. Cathartics are always useful when mi^t thereby weaken, instead of strength- 
the appetite and dig^tion are bad, and this enmg the digestive organs, and produce the 
is known by a roracious or depraved appe- effect they were intended to remove. Ca- 
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thartUss should alway s be made up Kith soap, CATliAiiTfC BALt* 

In the following manner, and then, if given Barbadoes aloes powdered, from 5 dr« to I bb* 
upon an empty stomach, they will be carried Hard soap - - - S to 4 dr 

on, and will not be dis.solved until they pet Ginger - - « - 1 dr. 

Into the laree bowels, where their eftVet is Water - • - 1 dr. 

intended to be prodiUM d : that is carrying off Oil of cloves - - 10 drops, 

all the cxcrementitious matter that maybe Peat the soap, oil of cloves, and water toge* 

lodged ill them. Win n given in this way ther in a mortar, so as to form a paste ; if 
they never produce hi( kness or i.ain in the necessary, use more water. Add the pow- 
•tomach, but always operate witl.out pain or dered aloes and linger, and beat the whole 
danger. into a ball.— Wlule, 


Cattle, a, Doasts of paafure, not wild or donirstic. 

Cavisson, ft, A bead stall provided with a noso-band and ring, to whicli 
a long cord is attached. The cavisson is used in the earlier stages of 
horse-breaking. 

Cauf, s, a chest with holes, to keep fish alive in the water. 

Caustics, s. Medicaments which, by their violent activity, and heat 
destroy the texture of the part to which they are applied. 


The most powerful is the achial^ or hot 
fron; hnt there ore many other caustics 
possessed great strength, vihich speedily 
destroy the parts to which they are applied. 
If a solid caustic is wanted, nothing is more 
convenient, tnan the lunar caustic (nitrate lif 
silver). Milder caustics arc more frequently 
used ; such as sulphate of copper, red preci- 
pitate, nitrate, oxide of mercury.) burnt 
alum, &c. 


may be diluted with a sufficiency 
of water, to be applicable to the 
purpose required. 

2. Kitrous acid - • 1 oz. 

Quicksilver - - 4 oz. 

Place them in a large gallipot, or open 
phial, and avoid the noxious fiimes which 
arise. When the quicksilver is perfectly die- 
solved. and the mixture cold, it may be piu 
into a phial and corked. 


Strong caustics arc employed to destioy 
unhealthy or clisenhcd parts; and for cleans- 
ing foul ulcers, so as to produce a healthy 
state, and render them curable by more sim • 

f de applications. Caustics, divided into 
iquid and solid, are strong and mild. The 
niild arc often called escharotics. 

SOLID CAUSTICS, STRONG. | 

Ho. 1. The red-hot iron. (See Firing.) 

2. Pure potash with lime. 

3. Nitrate of silver, or lunar caustic. 

4* Nitrate of copper. 

MILD CAUSTICS, SOLID. 

No. 1. Acetate of copper, or distilled verdi- 
• gris. 

2. Sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol. 

3. Red nitrated quicksilver, red pn cipi- 
tate, or nitric oxide of nu rciiry. 

4. Burnt alum. 

6. Common verdigris. 

The miW require to le finely powdered 
and sprinkled on the ulcer ; and are ht'me' 
times mixed with dige6ti\e ointments to in- 
creaae their power. 

STaONO CAUSTICS, LIQUID. . 

No* 1* The sulphui ic and nitrous acids, which 
must be used cautiously: they 


This is a strong and efficacious caustic ; a 
certain remedy for the foot-rot in sheep, ai d 
effectual in canker of the horse's foot, pro • 
vided these complaints are properly manage .1 
in other respects. It is formed with melu (i 
hog's lard into a strong detergent ointment, 
or diluted with w ater. 

No. 3. Nitrous acid . . J oz. 

Verdigris . . j oz.— Mix. 

This caustic is similar to the former, ami 
applicable to the same purposes. 

No. 4. Muriate of antimony, or butter < f 
antimony. 

No. 5. Muriate or quicksilver, or su- 
blimate . . . 1 dr. 

Muriatic acid . • .2 dr. 

This is a very powerful caustic, and alwayi 
requires dilution. Yellow arsenic mixec 
with lime and grease, or hog's lard, is some- 
times used as a caustic to destroy w-arts, oi 
cure fistula or poll-evil. 

MILD CAUSTICS, LIQUID. 

No. 1. Solution of blue vitriol. 

2. Any of the stronger caustics, except 

butter of antimony, diluted with an 
, equal quantity, or more, of water. 

3. Muriatic acid. 

4. Muriate of iron.— 


Cauterize, v. To bum with the cautery, 

Cautei^y, 9. Cautery is either actual or potential ; the fini ib burning 
a hot iron, and the latter with caustic medicines. 

Caw, u. To try as the rook or crow. 
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CBLLtriAR, a. Consisting- of littlft cells or cnvities. 

Cement, 9 , The matter with wlTieh two bodies are made to cohere* 
Cerate, a. A plaster made of wax. 

Cere, s, (Cera, Linn.) A term in ornithology for the naked skin which 
covers the base of the bill, as in the hawk kind. 

Cerecloth, 8 , Cloth smeared over with glutinous matter. 

Certificate for killing GAMt., s. The legal authority prescribed by 
act of parliament. 

Penalty for shooting without, 202. ^ When demanded by any assessor, coI« 

To be taken out annually, in the parish or lector, land owner, commissioner, inspector, 
place where your assessed taxes are paid — surveyor, occupier of land, also gamekeeper, 
costs, 32 . ISv. 6f2., and one shilling fee to or other person, provided the two latter pro- 
t'ne collector. duce their certificates, previously to requiring 

Does not authorise unqualified persons to yours, penalty for refusing. 20/. If you have 
kill giuie, but exempts them from tlie penalty not your certificate to produce, your name, 
of 2 /., anti leives them subject to that of and place of abode, may be asked. All ccr- 
f)/. foi* non-qualification, and also to that of tificates expire on the 6th of April in each 
b/. a piece for every head of game found in year. 

tliv'ir pGsr^ession. If you have not a certificate to produce at 

For menial servants, hired as gamekeepers, the time it is calleA for, your Christian and 
c ) ts I/. 6vV., and U. fee to tlie collector. surnames, and place of abode, may be de- 
Pei sons, not menial servants, must have a manded by any assessor, &c. &.C., (as before 
t'nv'O u:id a half guinea certificitc, and should mentioned) and the penalty for refusing them, 
li.iv', also, the common g iinokeepcr’s certi- ar giving a false name, is 202. 
lii- ito: to hold a deputation. 

Gt'iu'lean, a. Blue, sky-coloured. 

(jnAn,5. A sort of fish. 

Cuai'fi.ncii, 8, A Lird so called, because it delights in chaff. 

This bird is rather less than the sparrow. I the outer web, the next is tipped with white ; 
The bill is bluish ; irides hazel the fore- 1 legs dusky. 

head black ; crown of the head, back part, | The female is of a dull green above ; the 
aad side of the ir.ck, bluish ash-cuiour; the ; breast and belly of a brown or dirty white ; 
caeeks, under side of the neck, and breast, ’ the wing-i have the same markings as the 
dull pink ; back chestnut-brown ; rump male; but less brilliant, 
greenish; belly white, tinged with pink;! Tnis bird mikes a most elegant nest of 
the bistard wing and coverts .of the primary ‘^een moss, curiously studded with lichen, 
quills arc black; those of the secondary tip. I interwoven with wool, and lined with feathers 
]>C'l with white; the smaller coverts black 'and hair. It builds against the side of a 
a id greyish, on which is a spot of white; .tree, particularly in ivy, or in some forked 
the ({uill-feathers dusky, slightly edged with branch Or a bush ;4>ut particularly in apple 
greenish yellow on the outer webs, marked trees overgrown with moss and lichen, and, 
with white on both webs at the base ; tail like many other birds, adapts the materiaia 
dusky ; the exterior feather is obliquely of its nest to the surrounding colour : an 
marked with white, taking in the whole of i instinct of no small importance. — Bewick » 

Chain, 8» A series of links fastened one within another ; a bond^ a mana- 
cle ; a fetter. 

Chaise, A carriage either of pleasure or expedition.^ 

CiialdkJn, or Chauduon, 8 . A dry Eng^lish measure of coals, consist- 
ing of thirty-six bublicls lieaped up. The chaldron should weigh two 
thousand pounds. 

Chalk, 5 . A white fossil, usually reckoned a stone, but by some ranked 
among the boles. 

Cmalyhkate, a. Impregnated with iron or steel. 

Chambel of a Horse, s. The joint or bending of the upper pert of the 
hind leg* 

Chamois, An animal of the goat kind, the skin of which made into 
leather is called Shrimmy, 
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Tbe chamois is a little larger than a goat, the pur^^ner begin, who tr.iTer«te:) the snows, 
hut much superior in power and agility ; the and climbs the pr^ipices. heedless of how 
strongest man could not hold one of a month he is to return. Night arriyes, yet the hopes 
old ; they bound from precipice to precipice of the morrow reassure him, and he passes 
to a prouigious dUtance, gaining the loftiest it under a rock. There, without tire, with- 
summits, and precipitating themselves from out light, he draws from his wallet a little 
the steepest rocks without fear. The chase cheese and oaten bread, which be is obliged 
of this animal occupies a great part of the to break with a stune, or with the hatchet he 
mountainous population, and many perish carries to cut his path in the ice,- This repast 
annually in the hazardous pursuit. finished, he falls asleep dh his bed of snow, 

Often the hunter, overtaken by a dark considering what rqufe the chamois has pro- 
mist, loses hjmself amongst the, ice, and dies bably taken. At break of day hb awakens, 
of cold and hunger; or the rain fenders the insensible to the^ charms of a beautiful 
rocks so slippery, that he is ndC able to re* mornihlg,,to the glittering rays which silver 
ascend them* In the midst of eternal snows, the snowy summits of the mountains around 
braving all dangers, they follow the chamois him, and, thinking only of his prey, seeks 
frequently by. the maVks of their feet; when fresh dangers. Thus they frequently remain 
one is perceivM at a . distance, the hunter irtuny days iu these horrible deserts, while 
creeps along till within reimh of his Igun. their ‘wives and -families scarcely dare to 
whiyh he rests on arock, and is almost always sleep, ICst they, -should behold the spirits of 
sure of his prby & thus the innocent bea^t, their dead husbands; for it is. believed that 
which tranquilly febds, perhaps enjo^ the . a chMseur, after his death, al^vays appe^irs 
last moment of its happy existence. . Blit iif to the person who is most dear to him, to 
.his^wajtchfuj eye perceives the enemy* as is make known where lic,hi& mangled remains, 
often, the case, he flies from i^ook ^ rock, to beg tho rites of burial. 

** timor addidit ilsrs,*' and the fq^igpes ofi 

Champ, v. tivith a froiqtieftt action of the Ueth ; to devour. 

Chance, g. Fortune,- the cause of fortuitous events ; the act of fortune ; 

accident t fihsslbiltty of occurrence. 

Chap, T4^. upper or under part of a fieast^s mouth. " 

CftAa, g. A fish found chiefly in Winandermeer in LhneoAhire. 



Tlie char is a most beautiful and excellent 
fish, and is a fish of pn v* They generally 
haunt deep cool lakes, Sttd are seldom tbund 
at the surface till late in autumn. When they 
ajpe at the .surface, however, they will take 
either flv o** minriow. I have knowU some 
cautcht ill btltU these ways, and have myself 
takcu a char, even in summer, in one of 


'hose beautiful, small, deep lakes in the 
Upper Tyrol, near Nazereet; but it ,wai 
wh%;re a cool stream entered from the moun 
t'lins, and the_ fish did not rise, but swal- 
lowed the artificial fly under water. The 
char is always, in its colour, n very brilliant 
fi^h, but iu different countries there are many 
vjirietics in the tint. I do not remembei* 
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evYtohftve^liiorebeattHfWfifihthanthose 
of Aassee, which) when iapeifect season, have 
thrower fins an4 the befly of the^brightest 
i. * white line on the outside 
Qf the pectoral, ventral, anal, and lo^rer part 
of the caudal fin, an4 with vermnion spots, 
iurrounc^a by the bright ohve shade of the 
sides and back. The dorsAl fin in the char 
has eleven spines, the pectoral fourteen,, the 


ventral nine, the and ten, and the eanda^ 
twenty. I have fished for them in many 
fakesf, without success, both in England and 
Scotland, ind also amongst the^ Alps , and I 
am told the only sure way of taking them is 
by ^nkinif a l\ne with a buUet and a hook, 
havi^ a hve paihuow attached td it, hi the 
deep w|tet wMoh they usually haunt.-- 
DatJy. ^ 

Cbar, r. To burn wood to a. black cinder, 

CiiAnADBius (Lijts.) Plover, agejius thti, chl»f{W!,leri»ecI i 

Bill shorter than the h£iad, slendecrsttaight, 
compressed, nUsal furrow prdlgn^ more 
tlian twO'thirds ; maudibies hulgeut^iuds 
the tip. Nostrils at thebase, jigged , slit length* 
wise in the middle of a large membrane, which 
covers the fossec 


1 al t ^ middle 

length, slender, three toes directed forwards ; 


the outer toe jpined to the middle one a 
short filembraim ; the inner toe srjarate. — 
LTaH slightly rounded etf:saaare.. Wings bf 
middle sl^e, thn dfst wU a. little shoiter 
Bian the sdeohd, v^nok i* the loix^st in the 
winF«<^Arouf4^, 


CHARroAL, k. Cojal made by btimiog wood. (Ikaf^iWl p(^t^tlcos^ 
Bomo times used to rertiove the fetid aiffell Arising from jfceased beel^ 

Charge, o. To hocOse ; to command ; to fell libon.'lo httsfek t to load a 
gun. ^ . P 

Charge, 5. Caro, irujt, custody ; con^tn^q^i ^ con^naidBioa ^ iiBputaiion ; 
expense ; onset ; the quantity of pc^wder aUd biJl put Into a gim ; a 
preparation, or’ a sort*of ointment applied^ to, the JBhonld^Bplaita uad 
sprains oT horses.^ ‘ ' ' - 

Charges are plasters applied to fee legs to 
move windgall^ and lameness, previous to 




remove 
turning the horse Out. 
use, are-*- 

1. Yellow rosin 
Burgundy pitch 
Barbadoes tar 
Becs-wax . 

Red lead • 


, previous 
Those in common 


2 oz. 
4 oz. 
2oz. 

3 oz. 

4 oz. 


Yellow rosin . . ' 1 lb. ^ 

Bees-wax . . 6 oz* 

Common turpentine , 2 oz. 
Armenian bolgypowdered 4oz.— Mix. 
n dirst three wwto be melted together, 
wd feen the latter is to be ad^pd . Th^ix* 
ture is to be constantly stirred until suffi- 
ciently cold to be applied , and if it prove 
too thick when cold, it may be softened with 
a little oil or lard. 


Charger, 8. An officer’s horse. 

Chariot, s , -A jgarriage of pleasure, or statR^^^ 

Charmfr, 8, One that has the power of chaJms, or enchantments. 

The Charm«r. — ^That individuals have ex- would pass under his belly, lift his feet, or do 
ercised a powerful and un^countable infiu- ^ny thing he was required. In his repeated 
ence on the most unmana^ fa ble animals, by i^cxpenments upon the most savage horses, 
means which still reroainj|prYStary, is cer- the chatmer mwer received any injury, or 
The most remarkable casWon recor4|t faile^n subduing the animal. 

fm bflPy attempts have been made to account 


for dp ^ means by which this influence was 
obtamw. The general belief was, that some 


tain. 

is that of an Irish bl&fkamitb, who, by ! 
undiscovered agency, could ssuhlue the most 

vicious horses. He asserted, that this was i , 

effected bv merely whispering in the aniinars powerful drug ^^as passed by the exorcism 
car some potent spell, and hence he gained the ii^ the horse's ear ; hut bv what msuns w as 
title of the chatmor^ This power over the he enabled to appioaeh bulfieiently close 
most desperate horses-was so often put to i to a furious brute to administer it ^ 

l®st, that all doubt is idle. He never It is biugular that though the charmer was 
refused to enter the stable of horses, that to ^miserable and poverty-stricken wretch, no 
ml brides were unapproachable, and after aflnibft could induce him to communicate the 
soon tete-a-tete, the animal would be found charm— if it was one — and though immense 
tremblii^ and subdued, and while eveiy limb ! suras of money were ofleied, he carried the 
appearoa convulsed with texror, the charmer | secret to the giafc I 

Chase, v . To hunt; to pursue ; to diive, 

ClfASBy P. Hunting, pursuit of an) thing as game ; fitness to be linntec ; 

’ I 
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of tonethini^os desirable ; huntingr match ; the srmne hrni 
open ground stored with such* beasts as are hunted ; the chase of a 
IS the whole bore or length of a piece. 
rttASBR^ 0. Hunter, pursuer, drirer. 

Chick, s. Restraint, curb ; in falconry, when a hawk forsakes the proper 
game to follow other bird^; the cause of restraint ; a stop. 

hounds divide and are in two parts, should be silent and stand still, the hunts- 
tae whipper-in must wait for the huntsman’s man had better let the hounds alone, or con- 
kmlloo before he stops either. If there are tent himself with holding them forward, 
many scents, and it is quite uncertain which without taking them off their noses. 

Is the hunted fox, he should stop those hounds ‘ If hounds come to a check on a high road, 
that are the farthest down the wind, as they by the fox being headed, in trying back they 
can hear the othei|, and will reach them have the best chance of hitting off the scent 
soonest. again, as they may try on lx>th sides at once. 

When hounds are at a oheck, every one — ^Jfcc^ord— Dai»«e/, 

CiiBCKMATE, The movemenlvOD the chesa«board, that puts an end to 
the game. 

CiiBBK, tf. The aide of the face below the eye ; a general name among 
mechanics for aln^ost all those pieces of their machines that are double. 
Chbrup, t;. To chirp, to use a cheerful voice. 

ChbsSj^o, a nice and inlrichte game, in imitation of a battle between 
two armies. 

RULBS FOR CRR^s. bc captUTcd by that which guarded yours, and 

1. Move^yo# pawns before your pieces, endeavour to have as many guards to your 
and afterwarcLsbring out the pieces to support piece, u your adversary advances others 
them : therefore the king’s, queen’s, and upon ; and, if possible, let them be of less 
bishop’s pawns should be the first played, in value than those he assails with. When you 
order to open the game well. cannot well supjport your piece, see if by 

*2. Do not, therefore, play out any of your attacking one of his that is better, or as 

{ )iccci early in the game, because you thereby good, you may not thereby save yours, 
ose jsoves, in case your adversary can. by 9. Never attack but when well prepared, 
playmg a pawn, make them retire, and he for thereby you open your adversary’s gams, 
also opens bis game at the same time : espe- and prepare him to pour in a strong attack 
cially avoid playing your queen out, till your upon you, as soon as your weaker one is 
game is tolerably well opened. over. 

, 3. Avoid giving useless checks, and never , 10. Never play till you have examiaeo 
glvo soy unless to gain some advantage, be- whether you are free from danger by your 
cause vou may lose the move, if the adver- adversary's last move; not offer to attack 
■ary can either take or drive aw^. till you have considered what barm be would 

4. Never crowd your game by having too be able to do you by his next moves, in con- 
many pieces together, so as to prevent your sequence of yours. 

men aavanc.ikg or retreating as occasion may 11. When your attack is in a prosperous 
require. . way, never bc (^vjirted from it by taking any 

5. If your game should oe crowded, en- piece, or othefslb^iog advantage, your ad- 
deavoar to free it by exchange pf pieces or .versary may purposely throw in your wav. 
pawns, and castle your king u soon 0 con- with the intent that4>y your taking ^e bait, 
venient; afterwards bring out your j^ces, be might gain a move which would make 
and attack the advei ary where wealdsst. your design miscarry. 

6. When the adversary plays out bis pieces 12. When, in pursuing a well-laid attack, 
before Ms pawns, attack them as soon as you you find it necessary to force your adver- 
can with your pawns, by whicti you may crowd sary ’s defence, with the loss of some pieces ; 
his ganfe and make him lose moves. if, upon counting as mafiy moves forward ai 

7. Never attack the adversary’s king with- you can, you find a prospect of success, 
out a sufficient force ; and if he attack yours, sacrifice a piece or two to gain your end: 
and you cannot retaliate, offer exchanges these bold attempts make the finest games, 
and should he retire, when you present a 13. Never let your queen stand so before 
piece to exchange, he may lose a move. It the king, as that your adversary, by brioghiB 
also may sometimes be exfMient to act in forwards a rook or a bishop, might eheek 
this manner, in case of other attacks. ‘ your king if she were not there, for you could 

8. Play your men in guard of one another, bardlv save her, or perhaps at Mst mnat 
so that if any be taken, the eiigmy may also aaefilioa her for au mforior pieoe, as im 
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QXample:' plAC« the white king on 61, the 
iineen on 5^ ; the black king on 4, and the 
rook, on 16: which last, h moved to 13, 
must be taken by the white queen, who in 
return would be taken by the black king, 
b^ause the white queen could not other- 
wise be moved without putting the king on 
check to the black rook. 

14. Let not your adversary's knight fork 
your king and queen, or king and rook, or 
queen and rook, or your two rooks, at the 
same time ; for in the two hrst cases, the 
king being forced to go out of check, the 

a ueen or the rook must be lost ; and in 
tie two last a rook must be lost, at best, for 
a worse piece. Place the white queen on 5, 
the rook on 7. and a black knight on 37: — 
The latter piece, if moved to 22, will fork 
both the queen and rook, and consequently 
one of them must be lost for the knight, 

15. Take care that no guarded pawn of 
our adversary's fork two of your pieces : 
nights and rooks are particularly liable to 
this mode of attack ; also guard against either 
a check by discovery, or a stale-m^ite. 

16. When the kings have castled on dif- 
ferent sides of the board, attack with the 
pawn you have on that side where the adver- 
sary has castled, advancing the pieces, espe- 
cially the queen and rooks to support them ; 
and if the adversary's king have three pawns 
on a line in front, he should not stir them till 
forced to it. 

17. Endeavour to have a move in ambus- 
cade; that is, place the queen, bishop, or 
rook behind a pawn, or a piece, in such a 
manner, as that, upon playing that pawn, or 
piece, you discover a check upon your adver- 
sary's king, and consequently may often get 
a piece, or some other advantage by it. — 
Suppose the black king on 6, a white bishop 
on 4i, and a pawn on 34 ; by moving the 

S awn to 20, a check by the white bishop is 
isoovered upon the black king. 

18. Never guard an inferior piece or pawn 
with a better, if you can do it with a pawn, 
because that better piece may in such a 
case be, as it were, out of play. 

19. A pawn pushed on, pd well sup- 
ported, often costs the adversffi^ a piece ; but 
one separated from the others is seldom of 
any value. And whenever you have gained 
a ]^wn, or other advantage, and are not in 
danger of losing the move thereby, make as 
fr^ent exchanges as you can. 

20. If each player have three pawns upon 
the board, and no pie^, and you have a pawn 
on (me side of the board, and the other two 
on the (»ther side, and your adversary's 3 are 
opposite to your 2, march with your king to 
lake his pawiis : and if be move to support 
them, go on to queen with your single pawn ; 
end if he attempt to binder ft, take his pawns, 
end pash yonrs to qaeSn ; that is, to move a 
pewn into the adversary’s back row, in order 
to make e (ineen, when the original is lost. 
91* At to# letter end of the game, eef^ 


party having only three or four pawns on dif- 
ferent sides of the board, the kings are to 
endeavour to gain the move, in order to win 
the game : for example— the white king placed 
on 54, and the black king on 37, white would 
gain the move by playing to 53, or black to 
38, and in both cases the adverse king would 
be prev(mted from advancing. 

22. When the adversary has no more than 
his king and one pawn on the board, and you 
a king only, you can never lose that game if 
y»\i bring and keep your king oppo.><:te to 
your adversary's, when he is immediately 
either before or on one side of his pawn, nud 
only one house between the kings. This 
must then either be a drawn game, or if the 
opponent persist in his endeavours to win, lie 
will lose by a stale-mate, by drawing you 
upodBhe last square. 

J3. When your adversary has one pawn on 
the rook's line, with a king and bishop against 
a king only, and his bishop is not of the co- 
lour that commands the corner-hou.se his 
pawn is going to, if you can get your king 
into that corner, you cannot lose tliat game, 
bid may win by a stale-mate. 

24. When you have only your queen left 
in play, and your king happens to, be in that 
position of stale-mate, keep giving chf .A lo 
your adversary’s king always t^iog care not 
to check him where he can iitterpose any of 
his pieces that make the stale : by so doing, 
you will at last force him to take your queen, 
and then you win the game by being in stale- 
mate. 

’ 25. Never cover a check with a piece that 
a pawn pushed upon it may take, for fear of 
onlv getting that pawn for it : put a black 
rook on 7, and a pawn on 40 ; the white king 
on 63, and a knight on 61 : the white king 
being on a check to the rook, if the check be 
covered by moving the white knight to 56, 
the black pawn could then be moved to 48, 
and take thq knight. 

26. Do hot crowd your adversary's king 
with your pieces, lest you iuadverleutly give 
a stale-mate. 

27- Do not be too much afraid of losing a 
rook for an inferior piece ; though a rook is 
better than any other except the queen, yet 
it seldcto comes into play, so as to operuie, 
until .the end of the game ; and it is generally 
better to- have a worse piece in play than a 
superior out. 

2|^. When you have moved a piece, which 
your adversary drives away with a pawn, that 
iS a bad move, your enemy gaining a double 
advantue. At this nice game no move can 
be indifferent. I'hough the first move may 
not be much, between equally good players, 
yet the loss of one or two more, after the 
fiivt, makes the gaude almost irretrievable : 
blit if you can reopvAr the move, or the. at- 
tack (tor they both go together), you afd ia 
a fair of winning- 

29. If ever yopr game be each, that too 
have scaroe any thing to play, you have either 
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Hrrnicjht tmf jwvr p^cce wronit, or, whicii is 38 It is not always richt to take yonr - 
woiHo, i.oc at aH; for if you have brought vcrsary's pawn wi.h your king, for very oI>cn 
thorn outright, you must have variety enough, it happens to be a safeguard and protection 

Ml Do not be much afraid of doubling a to him. Place a black rook on 5, with a pawn 
pawn : two in a direct line are not disadvan- jon 4ii, and the w)»ite king on 5;h and he will 
taycous when surrounded by three or four be sheltered by the black pawn from the 
Olliers ; three together are strong, (as three attack of the rook. 

white pawns on 28,35, and 37 ;) but four, 39. When you can take a man with ild- 
(as 44 m addition) that make a square, with ferent pieces, consider thoroughly with which 
the help of other pieces, well managed, form you bad best take it. 
an invincible strength, and probably may pro- 
duce you a queen : on the contrary, ti^ application to somtc of the foregoing 
pawns, with an interval between (as on 35 rules. 

and :)7) are no better than one ; and if you 

shonld have three over each other in a line 1. Whether you play the open or close 
(ns 2t», 31, and 42) your game cannot be in a game, bring out all your pieces into play l»e- 
worse situation. fore you begin the attack ; for if you do not 

31. When a piece is so attacked that it is and your adversary should, you will always 
difliciilt to save it, give it up, and end^^our attack, or be attacked, at a great disadv.-ui- 
to annoy your enemy in another place ; for it tage ; this is so essential, that yon had belter 
often happens, that whilst your adversar/is forego an advantage than deviate iVotn it ; and 
pursuing a piece, you either get a pawn or no person can ever play wadi wlu) docs m>t 
two, or such a situation as ends in his de- strictly practise this. Jn order to biiog tnit 
struction. ^ your pieces properly, pu^h on your pa ’ ns 

32* Supposing your queen and another tirst, and sj^pport them with your picci.'-, iiy 
p*»*ce are attacked at the same time, and by which your game wdll not he crowtli d, uiiil all 
removing your queen, you must lo»e llic your pieces wil) be at liberty to play and as- 
piece, if you can get two pieces in exchange sist each other, and .so co-operate toward.^ oh- 
Tor her, rgther do that than retire ; for the taining your end ; and eitiier in w iir attack 
difference is more than the worth of a queen ; or defence, bring them out so us not to be 
besides, you |[Jre*erve yonr situation, wliich is driven hack again. 

oflcn better than a piece ; when tlu* uira<;k 2. Whi-n you have brought out all vour 
and defence arc thoroughly formed, if he who pieces, whicli you will have done well, if you 
plays first be obliged to retiie by the person have your choice on which side to castle ; 
who defends, that generally ends in the loss then consider tlioroughly your own and ad- 
of the game on the side of him who attacks. versary 's game, and nut only resolve where to 

33. Do not aim at exchanges without rca- castle, but likewise to attack where you ap- 

sori ; a good player will take advantage of it, pear strongest, and your enemy weakest. By 
to spoil your situation, and mend his oxn: this it is possible you will be able to break 
hut when you arc strongest, especially by a through your adversary's game, in which 
piece, and have not an immediate check -mate some pieces must be exchanged. Now pause 
in view, then every time you exchange, your again, and survey both games attentively, 
advantage increases. Again, w'hcn you have aud do not let yonr impetuosity hurry you 
played a piece, and your adversary opposes on too far ; at this critical juncture (c!>i;o- 
one to you, exchange directly, for he wants cially if you still find your adversary very 
to remove you : prevent him, and do not lose strong) rally your men, and put them in gO(;d 
the move. order for a second or third attack, still lo i p- 

34. Every now and then examine your ing them close- and connected, so as to le of 

game, and then take your measures accord- use to each other. For want of tiiis rm thod, 
ingly. and a little coolness, an almost sure victory 

35. At the latter end of the gamci e.«pe- is often snatched out of a player’s bunds, and 
cially when both queens are off the hoard, a total overthrow ensues. 

the kings are capital pieces ; do not let your 3. At the last period of the game, observe 
king be idle ; it is by his means, generally, where your pawns arc strongest, best con* 
you must get the move and the victory. nected, and nearest to queen ; likewise mind 

36. As the queen, rooks, and bishops how your adversary's pawns are disposed, 

operate at a distance, it is nut always neces- and compare these thi^ together \ and if 
sary in your attack to have them near your yoi\ can get to queen nefore him, jsroceed 
advenMi^’s king *, they do bette«»«t a dis- without hesitation ; if not. hurry on with 
tance, cannot be driven away, and-«prevent a your king to prevent him : 1 spieaK now, as 
stale-mate. supposing all the noblemen are gone ; if not 

37. ^hen there is a piece yon can take, they are to attend your pawns, and likewise 
and that cannot escape do not hurry ; see to prevent your adversary from going ti 
wherf yon can make a ^ood move elsewhere, qn6en.~-F»dt HoyU^ JoneSf ^ 

and tue fhe piece at leisure* 

Ciuwii-TOARD, «. Th« board or table on which the gam* of ehen 
played. 
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CriESCMAX) #. A puppet for chess. 

CnevAUx-DE-FiusE, A piece of timber traversed with wooden spikes 

poinicd with iron, five or siv feet Ions?. 

Chew, u. To j?riiul with the loe’h, to nia«slicate ; to meditate, or ruminate 
in the tliong-hts ; to taste witlioiit swallowing. 

Chick, Chicken, ^r. The young of a bird, particularly of alien, or small 
bird. 

Chine, s The part of the back in which the back-bone is found ; 

])iece of the buck of an animak 
Chirp, s. The voice of birds or insects. 

Chop, v. To do any thing with a quick motion ; to light or happen iipou 
any tliii%, “To fall upon a scent. 

Chough, $, A bird which frequents the rocks by the sea, 

this species wei<;hs about fourteen ounces ; beirt^ so large, and the bill being luortor ; 
length near Reventcen ioebos. The bill is the plumage in both sexes is alike, 
longer and more slender than in any ot the This bird with u.s seems todbe cfiiefly ooa- 
genus, a little curved, of a deep orange red, fined to Devonshire, Cornwall, and Wales, 
much resembling red coral, and is remarkably where it is found on most of the hold rocky 
brittle; irides hazel. ^ • shores. It has been seen on I lie cliH's of Dover, 

The piuiiiage is wholly black, flossed with supposed to have escaped from con/iiierncnt, 
purple; legs and feet red ; claws mack, strong, and stocked those rocks. Hut we believe the 
and much hooked. The female dill’ers in not tfreed in those parts is again lost. — Montwju, 

Chronic, a, Ilelatiug to tiiiio. A chronic distaiiiper Ls of long duration. 

Vide Lamenkss, 

Chub, ft, A river fish. The cheven. 



This fish takes its name from the head, not are larue ; the irides silrer^ ; the cheeks of 
■ aniy in our own country but o'her languages'; the sam'e colour; the head and ha^ of a 
we cull it ciinb, according to Skinner, and deep dusky green ; the sides silvery, %ut in 
from the old Ei.glish cop, a head ; the French, the summer, yellow; iho belly while; tlm 
testard ; the Jialians, capitnme : in diflerent pectoral fins of a pale yellow; thfi ventinl 
parts of England this fish is cafled cheven, and anal fins, retl; (he tall forked, of a 
nob, or hotliog; he much resenihies the carp, brownish l^ue, hut tinged with blue at the 
but is or a longer form; ibc body is oblong, end; it is altogether a bandsoine fish, will 
rather round, and of a prettv equal thickness sometimes weigh upwards of five pounds : but 
Itt tut greater part of the slope; the scales b'aiviacus speaks of thsA as iocreasuig- U> 
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tight or nine. Thtfeth of the ohnb it not | 
In moeh esteem, being coarse, and when oat ' 
of season, fhl) of small hairy bones ; the head 
and throat are iha best parts, taking care to 
have the latter well washed and olean.^ed 
from the grass and weeds usually in it. The 
roe is exceedingly good, and this tish stewed 
as carp, will, it is said, deceive a connoisseur. 

The haunts of the chub are in rivers whose 
bottoms are of sand or clay, nr which are 
bounded by clayey banks : partiouiarlv in 
deep boles, shaded by trees, weeds, &ic. They 
frequently float on the surface, and are sotne- 
times in streams and deep waters where the 
currents are strong ; in ponds fed by a rivulet 
they grow to a large sisse. They spawn in 
April, and are most in perfectinn in Decem- 
ber and January, having then very few of the 
hairy bones aforementioned. 

The chub does not aflbrd the angler so 
much diversion as the trout, from being so 
dull a hsh on flie hook, and when once struck 
becoming soon tired ; hut he bites so eagerly, 
that, when he takes the bait, his jaws are 
heard to chop like ihose of the dog, and hav- 
ing a very wide leather inoiitli, and his teeth in 
his throat, there is little danger of liis break- 
ing hold ; to lisli for him, the angler should 
have a stout long rod, a strong line (if he uses 
a reel he will be enabled the better to lisb 
under bushes) ^ith a yard or more of the best 
ailkworni'gut at bottom, a hook proportioned 
io the bait used, a swaii^quill Host, and the 
line so shotted, eight or ten inches from the 
book, as to sink the tluat to a quarter of an 
inch above the surface ; the same ground-bait 
to be used as for the carp, and the nook baited 
with a suflicicnt uuontity of salinoirs roe 
(boiled a little) to lill up the bend properly ; 
ibis rightly done is a teiiijMing bait. The 
large ones i^re t<i be caught by dilihing, very 
early in the morning, with the brown beetle 
or cock-chafer: hy day-hreak the angler 
• ^should be at the river, and after baiting his 
book, let him move it two or three times 
near the surface, as in the act of Hying \ then 
let it softly drop on the water, shaking the 
rod gently, which' will cau.se the appearance 
of its struggling to escape : this attracts the 
obub, who are so fond of this bait tbat they 
will rise two or three at a time to seize it ; 
the landing-net in this fishing should never he 
forgotten, as the places most likely for suc- 
cess in taking chub, are (hose where the 
angler cannot get to the water-side to lend 
them with his hands. 

Another way of dibbing is in a hot summer 
day with a grasshopper. In any hole where 
they haunt, many of them will be seen bask, 
ing thimselves near the .surface ; the rod must 
be both long and of considerable strength j 
the lioe^stroog, and in length abouta^ard. 
Bait the book with a grasshopper and the 
angler mast conceal himself behind some 
baih or troe« and remain as motionless as 


possible, for the ohnb is so fearful, tbat tbe 
smallest shadow of a bird Hying over, or of 
the rod, makes liitn sink to the bottom, but 
he will soon rise again. Having selected tbe 
largest chub, let him move the rod with great 
slowness and caution, and drop the hail 
jfFuily upon the water, three or four inches 
before it, and will infallibly take it : there is 
no danger of securing the chub, if allowed 
play enough before it is attempted to betaken 
out, being one of the leather-inouthed lishes, 
wherein a hook seldom loses its hold. 

Tlie chui) will take gentles, wasps, mag. 
gots (which must be baked in an oven before 
used ). Pasttf of line new white bread ( without 
being made wet), worked u)i in the hand, 
and tinged with vermilion as near as possi. 
ble to the colour of salmon’s roc ; from the 
hook this paste will not easily wash off, and 
is a most killing bail ; but the best of baits 
for bottom or lloat-lishiiig for this iisli are old 
Cheshire cheusc, (such »s, without cruiiihliiig, 
will mould in the hand), with the pith from 
the back bone of an ox, with the outward so 
carefully taken off us not to bruise tho in- 
ward skin.® 

At every season of the year, the former of 
these is goud ; but the latter end of summer, 
and all the winter, are the preferuhle times fur 
both. In baiting with tiie cheese, put a round 
lump, (he size of a cherry, on a large hook, so 
as to cover the hemi, und some way up tlio 
shank ; fish six inches from tiie hutloin, or in 
cold raw weather the bait may lie on the 
ground ; but if the hole has not been groiimt- 
bnited, the depth is iuimateriul ; when there is 
a bile, the (loat will very swiftly he drawn 
under water, strike immediately ami give him 
play, holding a tolerable tight lino, to keep 
the lish clear of weeds and stumps, which at 
sight of the angler he will endeavour to get 
* at for shelter, and if not properly managed, 

I be will break thejackle. In the spring ol the 
year the chub will take a inarsli, or small red 
worm; in May, June, and July, Hies, bee. 
lies, snails (the black ones with the belly slit 
to shew the white ;) in August, pastes : the 
large chub will also take minnows, small 
dace, ondT gudgeons, angled with in the same 
manner as for perch *, and tlie latter bait used 
likewise in trolling for pike, tbe hook not so 
heavily loaded upon the shank. They gorge 
iininediately upon taking the bait. Their bit* 
ing times are chielly from before sunrise until 
nine in the laorning, and from four until after 
sunset in the summer, (some will, by chance, 
take at any lime of the day when mild and 
cloudy) ; and in winter the middle of tbe day 
is best; remembering that in hot weather, 
they are to be fished for at or near the top, 
and not deeper than mid water, aud in oojd, 
close to or upon the Dottom ; and that tbe 
main point eti taking^this lish is, the augiib'i 
keeping himself out of sight.’— 


CHWHCD^a. Big-beaded, like a ehub 
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V. To mftko a noioa liko a hen. 

Chtls, $. The white juice formed in the etomach dt^estion of the 
aliment. 

Cicatrice, or Cicatrix, s. The scar remaining after a wound; a mark, 
an impfessure. 

CiCAYRiEE, o. To apply such medicines to wounds, or ulcers, as skin 
them. 

Cider, a The juice of apples expressed and fermented. 

CiiiAjiY, a. Belonging to the cye-Iids. 

Ciliated, (Lingua Ciliater, Linn.) a. In ornithology, a term used when 
the tongue is edged with fine bristles, as in ducks. 

CiNOLE, 8, A girth for a horse. 

Cinnabar, c. Vermilion, a mineral consisting' of mercury and sulphur. 
Cinnamon, a. The fragrant bark of a low tree in the island of Ceylon. 

To die cinnamon colour. — Take about three hours boiling; divide that time as to Iho 
pints of riijhi stone croitU, (common lichen) drawing each shade ; look at (heiti every hour 
about four or six chips of young fustic, and a by lifting out a bag, and if you see a shade to 
good fluke of walnut-bark ; put them down tn your eye, draw a part and pul down your bag 
eight quarts of water ; when your time of agaio : in this case you should put half a 
boiling is half done, add a pint of croftle and pound of fur in your bags. There are niHiiy 
eight or ten fustic chips ; make four very shades of cinnamon wanted in lishing. Thus 
thick canvass bags, ten inches broad and you have your colour nice and clean. The 
fourteen or fifteen inches long — wash them' reason of using the bags is the difliculty of 
when made, lest they should hurt your colour, carding the crottle out of the fur; and the 
Divide one pound of fur into four parts, reason of boiling so long, jsf that the bag in 
and put a part info each bag ; tie a leaden some degree prevents the dye. 
weigot to each bag, at both ends, allowing You may get a more flaming cinnamon by 
two inches of string, to admit the bags id rise using the following dye-slull*;— A quarter ot 
that height from the bottom, lest they should a pound of turmeric, half a table-spoonful of 
burn ; place them iu the pot so that they may brazil, and a flake of waluaUbarlc ; follow 
not entangle with each other, put in your the process of the other, as fo the addition of 
frame without (lie lid, and fill the pot with more riye-slufl; tho hags, leads, & 0 .--OW 
water. It will take from twelve to eighteen Rec^eipt, 


Cinque, a, A five. 

Circle, t?. To move round any thing ; to enclose ; to surround ; to confino. 
CiiicuMvoLATioN, 8, The act of Dying round. 

Cirrus, s, A description of cloud. 

Cirrus or C?ir7f/oi.d.— When, after much line The tufts of cirrns, called mares’ tails, are 

weather, this cloud appears like a white line known to be a sign of wind, wjjioh has fre- 
peucilled along on the azure sky, we may quently oeen found to blow from the quarter 
geferally reckon on a change ; and if the to which those curlclouds have previously 
cloud increases, and others are added to it pointed. — Foster, 
latterly, or if it change to the wano-oluud, 
ruin will yrnbably follow before long. 

Cisr, 8, A case, a tegument, commonly tlie enclosure of a tumour. 
Cistern,#. A receptacle of water for domestic uses; a reservoir; an 
enclosed fountain ; any watery receptacle. 

Citron, #. A large kind of lemon. 

Citron-Water, a. Aqua vitae, distilled with the rind of citrons. 
Claret, s, A species of French wine. 


To die claret cotottr.— Take any quantity of 
•tolf, put it dotvn widi some young fustic, 
ehipt, bring it up to as bright a shade as it 
wiu give, and then put in some black grain ; 
bring it up high with this, add some brazil 
dust, and you will have a deep red. Have a 
■Btall quantity of boiling water smd a little 


stale urine in another vessel, dip a small bit 
of wool in, and if you like the ol)nnge dip 
more ; have some archil liquor boiled and 
strained, add this lo the rest of your lienor 
sparingly, as, if you darken too much at uret, 
you ruin all : than yon may draw two 
between the diftereot additioss of tbe OdBal 
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and liquor ; and if yon wish it to be still add more brazil dust^ boil aod draw a^aio 
darker, take out joar far, and throw into the If they are changed enough, then add in some 
pot a quarter of a tea-spoonful of salt of tar- archil and boil them again. Never attempt 
tar, aod that will darken it snfliciently. to ground in yellow for this process, as at 

To dije good dark clarets^ blood, and fiery best the hackles will appear but a dull ma- 
* eds. — Get some hunches of the clearest red hogauy colour when placed between you and 
ha kies, ground them well in cochineal, then the light. Never use young fustic in hackle- 
ada some brazil dust, and when they have dyeing, as it spoils the feathers. — Oid Receipt, 
boiled a few minutes draw a bunch or two,; | 

CbASS, 8t A rank or order of persons or animals. 

Class, p. To range according to some stated method of distribution. 
Claw, s. The foot of a beast or bird armed with sharp nails. 

Fiippies are frequently born with deioclaws ; exercise, to become preternaturally long, and 
soincliiues they are double. Whether there by turning in, to wound these toes likewise, 
is uny bony uHaclinicnt or not, it is always and lame the do|r. It is better to saw them 

prudent to cut ihein olV in a few days after oil with a very hue and hard cockspur saw, 

birth, olherwisfi they become very trouble- and tlicii file tbem smooth ; avoiding to cat 
some as the dog grows up ; for the claw or them too close, or the vascular part may 

nail attached to the end of each, frequently be entered on, and much unnecessary pain 

turns in and wounds the llesli ; or, by its given to the animal. Some dogs require their 
.ook-like sliupc, it catches into every thing nails to be cut every two or three inonihs, or 
the dog treads on. even ofiener ; otherwise they become very 

'file horin/ claws or nails of the trud’tocs lame. — Blaine, 
are also sul>)oct, vvhen dugs have not jutricieiil j 

Clkanliness, 8. Freedom from dirt, being clean. 

The following curious fact is mentioned in found that it had lost one of its legs so that it 
a cmumuniciitioii on the cleanliness of animals, was from its incapability to rid itself of these 
— f/oMr. itoy,*I(istitution, No. II.) Walk- insects that their extraordinary increase was 
lug one day along the shore of Holy Island, to be attributed. Poultry (the same natural, 
oil’ the coast of Northumberland, J disturbed ist (einarks) which run about in stony or 
lui ash-coloured sanderling tCa/idris i.v/am/ica, paved yards, wear away the points of their 
Steph.), which ilew heedlessly, and as if claws by friction and digging, which renders 
injured. On shooting the bird, ! found that them unlit to penetrate their coaling of 
it was covered with vermin, more especially feathers ; they are, therefore, more covered 
about the head ; so much so, that (he poor with vermin, and, inconsequence, more sickly 
thing must have fallen a victim to their tor- than fowls from the country,^' — Ainsworth, 
ineiiting ravages. On further examination, 1 

Clergy, s, A man in holy orders, not a laic. 

The propensity of the clergy to follow the employment to the total neglect of the duties 
secular pastimes, and especially those of hunt- of nis oHice. In the succeeding century an 
irg and hawking, is frequenliy reprobated by abbot of Leicester surpassed all the sportsmen 
the poeU and moralists, of the former times, of the time in the art of hare-hunting ; nml 
Chaucer, in his Canterbury Tales, makes the even when these dignitaries were tiavciliiig 
viioiik much belter skilled in riding and bunt- fioni place to place, upon aflairs of Iuis i^sh, 
ing, than in divinity. The same poet, after, (hey usually had both hounds and ha-.\Ks in 
wards, in the X’loughman’s Tale, takes ooca. their train. Fitzstepben assures us, (hat 
sion to accuse the monks of pride, because Thomas a Beoket, being sent as ambassador 
they rode on coursers like knights, having from Henry II. to th*> court of Fraitpe. assuni- 
tbeir hawks and hounds with them. In the ed the state of a secular potentate; and look 
same tale he severely reproaches the priests with him dogs and hawks of various sorts, 
for their dissolute manners, saying, that many such as were used by kings and princes, 
of them thought more upon hunting with their At the time of the Reformation, the see of 
dogs, and blowing the horn, than of the ser- Norwich, only, was in the possession of no less 
vice they ^wed to God. ^ than thirteen parks, well stoci<ed will: deer 

The bishops and abbots of the middle ages and other animals for the chase. At the etid 
hunted with great state, having a large train of a book of Homilies in iVS in the Cotton 
of retainers and servants; and some of them Library, written about the leign of llenr\ VI., 
are recorded for their skill in this fashionable is a poem containing instructions to priests 
pursuit.* Walter, bishop of Rochester, who general, and requiriig them, among oi.bei 
lived in the thirteenth century, was an excel, things, nut to engngi* m ii iwkynge^ hunt 
lent hunter, and so fond of the sport, that at jnge, and dawnsynge.”— ' 
the age of fourscore he made bunting his sole 

ChEW, #. Thread wound upon a button ; a guide 
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Click, v. To make a sharp, successive noise. 

Cliff, or Clift, s , A steep rock, a rock 

Clip, v . To cut with shears ; to curtail, to cut short. 

Clipping, s . The part cut or clipped off ; an operation performed on rough 
or long-coated horses. Of its benefits and disadvantages very contrary 
opinions have been given, 


I should certainly prefer seeinjif a horse of 
mine with a fine short coat without the aid of 
clipping; but if that were not to be accom- 
plished, 1 would certainly have him clipped. 

• * * 

** A very dangerous efl’ect of debility, or 
being out of condition/' says Mr. Siiiitii, p. 
18, " is, that the subject has a long rough coat, 
which retains the perspiration excited by ex- 
ercise ; and even in cold weather, when the 
exercise is not such as to excite sweat, the 
insensible perspiration which is constantly 
issuing from the extremities of the cutaneous 
vessels is condensed among the hair, and ap- 
pears on the surface like dew ; whereby cold 
18 produced on the surface of the body, occa. 
sinning too great a determination of blood to 
the lungs, and other important viscus, h'cti 
is always in proportion to the diminution of 
the cutaneous perspiration.’' 

« « 

“ I must own myself a very derided advo- 
cate for the clipping of hunters, having ob- 
served such horses to have had a most decided 
advantage, during the last season, with the 
Cheshire, Sir Richard Puleston’s and Sir 
Thomas Stanley's fox-hounds, as well as with 
the Chester harriers, now under the very 
superior nianageinent of Captain Pulestone. 
Experience ami observation are, in this matter, 
worth a bushel of d priori reasoning ; but 
toientific argument and rational explanation 
are not warning to aid and enforce tiie practice 
of clipping. lu the liisl place and to begin 
with the most trilling reason — the horse is a 
pound lighter ; and the coat atlbrding little 
resistance to the brush, your groom is not half 
so soon fatigued in dressing, and lays double 
Btiengtli upon the surface. This causes a great- 
er d^ierinination to the extreme vessels, and the 
insensible perspiration is prnportiunahly in- 
creased. We invariably find a connection 
between the aclis'n of the skin and that of the 
intestines; and U is is siiificieinly evident in 
a well-groomed horse ; the lacteals of the 
bowels seem to have a corresponding action 
cuiuniuiiicated to them — they absorb and 
select the puhnluin of the blood with increased 
vigour^the secreti.ig vessels of the stomach 
furni.sli the vHMrio- solvent more abundantly — 
the liver more readily acts, and separates 
tlios* vitiate.i parts wb.cii have fulfilled their 
duties in the circuiutiuii, and require to be 
thrown out uftlie system, but in their transit, 
ill the 1(11 III of bile, perform other important 
ii'>es, III siiiiiuluting the intestines to that 
i:e^ular perist ltic motion which secures 
change of particles to the vessels which absorb 
the iiourishiueiit for the blood. But the ab- 


dominal viscera do not alone benefit by the 
more iiiliiiuue friction which is admitted to 
the skin of a clipped horse. The lungs are 
wonderfully assisted the more the insensiiile 
perspiration is increased : the less work for 
them to accomplish, the less will be the de- 
ternijnatiun to the internal vessels ; and con- 
sequently the less risk of congestioi0in the 
minute bronchial ramifications of the lungs. 

St « « 

Were I to give a good price for a promising 
young horse lor the purpose of making him a 
hunter, and keeping him for my own use, and 
a man were to come into my stable and tell 
me he would give one.lhird of his value if [ 
would have him clipped, I would refuse his 
oiler. 1 look upon clipping as notliing hut a 
bad substitute for good grooming, and an 
oferulioii attended with several dwadvaniages. 
In tire first place, when once perforiued it 
must alwais he repealed ; and in the second, 
it i.s a constant eye. sore to a person who 
is fond of seeing his horses* looking well, 
•df it efiectually destroys that bloom on tlio 
skin wl)i(di is not only so beautiful, but also 
so con firm a lory of the sound health of the 
animal ; and ilistly, by depriving liini of fiio 
prole tion which a short thick coal, lying 
close to the body, ullords him against the 
scratching of thorns and briars, it very fre- 
quently causes a horse to refuse rough places 
in a fence which he would not iiave refused 
before. It is a remedy to be sure, nr at least 
a palliative ; but 1 had rather a horse of mint 
should endure the disease llial it is intended 
to relieve, until I could bring a iietter medi- 
cine to Ills aid ; and were I to become pos- 
sessed of a hunter whieh required clipping, I 
would pul up with his long coat, and evening 
sweats, until, by strengthening his gunerid 
.system, I got rid of the latter, to which lli^ 
former is by no means a certain contributor. 
It is quite possible— and I have an instanco 
at this moment in niy own stable — for a horse 
to have a long coat ( and some horses at certain 
periods will not wear a short coat), but still 
to look very bl Doming to the e}e, and dry 
imimdiateiu after a sweaty as is the case with 
the horse I speak of. I am not weak enough 
to suppose that clipping will not continue to 
be practised because one individual disap- 
proves of it ; but 1 may be allowed to say, I 
will never aher this year practise it again. 
The horse 1 had clipped last winter must now, 
1 fear, be clipped again, for 1 abhor the sight 
of him in his present state — his coat some- 
what resembling a poodle «iog ; but bis even- 
ing sweats are got rid of bv tne meimni I 
.pursued vvitb him in the summer. Clipping 
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n«T bt «n ▼•r? w«ll for thoio whootnnot, or | other moaot i end to eiioli Mr ^ I mmm* 
witl not, get their horiei into condition by | mend ii.-^Nmrod,---SmUh*'^J S qu u tt ii , 

Ctose, s. A small field enclosed; the period when it is illegal to shoot or 
fish ; the time of shutting up ; a grapple in wrestling. 

Clothe, v. To invest with garments, to cover with dress. 

Clove, r. A valuable spice brought from Ternate ; the fruit or seed of 
a very large tree ; some of the parts into which garlick separates. 
Cloven-Foo I £D, or Cloven-Hoofed, a. Having the foot divided into 
two parts. 

Clover, s, A species of trefoil. 

Clout, r. Anciently the mark of white cloth at which archers shot ; an 
iro^^plate to axletree. 

Cloy, s. To satiate, to sate, to surfeit. 

Club, s, A heavy stick ; the name of one of the suits of cards ; the shot 
or dividend of a reckoning; an assembly of good fellows. 

Cluster, s. A bunch, a number of things of the same kind growing or 
joined together; a number of animals gathered together. 

Clutch, d. The gripe, grasp, seizure ; thopaws, tlie talons. 

Clyster, An injection into the anus. 

CiyNters of broth, gravel, or gruel, wiH ' employed are worse than useless, beoaoso they 
aflbrdavery considerable quantity of nourish. ! ^inetimes prevent a clyster being giveowbea 
ment : a small proportion of opium, as twenty | it is absolutely necessary, especially in flato- 
drops of laudanum, may be given in each, to j lent colic. The clyster-pipe and bladder js 
assist in retaintiit^ it within the bowels. As- | the only effectual apparatus I have seen. 
tfiugeut clysters, as starch, rice-water, , Tito pipe slioitid be oue inch in bore, and fif* 
alumine whey, infusion of red roses, or of Uecn inches in length.. The quantity of liquid 
oak. bark, arc useful in violent loosenesses. | employed should be five or six quarts, and 
Purging clysters may be made df veal or muU consist only of warm water, with half a pound 
ton * broth, with a portion of salt or moist | of salt dissolved in it. There is aometimea 
sugar added : the etVect may he still farther diiliculty found in introducing the pipe, geno- 
quickencd by adding castor oil or Epsom salts, rally from bard excrement in the straight g^t ; 

Clysters are very easily administered to sometimes, however, from the bladder being 
dogs, and no apparatus is so convenient for distended with urine. In such cases patience 
llie purpose as the patent syringe of Reid : a and care are necessary to exhibit the olyster 
good doiiiestio apparatus is found in the com- eilectually, and it may almost always be 
mon pipe and bladder also. The liquid used accomplished without raking or drawing out 
should he warm, but not hot; the quantity the hard excrement with the hand; there ia 
from three ounces, to six or eight, according no objection, however, to this operation, and 
to the size of the dog, &c. : the pipe should when a clyster-pipe isn.il at hand, it must be 
be greased previously to its iiiiroduction, and employed as a substitute for clyster. (s§§ 
the tail held down a minute or two alter its Raking.) The simple emollient clyster 
removal # » # MhonUl be thin gruel, or warm water only. 

In flatulent colic it is essentially useful, and The anodyne or opiate ciister should be com- 
it is from this circumstance being too little posed of three or four ounces of tincture of 
known, or not attended to, that flatnlerit colic opium in two quarts of gruel, or warm water, 
aoiiietimes terminates in inflammation, and Gibson gave half an ounce of solid opium 
deatL (aeeCAUMiNATiVEs.) In suppres- dissolved in water, as a cl vster to a horse in 
iion or retention of tirine, or in difliculty of lock jaw, with success. Nourishing ciysteri 
staling, a clyster is the best remedy that can are composed of arrow-root, or wheat.flour 
be employed. In short tiiere is scarcely a gruel with sugar, or broth thickened with 
disease to which horses are liable, in which flour. Tincture of opium is an addition to 
clysters may not he advantageously employed, such cly sters, especially ia looked 
^tber as a principal remedy, or as an auxiliary JiLine , — IfAi/e, 
to Others. The clyster syringes commuuly i 

3oacii-hor8£, s, a horse used for coaches. 

Tbia animal has fully shared in the progress ceive. The olumsy.barrelled, cloddy-ihonU. 
id uoprovement, and is as diflerent froifi what dered, round.legged, blaok, family boraa^ * 
lit waa §itj years ago as it is possible to coo. neither a coach nor a dray-horse, bat 
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tiiln]| betwctn both, at fat at an nx. and, with i 
all Ilia prida and prancing; at firat starting;, not 
c<|ual to more than six miles an hour, and 
knocking op with one hard da^'s work , U no 
more seen ; and we have instead of iiiin, an 
animal as tall, deep«cbested, rising' in the 
withers, slanting in the shoulders, fhit in the 
legs, with even more strength, and with treble 
the speed. 

There is a good deal of deception . however, 
seen in the best of these improved coach, 
horses. They prance it nobly through the 
streets ; and they have more work, in them 
than the old clumsy, sluggish breed ; but they 
ItAve not the endurance that could he wished ; 
and a pair of poor post-horses would, at the 
the end of the second day, beat them hollow. 

The knee.action, and high lifting of the 
feet, in the oarriage-borse is deemed an ex. 
cellence, because It adds to the grandeur of I 
bis appearance; but, as has already been! 
■tated, it is necessarily accompanied by much 
wear and tear of the legs and ieet, and this is 
▼ery soon apparent. 

The principal points in the coach .horse are 
substance well placed, a deep and well pro. 
portioned body, bone under the knee, and 
sound, open, tough feet. 

The origin of the better kind of coach-horse 
is the Cleveland. bay, coniined principally to 
Yorkshire and Durham, with, perhaps, Lin- 
oolnshire on one side, and Northumberland on 
the other, but diiliouit to meet with pure in 
•itber county. The Cleveland mare is crossed 
by a tbree.fourtli, or thorough. bred horse of 
sufficient substance and height, and the pro- 
duce is the coach.horse most in repute, with 
his arched crest and high action. From the 
tboroi^gli-hred of sufficient height, but not of 
so muc.< substance, we obtain the four.in. 
band, and superior curricle. horses. 

From less height and more substance, we 
have the hunter and belter sort of hackney ; 
and, from the half-bred, we derive the ma- 
chiner, the poster, and the common carriage, 
horse; indeed, Cleveland, and the Vale of 
Pickering, in the Cast Riding of Yorkshire, 
may be considered as the most decided breed- 
ing country in England for coach.horses, 
hunters, and hackneys. The coach-horse' is 
nothing more than a tall, strong, over-sized 
hunter. The hackney has many of the qua- 
lities oflbe hunter on a small scale. 

1 ^- How far we are carrying supposed improve, 
ment too far, and sacrificing strength and 
usefulness to speed, is a question not difficult 
to resdiTe. The rage for rapid travelling is 
the bane of the post-master, the destruction 
of the horse, and a disgrace to the English 
character. 

There is no truth so easily proved, or so 
painfully felt by the postmaster, at least in 
nis pocket, as that it is the pace that' kills. 
A horse at a dead pull, or at the beginning of 
his pull, is enabled by the force of bis mus- 
clet, to throw a certain weight into the collar. 
it he walk four milea in the hour, some part 
^Ibat nusoular energy must be expended in 


the act of walking; and, eODseqnently/the 
power of drawing must be proportibiiamv 
dimiuished. If be trot eight miles in tne 
liour, more animal power is expended in the 
trot, and less remains for the draught; but 
the draught continues the same, and, to enable 
him to do his work, he must tax bis ener- 
gies to a degree that is cruel in itself, and that 
must speedily wear him out. 

Let it be supposed — what every horse can. 
not accomplish-* that he shall be able, by 
fair exertion and without distress, to throw, 
at a dead pull, a weight into liis collar, or 
exert a force equal to two hundred and sixteen 
pounds ! or, in other words, let him he able 
to draw a load which requires a force of I'vo 
hundred and sixteen pounds to move. Let 
him next walk at the rate of four miles in an 
hour ; what force will he then be able to em- 
ploy 1 We have taken away some to assist 
him ill walking, and we have left him only 
ninety-six pounds, being not half of that 
which he could exert when be began his pull. 
He shall quicken his pace to six miles an 
hour-* more encrgjr must be exerted to carrr 
him over this additional ground. How much 
has he remaining to apply to the weight 
behind him ? Fitty-four pounds only. \Va 
will make the six miles an boor ten ; for it 
seems now to be the fashion for the fast coach, 
and for almost every coach, saitd every vehicle 
to attempt this pace. How stands the account 
with the poor beast? We have left him a 
power equal to thirty. two pounds only to bo 
employed for the purpose of draught. ^ 

The load which a horse can draw is about 
fifteen times greater than the power exerted, 
supposiug the road to be bard and level, gnd 
the carriage to run with little friction; and 
the horse, which at starling, can throw into 
the collar a weight or force equal to two hun- 
dred and sixteen pounds, will draw a load of 
three thousand two hundred. Let him, how- 
ever, he urg^d on at the rate of ten miles in 
the hour — deduct the power used in swiftness 
of pace from the sum total of that which ho 
possesses, and what remains ? not a sixth 
part — not that which is equal to a quarter of 
a ton or, if it be a stage-coaob, the energv 
exerted in draught by the four horses will n. 
be equal to a ton. 

The coach, and its passengers and its lug- 
gage, weigh mdib than this, and the whole is 
still drawn on, and must be so. Whence 
comes the power ? Fruin the over-strsined 
exertion, the injury, the torture, the destruc- 
tion of the horse. That which is true of the 
coach-horse, is equally true of every other. 
Let each reader apply it to his own animal, 
and act as humanity and interest dictate. 

Hauy a horse used on our public roads is 
unable to throw all his natural power or 
weight into the collar. He is tender-footed 
— lame ; hut be is bought at little price, and 
be is worked on the brutal and abominable 
principle, that be may be ** whipped aoond. 
And so apparently he is. At wet ho Mjy 
halts; but, urged b/ the Iwlart el the ksb# 
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W aMiilreB a peculiar habit of going. The | above three tons, were chained together, 
faoUj limb appears to keep pace with the a horse, taken promiscnously from the limb u- 
others, bat no stress or lah»>ur is thrown upon cart of Mr, Harwood, was joked to the tiaj i, 
and he graduHiiv ontrives to make ilte He started from the fox public-house, iicar 
eonnd limbs pertbrm among them ail (he Merstham, and drew the immense chain of 
duties of the unsound one ; and thus he is wagons, with apparent ease, almost to ihe 
barbarously ** whipped sound," and cruelty turnpike at Croydon, a distJj^nce of six rnil*'s 
is undeservedly ruwmded. After all, however, in one hour and forty-one minutes, which m 
what has been done f I'liiee legs are made to nearly at the rate of four miles an hour, In 
do that which was almost too hard a task for il-e course of the jouiney he stopped for.r 
four. Then they imisl be most injurionsiy times, to show that it was not by any advan- 
atrained, and soon worn out, and the general tage of descent that Miis power was acquired ; 
power of the animal iniistbe rapidly exhausted, and after each stoppage he again oft the 

aud, at no groat distance of time, exhaustion chain <d wagons wiili great case. Mr. Hanks, 
and death release him from his merciless per- who had wagered on the power of the horse, 
aecutors. then desired that hmr more loaded wagons 

It is said that between Glasgow and Edin- should he added to the cavalcade, with wli cli 
burgh, a carrier in a single-horse carl, weigh- tliesaine horse sei ofl again wit t undiiiiLnishcd 
ing about seven hundred weight, will take a pace. Still further to show the ellect of the 
load of a ton, and at the rale of twenty-two rail way in facilitating motion, he directed 
miles in a tlay. The Normandy carriers tra- the attending w'urkrnpn, to the number of fifty, 
vel with a team of four horses, and from four- to mount on the wagons, and the horse pro- 
teen to twenty-two miles in a day, with a load ceeded without the least distress; and, in 
of ninety hundred weight. truth, there appeared to be scarcely any 

An unparalleled insiiince of the power of a limitation to the power ol his draught. After 
horse when assisted hy art, was shown near this trial the wagons were taken to the 
Croydon. 'J’lie Surrey iron ruil-way bcioj^ weighing-machine, anil it appeared that the 
coiiqdeted, a wager was laid by two gentle- whole weight was as follows:-— 
men, that a common horse could draw thirty- ^ ^ ton. HUN. QJi; 

six tons for six miles along the road, and that Wagons first linked together 38 4 2 

he should draw \»is weight from a dead pull, 4 Ditto, afterwards attached .IS 2 0 

as well a.s turn it round the occasional wind- Supposed weightofoO labourers 4 0 0 

ings of the road. A numerous party of gen- — — — . 

tlemen assembled near Merstham to sec this v 65 C 2 

extraordinary triumph of art. Twelve wagons i — T/ie UerM, 

loaded with stones, each wagon weighing | 

Coal, The cornmon fossil fuoJ ; the cinder of burnt wood, charcoal. 
Coal-black, a, ‘Black in the hig;hest degree. 

Coat, 5. The upper garment ; the covering of any animal ; any tegument 
Coat, v. To cover ; to change the hair. 

Coat-card, s , A card having a coat on it ; as the king, queen, or knav« j 
now corrupted into Court-card. 

Ck)B, #• A sort of sea-fowl ; a low but powerful horse ; a hack. 
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Perfection is seldom found in any living be almost disHeartening to looTc for them ; he 
being; but certain it is, that of all animals in must have good fore legs as well as good 
vrhich perfection, or as near to it as their hinder ones ; he must have per%t feet, a 
nature will admit, is required, it is in a horse good mouth, not given to start, safe on his 
to carry a man or a woman on the road : and legs, gentle in his temper, and quiet to ride 
were i requested by a friend to purchase a on all oecasioiis. A lidgetty hack, however 
good hack for him, I should consider him to good in his nature, is very unpleasant, and in 
have given me a commission ten times more hot weather insupportable. He is lit for 
ditiicult than if he had requested me to nothing but to ride to covert at the rate of 
purchase half a dozen hunters. The qualifi- twenty miles in the hour.— JViWod. 
cations of a good hack are so numerous as to | 

CoBBLK, V, To mend any thing; coarsely ; to do or make any thing clumsily. 
CoBRLK, ft. A pent used lor wild-fovvl shooting, fishing, &c. 
('(K'UiXEAi., ft. An insect, IVom which a red colour is extracted. 

Cock, s, '4’he male to the hen ; the male of any small bird ; the weather- 
cock that shows the direction of the wind ; a spout to let out water or 
any other litjiior at will ; the notch of an arrow ; the part of a lock of a 
gun that strikes with the flint ; cock-boat, *a small boat ; a small heap 
of hay ; the form of a hat. 

Cock-fighting is a sport of great antiquity, of aspect. But there have been introduced 
It is supposed to have first originated with of late years some varieties quite distinctly 
the Greeks } and that atone period it became marked from the game fowls of old times; 
so prevalent amongst them, that families of viz., “ topknots” and “ inuffy heads,” which 
extensive pn»perty were reduced thereby to ^’ere quite unknown to our ancestors, 
the lowest ebb of fortune. The cock is in his prime at two years old, 

As the Romans were so fond of imitating and retains his vigour to his fifth year : the 
the Greeks, in their bad as well as good cus- hen somewhat longer. Cockers breed in- 
toms, it came to them as a mere gambling and*in without scruple. ^ The following is 
sport. According to Herodian, the firstcause Mr. Sketebley's description of a brood cock, 
of contention between the two brothers, Bas- in full health and vigour : — “ A ruddy cora- 
sianus and Geta, sons of the emperor Septi- plexion, feathers close and short, not cold or 
mus Severus, happened in their youth, about dry : flesh firm and compact, full breasted, 
cock-fighting, which they had probably s- eii yet taper and thin behind ; full in the girth, 
in Greece, whither they had often accompa- well coupled, lofty and spiring, with a good 
nied their father. thigh ; the beam of his leg very strong, a 

It is not known when this custom w'as first quick large eye, strong beak, crooked, and 
introduced into England, but undoubtedly by big at setting oi-” Such a one, not mure 
the Romans. The bird was here before the than two years old, to be put to early nnllets, 
landing of Julius Ctesar; but no notice of or a blooming stag with Iwo-year old hens ; 
cock-fighting occurs earlier than the time of and w'heu a cock, with pullets of his own 
William Fitz Stephen, who wrote the life of getting. Uniformity of colours is generally 
the Archbishop Becket in the reign of Henry sought for, and the hens s(;leeted of similar 
II., and describes it as a sport of school-boys plumages to that of the cock ; the same of 
on Shrove Tuesday. From this time it con- shape, which is a greater object in the hen, 
tlnued in a fluctuating state ; sometimes in than size ; only she should be lofi y cr<^sted, 
vogue, atothers, disapproved ; and prohibited, short and close feathered, with clean, sinewy , 
39 Edward III. ; also in the reign of Henry blood-like legs. Shropshire and C’heshire 
VIll., and in lo69. It has been termed a have long been famous for their breed of 
royal diversion ; and the cock-pit at White- game cocks ; and the Shropshire reds are in 
hall was erected by a crowned head for the particular high estimatioi|^ There was for- 
more magnificent celebration of it. There merly in Statfordshire famous breed of 
were othfir pits in Drury Lane and Jewin cocks, of a perfect jet black, gipsey faced, 
Street. It was prohibited by Oliver Crom- black legs, and rather elegant than muscular ; 
well, March) 3 J, 1664. lofty in fighting, close in feathei, and well 

With respect to the breed of game fowls, shaped. This breed soon degenerated ; and, 
thccriterionof blood in these animals, before I presume, is now extinct. The following 
trial, is ** fineness of feathers,’’ richness of procreative comparison of Mr. Skeichlev 
{klnmage, ** cleanness of feet,” and keenness speaks volumes : — 

TBABS. YEARS. YEARS. TEARS. 

Stags 1 . with hens 2 • man 18 • . woman 

Cook 2 • with pullets 0 • man • woman 22 

Cook 2 • with hens 2 • man 25 . , woman kz 

Cook 2 • with hens 2 • man 40 to 60 • woman >|5 

Cook 4 • with hens 2 • man 60 to tio • woman 46 
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lAooCfair* Th« Ibmer majr be oontidered the meneerf loeeaaant attendaBce, tad Ikithfu! 
■•oat hWioot, and (he least entertaining of obedience to their mastera, qualities in which 
all field aporta, if we except (he mode in the;f anrpaas all the other mamb|rs of the 
wbtoh it is practised in ihe extenaive pre- canine race. 

aerees of Norfolk and Sufiblk, and aoine few Cockera are aaid to be more aobjeot to cer*. 
diatriota in other counties, where the large tain diseases than other dogs, as loss of ameH, 
tracts of loftj wood*lands with thick and low and swelling of the glands in the neck, whUh 
noder-wood, contribute so materially to the sometimes prevents them taking any assist- 
safety and increase of the game. anoe till they die ; a disease of the ears, like 

Spaniels of both descriptions are brought the mange, called formicm ; and lastly to the 
into general use and domestic estimation, mange itself, which is most destructive of all 
from their handsome shape, their heautifal to their beauty, health, and quiet. — l^kofnhill, 
sleek coats, their cleanly habits, insiniiatingi 

Cockerel, s. A young cock. 

Cockfight, 9, A match of cocks. 

Cockpit, 9 , The area where cocks fight. 

Cod, or Codfish, s. A sea-fish. 

The fishermen take the cod from the depth shonlders, five feet. It was sold for one 
of fifteen to sixty fathoms, according to the shilling. The general weight of these fish in 
inequality of the bank, which is represented the Yorkshire seas, is from fourteen to forty 
as a niountain under water, above five bun* pounds. 

dred miles rang, and near three hundred W at « 

broad, and that the a|)proach to it is known by A cod will not only live, hut thrive well, 
the great swell of the sen, and the thick mists in fresh Wtiter, if properly fed. A respociab'e 
that impend over it. j^shmonger assured me that be had tried the 

The largest cod ever taken on our coasts experiment and succeeded, and ofibred to 
was that at Scarborough, in 1755, «tid weighed send me some live cod in a well. boat, for my 
seventy-eight pounds ; the length was five piacatorium in Bushy Park. — J)amtl—Jeaae» 
feet eight inches; and the girth, round the i 

Codling, s. An apple: a small cod-fish. 

Coffee, 9 The berries of the coffee-tree ; a drink made by the infusion 
of those berries in hot water. 

Coffin, s. Coffin of a horse, is the whole hoof of the foot above the 
coronet, including the coffin-bone. 

A sprain of the coffin joint i: not an on* horse will express pain when the foot is beii| 
■soil ooourretice ; and, like the former, con. or extended, and he will generally also, 
fists of Yfolence applied to the tendinous and though not always, point the foot when in the 
ligamentous connexion of this joint. >¥1100 stable, or, as it is expressed, will stand favour* 
a horse becomes suddenly lame, an attentive ing. The treatment, if the heat be consider, 
examination can discover no injury above, the able, would be to put the whole foot into a 
fbet should be closely examined, when it is Goulard poultice for three or four days; in 
▼ery probable there will be found in one of very had cases I have thinned the whole crust 
them some tenderness, and perhaps swelling, of the hoof, and have drawn blood from the 
partioalarly at the back part, towards the toe with advantage. After the beat has in 
upper portions of the heels, and in the neigh* some degree snhsided, blister, as a milder 
hoorhood of the navicular hone, where the treatment will seldom avail here ; frequently 
part will be more hot than the others, ancf tho it must be repeated also. — Blaine. 

Coo, V. To flatter; to cog a die, to secure if, so as to direct its fall. 
CoiiEfiioN, 9» The act of sticking together; the state of union. 

Goifl, V* To gather a narrow compass, 

COENy 9 . Money stamped with a legal impression ; payment of any kind. 
C 018 TRSL, 9 . oh9. A coward hawk. 

CoLiCs Is strictly a disorder of the colon : but loosely, any disorder of 
the stomach or bowels that is attended with pain. 

Tha eanaes are varioua i the sudden appli. I^n warm : in which latter ease, the attneb 
eatipa ef eold either to the surfaoe ol the often soon folio wa. Coat iveneas will briag it 
silin whan hot, or to the intestines nnder ai- on. Tnmonrs in the mesentery, and strie* 
»Qar oireumatanoes, in the shape of cold torts in the bowels are also the sourees of 
water drank hatUlr* and wbea tha horse has oecasioaal oolie; and when a horse is fonod 
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o be »Q}jjeot to repeated AtUoks, tometbing 
f tbit kind, or otnWrwis^ctfi^areous ^ncre. 
tioDS, may be saspecte^ : tnjl J have known 
manyanstances where nabitual oofic waa nre^ 
sent, dependent on these cajistt. Hor^sioifg 
confined to dry fo^d wfU tbmetimes get it by 
gorging themselves wi^ green meat; and 
wilh others, a constitutional tendra’^from 
some cocult cause, gives them a pre^posi^ 
tion to it. f 

The symptoms of apasmodic colic are 1 ^ 11 . 
ally sudden in tlieir appearance, afld liOt 
marked, as in innainniation of the howelsj by 
previous indisposition ; hut the horse is ob- 
served to be at once attacUed with considera- 
ble uneasiness, sbifling bis position from side 
to side, pawing bis litter, and stampin,r with 
his feet inipaiiently. After a few minutes 
thus passed, the pain remits, and 4^aves the 
horse toleinbly easy ; while m enteritis no 
peifect remission occurs, but all is one scene 
of nearl> eipiabie pain and distress. As the 
colic advances, the leinissions are less perterl, 
niid 'eso frequent: the borse now lies down 
fiequentiv, and on rising shakes biinself, look- 
ing round to bis sides, wbicb occasionally, in 
desperate cases he .snaps at with liis teelly 
but more frequently be is seen to strike wini 
his hind feet at his belly, as ibougb deter, 
mined to leinovc by fmee the cause of bis 
pain. In enteutis this acuteness of sensation 
or violence of temper is sebloin seen. When 
ini the giound, it is not uncommon for the 
horse to roll on his hack ; sometimes he wilt 
remain in this situation a few seconds, or he 
will roll over; neither of winch are usually 
done in simple inflammation. In colic the 
pulse is seldom much altered from its natural 
state, unless the colic have existed some 
^time, wiieti it occasionally presents marks ol 
general irritation, and is not only quickened, 
but also somewhat burdened. If felt also 
during the intensity of the paroxysms, it will 
likewise be often found to he disturbed even in 
the early stage, but this is momentaiy only, 
nnd ceases on the remission of the |>ain. '1 he 
extremities, us the legs and curs in colic are 
iiot often much aflected, and they never le. 
main intensely cold for a cuiisideiable period, 
as in enteritis ; but the coat stares, and the 
horse breaks out fre<|uently into cold sweats, 
III oolicj also, relief is obtain^ by fiiction 
and motion, hut both aggraval^the distress 
in enteritis. Sometimes he is seen to attempt 
to stale without eAeot, at others he stales fr«. 
quently, with momentary relief. 

TVsatmenf .-oHaving reason to believe that 
tne patienyis labouring under simple spasm of 
the intestines, uninixed with inflamiuaiory 
,«iidency, derived from idiopathic enteritis; 
ar symptomatio irritation from inversion, in- 
volution, invagination, or intussusception of 
the intestinal track ; proceed at once to ad. 
minister such one or more of the numberless 
antisDasmodic remedies as custom and expert, 
•nee nave warranted the use of. Numerous 
aa these are, there is not one that has not its 
advocate and perhaps not one that does not 


deserve it, so ^mpte are the means sometiiiies 
required ; and so much is the const jtutlor. 
prone, in sdme eases, to assist itself ^ our 
ejfortM^ While, at the same time, other oases 
Occur, ^flioiently ohslinaie; and snfKoiently 
fatal, tcT require all our 'energies, and all our 
disoriniinatioif in the ^hoiea^f our' remedies, 
I dait^confidenily s{mal^to the antiapasmodio 
qualifies of thh followieg, wlircli ahould one 
Of( either of Iheib be given as sojon ai possible, 
iiqd repealed hi one, iwo, or three, or four 
hours, according to the violence of ^he symp. 
toms, if no benelit be apparent from the first 
dose: for it must he renfembered, that what 
ive do we inustao quickly, to prevent inflatn. 
rnation, for. of the fatal cases, four.fiftiis 
show evident maiks of enteric attack 011 a 
post.mofiein examination,* * 

1. Ground pepper , . ^ oz. , 

Spirit of tuipentine ; 2 oz. 

Tincture of opium . . 1 oz. 

Sound ale • . .4 oz. Mix. 

2. Spiiit of vitriolic trther » 1 oz. 

Tinct. of opium (laudarap) 2 oz. 

Oil of peppermint . / • 1 drachm. 

Common gin, and sound ale, 
of each . ^ of a pint. 

8. Spirit of turpentine . 2 oz. 

Oil of peppermint . . 1 drachm. 

Castor oil, and watery tinc- 
ture of aloes (Mat. Med.) 
each . . . . 6 oz. 

As a domestic remedy, and one which has 
relieved at the moment, wiien other me'^dicines 
were not at baud, 1 would recommend the 
following - 

Ground pepper . . 1 tea-spoonful. 

The juice of two or three 
large onions 

Common gin, and sound ale 
of e.’icli . ... ^ of a pint. 

Tiie antispa^modic having been given, the 
nece^sit^ of bleeding should he next taken 
into consideration : if the ci.se he one of very 
acute features, I would recommend that it be 
proceeded with without delay, and, accord- 
ing to the degree of intensity, or duration of 
the complaint, do it iiioie nr less liberally. 
Extensive bleeding, it should he remembered, 
is one of the most poweilul relaxersof spas- 
modic coiKstrictiori with wliiokjllwe are ao- 
queinted, and instead of it.5 being an antago. 
iiist to the antispasiniulio tieatment usually 
adopted by internal remedies, its relaxant 
qualities are found to be iulinlteiy increased | 
|eflicncy when conjoined with* large doses of 
I opium. 1 have had so many opnortuniues of 
I witnesHing the effect of tins combinatiofi, that 
I cannot too strongly recommend it: and 
aUlioogh post of the ordinaiy cases of spas- 
modic colic will yield to the cornmoif stjmu- 
lant trealinent, and many would even go off 
without any treatment at all, yet bleeding, ia 
rnild oases even, is always safe and preoaa- 
tionary against inllamiiiatiun ; and in tne mora 
aggravated, it is essentially necessary, both to 
combat the inflammatory" tendency, and la 
promote the relaxation of the spasnodio M" 
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titioBonthe mmeanr fibre, tk ii likewise sails) in broth, gruel, flto. Afterwerds lY^ 
particularly indicated in theste violent or pro- clysters may be made media of apply lug an. 
«r»«ted cases, to connteract the irritative qua. tispasroodios to the bowels, as decoction of 
Jtiesoftbeantispasroodics used, which, though poppy heads, or even tinct. opii, l:ir« 4 ely di- 
aa other instances of simple spasm are innocu- luted with warm water, &cc. — Vide OulUttes oj 
ous, however large, yet may not prove so Vet. Ait. 

when reaction is at hand, or already begun. Dogs ai’C subject to two kinds of colic ; one 
It should, however, be remembered, .that arising froofl constipation of the bowels ; the 
though I advocate bleeding, it is not that use- other is of a kind peculiar to dogs, apparently 
less and non-medicai practice of bleeding by partaking of the nature of rheumatism, and 
the palate or sublingual vessels ; and though, also 4of spasm. From a sudden or violent 
with Mr. Peal, I would most strongly con- exptisnre to cold, dogs become sometimes 
demn violent, and particularly long.continued sudih^nly paralytic, particularly in the hinder 
exercise, yet I have so often experienced the parts, having great tenderness and pain, and 
good efiects of a brisk trot for ten minutes, every appearance of lumbago. In every 
that 1 cannot but recommend its adoption, instance of this kind, there is a considerable 
Friction to the belly is also to be employed, attection of the bowels, generally costive- 
by means of a brush, or if with a heated coarse ness, always great pain. A warm bath* 
woollen cloth, it will be better ; buttbeprac. external stmiulants, but more particularly 
lice of rubbing with a stick is, I apprehend, active aperients, remove the colic. Colic* 
worse than useless, and often hurt fill, Fo- arising from costiveness, is not in general 
mentations of verv hot water are also some- violently acute from the pain it produces : 
times singularly y^icacions ; and in every case sometimes it appears accompanied with moro 
we should, by means of the pHlent syringe, spasm than is immediately dependent on the 
throw ij|) considerable quantities of relaxant confinement of the bowels. In the former 
clysters ; and wh^^re costiveness is present, give active aperients, as calomel with pil. 
until the bowels are relieved of their ficoal codhim, i. e. aloetic pill, and clysters; in 
matter, the clysters should be of a mild the latter, castor-oil, with laudanum and 
watery solution of aloes, or, by preference, of ether.— il/aine. 
a solution of sulpliate of magnesia ( Epsom | 

CoLLAK, $, A ring of metal put round the nock; the harnOs^ fastened 
about the horse’s neck. A collar of brawn is the quantity bound up 
in one parcel. ^ 

Cof.LAR-jjoN K, s. The clavicle; the hones on each side of the neck. 
(Colour, s. The appearance of bodies to the eye; hue, dye; the appear- 
ance of blood in the face ; in the plural, a standard, an ensign of war. 

A general name given to the dyed wools ] In choosing colours the brightness of the 
and mohairs, which are used in forming the , tint is to be less regarded than the permanency 
oodles of artificial flics. Mixing the wools, or : of the dye. To produce, at the same time, a 
producing, by a union of diflereut colours, | brilliant and lasting colour, requires time, 
the exact shade of the body of the insect to ! trouble, and experience. But for all the 
be imitated, is justly reckoned the greatest ' disciple of Walton will be well repaid ; for 
difficulty of the art ; and 1 have known many i nothing can be more mortifying to an angler, 
persons tie a fly with neatness and elegance, than to see the tints of his fly fade after a few 
who never could turn out a killing one. — immersions in the water, and a short expo* 
Hence practical,^ acquaintance with the ephe- sure to the sunshine. 

merae, which aife imitated, is absolutely re- The receipts for dying wools hnd feathers, 
quisite for tying, as without it, the band- recommended ^ the Field Book, were 
somest fly is inefficient. given the compier by Major Patrickson* an 

To this mav be ascribed the inferiority of angler, who, in scientific and practical know* 
the flies usually purchased in extensive fish- ledge is, probably, sepond to none in Britain, 
ing shops. Though, possibly, an elegant simi- They may, perhaps, be undervalued bymo* 
litudeofthe intended insect in size and shape, dern philosophers; but from these simple 
they are, in tint and colouring, untrue to na- and antiquated recipes* my accomplished 
ture ; and, as such, are easily discovered by friend produced the most beautiful and per- 
the keen eye of the invited victim, %nd as manent colours ; and 1 have, at this moment, 
certainly rejected. Without the precise co- in my possession, flies bodied with his wools, 
lour of the fly is obtained, the handsomest whicn have stood the test of water and wea- 
production will be unsuccessful ; and the ther, aiidare still as brilliant in their hue, M 
neophyte will marvel that the basket of the when they were first attached to the hook. 
rustic fisherman is filled, w bile his own showy Vide Fly Fishing. 
mftadoQtt fail to rise a fish. 

CoLODR, V. To fnark with some hue or dve ; 

'.vOLT, A young horse. 


to pulliato. 
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CoLT^s-TOOTH, s. An imperfect tooth in young horses 
CoLUMBA (Linn.) s, A dove or pigeon. Vide Wood Pigeon, 

Bill (save at the point, which ia hent down) cleft lengthwise. The feet having three loet 
compressed and straight, the base of the up- before entirely separated, with one hind toe 
per mandible being covered with a soft gristly articulated on the heel. Wings of middle 
substance, in which the nostrils are placed size, the first quill rather shorter than the 
towards the middle of the bill, forming a second, which is the longest in the wing. 

COLUMBARY, S, ohs, A doVC-COt. 

CoLTMBUS (Latham.) s, A diver; a genus thus characterised. 

Bill of middle size, strong, straight, much compressed ; three toes before, very long, 
pointed, compressed. Nostrils at the sides entirely webbed ; the hind toe short, articu- 
of the base, concave, oblong, half shut by a lated upon the shank, carrying a small loose 
membrane, pierced from part to part. Legs membrane. Claws Hat. Wings short, the 
of middle length, drawn towards the belly first quill the longest Tail very short and 
beyond the equilibrium of tlie body ; shanks | rounded. — Montana, 

Comb, s. An instrument to separate and adjust the hair ; the top or crest 

of a cock ; the cavities in which the bees lodge their honey. 
Comforter {Canis consolator)^ s. A species of dog. 

This beautiful little dog seems to be a cross i not above a foot from the tip of the nose to 
betwixt the Maltese and the smaller spaniel I the point of the tail. 

described in the last section. His colour is ' This elegant little animal is used as a lap- 
gencrally white, with black or brown patches ; dog, or as an attendant on the toilet or in the 
his ears are long, and his head broad on the drawing-room. He is most affectionite to all 
upper part, with an acute muzzle ; the hair is the members of the family in which he re- 
long over the whole body, with the fore-legs sides ; but is very snappish to strangers, 
feathered. flfS tail is curled, and feathered whose familiarity he will seldom permit.— 
with very long hairs. This is the smallest of Broum, 
any of the distinct races of dogs, frequently 

(Commerce, v. A game at cards. 

Of this game there are two distinct methods which is to be cut by the left-hand player , 
of playing, the new and the old mode. The then three cards, either altogether or mo by 
new way is played by any number of persons, one, at the dealer’s ple<'tsure, are given to each 
from three to twelve, with a complete pack of person, beginning on the right hand, but 
62 cards, bearing the same import as at whist, none are to be turned up. If the pack prove 
only the ace is reckoned as eleven. Every false, or the deal wrong, or should there be a 
player has a certain quantity of counters, on faced card, there must be a fresh deal. There 
whicii a fixed value is put, and each, at every are three degrees or ranks in this game. The 
fresh deal, puts down one for the stake. Some- first, which takes place of all others, is what 
times the game is continued, or not finished, is called the trieon, or three cards of the same 
till one of the players has- lost all the counters, denomination, similar to pair royal at crib- 
given at the chmmencemcnt ; but in order to bage; the next in rank is the sequence, or 
prevent it from being spun out to an unplea- tliree following cards of the same suit, like 
sant length, or concluded too soon, it is often tierce at piquet; and the last, the point, 
customary to fix the duration to a determinate being the greatest number of pips on two or 
number of tours, or times, so that the whole three cards of a suit in any one hand. As to 
party shall deal once each completely round, all these parts , the higher disannuls the lower. 

Aftay determining the deal, the dealer, For the old method, Sec, vide Boj/km 
etyled also the baiuer, ihuffles the pack, | 

€k>MMaN» «. An open ground equally used by many persons.' 

Commonage, s. The right of feeding on a common. 

Concave, a. Hollow, opposed to convex. 

Condition, n. Quality, that by which any thing is denominated good or 
bad ; natural quality of the mind, temper, temperament. 

Condidon, as regards horses, is a term con- than the symptoms and appearances which 
ventionally well understood ; but beyond the usually betoken health. Thus, when a horse 
pseeinets of the stable, it is neither precise nor is in perfect health, he ought, under this 
technical. The term, in common parlance, view of it, to be considered as in perfect 
■light he evpoosed to imply notbmg more eMM/ilMm; and, on the contrary, when a hone 
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b in any respect out of health, he shoulii be 
considered as out of rimtlilion ; that is, iu a 
condition that neither fits him for ])crfcet ser- 
vice to his owner, nor for perfect comfort to 
himself. 

The accidv'ntil causes of this latter (mor- 
bid condilito) are various; a very common 
one is found in injudicious fi cdinj;. both as to 
quality and fiuantity. Anv sndden alteration 
in the articles of a horse’s diet will frequently, 
according to the terms of Imrse amateurs, 
** thiow him out of condition,’* sucli as remov- 
ing him from the grass field or the straw 
yard to a full allowanee of <lry hay and corn, 
with a scanty supply of water “ to draw up 
his belly,*' all winch arc periiaps done at 
once, without tlie stnallei,t preparation. In 
these, cases the alimentary eaiial being hardly 
yet in a state of digesting <;apacity, siiti’ers 
from the increasiul powers necessary to draw 
nutriment from suhstama's which, although in 
themselves nvoiv nutritioua, yet are, in this 
inst.ine<*, less digest able tlum those hefore in 
use. "I'lienee follows costiveness, heat, and 
thirst ; as well as an unhealiliy stale of the 
coat, wliicli stares, and feels harsh and dry, 
being a nece.ssary coustupienec of the ordinary 
sympathy between the stontach and the skin. 
A sudden remove from a generous to a poor 
diet is unfavourable to condition likewise ; 
for in such a case t he chyle or nutritious pabu- 
lum, from wlicnee all the vital organs are re- 
cruited, and all tlic vital energies derive their 
vigour, cannot be separated in eutheieut quan- 
tities : the hlood theivhyhecomcs deti riorntcd; ' 
universal ahsorjition takes phuu'of the sober 

{ )arts, which produces lessened hulk ; while a 
axity of fdire in the remaining port ions is pro- 
ductive of langouraiid dchihty. The quality 
of the food is also of eon- id. r.ihle consequenc.c 
to the condition. Movv-hurnt hay, ))y c.v- 
citing a partial di<d»''^‘. s, \ ^ verv apt to “ throir 
ahorse out of conditi oi,*' Mu-'ty hay, also, 
and oatshighlv Miu-diicd, have an onfavour- 
alile eli’ect on it aUo. 'I’he liquid aliments 
should likewi.se he attended to in a considera- 
tion of the condition. Mineral waters are 
unfavourable to it in most cases ; although 
there is reason to believe that in some mor- 
bid atfections they are salutary. Sea-water 
may be considered in the same light, but a 
continued u.se of the brackish water found 
near sea-bathing places, is unfavourable to the 
condition of such horses as have not been 
accustomed to it: to wdiic.h, in union with the 
bad care taken of them in most ot tn« Uveiy 
stables of the sea-coast bathing, I attribute 
the universal complaint of the ill condition in 
which they so frequently return from thence. 
Badly ventilated stables, excess of clothing, 
and deprivation of water, are also frequent 
causes of morbid "condition, as I have often 
witnessed : for, in some of these cases, after 
a course of purgatives, followed by al'-eratives 
and tonics, has failed, the more simple means 
of succulent food, a proper quantity of water, 
a well regulated but perfectly cool stable.' 


with a free aceess of air, and very moderate 
clolhiiig, h ive created an immediate change. 

\n inordinate (piantity of exertion, particu- 
1 irly if continued mmnnittingly for several 
days, will often prtiPiice morbid condition; 
and (Ids in casts where the feeding has been, 
as snppose/|. eqii il to the tasks required. It 
is part MMilirly likfdy to happen to young 
horses, and lo siicli as liave not been sutti- 
ci' iitly prepared : in which eases, it is clear 
that the istomach, participating with the . 
giMie.ral debility, has a double task to perforin 
m digesting a lnrg<*r quantity of nutriment 
than u.sual, to make up the inereased want 
of (he eonstitufioii ; and thus the. evil is 
increxsed by adding the further deterioration 
of this organ to the others. 1 know of no 
stale of iiuirhid condition which often proves 
so ohstaiMtc as tliis ; andwhitj^i i.s often found 
at last only to give way to a good salt-marsh 
run. Drastic purgatives, or violent remedies, 
ns the mine nil acids, when injudiciously coii- 
tinuod, reduce tlie condition very quickly, 
and sometimes irrecoverably. Another prin- 
cipal cause of want of condition is the 
a!tm*ation of heat with cold. A sudden 
cticek to tlie nnlural or acquired heat of the 
body, particularly if aggravidid by the eva- 
poration of u perspiring stale, and great pre- 
vious exertion, as a sudden check after a 

biirbt with the hounds. 

• * • 

After a general onnmeration of the causes 
of ruurbid condition, Mr. Blaine continues 
But to proceed vviili llii.s important siibjeot 
vviili .some rcgidanly, 1 would direct that iti 
young pletoric noises, with tmicli tiesh on 
ilieiii. and wliicli are, of all others, the most 
s’lhjHct to lake on this stale of morbid condi-^ 
tion, lliat o te or two modinate bleedings may 
!>«• pretiiised, particularly in such as have 
Ix'fu fill! ft'd for .some time previoi s. Iflho 
iniicr .siirf.ice of iho eyelidi, or of the nasal 
iii.iuhraoes, show any InigeH of red, it is still 
more neecs.Mary to hleeil ; and in such cases I 
would repeat the same with moderation once 
or twice more, or, until this inilammatory 
appeamnee should he removed. I have found 
this, united with mashing, in many instances 
sulU.’ient to relax the hide and reduce the 
rtigeous tumelaclioii of the lampas. In mtfat 
cases, however, some more active internal 
remedies will be found necessary with a 30 un|^ 
and pletoric patient: thus one or two very 
mild doses of physio, preceded by a nightly 
mash, into which ten grains of submuriate of 
niorcury (calomel) has been mixed, aie jum- 
per. If there he Joined to the ofl'ected hide, 
and the swollen or clammy mouth of lampas, 
any eruptions on the skin, or any cracks of 
the heehs, stable soiling, or even daily turn* 
ingout lo grass, are advisable ; but as these 
cases usually happen when the animal is 
either at present wanted, or is intended soon 
to be used, so 1 have not mentioned turning 
out altogether; yet if these appearances 
prove obstinate, such a coarse will be adviso* 
ble, provided the seaeou and other oirouui • 
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ftiancefl nro favourable to the procecdinjr. 
But wlien neither the partial nor total turning 
out to grass is convenient, and when soiling 
is likewise not practjgable, still the use of 
carrots as manger IbJP can be resorted to 
To ibis treatment uiaj be added, after the 
administration of ibe plijsic, a nightly 
Iterative. 

Crude antimony . 

Supertarirate of potash f of each 
(creuiii of tartar) / 2 or 3 drs« 

it rate of potash ( nitre) y 
Or, 

.Soperlartratc of potash . 2 or 3 drs, 

N itrate of potash , do, 

Powdered sulphur . } oz. 

Both of these will gently stimulate both the 
stoninnh and kidneys, and produce« by consent 
of pat is, a favorable elieet on the skin, and 
hair also. Violent diuretics are never advisa- 
ble ; nor have I seen their mildest form, 
unaccompanied by other remedies, produce 
niiich good, unless there have been, in addi- 
tioiis to the other syniptonis, swelled legs, 
cither with or without discharge. 

When morbid condi lion arises in such he 
ses ns, from age, previous deprivations, sev^e 
work, long conlinenu nt in bad stables, or 
feeding on unwliolesome piovender, are not 
(u be supposed pletriiii;; even then, if no 
actual dcbilitye it present, 1 liave often derived 
great benelil by oommencing the treatment 
with u very mild tiose of physio, the horse 
being previously fully mashed, to make a 
small quantity of aloes sudicient ; for I have 
eneraiiy found that the stomach 
e afterwards administered have had double 
eflect from this previous preparation of the 
alimentary canal. But wiiere the debility 
has been exireine, or where there has been 
already suflieient laxity of bowels, or porhap> 
even superpurgalion from drastic physic, begin 
at once with either of the following tonics, or 
of any of those detailed under that bead in 
the Materia Mcdicn : — 

Socotrine aloes, in powder . 1 dr. 

Winter’s bark, diilu • , 2 drs. 

j£rugu (verdigris) . .1 dr. 

Treacle or lionev to form a hall 
Or, 

Oxide of arsenic (arsenic) . 8 grs. 

Pimento (liilspine) in powder . 1 dr. 

Extract of gentian . ^ oz. 

Mike into a ball with liquorice powder. Or, 
Sulphate ol cupper . ■ gr. 

Sulphate of iron . . ditto 

Powdered ginger . . 1 dr. 

Horse turpentine to form a ball. 

Either of these formulae may be given some 
time in each day, at the convenience of 
Ihe practitioner or owner. It would, however, 
where practicable, be more prudent to let it 
be given in the morning, fasting, allowing 
the n orse but a handful or two ot hay for an 
hoar after its exhibitiou. If a liquid form 
only can be got down, either uf the abovt 
mixtnres may be dissolved and borne'' '^owr 
M a drink, with ale ^ but aeUve mineral 


agents seem to produce their eiTect best ift 
mass. In all cases of morbid condtimM, 
marked with emaciation and debility, a full 
allowance of carrots is advisable ; and in 
default of them, or alternating with them, 
malt mashes or speared corn may be usefully 
brought in aid of the other tonics. 

* 3i( e 

W'hen a horse returns from grass, or straw- 
yard, both his external appearance, and the 
internal state of his body, in general require 
coiisideiable alteration before he can be said 
to be tit for the uses to which he is applied to 
by mail. 

To promote * condition* in a horse from 
grass, his dieting and watering, the tempera- 
ture to wliieli lie is removed, his clothing, 
grooming, and exercise, are the circumstances 
particularly to be attended to. Physicking 
is also a usual and necessary appendage to the 
other parts of the treatment. 

It would be most imprudent take a horse 
from so moist a food as grass, and at once to 
place before him bay and corn without cau- 
(loii or iiiuitatioit. Coming from a straw- 

id, this leslraint is not so imperative ; yet 
even in this case, lillle corn should be given 
at first : luit following tlie removal from grass, 
iiotb com and hav slioubl be allowed^ hut 
spai ingly, parli'-iilarly the former. The hay 
given lor the /.ist iwo or three clays should 
likewise 1)0 mot.slemal, by sprinkling it with 
water ; the corn allowed should also be mixed 
with bran, by which the dangers of constipa- 
tion and re[)leli'*n may be avoided. The con- 

ipating clfeels of tlie removal from a moist 
to a dry course of leeding, may be further 
obviated by a nigirly bran mash. The bran 
masliiiig may likewise be extended to twice 
a day, or until the bowels bo somewhat 
rolaxod, if llie horse he very full in flesh, or 
have his skin at ail tight, or eruptive; or if 
tlie kgs ho inclined to swell. In all which 
rases it likewise tends to shorten the process, 
ami prevent that almost irrecoverable hide- 
binding, which often follows these appearances, 
it succulent food, particularly carrots, be 
mixed with, or even wholly substituted for 
hay. . The privation of gras.s renders it pru- 
dent that water should at iirsl be given in 
suflieient qn.intity : it is often vviiliheld, with 
a view to harden the ilesii and get up the 
belly: but this treatment at fir 
and by exciting beat, thirst, and indigestion, 
frustrates its own intention The temperalurs 
into which the newly -stabled horse is removed, 
aliould not at first be much increased heyoncl 
that to which be bus been so long accu.stonicd, 
or the sudden change may operate unfavour- 
ably on his lungs ; and if it does not prodiioa 
inti arn mat ion, it may at least occasion roario;^, 
or broken wind. The most prudent plan i» 
first to place the horse in an airy box, which 
will not only preven> too great heat, but also 
obviate the danger of swelkd legs, and heated 
feet. By degree.s so much increase of tem- 
perature may be kept up, as will promote the 
[ fall of lung hair, or the retention or renewel 
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of the short; and in the degree to which the continued and accelerated ‘exertions art 
artificial coating is wished to be carried, to required. Exercishtg a condltioiiin}; horse, 
that degree should a temperate or an ardent like tiie other aids, must be done with a due 
climate bo limited. The clothing and grooni- regard to circurnslano.oB. At (irst, walking 
ing should like the other parts of the con- alone best answers the purpose, and twice a- 
ditioning treatment, be at first very moderate ; day is better than olfice : the duration of each 
the one produces extra heat, the other extra walk must be regulated by the age, the fulness 
irritation; but by degrees both may be of habit, \c. ike. As the condition impioves, 
increased according to the views of the owner, trotting and gallopping ina> be emploved, to 
or the purposes of the horse. Physicking henelit the wind, draw up the caieass, and 
found to assist the condition of horses ; for hy accustom the horse to full woik. ft may h 
emptying the bowels thoroughly, ahsorptiou here remarked, that I have sct'ii all attempts 
of the extraneous fluids is promoted. One. to promote condilion fail in a hoise removed 
two, or tiiree doses, according to the extent from an old eonipaiiioii, or w hen stabled alone, 
to which the- condition i.s intended to he car- Horses are gregaiious, and ol'ii ii hear segia- 
ried, are usually given to every horse, where galion baiily : siicli a case can only he treated 
this process is conducted on the usual princi- l»v association. — liluinc — Outlines of Ihs Vet, 
pies; and are certainly necessary, wherever -irt. — Simrud on Condilioit — White, ^c. 

Conger, s. The sea-eel. 

CoNiROSTREs, (CiJViER,) s. Dirds haviiig- concave l)il!s. 

CoNTAGtoN, s. The emission from body to body by which diseasei ara 
communicated ; infection ; pestilence. 

Contagious, a. Infectious, caught by approach. 

Convulse, v. To give an involuntary motion to the parts of any body. 
Convulsion, s. A convulsion is an involuntary contraction of the fibrtt 
and muscles ; an irregular and violent motion, cuimnotion. 

Coney, s. A rabbit, an animal that burrows in the ground. 

Coo, V, To cry as a dovt* or pigeon. 

Cookery, The art of dressing victuals. 

Cookery on the Moors — No one merits or every thing beyond this in kitchen accom- 
relishes a good dinner better than a grouse- plishments, i.'. di testable. Witli one who 
shooter. It delights me to see iny companion <‘oinpo.se(l omelets, and talked scholarly of the 
eat like a traveller: and, to please me, be matciielid a plum-pudding — and I once had 
should po.ssess suffii-ieiit acumen to enable tlie inisfoituiie to i\ll into a shooting party 
him to nppreeiate, tlie tare. 1 despise the man afflicted with .such a persimage — 1 would con- 
wbo is cursed with a Spartan ])alatc, and who sort, no more upon the heath, than 1 would 
hardly knows the diireieiice between beef and .shoot with a cook, or draw a eover with a 
mutton; and vet, in equal ratio, the gour~ eonfectioiier. And yet, with these antipa- 
vnand is my abomination. There is a limit tliies, 1 recommend the neophyte to make 
In culinary lore beyond whu’h, as 1 opine, the himself in every thing as independent as he 
sportsman should never travel. Like a sol- e.ui. A few practical lesiums are worth a 
dier, he will sometimes find it servicc.ihle to Id of |.rece|»t : one week’s cooking in the 
be able to direct the broiling of a steak, and j nioors will rcmh'r him for life an adept ; uud 
the combination of a stew. To fabricate a ' if gun and angle fail him not, he wid be able 
curry, or even regulate, a hash, may-be lole- to command a dinner, witlhint owing to the 
rated; and, in wild countries, like JJallycroy ilevil the complement of u bud cook. — Wild 
or the Scottish highlands, this knowledge will I Sports. 
frequently be “wcjjfth a Jew's eye;" but' 

Coolness, 8. Gentle cold, a soft degree of cold ; freedom from pasiioi* 
CooME, 5. A measure of corn containing four bushels. 

€k>OP, 8. A cage, a pen for animals, as poultry or sheep. 
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Coot IFtilica^ LinnV s . A sinall hiack water-fowl. 



Its characteristics are, bill gtronj:, thick, 
sloping to a point ; the base of the upper 
mandible rising far up into tiie forchca<i ; 
both mandibles of equal lengtli nostrils 
inolining to oval, 'narrow, short; body com- 
pressed ; wings and tail short; toes long, 
furnished with broad scalloped membranes 
between each joint, on each side ; the inner 
toe has two, the middle three, and the outer 
four scallops ; and the hinder toe, one plain 
membrane adhering to its whole length. 

Bald Cout,—( Fnlica a4ra, Ljnn. — LeFoul- 
qm ail UjrelU, Bukf.)— T his bird gene- 
rally weighs, when in full condition, about 
twenty-eight ounces, and incasures fifteen 
inches in length. The bill is of a grt tmish 
white colour, more than an inch and a quar- 
ter long: a callous white membrane, like 
that of tl-c water hen, ])ut larger, ii, spread 
over the f*«r(‘hc4 d, which also, as in that bird, 
changtMi iU colour to a pfdc red in the breetl- 
ing season : iridcs ivd ; tlu: opjicr pari ot the ' 
plumage m blac'.k, except the outer edges (if 
thf - wings, Slid a spot under each eye, which 
are white: the under pans are <>f a hoary 
dark ash wr lead colour. The skin is eloiljc l 
with a thick down, and covered with close 
fina feathers ; the thighs arc placed far be- 
hind, are fleshy and strong, bare, and yellow 
above the knees ; the legs and Iocs are com- 
monly of a yellowish green, but sometimes of 
lead colour. 

The common coot has so many traits m its 
character, and so many features in irs general 
appearance like tlie rails and water liens, that 
to place it after them, seems a natural and 
easy gradation. Limneus and other ornitho- 
logists, however, describe it as a genus dis- 
tinct from t hose birds, and from the waders in 
general, on account of its being fin footed. 


and its constant attachment to the wafers, 
which, indeed, it seldom (puts. \Vith it na- 
turalists begin tht-. numerous tribe of swim - 
mers, and rank it among thost^ that are the 
most completely deiiendent upon the watery 
element for their support : it swims and dives 
with as much ease as almost any of them ; 
and, also, like those which s(’Idoin ventuie 
upon land, it is a bad traveller, and may be 
said not to walk, but to splash and waddle 
between one pool and another, with a la- 
boured, ill balanced, and awkward gait. 

These birds skulk and hide themselves dur- 
ing the day among rushes, sedges, and wi eds, 
winch grow abundantly in the loughs and 
j)Otuls, where they take up their constant 
abode : they rarely venture abroad, ex(’(q)t in 
the dusk, and in the night, in quest of t.ieir 
food, which consists of the herbage, seeds, 
insects, and the slippery inhabilaiits of stag- 
nant waters. It is seldom that the sports- 
man and his dog can force the coot to spring 
from its retreat ; for it will, in a manner, 
bury itself in the mud rather than take w ing : 
aiul u hen it is very closely pursued, and 
compelled to rise, it doefPso with much flut- 
lermg and apparent ditliculty. 

This spreies is met with in Great B”itain 
at all seasons of the year ; and it is generally 
believed that it does not migrate toother 
coviutrics, hut changes its stations, and re- 
moves in autumn from llu^ lesser pools or 
loughs, where the young liave been reared, to 
the larger hikes, where flocks assemble in the 
vvinler. Ihe female commonly builds her 
nest ill a bush of rushes surrounded by the 
j water: it is composed of a great quantity of 
coarse dried weeiis, well matted together- 
and linetl within with softer and finer grus&ea: 
I she lays from twelve to filteen eggs at a time* 
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■nd eommonly hatches twice in a season; bouring parts, where they call it jiulelle. 
her eggs are about the size of those of a pul- The people eat them on luaigre days, aiid the 
let, and are of a pale brownish white colour, fler.h is much estcerned.—Lar/mm 
sprinkled with numerous small dark spots, A curious anecdote is related of a bald 
which, at the thicker end, seem as if they had coot that built her nest in Sir William Mid- 
run into each other, and formed bigger dleton’s lake, at Helsay, Northumberland, 
blotches. The rushes whicli contained it being after- 

As soon as the young quit the shell, they wards loosened by the wind, the nest \\as 
plunge into the water, dive, and swim about driven about, and floated upon the sinfaee 
with the greatest ease; but they still gatlicr of the water, in every direction; noUith- 
together about the mother, and take shelter standing which, the female continued to sit 
under her wings, and do not entirely leave her as usual, and brought out her young upon 
for some time. They are at first covered with her moveable habitation, 
sooty coloured down, and arc of a shapeless Cleaning Cools.— The recipe for this is, 
anpearance : while they are in this state, and after picking them, to take oil' all the black 
before they have learned, by experience, to down, by means of powdered white rosin and 
shun their foes, the kite, moor buzzard, and boiling water, and then to let them soak all 
others of the hawk tribe, make dreadful night in cola spring water ; by which they 
havoc among them ; and this, notwithstand- are made to look as delicate as a chicken, and 
ing the numerous brood, may account for to eat tolerably vvell ; but, without this pro- 
the scarcity of the species. cess, the skin, in roasting, produces a sort of 

Greater Coot , — ( aterrima, Link ; oil, with a fishy taste and smell ; and, if taken 
Ije Grand Foulque an Morelle. llurF.L- off, the bird becomes dry, and good for no- 
This is of a larger size than the last, but thing. After all, however, these birds are in 
differs not in the colour of the plmnai^e, no way delicate, except^ when skinned ; and 
except that it is blacker Brisson ^u^lln- after being soaked twenty-four hours in cold 
guishes the two by the colour of the bare fore- sfring water, repeatedly changed, made into 
bead, w’hich is in this whife ; and the garters, a pudding, by which, us with all such birds, 
which are of deep red. This bird is said to when in puddings, pics, or soups, you can 
be found in Lancashire and in Scotland. It get rid of their strong skins without losing 
should seem to be a mere variety of the for- the juice of their flesh ; and their fishy tajjtc 
mer, did not authors join in advancing the is, in a great measure, drawn oft* by steam, 
contrary. They are more plentiful on the Moor-hens may be cleaned in like man- 
conlinent, being found in Russia and the der, and, if in good condition, they will then 
western part of iSiheria very, commonly, and be nearly equal to any wild-fowl . — Jlaivker 
are also in plenfy at Cologne, and the ncigli- 

CoPPEit, 5. One of the six piiinitive metals, 

CoppEK-cAP, A’. A metallic covering fixed upon tlie nipple of a percus- 
sion gun, containing a fulminating composition, which explodes by the 
action of the cock and ignites the pow der in the barrel. Vide Pehcus- 

SION. 

CopPEUAs, a. A kind of vitriol. 

Coppice, s . Low woods cut at stated times for fuel. 

Copse, a. Short wood. 

(k)PSE, tf. To preserve underwood. 

Copulate, v . To come together as different sexes. 

CoPUDATiox, a. The congress or emhiare of the two sexes, 

CoR.\rLE, 5. A boat used in Wales by lishers. 

CoKDiAL,#, A medicine that increases the force of the heart, or quickens 
the circulation ; any medicine tliat increases strength ; any thing that 
comforts, gladdens, and exhilarates. Cordials are useful to give a tem- 
porary energy to the stomach and bowels, and stimulate the nervous 
system. 

White says ** There is not a better cordi.al cesssary, we should give one of no one great- 
thau about half a pint of good strong bf c r, er .strength than is suflicient to produce tho 
grated into it. A wi desired effect ; and it will be found, 1 think- 
glassful ot brandy in half a pint of water is that a much better effect may bo produced 
stronger, and may, on some occa.sions, hr*, by three or four small doses, or weak cor- 
mo^e useful ; but I wish to impress on the dials, tlian by giving one large doee.”. 
reader, that whenever a cordial appears iie- ' 
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Cordials. ' Allspice, powdered . . 2 drs. 

1. From half a pint to a i)int of the best old Caraway seeds, powdered . 4 dra. 

mild beer, with a little ^;raUd yiuijer. Treacle enough to form a ball. 

2. Best Cognac brandy, from 2 to 4 oz. The cordials Nos. 4 and 5 may be pyeu 

Warm water . . . 6 to 12 oz* as a drench with a little water ; and if the 

3. Anodyne carminative tine- cordials 1, 2, and 3, were sweetened with 

tare . . . 2 oz. treacle or sugar, they would be more pala- 

Water • • . G or 8 oz. table to the horse, and probably have a bet- 

Allspiee, powdered . . 2 to 4 drs. ter effect. The above cordials are as well 

Caraway seeds (fresh) powder- suited to cattle as to horses , and, though 

ed . . * 4 dr. to 1 oz. much stronger drenches are often given, thost 

Tiern le enough to form a ball. will be found, i think, of sufficient strength. 

. Ginger, powdered • . 1 dr. — While, 

CoRDi ir., a. Reviving, invigorating, sincere. 

CoRK,^. 'J’lie heart; the iiiiier part of any tiling^; the inner part of a 
fruit., which contains Hic kernel ; the matter contained in a bile or sore. 

CoRiANnKR, 5. A plant. 

Cork, s. A glandiferous tree, in all respects like the ilex, exerpting the 
bark; the bark of tiie ci»rk tree used for stopples; the stopple of a 
bottle. 

Cormorant, s. Cole Goose, or Great Black Cormorant, {Pelicanm 
Corbo, Linn ; Le Cormoran^ Buff.) s, A bird that preys upon fish. 



The weight of this species varies from four | the springing blade on each side, forming its 
to seven pounds, and the size from thirty- | rim, is capable of distension to a great width, 
two inches to three feet four or five in length. | and enables the bird to swallow prey appa- 
and from four feet to four feet six inches in i rently too large to be admitted into its throat ; 
breadth. The bill, to the corners of the the skin about the eyes is also naked and of 
mouth, measures four inches, and on its ridge the same colour as the pouch ; the eyes, 
two and tlirec quarters ; it i.s of a dark horn which have a remarkable wild stare and are 
colour, and the tip or nail of the upper bill is placed near the bill, look like two little 
much hooked and sharp ; from the base of greenish glass globes. The crown of the 
this it is furrowed on each side nearly to the head, and the neck, are black ; on the hin- 
top, without any visible appearance of nos- der part of the former the feathers appear 
trils *, the lower Dill is compressed, and cover- elongated, and form a sort of loo-^e short 
ed, about the gape of the mouth, with a , crest, in some specimens the throat is 
naked yellowish skin, extended under the white, with a kind of stripe passing from it, 
chin and throat, where it haugs loose, and upward.^, behind each eye; in oiliers the 
larcM a kind ofpoueh, wkiak, togathar with checks and tl.roat arc mixed with brown and 
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white ; and again, in others the head and neck 
are streaked with scratches of the latter 
colour. The middle of the belly is white, 
with a patch of the same colour over each 
thigh ; all the under parts, however, together 
with the back and rump, are commonly of a 
glossy blue black, with green reflections: the 
shoulders, scapulars, and wing-coverts, are of 
a bronze brown, tinged and glossed with 
green, and each feather is bordered witli 
shining blneish black : the secondary quills 
are nearly of the same colour ; the coverts 
and the primaries are dusky. The tail con- 
sists of fourteen stilf husky feathers, which 
look as if they were discoloured by being 
dipped in mud or dirty kennel- water : the 
legs arc thick, strong, black, and coarse, about 
two inches and a half long, and the outer toe 
is more than four in length. I 

The cormorant is found in every climate. 
In Greenland, where it is said they remain 
throughout the year, the jugular pouch is 
made use of by the natives, as a bladder to 
float their fishing-darts, after they arc thrown ; 
their skins, which are tough, are used for 
garments, and their flesh for food ; ** but the 
eggs are top fetid to be eaten even by the 
Greenlanders/' 

^ m m 

These birds usually assemble in flocks on 
the summits and inaccessible parts of the 
rocks which overhang or arc’ surrounded by 
the sea, upon which the female makes her 
nest of the withered sea-tang, weeds, sticks, 
and grasses, which arc cast on shore by the 
waves : she lays four or more greenish- white 
eggs, of the size of those of a goose, but of a 
longer shape. There are writers who assert 
that, ill .some parts of the world, they build 
their nests on trees, like the rook and the 
heron ; other authors, stricken with the sin- 
gular conformation of the feet and the ser- 
rated claws, have ascribed properties to them 
w hich they do not possess, and believe that 
they hold their prey in one foot,Jvhile with 
the other they push forward to the shore, or 
carry it thither, in the same manner, on the 
wing ; but tliis seems mere conjecture, for 
the feet of this tribe are not fitted for any 
such purpose ; they are, like those of all the 
expert divers, placed far behind ; and while, 
by the position of these, and the powerful 
stroke from tlieir broad webs, the bird is 
enabled to pursue and overtake its slippery 
prey, the hook, sharp-edged beak is the only 
lit instrument both to catch and to secure it ; 
and there is no need to use the awkward ex- 
pedient of removing it afterwards to the 
foot. 

At sea, or on the inland lakes they make 
terrible havoc. From the greatest height 
tliey drop down upon the object of pursuit, 
dive after it with the rapidity of a dart, and, 
writh an almost unerring certainty, seize the 
victim ; then emerging with the flsli across 
tbt bUb with a kind of twirl, throw it ap into 


the air, and, dexterously catching it head 
foremost, swallow it whole. 

While at rest on the shore, commonly on 
the ledge of a projecting rock, these birds su, 
more or less, in an erect posture, and .nf 
propped up by the stiff feathers of tin- t:\il ; 
and in places, where they have not e\ peril lu . «l 
the€atal effects of the gun, they have hei n 
known, however w'ary at other to 

and receive repealed shots, without ottVi 
to move out of the danger. At other tion ^ 
and places, while they sit in a doling anti 
stupified state, from the effects of one oi 
their customary surfeits, they may easily lx; 
taken, by throwing nets over them, or by 
putting a noose around their necks, which 
they avoid no further than by slipping the 
head from side to side as long as tliey can. 

NotAvithstanding the natural wiklncss of 
I their disposition, it seems, according to some 
accounts, that certain species of these birds 
have formerly been tamed and rendered sub- 
servient to the purposes of man, both in this 
and other countries. Among the Chinese it 
is said they have frei^ucntly been trained to 
flgh, and that some fishermen keep many of 
them for that purpose, by which tliey gain a 
livelihood. “ A ring placed round the neck 
hinders the bird from swallowing *, its natu- 
ral appetite joins with the will of its ma.ster, 
and it instantly dives at the word of com- 
mand ; while unable to gorge down the lisU 
it has taken, it returns to the keeper, vvlio 
secures it to himself. Sometime.'*, if the fif.li 
be too big for one to manage, two viill act in 
concert, one taking it by the head and the 
other by the tail." In England, according 
to Willoughby, " when they came to the 
rivers, they take off their hoods, and having 
tied a leather thong round the lower pait ol 
their ncck.s, that they may not swallow dicAU 
the fish they catch, they throw them into the 
river. They presently dive under water, and 
there for a nmefwith wonderful svviftne>.s, 
they pursue the fish ; and when tliey have 
caught them, they arise pre.scntly to the top 
of the water, and pressing the fish liylitly 
with their bills, they swallow them, till each 
bird hath in this manner swallowred five or 
six fishes ; then their keepers call them to the 
fist, to vvhicli they readily fly, and, little by 
little, one after another, vomit up all their 
fish, a little bru’sed with the nip they gave 
them witli tlieir bills. When they have done 
fishing, setting the birds on some high place, 
they loose the string from their necks, leav- 
ing the passage to the stomach free and open* 
and for their reward they throw them part of 
the prey they have caught, to each, perchance 
one or two fishes which they by the way, 
as they are falling in the air, will catch most 
dexterously in their mouths. 

Whitelock tells us “That he had a cast of 
them mani^d like hawks, which would coma 
to hand ." He took much pleasure in them, 
and relates, that the best ha had wai one|ia» 
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sented to him by Mr. Wood, Master of the i dusk of eyening, in a tree on the banks of 
Cormorants to Charles the First. I the river Esk, near Netherby, the seat of 

Dr. Heysham relates that, about the year | Sir James Graham. A person who saw them 
1759, one of these birds perched upon the ; settle, fired at random at them in the dark six 
castle at Carlisle, and soon afterwards re - 1 or seven times, without either killing any or 
moved to the cathedral, where it was shot at ; frightening them away : surprised at this, he 
upwards of twenty times without effect ; at ! came again, at day-light, and killed one, 
length a person got upon the cathedraU^red whereupon the rest took flight. — Bewick, 
at, and killed it.” In another instance, a Latham, Willoughby, 
flock of fifteen or twenty perched, at the 

Corn, s . The seeds whicli groflv in ears, not in pods ; grain unreaped ; 
grain in the ear, yet uiitlirashcd ; an excrescence on the foot, hard and 
painful. 

Corns are a very common and a vciy trou-, ped round the coronet, and kept constantly 
blesotne disorder, and may be truly said to be ^ wet. The common practice of pairing out 
often occasioned by the smith, being generally the corn and leaving the bar and crust to be 
in consequence of bad shoeing. Corns most in contact with the heel of the shoe, is doing 
coiT'.monly happen in white feet with weak no good, nor would it afford even temporary 
low lieels ; hut they are too common in feet relief, if the shoe were not bent up or made 
of all coloui s. They are occasioned by the to bear off that quarter a little, as they term 
pressure of the heel of the shoe, either by its it ; yet after riding a few miles the shoe is 
bearing directly on the sole when it is too sure to yield to the horse's weight, and bear 
Ihiii to bear the pressure, or by its forcing the upon the tender heel. It is thus that corns 
heel of the crust inwards. In this way the are made so troublesome as we find them, 
scnsiljlc sole and laniinse are bruised, their and many horses are rendered nearly un- 
hlood-vessels ruptured, and the blood pene- serviceable, or absolutely ruined by this im- 
trates into the pores of lliehorn, causing the proper treatment. Matter is often formed 
dark red appearance observable on removing within the heel from this sort of manage- 
t he shoe, an A ^5 raping off the surface of the ment, and breaks out at the coronet, fre- 
Fol(;. This bruised part is exceedingly ten- ouently doing great mischief, and even ren- 
dtr, and incapable of bearing the pressure of dering the horse useless. When corns have 
the shoe, and so are the crust and bar on each been suffered to go this length the loot must 
side of it. In the trealuu ut of this coniplaiut be poulticed, and all the hollow horn cut 
all this must he (!ast away, that is, all the away. After the inffainmation has been 
parts must be so cutdov.n, crust, bar, and thus completely subdued, the sensible parts 
sole, that w hen a bar ^lioe is applied it may which have been laid bare may be dressed 
be full half an inch distant from its surface, with Friar's balsam and the tar ointment. 
In tliis way a horse will be able to do his The radical cure of corns is always practica- 
work, provided the slioe is removed, and the ble if taken early, but in old cases the sen- 
heel pared down as often as is necessary. As sible parts will always remain in a tender 
in this case the frog will be constantly rcceiv- state, however carefully they may be treats, 
ing considerable pressure ^’om the bar shoe, and will always require the defence of the 
it is necessary to take care that the heels are bar shoe^ applied as I have described. A 
not too thick and inflexible, in which case it run at grass without shoes is a great relief to a 
is necessary to rasp them ; and whenever horse with corns, provided the tender heel is 
there is a morbid degree of lieat in the feet, cut down as 1 have described, and the heel 
or dryness, tlu‘y should be kept constantly and quarter rasped very thin. When ^ 
moist and cool in the stable, either by poul- cal cure is attempted, this is the most likely 
tice or by several folds of old woollen wrap- means of effecting it. — White, 

Corncrake, {Fide Landrail.) 

CouNKous, a. Horny, of a substance resembling horn. 

Cornet, s . Cornet of a horse, is the lowest part of his pastern that runa 
round the coflin. 

Corpulent, a. Fleshy, bulky. 

Corroborant, a. Having the power to give strength. 

Corrode, v. To eat away by degrees. 

Corrosion, s . The power of eating or wearing away by degrees. 
Costive, o. Bound in the body ; close, uiipenncable 
Costiveness, s . The state of the body in which excretion is obetrsclii. 
Cot, 0 A small house, a hut, a bed. 
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C<rrTOV, i. The ilown of the cotton tree ; a plant ; cloth or stuff made of 
cotton. 

Couch, i\ To lie down in a place of repose ; to lie down on the knees, as 
a beast, to rest ; to lie down in ambush. 

Couch a\t‘ a. Lyin^ dowMi, squatting-. 

Coviv, 6*. A small creek or. bay ; a shelter, a cover. 

Cover, v. To overspread any thing; with something; else; to hide by 
anilicial appearances; to brood on: to copnlate with a female. 

CovKK, Any thing that is laid over another ; a concealment, a screen ; 
shelter , a wood, a thicket or place planted with furze or brushwood ; a 
breeding- place for foxes. To draw a cover — to search it for foxes, by 
seiidins the hounds throu»h. 


JiKln-ious iiLjtsineti will observe where' 
lo\' ^ like best to lie ; this must, of course, 
rill V in ilin'erent countries, and a knowledge 
ol the rountrj’ will best direct ibem in this 
respi ct. V\ here there are large tracts of 
cover, such observation will save time in lind- 
ing ; generallj' speaking, foxes prefer covers 
tluil III! high, arc dry and thick at the bottom, 
lliat are out of the wind, and are on the 
Miiinv side of hills. The cover where a fox 
is found, wlieii it has remained still anytime. 
Will piohuh.'y produce a second. In nutting 
time, Inrze-hrakes and two or three years^ 
coppices are the only quiet places for a fox to 
kenuel in ; when pheasant- shooting begins, 
old covers are more likely. The season 
wlien foxes are most wild and strong, is near 
i'lirisiinas ; a hunlsinuii must, at that season, 
lose no time in drawing, and he as silent as 
x'ssiide ; three or four > ears’ coppices, with 
icatli or fui7.e at the lioiloin, are then ino.st 
likely. The male foxes, about (Uiri.stuias, 
travel miles after llio females, and, when 
hunted, generally tun directly for the counliy 
from vvhciiec (hey came ; the compiler ha^ at 
♦.list season, in the course of three weeks, 
killed two hrace of tlog-foxcs from one cover, 
where l!ie least distance was twelve, and in 
one ofllie four chases was extended to doulile 
tile niiml»(*r of miles, from the ]»lace of uii- 
krnin lling, to the spot where the fox was 
killed. 

NN lien a string of small covers have plenty 
of foxes in tlicni, some caution is rieeessarv to 
prevent their being all disturbed in utieidav. 
Foxes are said to go down wind to their 
kennel, but, liowever that may be, the liuiits. 
man should hegiu drawing at the furliie.sl 
cover down the wind, and proceed frniii eover 
to cover up the wind, till ho finds; these 
advantages will attend it ; he will draw the 
covers more speedily, ‘here will bo less iliHi- 
culty in getting lio-jiids awa> , and ax llie fox 
most likely will inii to the covers already 
drawn, there is the less probability of chang> 
ing, and the co ers which are up the vviml, 
beyond where the fov is Ibjtid, reiiijin per- : 
fccMv uudislurbcd. 

Never bunt the siiiall, unti! the lnr;re covert i 
litv« been well rattled; for it would he bad j 
drirt from the furner to the latter ! 


to increase the number. Tf foxes are meant 
to i>e thinned and di.^persed, honnds must 
throw olV at the same cover, us long as a fox 
can be found. Hounds that ennio away with 
the lirst fox that bieaks, do not disturb I ho 
e.over, and may expect to imd there again tho 
next day ; hut where foxes are scarce, the 
same cover should nevtr be d'^awii two days 
fullowiiig. 

Firze cot ers cannot be drawn too cln.se, and 
if a fox i.s there found, he shoalil nevei- he 
hallooed until tpiite clear of them ; from such 

C laces, honnds are sure to go **11’ -well with 
im; and it would be the heigi t of '•.rncllv to 
baad biin buck into the bounds' mouths 
♦ ♦ sc 

Much depends on the lirst finding tnx. 

vlio. if weli found, may he said to he lir.lf 
killed. 'I’iie liuntsinun should draw (|uietiy, 
and up the wind; this is materia!; ilie fox, 
by drawing up the wi^d, does not hear the 
approach of tlic Imiimls, who by this means 
are also witliin hearing ; besides, should tlio 
fox turn down the wind, a.s mo.st probably ho 
will, it lets the hounds all in. If covers uro 
small, and from which a fox cannot break 
then do no hurt, but late in 
the season foxe.s are wild, particularly in 
covers that arc often hiinteu ; and should 
there he any noise, ‘hey will slink their ken- 
nels and get too mucli advantage ; the whip- 
per-iii, where this is sii.-«pected to hajipen, 
should get the opposite side of the cover, 
before the hounds are thrown into it. 

♦ * * 

AVhen foxes are numerous, there is no 
occasion for an early hour, and when they are 
weak, by hunting lute, they give better chases; 
when foxes are strong, hounds ought then to 
have the advantage which hunting early all’ords 
tlieiii. When hounds go out late, they should 
immediately proceed where it is likely to 
iind, which, for the must part, is tlrat cover 
where hounds have been least in ; if a fox is 
not soon found, a long and tiresome day is 
generally the (.oii.sequeiice ; when the cover 
i.N thick, particularly if it be furzy, it should 
be drawn slowly ; a fox at a late boar will 
keep his kennel iiiiiil hounds come close apoo 
him. — Ikvkfttrd. — Dantel, j 
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Covert, a, A shelter, a defence. Coverts of the Tsui, {Uropygium 
• Linn.), in Ornithology, are feathers which cover the tail on the upper 
side at the base. 

Covey, #. A hatch, an old bird with her young ones; a number of birds 
together. 

Cough, a, A convulsion of the lungs. 

Cough, v . To have the lungs convulsed ; to make a noise in endeavouring 
to evacuate the peccant matter from the lungs* 


Chronic Cough , — It may appear strange to 
a person niiacquaintod witb tlie animal econo- 
my, that what is taken into the stomach 
should alTcct the mucuous membrane of the 
lungs, and that of the larynx, which is the 
seat of chronic cough. It is in the following 
manner: when the stomach is distended by 
hay, and especially if that hay is had, it is 
gradually weakened, and rendered incapable 
of performing its olHce properly ; hence the 
chyle is erode, and unlit for tho purpose it 
was intended for, that is, forming pure blood. 
By this imprudent method of feeding them, 
the blood is rendered impure, and of course 
all the secretions become so likewise. 7!lius 
it is that the bland mucous tluid, formed 
upon the internal membrane of the wind-pipe 
and its branches, for the purpose of defeuding 
and lubricatjni' it, becomes saline and acri. 
inonious, and a source of constant irritation t 
hence arises the cough. It is coiiinionly 
observed, that horses with chronic cough have 
immoderate appetites both for hay and water; 
and though people have suspected some con- 
nexion between this circumstance and the 
cough, they have not perceived the entire 
dependence of the cough upon it, which they 
might easily have done by a very simple ex- 
periment. Let a horse all'ected wiih chronic 
cough be fed moderately upon green food 
only, and it will generally be found that the 
chronic cough will gradually go off. Hut let 
the horse return to his funner method of 
feeding, and tiie disease will quickly reappear. 

There is no occasion to say much ou the 
Ireatiiient and prevention of this disorder, 
when arising from improper feeding. It may 
l>o useful, however, to observe, that when the 
appetite has been depraved, and the digestive 
power weakened by long continued itnproper 
feeding, they cannot be suddenly restored : 
and it will often retjuire a steady perseverance 
in a careful system of feeding, atid the use of 
diuretic medicine, in such a way, however, 
as to keep up only a moderate degree of in- 
creased action in the kidneys, without 
injuring those organs, or affecting the 
stomach : and this may be accomplished by 
giving half an ounce of nitre in a little corn 
twice or three times a day, or the powder 
described afterwards. If a horse is inclined 
to eat his litter, he should be muz/lcd during 
the night, and in the day timo it should be 
taken from him. 

Chronic cough is sometimes a consequence 
of a violent aitack of catarrh or strangles. 


especially when there has been considerable 
soreness and inllainmation of the throat, ex- 
tending, in some degree, perhaps, to the 
larynx, lloaring often originates in the same 
cause. I have known an obstinate chrotiio 
cough cured, by drenches composed of oxy- 
luel, ora syrup made with treacle and vinegar ; 
also by a decoction of garlic with linseed oil. 
Barbadnes tar and oil, with balsam of sulphur, 
have also been employed as remedies for 
cough. It is not improbable that these 
drenches, by stimulating the throat, may 
improve the secretion of the mucous membrane 
of the larynx, or render it less irritable. 

Blistering the throat externally may also 
be of use. In the human subject, gargles, 
made of infusion of Cayenne pepper, tmvo 
been employed in hoarseness, and a syrup 
made from a decoction of horse-radish ; with 
a view, probably, of improving the mucuous 
secretion of the larynx. Opium will fre- 
quently put a stop to ebronio cough fur a day 
or two ; but its effect, I believe, is never 
permanent. This seems to prove, bovvover, 
that the cough depends, in some measure, on 
a morbid sensibility of the larynx. 

REMEDIES. 

COUGH BALL. 

No. 1, Gum ammuniao , 2 or 3 drs. 

Powdered squills . 1 dr. 

Camphor . . 1 dr. 

Ginger . , 1 dr. 

Castile soap . . 2 drs. 

Oil of aniseed . 20 drops. 

Syrup and ilour enough to form ibe ball. 
No. 2. Strained tiirpentiue . 8 oz. 

Yellow resiu . . 4 oz. 

Olive oil . .2 oz. 

Hard soap . • 8 oz. 

Put these in a pan over a slow fire, and, 
when perfectly melted, stir in of powdered 
giuger six ounces ; allspice, powdered, six 
ounces; liquorice powder, or linseed powder, 
enough to form a mass lit for making balls. 
The dose, from one and a half to two ounces, 
to be given for two or three sneresstve morn- 
ings, or until it act.s as a diureiic. When a 
horse, affected with cough, becomes costive, a 
clyster may be thrown up ; or he may be kept 
chiefly on green food, or bran mashes, for a 
few days. I have observed, in some cases, 
that the cough-ball has been more ellioaoioua 
when preceded by a mild purgative with a 
drachm of calomel. The following powder 
has sometimes been found a good remedy for 
coughs, especially when the horse’a diet tDf. 
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exercise hare been oarefullj attended to; and ^ DREnCJVi For COOGh. 

io cases where the couj^h has appeared to be Bruise three ounces of fresh 'squills In 

ruined to the larvnx the following drench a mortar, or four or live ounces of garlio; and 

hM aone good. i^ide Blaine. macerate in twelve ounces of vinegar in a alow 

oven, or on a hot plate, for an hour ; strain 
Take of nitre, levigated antimony, nnd off the liquid part, and add to it treacle or 
powdered resin, of each two or three drachms ; honey one pc^nd. The dose should be three 
mix for one dose, and give it every inortiiiig | or four ounces in bad coughs ; where there 
in a mash until it acts ns a diuretic. When appears great irritation in the larynx, two 
oongli happens to young horses, and the mem- '• teaspoonfuls or one tablespoonful of tincture 
branes of the eye appear red, the loss of a | of opium may be added to two or three 
little blood, and a clyster, are likely to do j doses. A dose may be given every morn- 
good. ' ing- — White, 


CouLTERXEB, {Fratcrcula arctica^ Biiiss.) s, 

If the conlterneh is, hftwever, a robber nf 
I rahhit-burrows, it is too fnrinidahly armed to 


The weight of this species is between twelve 
and thirteen onnees ; length exceeds twelve 
inches. The bdl is of a very singular form ; 
it is about an inch and a half deep at the base, 
much compressed sideways, and arched, but 


allow of rettiliation with impunity, and few 
birds or beasts dare venture to attack it in 
its retreat. Sometimes, however, as Jacob- 


ends in a point, where tlie upper mandible is son tells ns, the raven makes bold to offer 
a little hooked : at the base of this mandible battle ; but as soon as be approaches, the 
is an elevated rim, full of small punctures of conlterneh catches him under the throat with 
a light colour ; next to which is a space of her be.'*k, and ^iticks her claws into his breast 
blueish grey, at the hottoiu of which the nos- till lie screams out with pain and tries to get 


trils are lodged at the edge, which is a long 
narrow slit ; Irom thence it is orange-coloured 
with four oblique furrows ; the under mandi- 
ble corresponds in colour, but has only three 
furrows; irides hazel, in so'Uf> greyish; or- 
bits, red; above the eye is a triangular cal- 
lous protuberance, beneath «n oblong one; 


way^; hut the conlterneh keeps fast hold of 
him, and tumbles him about till both fre- 
quently (all into the sea, where the raven is 
drowned, and the conlterneh returns in tri- 
umph to her nesi. But should the raven, at 
the iirst onset, get hold of the conllerneh’s 
nc*jk, lie generally conies oil’ victorious, kills 
the top of the head and svimle upper parts are : the mother, and feasts on her eggs or her 
black, passing round the neck in a collar; young.” On 8t. Margaret^ Ishnd, near 8t, 
the sides of (lie head and all tlie under parts | David’s, we have seen the fishermen draw 
ore pure while ; the chin in some is grey, in ' them out of iheir holes in a singular manner; 
others white, and the cheeks are grey ; quills by introducing the hand into the hole, which 
dusky ; tail short, and consists of sixteen is seized by tlie bird, who sullbrs himself to 
feathers; legs and feet orange ; claws black, be drawn nut rallier than loose his hold. In 
the inner one much hooked. ; other places they are caught by ferrets, and 

It is remarked that the liill of this bird va- the young are pickled. 


rics much according to age ; at first lie has no 
furrows, and is of a dusky. colour, the yellow 
colour and furrows increasing with age. 

These birds appear on many parts of our 
rocky coasts about the middle of Anrit, and 
begin to breed about the middle of May. On 
the stupendous cliffs of Dover, und such 
places, they deposit tmir single eggs, in the 
holes and crevices ; in other places they bur- 
row like rabbits, if llie soil is light ; hut more 
frequentjy take possession of rabbit-burrows, 
and lay their eggs many feet under ground. — 
This is the case on Priestholm Isle, off the 
coast of Anglcsea, and other small islands off 
St. David’s. head, where the soil is sandy. 


About the latter end of August they retire 
from our coast, and have nil completely mi* 
grated by the beginning of 8ep(eniber, toge- 
ther with ihe razor-bills and guillemot.s. 

The egg is white, hnfis occasionally found 
obscurely sjieckled with cinereous, about the 
size of a hen's ; their principal food is small 
fish, particularly sprats, with which they feed 
their young It is not known to what parts 
they retire when they leave our coast, hut 
they have been found in abundance in various 
parts of the southern aud northern hemis- 
phere. — Montayu» 


Counter, s , A false piece of money used as means of reckoning. 

Counter, ad» Contrar}^ to, in opposition to; the wrong way; contrary 
ways. 

Couple, 9. A chain or lie that holds dogs together ; two, a brace ; a male 
and his female. 

Couple, u. To chain together ; to join to one another; to join embrnees. 

Course, 9 , Race, career ; track or line in which a ship sails ; a tract of 
ground set apart for horse-racing. 
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The following Alt* the abbreviations used ill M, 

designating the different courses at Newmar- Y. C. Yearling conrse ; ti m47 

ket, with their respeolive measurements ; as R. C. Round course , . 3 6 kS 

also, other abbreviations used, in describing D. M. Diicli mile . .07 IH4 

races, throughout the united kingdom A.M. Ahinj^don mile , 0 7 211 

M. F. Y. K. M. Rowley mile .10 1 

B. C, The Beacon course * 4 1 138 T. M.M. Two middle miles of B, c. 1 7 115 

L. T. M. Last three miles of do. 3 0 4-> 0. C. Duke's course. 

D. I. From the ditch in . 2 0 117 F. C. Fox’s course. 

T. L, I* From the turn of the An. .M. Aiu*a'»tcr milt?. 

lands in . .05 18t B. jM. Buriloirv’s mile, 

f. C. Clermont Course . 1 5 C. S. C. ('raven stakes course. 

A. F. Across the Hal . . 1 1 41 M. D. Miles and distance B. C. 

T. y, C. Two-year-old course 0 5 130 , 

Course, r. To hunt, to pursue ; to pursue with do^s that hunt in view; 

to put to speed, to force to run. 

CouftSER, A swift liorso. 

Couusixn, s. The pur.siiit of hares with i^royhoiinds. 

The ancient haws of Cnursincj established lare most torus won ; and if one gave as 
by the Duke of Norfidk in queen Kli/.;»l»elli’s many turns as the oilier, then he that bore tlio 
reign, and agreed to by the nohility and gentry haie, won. 

who then followed the diversion, have been A go-by or hearing the hare was equira. 
always held authentic. lent to two turns. 

The Feulerer, or person wiio lets loiise^the If neither dog turns the hare, he that led 
greyhounds, was to receive (hose that were last to the cover won. 

matched to run together into his leash, as If one dog turned the bare, served himself 
soon as he came into the held, and to follow iml turned her again, it was as much as a cote, 

next to the hare (inder, nr iitni tliat was t.. ’ .. .^jined two turns. 

start (he lmfe,*until he came to the form, and If ail the course were equal, the dog that 
no horse or footmen were to go before, or on bore the hare, won ; if the hare was not borne, 
either side, but directly behind for the space the cause was adjudged dead, 
of about forty yards. If a dog (ell in a course, and yet performed 

A hare was not to he coursed with more than his part, he might challenge the advantage of 
a brace of greyhounds. ^ a turn more than he gave. 

The hare finder was to give the bare three If a dog turned the hare, served himself, 
soho's before he put he put her from her form, .. id gave divers cotes, and \eT In the end stood 
to give notice to the dogs that they may attend still in the fi»"ld, the other dog, if he ran lioiiia 
her starting. to the cover, although he gave no turn, was 

'file hare was to have twelve score yards adjmlged the winner, 
law before (he dogs were loosed, unless (he If hy accident a dog was rode over in his 
small distance from (he cover would not ad- course, the course was void, and he that did 
mit it without danger of immediately losing the mischief was to make reparation for tlio 
her, damage. 

The dog that gave the first turn, and dur- If u dog gave the first and last turn, and 
ing the course, if thwe was neither cole, slip, there was no other advantage betwixt them, 
nor wrench, won. he that gave tlie odd|p: n won. 

A cote is when the grejliound goes end- He that came first at ihe death, took up the 
ways by his fellow, and give the hare a turn, hare, saved her from being torn, cherished 
A cote served for (wo terms, and two trip- ilie dogs, and cleansed their months from the 
pings or jerkins for a cole; if the hare did wool, was adjudged to have the hare for his 
not turn quite about, she only wrenched, and trouble. 

two wrenches stand for a turn. Those that were judges of the course, were 

Ifthere were no cotes given bet ween a brace to give ilieir decision before they departed 
of greyliounds, but that one of them served i out of the field, 
the other at turning, then he that gave the I 

Cow, .V. The female of the bull. 

Crab, 8 . A shell-fish ; a wild apple, the tree that bears a wild apple. 
Crabkk, 8 . The water-rat. 

Crack, s , A sudden disruption ; chink, fissure, narrow broach ; the soaiid 
of any body bursting or falling ; any sudden and quick sound ; any 
breach, injury, or diminution ; a flaw. 

Cracks or Ulcers m the Heels are verj | painfal, often cause lameness, and, from im. 
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proper treatment* often prove very obstinate, tnisobief might thereby be done* Tbongh the 
An emollient poultice sliould be at iirst ap- disease is entirely local* it may not be amUt 
plied, and continued for a few days, or until to give half an ounce of nitre once or twice a 
the innanimation has completely subsided, day in his mash. 

The crack, or ulcer, as well as all the hollow Horses that are constantly kept trimmed 
part of the pastern or heel, should be covered out in the heels* often lose the hair from the 
with the following paste, which is to remain part by the constant friction of the dirt in the 
two or three days, and then washed oil* and roads ; and, besides the deformity this occa- 
repeated. When the crack is perfectly healed sions* they are still more liable to those pain, 
or dried up by this astringent paste, a little fui cracks. I have lately found the following 
salad c:l or fresh hog’s lard isoucii necessary treatment successful. If the cracks are very 
to supple the part. In obstinate cases it is f^infiil, poultice for one day and night, then 
necessary to keep the horse perfectly at rest wash them three times a day with the follow, 
until the crack is healed* and sometimes to ing lotion, for one or two days ; after this 
apply the following ointment spread on a apply the astringent ointnaent* which genc<* 
pledget of tow, and confined by a bandage : — rally heals them in a short time 
Take of liiliarage plaster . . 2 oz. lotion. 

Best salad oil . . . 1 oz. Super.acetate of lead and sulphate 

Melt slowly, and when removed from the of zinc* of each . , 2 dr, 

fire, continue stirring until it is cold. Water , . . ,8 oz. 

Three of these dressings will generally cure Mix. 

the disorder. During this treatment the ASTRINGENT OINTMENT 

horse must not be taken out for exercise, but Super-acetate of lead, sulphate of zinc* 
be turned louse into a cool box or out-liouse, vinegar, of each two drachms, rub well 
vhere ho inuv move himself about gently, together in a large mortar ; then add melted 
As he takes no exercise during this time, be httg’s lard, four ounces, and continue stirring 
should be fed with bran mashes, and have hrAkly until perfectly incorporated and nearly 
only very little hay, as his bowels would cold. — White, 
otherwise be loaded with excrement, and much • 

Ckakt,^, Manual art; ennning ; small sailinj^ vessels. 

CiiAG, <9, A roiig^h steep rock; the rug*ge(i protuberances of rocks; 

the neck. 

Guam, To stuff, to fill with more than can conveniently be held; to 
fill with fo(xl beyoiul satiety ; to fatten fowks. 

Barley !itid wheat meal are generally the are cratnined, which is continued for a fort- 
basis nr chief ingredient, in all fattening mix* night* and they are then sold to the higglers, 
tares for chickens and fowls ; hut in Sussex, Those fowls, full grown* weigh seven pounds 
ground oats are used, and in that Cfiinily, 1 each, the average weight live pounds* but 
think* oats are in higher repute (or fattening there are instances of individuals double tho 
than elsewhere, many large hogs being there weight. 

fattened with them. The food given liiein is The Workingham melhod of feeding is to 
ground oats made into gruel, mixed with hfigs' coniine (he fowls in a dark place, and cram 
grease, sugar, pol-liquor, ami milk ; or ground them with n paste made of barley. meal* mut. 
UHts, treacle* and suet, sheeps' plucks, 6kC. Ion suet* treacle, or coarse sugar* and milk. 
The fowls are kept very warm, and crammed an<l they are found completely ripe iu a fort- 
morning and night. Tile pot liquor is mixed night. If kept longer* the fever that is 
with a few handfuls ^f oatmeal and boiled* induced by this continued state of repletion 
with which the meal is kneaded into crams or renders them red and unsaleable, and fre. 
rolls of a proper size. The fowls are put quenlly kills them.— Afotilew^. 
into the coop* two or f three days before they I 

Cramp, s , A spasm or contraction of the limbs ; a piece of iroA bent 
each end, by which two bodies are held together ; an implement for re- 
moving or replacing the main-spring of a gun lock. 

Cramp, v . To pain with cramps or twitches ; to restrain ; to bind with 
cramp-irons. 

Crane, a. A bird with a long beak ; an instrument made with ropeS| pul- 
eya, and hooks, by which great weights are raised. 

Craw, a. The crop or first stomach of birds. 

Craw-fish, a A small sheil-fish found in brooks. 

Crsance, a. In Falconry, a long and light string, which must always be 
Qed io the leash when lessons are given to a young hawk. 
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Cr&at, Any tuft or ornament of the head. 

CaKSTED, a. Adorned with a plume or crest; wearing a comb. 
CaEt'ACEOUS, a. Abounding with chalk, chalky. 

Crew, 3. A company of people associated for any purpose ; the comjtany 
of a ship. 

Crib, a. The rack or manger of a stable ; the stall or cabin of an ox. 


Crib-biting, though only a trick or habit 
which a horse gets, ami which he may teach 
Biiollier that stands next him, especial 
young horse, may be considered as a disorder, 
because it renders him very liable to indiges- 
tion and flatulent oolio. There is no doubt 
that in orib-bitinga horse swallows air, and I 
have seen a horse distend his stomach and 
bowels with it in an enormous degree, and he 
would thereby often g«*t the flatulent colic, 
and sometimes awell himself that be could ! 

Cribbage, 3 . A game at cards. 

Cribbage, a game differing from all others | 
by its immense variety of chances, and gene- 
rally reckoned useful to instruct young people 
in the science of calculation, is played several 
ways, either by two, three, or four persons, 
with five, six, or sometimes eight cards : the 
rules also vary a little in different companies ; 
but the following are those most generally 
allowed. 

The dealer 'id'ay discover his own cards, 
though if he show any of his adversary's, the 
adversary is entitled to mark two points, and 
is also at liberty to call a fresh deal. 

Should too many cards be dealt to either 
party, the noii-dealer may score two points, 
and likewise demand another deal, upon the 
error being detected previous to taking up 
the caids ; but if be should not choose a new 
deal, the extra cards must be drawn : and 
when^any player is observed to have in hand 
more ihan the proper number of oards, the 
opponent may set up four points, and also call 
a new deal. 

If any player , meddle with the cards after 
dealing, till the period of catting them for the 
turn-up card, hii opponent may score two 
points. 

^Vheu any player scores more than he is 
entitled to, the other party may not only put 
him back as mtay points as are overmarked^ 
by* i'ik«vvM8 aoort Um tame antra Bumber for 

Ida owB lant* 


scarcely move. The only convenient method 
of preventing crib-biting is to put a leather 
strap round the neck.cloHe to the jaws, which 
prevents him from laying hold of the manger ; 
it may impede his feeding, however, and this 
must be attended to. A muzzle aometimea 
answers the purpose. 

The compiler nas known horses effectually 
oared of crih- biting by merely leaving them 
lose in the stabler— 


Should either party meddle even with bis 
' n pegs unnecessarily, the opponent may 
take two points, and if any one take out hia 
front peg, he must place the same back behind 
the other; though when any are misplaced by 
accident, a by-stander is to replace the same 
according to the best of his judgment, but 
never otherwise interfere. 

When an} player iniscalcnlates, or neglectt 
to set up what he is entitled to, the adversary 
is, in some companies, allowed to take (be 
points so omitted ; but in other companiei 
this rule is not observed, the inattentive player 
being only prohibited from afterwards scoring 
them. 

Each player may place bis own oardt, 
when done with, on the pack. 

In live-curd cribbage, the cards to be 
dealt one by one alternately ; but when played 
with six cards, it is ousiomary to give three, 
and if with eight cards, four at a time. 

The noD(?'(lealer, at the commencement of 
the game, in live-card cribbage, scores three 
points, called taking throe for Imt : but in 
six and eight-card cribbage (his is not done. 

Some parties permit flushes in play to be 
reckoned, when three or more cards of a suit 
are laid down successively ; that is, the per* 
son playing the third card reckons three, and 
the player laying down a fourth of the same 
I suit scores four, and so on if live, six, or Bswe 
lota be played. 
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Crickrt, ». An insect that chirps about ovens or 6re-plaeos ; s spnt. 



Of all the En{(llsh atliletio {Fnmfa, none per* 
haps presents so fine a scope fur bringing into 
full and constmt play the qualities both of the 
mind and body as that of cricket. A man 
who is essentially stupid will not make a tine 
cricketer ; neither will he who is not essen- 
tiailv active. He must i>e active in all his 
faculties — he must be active in mind to pre> 
pare for every advantage ; and active in eye 
and limh|^ avail himself of those advantages. 
He intisf*p cool-teuipcred, and, in the best 
sense of fn« term — IVIanCy, for he must be 
eble to endure fatigue, and to make light of 
pain ; since, like all alhletio sports, cricket 
IS not unattended with danger, resulting fiom 
inatlentioi^nd inexperience. The accidents, 
however, Aendaiil upon the players at cricket 
conuiioniy arise from uiiwatclitulnesH, or slow, 
ness of 036. A short-sighted person is as 
an t to become a cricketer, as one deaf would 
be todiforiminate the most delicate gradations 
and varieties in tones ; added to which, he 
m'ist he in constant jeopardy of serious injury. 

Tbi.<i notable game is thoroughly British. Its 
derivation is probably from the Saxon 
word signifying a stick. Strutt, however, 
in his '* Sports and Pastimes,’' states that he 
can find no record of the game uuder its pre* 
sent appellation *' beyond the commencement 
of the last century, where it occurs in one of 
tbe songs published by D’Uifrey, The first 
fanr lines of ** Of a noble race was Sbenkin,' ’ 
run thus : — 

** Her was the prettiest fellow 
At foot-ball or at crUJutf 
At bunting chase, or ttinible race, 

How feallj her oonld prick it/' 

Tbe same historian of oar games dcabts not 
ibai erioket derived its origin from tbe ancient 


game of olnb-hall, the patronymics ot which 
hoing compounded of Welch and Danish 
( clu-ppa and bol ) do not warrant his conolu* 
sion, the Saxon being an elder occupant of 
our island. The circumstance, however, of 
there being no illustration extant — no missal 
illuminated with a gronp engaged in this king 
of atliletio games, as Is tbe case with its ple- 
beian brother, the club-bali ; also from its 
constitution being of a more civil and compli- 
cated character, we may rationallyJnfer that 
it is the oflspring of a more polite, i(||t <*11 
events of a maturer age, than its fellow. Tbs 
game of club-ball appears to have been no 
other than the present well-known bai-and« 
ball, which, with .similar laws and customa 
prescribed in the plating at it, was doubtless 
anterior to trap-bail. The trap, indeed, 
carries with it an air of refinement in the 
•‘inrrch of mechaoisiii/’ 

They who are acquainted with some of the 
remote and unfrequented villages of England, 
where the primiiive manners, customs, and 
! games of our ancestors survive In the perfec- 
Ition of rude and nnadulterated simplicity, 
must have remarked tlie lads playing at a 
game which is the same in its outline and 
principal features as the consummale piece ot 
perfection that at this day is the glory of 
** Lord’s” and the pride of English aihlctu; j 
-—1 mean the one in which a single stick it 
appointed for a wicket, ditto for a bat, iwd 
tne same repeated, of about three inches 
length, fur a ball. If this be iioi toe ongimil 
of toe game lit cricket, it is a plebiau iiniiu- 
tion of it. 

The oenstitation of this pastime ha*( under- 
gone considerable alteraiiuns and improve- 
meats since it has become a favourite and 
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fMblfta%h2« reorcfttioo. Bren till as Uto as 
tba ^aar I770, for instance, the wicket bad 
aonaisted of two stumps, when a third, the ; 
oentro one, was added : — a decided improve- 1 
ffient; seeing that it multiplied the chances ! 
to the batter of being howled out, consequent- 
ly Increased the dillicultv of his position, and 
tnerehy exalted his maintaining it for ,anv 
length of time into the greater merit: for 
under the old svstem, if the ball passed 
between the slumps, the batter was not con- 
sidoredout ; und«*r the improved system, such 
an event cannnt happen ; for the three stumps 
are not pilciied at so great a distance from 
each other as to allow of the transit of the 
bail with lit knocking off the bale, which 
decides the fate and exiatance of the batsman. 
The bale too, which crowns the stumps, for- 
merly consisted of a siagle piece of wood, and 
therefore required a comniderahle conctis. 
lion of the ball to remove it, without which 
the batter cannot be declared to be out ; it is 
now divided in the centre, snd consequently 
a very slight agitation of either of the outside 
atuinps will displace the one half resting upon 
it ; and this is equally fatal to the batsinanas 
if the two were knocked off. * 

The formation of the bat has also under. 

f ont considerable ebango and improvement. 

n an old code of “ the Law.H of (’riekel, 
revised at the^Star and Garter, Pall-mall, on 
February 25, 1774, by a coiiiaiitte of noble- 
men and gentlemen,” the rules and dtrectioni 
are prefaced by a wood-cut of the bat then in 
use, by which it appears that it was curved, 
and the face flat. 

The modern bat is not only perfectly 
upright, but its face is convex, which sgnin 
increases the dilliculiy to the player ; for, in 
striking Ae ball, unless he meet it directly in 
the centre of his bat, (he olMiices are inany, 
that, from the convexity in (he face of the hut. 
the ball will fly off in a diagoiml line, and 
the player may be caught out. The t lode ot 


batter may strike it, and obtain wba^ nlvan- 
tsge he 01 ^ 1 , and if be be bowled out, it ia not 
reckoned. A good bowler is s most valuable 
member of the game, and one on whom suc- 
cess mainly depends. The hall must not 
weigh more than five ounces and three quar- 
ters, nor less than five ounces and a half. 

The bat most not be wider than four inches 
and a half; iu height, excluaive of the handle, 
shonid be twenty .one inches. There is iioab- 
sotnlelaw respectingtbeheightof the bat ; tlij», 
however, i.s found to be the most convenient. 

The striker, or batsman, is coiiiined by « 
a r»ne, cut purrullel with hi« wicket, and four 
feet distant from it. This line is termed the 
popping crease. If he transgress this boun- 
dary while the ball is in piny, (he wicket, 
keeper, or any other pla>er holding the kali, 
is at libe'-ty to put him out, by striking down 
his wicket with the bail. This, however, 
must always be done by means of the ba.l, 
itself ; either by throwing it, or, if near 
enough, by keping the ball in hand at the 
time of putting down the wicket. 

The wicket-keeper holds likewise an im. 
portant station in the game. He stands op- 
posite to the bowler, and behind the wicket 
at which the striker is playing. The duties 
of the wicket-kfcprr are too various to be 
detHiU-d in tliis work, which, of course, af. 
feett no more than to give an outline of the 
principle of the game. 

, IWhidcs the bow ler and wicket-keeper, who 
arc tha two lno^t serviceable men in the 
field •, there are the first short slip, who 
: Btamls near to the wicket-keeper, conse- 
quently behind the wicket, yet diagonally in 
front of the batter. 

The point directly faces the striker. His 
station is about seven yards from tne pop- 
ping-crea.HC 

The middle wicket stands on the off side, 
atid about twenty- three- yards from the strik- 
er's wicket. 


hylituig the has changed with its alteration The leg or hip has his appointment about 
of foriii ; the chief injunction now being to a sixteen yards from the poppiug-crease, be- 
yoiiiiff player to keep bis b>u as upright as hind the batt r. 

posaible. llie Imig-stop is placed behind the wicket- 

Tbe regular and full gama of cricket is keeper, to save the balls he may miss as Uiey 
coiiipoMeil of twenty-two players, eleveu in come from the bowler ; for the batters may 
enob Baob party aUo aelects an uni. take the advantage of running when a ball 

pire, to whom all disputes are referred ; who has been over-thruwn, or has not been stop- 
decide whether a player be out or not j and ped after the bowler has delivered it, although 
iruin whose judgment there is ho appeal. it may liot have been struck. 

The wickets are pitched ouposite to each The long slip stands in a line with the 
other, upon the most level and advantageous striker, and between the point and short sUp. 
ground, and Iwentjr^two yards asunder. They but farther out in jtU;;. held.' 
must stand twentjr-eeven inches out of tlra A man to cover the middle-wicket and the 

1 ground, and (be baili inuat be eight iiicbes in point, standa on the off-side of the striker, 
ength. in a line with tlie wickets, a mark It is hisduty to save those balls that either of 
isi-oui in the turf, three feel in length, which the above may havt missed. 

IS (eriued the ^wling crease ; and at right The long held on the off aidet stands be- 
angles with this is a short line, oalled the tween the middle wicket and the bowler, bat 
mturo crease. The bowler, in delivering bia at acoositlerable distance, to aayothehiirdhits. 
ball. •* compelled^ to have one foot before, The long held on the on-side is stationed 
and Ihe^ other behind this crease ; and if he at a great &tanoe from the atriker, and on 
iul, U It the duty of the umpire at his wioket , the other side of the bowler firom the man last 
to asU oal— ** No ball 1” in which ease, Ut||| mentioned* 
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After every four have been bowleci, I ther information respecting: the laws of this 
the umpire calls *' Over 1' when the whole j game, witli instructions to the young player, 
party, who are seeking out, (with theexcep- 1 referred to a little work entitled “ The 
tion, of course, of the howler and wicket- j Young Cricketer s Tutor, by John Nyren, 
keeper) change their positions to the onpo- 1 *or many years a player in the cele- 

site (quarters of the field, ^ j brated llambledon Club.''] 

— The reader who may desire far- 1 

Crimp, v. To make several cuts across tlie spine of a fish when just taken 
out of the water, hy which it is rendered firmer uhi*n produced at table. 
Crimson, Rod, somewhat darkened wiili hluo ; red tn geiierul. 
CiiiNOSK, a. Hairy, full of hnir. 

Cripple i\ 'J\) lame, to make lame. 

Croak, v. To make a hoarse low noise like a frog: to cewo’ Cry as a 
raven or crow. 

Crook, s. Any crooked or hent instraincnt ; a sheep hook ; any thing hent. 
Crop, s. 'The craw of a bi:d. 

Crop, p. To cut off the ends of any thing: to mow ; to cut off t!io ears. 

Young dogs should not he cropped before The less oblique the second cut is carried, 
the I'ourth and fifth week of their age : when the more sharp and foxy will the <'rop prove : 
the ears are cut earlier, they sprout again, the portion cutoff, if laid on ihe remaining 
and the form of the crop cannot be so well ojir. will serve to direct the operation in that 
directed ns when the car is more developed, also. A, rounded crop may be m.ule nt one 
In cropping terriers, begin at the hinder cut. Tl»e cropping of pug pupiJies is tlie 
root of the ear, close to the head, and when most painful of any ; the cuts must, in genc- 
this cut is carried through, one other cross ral, be repeated, and carried close to the root 
cut from the root at tlie front of the head, if of the ear ; as upon the total absence of ux- 
imnaged with dexterity, will be suflicieiit, and ternal ears (which gives an appear.nice of 
will make an excellent fox crop, without tor- rounduess to the head) is tho beauty of the 
taring the animal with numerous trimmings, animal supposed to consist. 

Cuopri L, a. Satiated, with a full belly. 

Ckopsick, a. Sick with excess and debauchery. 

Crupper, s. A kind of pigeon with a large crop. 

Crossbill {Loxia curvirostra, Linn.), 5. 

This species weighs aliout an ounce and a That rare bird, the crossbill, occasionally 
half ; length near six inches and a half ; bill visits the orcliards in our neighbourhood, 
strong, both mandibles convex, and crossing coming in little parties to fceil on the scinls 
each other at the points, wdiich are hooked ; of the apple, and. seldom, ns it appears, it is 
colour brown ; eyes small ; irides dusky. alwins iioliced by the mischief it does to the 
The t^lumage of the male varies from a . fruit, cutting it asunder with its well con- 
beautiful red to orange-colour ou the head, ! structed mandibles, in order to obtain the 
neck, breast, back, and rump; the wdng ' kernels. A native of those extensive pice 
coverts rufous brown ; quills and tail dusky ; fores* « in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, it 
vent almost white ; under tail coverts spot- makes excursions into various parts of J£u- 
ted dusky; tail forked; legs short; claws rope in search of change of food; and though 
Strong- several instances are recorded of its visits to 

The females also vary somewhat in colour, our islands, I know but one mentioned of 
In general, they are of a dull olive-green on its having bred in England. A pair was 
those parts where the male is red : but the brought to me very early in August, and the 
fenthers on the back are mott led w ith dusky ; breast of the female being nearly bare of 
the ^»'tng8 and tail similar to that of the male, feathers, as is observed in sitting birds, it is 
bu!; nut so dark. We have observed that the very probable that she had a nest in the 
crossing of the mandibles is not constantly ueighbourhood.-^XiMpp— A/oMfaga, 
on the side. 

Cross- BOW, a, A missive weapon formed by placing a bow athwart a stock. 
Cross-grain ED| <1. Having the fibres transverse or irregular ; perverse, 

vexatious. 

Crottlk, a, A lichen which grows principally on sand stone, used in 
dyeing hackles and wools. 
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The power of crottle ran never be known quarts more crottle, to brinjr np your darll 
but by length of boiling ; for which reason, shades. I followed this plan for a whole six 
get the largest copper pot you can. It ought days, and I got the finest colours my eyes 
to bold thirty or forty quarts; then put three ever saw 1 got so high a shade as a rich 
quarts of crottle in, and fill it with water, claret brown under ; and it was a very rich 
Separate the wool according to the number of crimson over head. T)ie reason 1 have mcn- 
shades you wish for, put it into as many bags, tioned eight days is on account of the bags, 
and let them boil eight whoU days, or as long which prevent the dye. I also mention a cop* 
ns you can stag out of bed. You mav draw per pot, and you must use no other in any 
a bag every six hours, and if you wish lighter dye. I never could clc-in the crottle pro- 
shades, sooner. You are to get a round thin perly out of ihe fur for want of being in 
deal board (see there is no turpentine in it,) bags. “ Strong muslin bags will answer much 
bore it with holes that will receive your better ; particularly ns hy using them the 
fingers, put your lid over that, an^ be care- operator may enjoy his bed /«<//• nights out of 
ful of keeping your pot full of water. After ins sight specifted,-^Anvisnt 
. three days’ boiling, you must put in two | 

Cnorp, ft. The rump of a fowl ; the buttocks of a horse. 

Onor FADES, s, ohs. Arc higfher leaps than those of cu^vefs. 

Chow, .y. A large black bird that feeds upon the carcases of beasts ; a 
piece of iron used as a lever ; the voice of a cock, or the noise which 
lie makes in his gaiety. 

This species v/eighs about nineteen ounces ; i the buzzard, or the raven, approach its neat ' 
length eighteen inches ; bill black ; irides ! without being attacked and driven away. At 
dusky* 'Die whole plumage black, glossefl j that season, even the peregrine falcon is 
above wdih a purplish blue ; legs black. ^ insalted, who frequently at one pounce brings 
Distinguished from the rook by the bill it to the ground, 
which is rather more convex towards th< The eggs are four or five in ntiniber, of a 
end, and the iiar^sg or reflected bristles, at the ' greenish colour, spotted with dusky and aslu 
base being always perfect ; but these are only colour, their weight about live ’ drachms, 
obvious in adi^ts. In young birds the note is ' Colonel Montagu observed two crows by the 
the only criterion of distinction, which in this j sea-shore, busy in removing small fish beyond 
is much more hoarse than that of the rook. the flux of the flowing tide, and depositing 
The crow feeds on flesh, insects, and grain; them just above high. water mark, umler tlio 
but is particularly fond of carrion. It fre- broken rooks, after having satisfied tlif calls 
queiitly attacks the eyes of dying animals, of hunger. This species, like the magpie, is 
and destroys weakly lambs ; it will also pur- extremely garrulous at the sight of a (u\ 
Mie birds on wing, when pressed by hunger, or other small quadrupeds, and attacks and 
We once saw this bird in pursuit of a pigeon, makes prey of a liulf.grown hare. In n snni. 
at which it made several pounces, like a mer evening ramhie, Colonel Montagu saw 
hawk ; but the pigeon escaped, by flying in at one of these birds make repeaie.i pounces at 
tluMloorof a liouse- We have also seen it some animal in a field where the grass was 
strike a pigeon dead from the top of a barn, pearly a foot high, which appeared to raise 
It is a great destroyer ^of young game and itself on its hind legs, and defend itself 
poultry. stoutly ; upon a nearer a|mroach he discovered 

It is a bold bird, always at war with the it to be a young hare. — Reunie, 
lesser species of hawks ; nor does the kite, 

Crownscad, 5. A Stinking filthy scab round a horse's hoof. 

Crown Scab and Hat Tails are of Ihe aiime and thickening of the cuticle. Crown Srnh 
natnre as niallenders, and may he cured by occurs on the coronet, and rat tails in lines 
the same means. They generally, however, on the back purl of the legs, extending from 
leave a blemish, eonsiatiog in a loss of hair the fetlock upwards.— Fide MaI.lb.nubrs. 

Crude, a. Raw, not subdued by fire ; not brought to perfection, immature. 
Crupper, s. That part of the horse’s furniture that reaches from the 
saddle to the tail* 

Cruk-al, a. Belonging to the leg. 

Crust, s. Any shell, or external coat; an incrustation, collection of 
iufitte(.into a hard body : the outer hard part of bread. 

CRuaT.\rEou5i, fi. Shelly, with joints ; nut testaceous. 

Cry, r. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal ; to yelp, as a hounfi 
on a scent. 
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€hy, €. Yelping of dogs ; yell, inarticulate noise ; a pack of doga. 
CuYSTAL, 9 , A clear transparent substance, like glass, 

(Uivstal, a. Consisting of crystal ; bright, clear, transparent, lucid. 
Ckystalline Humour, a. The second humour of the eye, that lies 
immediately next to the aqueous, behind the uvea. 

Cun, 9 . The young of a beast, generally of a bear or fox. 

Cub, V. ohs. To bring forth. 

CuL»-HUNriNG, The pursuit or chase of young foxes — dangerous for, 
horses, and destructive to gjjpime. 

Previous lu the month of November no moa should be seen hj a covert’s side, unless ii Im 
who has an v thing else to amuse himself with, on a hack, ciib.hunting, which after all is hut 
or who has a regard for his neck, or his horse, a tnelancbol)* reoreutioii. 

Cube, 9, A regular small body, consisting of six square and equal f<ice-< 
or sides, and the angles all right, and therefore equal. 

Cubeb«<, 9, A very efficient pepper. It has been lately much us d in 
medicine. 

Cuckoo, 9, A bird which appears in the spring, and is said to suck »’i • 
eggs of other birds, and lay her own to be hatched in thtnr plac^ ; a 
name of contempt. 



Cuckoo or Goivk. — (Cuculux Canorns^ The cuckoo visits us earlj in the spring; 
Linn. ; Cottcot/, Buff. )--»Leiigth fourteen its well-known erv is generally heard about 
inches, breadth twentjr-five ; its bill is black, the middle of April, and ceases the latter end ^ 
and somewhat bent ; e^es 3ellow ; inside of of June ; its sta,y is short the old cuckoos 
the mouth red ; its head, neck, back, and being said to quit this country early in July, 
wing coverts are of a pale blue, or dove Cuckoos build no nest; and, what is more 
colour, which is darkest on the head and back, exlraonlinary, the femule deposits her solitary 
and palest on the fore part of the neck and egg in the nest of another bird, by which it is 
Bump ; its breast an^ belly are white, elegant- hatched. The nest she chooses for this jjur- 
ly crossed with wavy bars of black ; the quill pose is generally selected from the following, 
feathers are dusky, their inner webs marked viz., the hedge sparrows, water wagtails, tit- 
with large ofhl white spots ; the tail is long ; larks, yellow hammers, green linnets, or the 
the two middle feathers »re hlack, with while winchals. Of these it has been observed that 
tips ; the others dusky, inai ke • w iiii alternaie she shows a much greater partiality to that of 
snots of white on each si<le ilu* shaft : the legs the hedge sparrow than to any of ihf rest.— 
are short and of a i el low roloiir ; toes two Betcirk. 
forwaid, aii(t ih>i h.ickward , ■ laws while. 
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Cup, o. To draw blood by applying cupping glasses. 

Cun, A worthli'ss degenerate dog. 

Curb, s. An iron chain, made fast to the upper part of the branches of 

the bridle, running over the beard of the horse ; restraint. 

Curb is an anlargement at tjie back of the t be almost impossible to keep a bandage on. 
Iiock, aboat three «r four inches below the | If the heat and lameness are considerable, 
point of the hook. It is either a strain in the it will be prudent to physic the horse, and to 
riug-like lij^arnent which hinds the tendons bleed from the subcutaneous vein. Whether 
down ill their place, or in the sheath of the the injury be of the annular ligament, or the 
tendons ; oftener, we are inclined to think, of ^ sheath^f tlie tendon, more active means will 
the ligament than of the sheath. Any aiidden be necessary to perfect the cure. Either _ 
action of the liinb of more than naual violence | liquid blister should be rubbed on the part, 
may produce it, and therefore horses arc found consisting of a vinous or turpentine tincture 
to ‘ throw out curbs' after a hardly contested of cantlmrldes, and this daily applied until 
race, an extraordinary leap, a severe gallop some considerable swelling takes place, which 
over heavy ground, or a sudden check in the should be allowed to subside, and then the 
gallop. Young horses are particularly liable u dment again resorted to; or, what is the 
to it, and horses that are eom-hockeiL or whose preferable, plan, theliair should be cut off, and 
hocks and legs resemble those of the cow, the the part blistered as soon as the heat has 
hocks being turned inward, and the legs form- been subdued. The blist r should be re- 
ing a cofiHidiTahie angle outwards. 'I’liis is in- pented until the horse goes sound, and the 
telligible ciiongli ; for in nocks so formed, the swelling has disappeared. Jn severe case.s 
annular ligiincnt must be ooniiuually on the \t nece.ssui y to fire, but we cannot 

stretch to eunfinc the tendon. recommend the indibcriniinate recourse to 

Curbs are generally accompanied by consi-^ the hot iron in every ca.se of curb, and wc 
derable laimniess at their first appearaticc, would uniformly give a fair trial to milder 
but the swelling is not always great; in measures* If the iron be used, the strokes 
deed, it sometimes presents so gradual a curve, should be in straight lines, 
that it is scaroel^' perceivable when we There art? few coniplaitUs in which |b.so- 
stand behind the horse, and both hor.^cpian lute and long continued rest U more re(|m.‘>ite, 
and the veterinary surgeon have overlooked it. fiian in curb. An injury so Neriotm leaves 
It is best detected by observing the leg^ide- the parts very muterially weakened, and if lUe 
W’liv. , horse bo soon put to work again, the lamc- 

Thc fir'it object in attempting the cure is ness will frequently return. No horse that 
to abate iiitlainmation, and this will he most has had cuib.s should be put even to ordinary 
readily accomplished by cold evaporating work in less tliun a month after the apj>ar- 
lotions, frequently applied to the part. Equal ent cure, and even then he should very 
portions of spirit of wine, w^ater, and vinegar, gradually resume his former habits. A horse 
will afford an c.xccllent application. It will with a curb is manifestly unsound. 

CtJiin, V. To guide n horse with a curb; to restrain; to check. 

(>UKD, 9 . The coagulation of milk. 

Cure, w. Hcmcdy, reslurntive ; act of hcalin^r. 

Cure, r. To heal, to restore to lienith, to remedy. 

CuRbKw, s. {Scfilopiw Linn.; Le CoiirdSy Buff.), A kind 

of waterfowl. 

The bill is long, equally incarvntcd, awl | .‘surface, or with their bills dig from the soft 
terminated in a blunt point ; nostrils linear, earth ; on these they depend for their prin- 
and longitudinal near the base : tongue I cipnl support ; but they also devour the va- 
ahoit ami sharp-pointed; and the 'toes are 1 rious kinds of insects which swarm in the 
connected as far as the first joint by a ineiu- | mud, and in the w'et boggy grounds, where 
brane. the birds chiefly take up their abode. 

With the curlew, Linnseus begins a nume- The curlew generally measures about two 
rous tribe of birds under the generic name of feet in length, and from tip to tip above three 
sco/fipex, whi(d\ in his arrangement, includes ^ fpet. The bill is about seven inches long, of 
all the. snipes and god^^ its, amounting, ' a regular curve, and tender substance at 
according to Latham, to forty -two species and point, which is blunt. The upper mandible 
eight viinciies. spread over various parts of . is black, gradually softening in^ brown to- 
tlm world, but nowhere very immerous. ^ ' ward the bise ; the under one n^h-coloured. 

Boifon do'cribes fifteen species and van- The head, neek, upper part of the back, and 
ties of Jhecurlew, and Latlumi ten, only two wiug-coverts, arc of a pule brown, the middle 
ur three of vhi^h are British hirtls. They of each feather black, edged and deeply in- 
feed upon wormii whicli they pick up on the denied with pale rust colour, or light grey. 
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belly, and lower part of the beak, 
ure dull white, the latter thinly ii|)OtLed with 
ulrtck, and the two former with oblong Btrokes 
set, of the »anie colour. The 
tjnilUfoathcrs are black, • the inner W’ebs 
crossed or spotted with white ; the tail is 
barred with black, on a white ground tinged 
wjtu red ; the legs are bare a little above the 
tlic knees of a blueish colour, and the toes 
are thick, and flat on the under side. 

^ These birds differ much in size, as well as 
in the different shades of their plumage ; 
some of theiii weigliing not more than twenty- 
two ounces, and others as much as thirty- 
jeven. In the plumage of some the white 
parts are much more distinct and clear than 
ill others, which are more uniformly grey, 
and tinged with pale brown. 

The female is so nearly like the male, that 
any particular description of her is uniicces- 
sary : she makes her nest upon the ground, 
m a dry tuft of rushes or grass, of such 
wither^^ materizds as are found near, and lays 

CuKRicLF, s. An open two-wheele< 
hjrses abreast. 


#mr eggs, of a greenish cast, spotted with 
brown. 

The curlew is met with by travellers in 
most parts of Euroi>e, from Iceland to the 
Mediterranean isiaiuls. In lintain their sum- 
mer residence is upon the large heathy, boggy 
moors, where they breed. Their food con- 
sists of w'onns, flics, and insects, which they 
pick out of tin* soft mossy ground by the 
marshy pools, which are common in such 
places. In winter they depart to the sea- 
side, where they are seen in great numbei'H, 
then live upon tlie worms, marine insects, 
and other fishy subKt»n(‘.<ts which they pick 
up oil the beach and among the loose rocks 
and pfiols left by the retiring tide. Tl»e tlesli 
of the curlew Inis b<'en characterised by some 
as very good, and of a fine flavour — by olhei s 
as directly the rcversi* ; the trulh is, thur, 
while they are in health and Keasoii, and live 
on the moors, scarcely any bird can excel 
them in goodness j but when they have Ji\cd 
some time on the sea shore, they ac(|Oirc a 
rank and lishy taste. — B«Kv k, 

chaise, made to be drawn by two 


CuKiiY, i; To dress leather ; to rub a horse witli scratchiiifj instrumenis. 
so as to clean his roat. 

Ci’KRYCouB, An iron instrument used for currying horses. 

Curve, An\ thing bent, a flexure or crookedness. 

Curve, To bend, to crook, to inflect. 

Curvet, n. To leap, to b und. 

Cur, u. To^penetrate with an edgfcd instrument; to make its way by di- 
^ viding^ obstructions ; to perfonn the operation of cutting for the stone, 
('or, it. The action of a sharp or edged instrument; the impression or se- 
paration of continuity made b)||.au edge ; a wound made by cutting ; a 
a channel made by art; the act or practice of dividing a pack of cardsi 
form, sh.ipe. 
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Cutaneous, ff. RHatinjr to thr skin, 

UTioi.E, t. riie first and outonnost covering of the tedy, commonly called 

(/irTTKR,^. An agent or instrument that cuts any thing ; the teeth that 
boJlsprir^^^ ’ ^ aft-rigged vessel with onc mast ais^ a running 



Cullers huve h«en always favniiriteTesHela, 
from exct-lleni sailinj^ qualities, and oon- 
•loqiietitly, are much employed as revenue 
oruia<‘rs, privateers, nnd packets, 

and in any trade requiring much despatch . A 
cutler under one hundred tons is suiliciently 
handy and mnimjceahle, hnt when the size ini 
creates to that of the larger yachts and cruia> 
era, a ver^y strong crew is necessary, as the 
spars are immensely heavy, and a number of 
aitffi requisite o set or shorten sail. 

A sit^le-iiiuated vessel is ohjectionable, 
IvH^ause in the event of springing a spar, she 
lieeomes perieotty helpless ; hence large 
•ttttort^ are, oolj used lo short voyages, or 


as coasting cruisers. Their peculiar qnal« 
ities or healing well to windward, and work- 
ing on short tacks, adapt them for chaonel 
cruiMug; and in case of accident, they can 
always manage to reach some harbour or an. 
chonige whern they can repair the damage 
Ihcv may have sustained. 

Some tears back, large cutters were con- 
fined princqialy to the navy and revenue, her 
ihe Rinal Yacht (^lubhave not on tv exceeded 
lliem III Mze, but also in beaut v and sailing. 
Some ol the finest and fasieat cutters in the 
woj^ are the property of this celebrated and 
truly naijonal club; and two of them, tho 
Alarm (Mr. Wild’s), and the A r uudel {thm 
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Duke of T^onuiK 9 ), measure 103 and 188 dition of amizen, enables the boom to be dis> 
tons. fensed wilb^ and reduces the mainMil consid* 

The inconTenient size^.of a cutter’s boom erablj. This ri)r. when the mizen stands 
and mainsail, has caused the introduction very is very eleji^ht, and, if a vessel is short- 

generally of a ketch rig ; which, by the ad- handed, exceedingly handy. — Vide Yacht, 

Cygnet, «. A youn^ swan. 

Living on the banks of ftie Thames, 1 have and the intruders are driven away. Except 
often been pleased by seeing the care taken in this instance, they appear to live in a state 
of the young swans by the parent birds, of the most perfect harmony. The male is 
Where the sireain is strong, the old one will V4'r\ attentive to the female, assists in making 
;ink herself sufliciently low to bring her back the ne.Ht, and when a sudden rise of the river 
m a Ibvel with the water, when the'i'ygnets lakes place, jfdiis her with great assiduity in 
will get upon it, and in this manner are con- rai.sing the nest suflicueutiy high to prevent 
'e^ed to the oilier side of the river, or into the eggs being chilled by the action of the 
tiller water , Each lamily of swans on the water, though sometimes its rise is sfi rapid 
iver liHK itS’Own di*ilriot ; and if the limits tliai the whole nest is washed away and de* 
that district are encroached upon hy otlie^ stroyed.-— /esre. 

les place, 1 



iver has its<^wn di*ilriot ; and if the limits o^ tliai the who! 
that district are encroached upon hy otlie^ stroyed.-— /ej 
■wans, a puisuil'immediattdy lakes place, I 

('ygnetics, ods. The art of huntinpr. 

Cyst^ s, a bag containing aome morbid matter. 



Dab, A kind of small flat fiish. 

Dab-chick, A water- fowl. 

Dace, s. A small river-fish, resembling a roach. 

Dace or Dare, is gregarious, is a great 1 a handsomer fish ; the back is varied with 
breeder, very lively, and daring summer is dusky, and a cast of yellowish green ; the 
fond of frolicking near the surface. Its head sides and belly silverj^i the ventral, anu, ana 
la small, the iridet of a pale yellow ; the caudal fins are sometimes of a pale red hue , 
body long and slender; its scales are smaller the tail is very much forked. The daM la 
than those of the roach, and ienpon the whole seldomwbove ten inches long, and oltfaongh in 
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A list of toAk Sold ia the London markot^t, 
with the createst weight of each, communf- 
cated to Mr. Pennant, tlicre is an account of 
one that weighed a pound and a half, and ac- 
cording to liinnieus, it grows to a foot and 
half in length. 

The hfluints of Dace are deep water, near 
piles of bridges, where the stream is gentle, 
over gravelly, sandy, and clayey bottoms; 
deep holes that arc shaded, walcr-Uly leaves, 
and under the foam caused by an eddy ; in 
the warm months they are to be found in 
shoals on the sh.iliows near to streams ; the 
dace spawn in Marcji, are in season about 
three weeks after; they improve, and arc 
very good, about Michaelmas, but are best in 
February, and are said in that month, when 
just taken, scotched, and broiled, tube more 
palatable than a fresh herring. 

This is a fish aft'ording great sport to the 
angler, indeed more pleasure than profit, for 
the flesh is insipid, and full of bones. The 
baits for dace are tha red worm, brandling, 
gilt-tail, cow-dung, and earth-bob, and itidced 
any worm bred on trees or bushes, that is not 
too big fur Lis rrfbuth, and almost every kind 


of fly and caterpillar. Flesh dies upon the 
surface with the hook put into the back, be* 
tween the winj^s, the line from the middle 
downwards of single hairs, and a trifle longer 
than the rod, which ought to be eighteen feet 
at least, and as light as possible ; the flies can 
be kept in a phial ; fix tnree very small hooks 
upon single hair liliks, not above four inches 
along the line, and in a summer’s evening, at 
tlie smoothest part of the end of a mill- 
stream, from seven or eight, so long as light 
continues, the dace will yield diversion. In 
the same manner, they will rise in the morn- 
ing at the ant-fly, if used at the foot of a cur- 
rent or mill-stream, or on a scour before the 
sun comes on the water. 

After rains, when the river is nearly level 
^'ith its banks, use a caterpillar -fly, or a small 
red palmer and yellow gentle (the yellower 
the better), run the hook through its skin, 
and draw it up to the tail of the fly, then 
whip on the surface, the dace will rise freely. 

Another way to take this fish, from the 
middle of April until the beginning of Octo- 
ber, is by artificial fly-fishing, viith a long 
line. — Daniel, 


Dalmatian, {Canii Dtilnintvinus)^ g. Ti:i* conch dog’. 



This dog has been erroneously ralU*d ihe 
Danish dog l>\ some authors, and UtilViiti.and 
aoive oiluT rwitaralists, iiitagiue him to he the 
harrier of llengal ; hut his native roimiry i.s 
Daliuutii), a mountainous district of Muro. 
>ean Turkey. He has been domesticHied in 
taly for upwards of two centuries, and is the 
coiumoii barrier of that country. 

The Daliiialinn is also used as a pointer, to 
whioh bis natural propensity more inclinrs 
him than to he a dog of the chase : he i» sum 
to he easily hioken, and to be very staunch, 
lie is hamisoine in shape, something betwixt 
tli« BrtlisL foxhound and English •pointer ; 


his head is more acute than that of the lador, 
and his ears fully longer: his general coloiir 
is while, and his whole body and legs are 
covered with small irregular sized black or 
reddish brown spots, lie is much smaller 
than the large Danish dog. A singular opi. 
iiion prevailed at one lime in this country, 
that this beautiful dog was rendered more 
handsome by linving bis ears cropped : tliii 
burbiirous fancy is now quickly dying away, 

1 have never heard of the Dalmatian being 
trained to the sports of (be field in Great Uri* 
lain. His only use seems to be an elegant at- 
lendaul upon a carriage, for which the ay to- 
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tnetrj of Iiis form nm) beaaty of his skin peea- iliis nor the great Danish dog has the aenaeof 
liarly Itt iiiiti. A most erroneous notion lias smell. They have been indiscriniinatelj 
previiiled among some breeders, that neither culled the coach-dog. — Brtnon, 

D.\m, s. The niother ; a mole or bank to confine water. 

1)ama«<cknk» Harrkl. 

I) rt. Marked with various colours ; variegated. 

Dap 1*1. K. r. To streak, to vary. 

D vit^ or Dak - , .9. A fish f<»und in the Severn. 

D.utic, fVc/c Dack. Dake, fj. To Dare Larks to catch them by 

means of a lookinj^ glass. 

Daw. s a hiul. 

f>EvE, .S’, The art or practice of dealing cards; fir-wood; the wo\'d of 

pities. 

Dkma.k, s. a person who deals the cards; one who buys and r.ells horses 
and dogs. 

A gownsman ot Cainhrid^c, anxious to pur- ever, Mr. Fordham was takan dangerous! J 
cha^e a particulur horse in Ibv possession of ill and di/od. Next day, the gownsniaii, un- 
iMr. I'oniliam. iiorse-deuler of thatiduee. call- acquainted with Ike circuinsl nice of liis (le.(lli> 
cd upon liiin to make proposals, blit disagreeing called and asked a t room for liis master — 
us to price, the collegian waited upon iiim “My master is dead, sir, (said one of tbo 
several times to see if lie could po.ssibl} bring slffbic-hoys) but lie left woid you should havo 
iiini otcr to his terms. — In the inleritu, how- the horse .'’ — Sporting Aintidnics, 

Dr.i'or rioN , s. The act of boiling any thing ; a preparation made by boil- 
ing in water. 

I'he vessel in which decoctiona are mnde | OAK BAKK. 

should be covered, and when the suhstance Oak Bark, bruised • . 2oz» 

contHins any aroiiiatio or volatile principle, Water . . « 1 qt^ 

the boiling should be continued only a short Boil gently for ten minutes ; a good vehicle 

time. Decoctions should be strained while for tonic medicine, 
hot, as some of them, Peruvian hark for ex- Dfcoction FOR FoMPN TATUrM, 

amiile, depo>ii some active and n.seful matter Ig made by boiling buy leaves, cairiomilo 
in (’o.)ling. Decoctions soon rernieiil, and are flowoi.s, wormwood, and soulhernwood io a 

simiiIimI I)v lit cpiojj; ilx'v should be used siiHicieiit quantity of water, 

iheiefore soon ufier iliey are made. HAULi f. 

* • Barley water is made by boiling pearl oar- 

A deo(»c;lon of »;<Yrs/i.7jju//oir,v, it is useful ley in water. This may he uj*eil in fevers, 
in I'eveiN a.s :i Vvdiirle for nui'e or other iiiedi- either alone, or as a vehicle for nitre or other 
cine ; also ns an emollient clyster and foiiien- medicine. Varivius other decoctions are oc- 
ttttion, casionail V employed, and snmetimes preferred, 

ca.momim:. on uuconnl of their cheapness, to more ellica. 

Camninile flowers, dried . I oz. ciuus, hut more expensive medicines ; jet it 

Caraway seetls. bruised , * l.^or.. must be rerollected that some vegetables, such 

(Jinger^. bruised . . 1.) oz. pepperinint, pennyroyal, 6 lc., have their 

^^H'er . .1 (|i, liM'fui properties dissipated by much boiling. 

Boil for ten or fifleen minutes ; a good sto- and should therefore be only simmered for a 
iiiachic dicnch. (ew minutes, or only infused. — WhUa, 

Decoy, v, Io lure into a cage, to entrap. 

The decoys now in use are formed by cut- bc*np.H, to the desired distanco; and all along 
ting pipes, or laperiiig dilche'*, w idened and both sides, skreciia formed of reeds are set up 
deepened as they approach the water, in vari- so as to prevent the possibiMiy of the birds 
ous .seiiiicircniarilirectioiis, through the swHiii- seeing the decoy man ; and as these birds feed 
py ground, into particular large pool.'i, which during the night, all is ready prepared for this 
are sbeliered by surrouiuiing.irces or bushes, sport in the evening. The fowler, then pla- 
and situated commonly in liie nintsi of the ced on the leeward side, sometimes with the 
solitary marsh. At the narrow point> of these licdp of his well-trained dog, bat always by 
ditches farthest from the pool, hy which they that of liin better trained lame decoy ducks, 
are filled with water, the fowlers place their begins the business of destruction. The lat- 
funnel nets: from these the ditch is covered ter, directe<j hy his well kuown whistle, or 
by a conlinued Hrch ef iieiiin,;, ...nppoii%.d by exeiti.d furwaid by the floating hempseed. 
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which lie itrews oceasioiiHlt) upon llie water, [intances a Meanon in wliicli tliirtyone tlinii. 
entice all the wild ducks after lliein nndur the sand two liiindred ducks includiiitr teals aiul 
netting; and as soon as this is observed, the wid^eolls, were sold in LiOiidou only, iroiii ten 
man or his dog, as the fitness of opportunitv of these decoys near ^VHinl)et•t, in fiincnlu. 
may direct, is from the rear exposed to the shire. Fornieriy, according to WilluiiwhlM , 
view of the birds, hv wliich they are so atanii- the ducks, while in niuiilt mid unable to l>\, 
cd that they dare not oiler to return, and are were driven by men in boats, ruroi^hed with 
preiented by the nets from escaping upwards : long polex, with which they spl.ished ^iie 
they therefore press forward in the utmost water, betw..*en long nets, stretched w i tiealK 
onfusioii to the endorthe |dpc, into the pi ; pools, in the shape of two siilcs of 

nets there prepared to recie\c them, whde a triangle, into lesser nets placed i 
tUeir treacherous guides remain hehiiid in con. and in *iiis way, I.e says, four ihoiisanii wete 
scions security. The season allowed hy act taken at one driting in Deeping-feii ; .md t.a. 
nffiarliameiit for catching ihe-se birds in this (bant lias tpioled an instance ol two iluiusand. 
way, coiitiiiiies nidv fioiii (be latter end of | six biiiidred and fortt-six being taken in iw^ 
October till February. {tbi\s, near .Spalding in Lincoliisliire ; but ihiT 

I’urticiilar spots nr decoys, in the fen eon f ealcbiiig tlieui while 

ties, are let to the fowlers at a rent of from I now pruhibilcd. 
live to thirty pounds per annum ; and i*eiiiiaiit ' 

l)Kr(iy,.y. Alliirfinotit to iiiisclii(*r. 

Dr.COY DiM’.K, ft. \ (luck that lures others. 

))kkk, s. 'fhat class of'aniinals which is hunted for venison. P^ide F.vt,- 
LOW, Uki), and Kok J)ker. 

Di.okxkratk, w. To fall from its kind, to grow wild or base. 

Dfsmui.cent. Softening, inollyfying. r.s, ,y. Medicines of 

an oily and iiiu<*ilagiiious naltiro, as lintarul cjuiiice seed, gum, l^c. 

Dex, s, a cavern or hollow running horizontally ; the rave of a wild Itea^t. 
Deoustiujknt, s. a medicine that has the power to resolve viscidities. 
De^TUOv, V, To kill; to put an end to. 

If is not iinfroqiiently a subject of inquiry, {destroy an niiimnl than to prolong amiNerable 
how it may he possilde to destroy a dog with | existence, and wlien the iiioie usual mofie.s arc 
least pain to himself, and least shock to the ohjected to on account of the violence and 
feelings of his owner: Although shooting and force necessary, either of these eHseoUal oils, 
liKiigiiig are not, ill themselves, painful lieaths, cherry Uvite.l, and bitter uZ/uomf, drojijied on 
yet the violence necessarily coinniitted is re> the longue, or a very siii^ll ball made from 
volting to one’s feelings. Whenever, tliere- the extract, will extinguish lile almost in. 
fore, cases arise, (a*nd many .such do occur) .Hiantaiieousiy, and wilhoul pain.— H/ut/ie. 
where it would he iiiliiiitely more huiiiane tol 

Deterge, v. To cloansi? a sore. Vidr Causi’Ic*;. 

Detonation, 8, A noise somewhat more Forcihle than the ordinary crack- 
ling of salts in calcination, as in tlie going off of the puivis or uurum fill- 
Diinans. Vidtf Percussion. 

Detonating IhrWDKR,^. A chemical composTtion hy which percussiou- 
guns are discharged. 

One of the recipes for making detonating 1 merf !\ gi\e the recipe, in case a sports- 
powder is : — DiHii Nhoiild be in a place wliere he caniiof hiiy 

One ounce of nxyiiiurialt- 4»f poia.Nli. the cuiup<i.Miioii, as ] presume, that no one in 

One ei- hill (it an ounce of super .iie charcoal, bis seii>e«. would tun ihe risk ot beiiu; blown 
One sixteenth of an ounce of sulphur. • up, in order to make, perhaps indiflerently. 
Mixed wiili gum-arabic water, and then what be could so cheaply purchase in periec- 
dried. It sluj«ld be mixed up in wood, for tion.— /funi-er. 

fear of net ideiil. \Ve entirely agree with the colonel — and 

.\iioitier, and, I am told, a far better pro- caution insurance companies against gentle* 
portion, is: — men who would attempt a borne manut'ac* 

Five of oxy muriate. Two of sulphur, and lure. 

One of charcoal. 

Di \nErE*5, 8, A morbid copiousness of urine. 

Diabetes consists in an excessive discharge times with a gradual loss of flesh and geiMral 
o! uruii', Hiicndivl with great thirst, and some- debility. The urine is soinetimei limpid ftod 
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transparent like wnfer ; at niliers hiph colour- 
ed, *and of a very oflensivo sinvil. Tii 
or recent cases ofdiHiieies, a nir*' oiaN ^enr- 
rally be acoomplisiiod by die followini; l>»ll, 
provided the cause is removed, wliicb is^rfue- 
rally new hay, new oats, musty bay or oats, 
or some other unwholesome piovender. Unt 
in the confirmed diabetes, when tb^ urine has 
hoouine stinkint^ and hi);h uolonred, the core 
fs more ditiicuit. Rest, or volimtary exer- 
cise only, and a light nutritious diet, are ne- 
cessary. 

n,\LL FOR DIAHhTES. 

No. ]. Opium . from to I dr. 

Oinjrer . . 2 dr. 

CJentian-rnot powder or t dr. 

Oil of Ltiraways *20 or Itt» drops. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. 

To be given inorniug and evening for two 
or three days, and slioiild the disease then 
continue, give the following : — 

No. 2. SiilpJ^te of copper . I dr. 

Ginger , . 1 do. 

Diaciiylox, 5. An ingredient in stit 

Diachylon (litharge or lead plaster) is made 
by boiling olive oil nine parts, lilhargo live 
paits, water two parts, over n slow fire, and 
constantly stirring, until the oil ami the li- 
tiiarge unite, and a*cquire the consistence ol 


Linseed powder find fcyrup tir ugli lo U nu 
the ball. 

I’o t»e given everv morning and evenings 
til ilie disease is cured, 

iSiilphale of copper has been found an except 
lent tonic in boises. I have also found ibn 
following a good tonic ball 

No. 3. Sulphate of iron , 2 to 3 or 4 dr 
Powtlrred ginger . I dr. 

Powdered gentian ^ . 3 to 4 dr. 

'IVeacle eiiuiigli lo form the ball. 

I have seen an inereased discharge of urine 
hrooglit on in draught lior-es by working them 
heyoiid tlivir strengih ; this has been atteiuied 
wiib great weakness, especially of the hind 
parts, and loss of appetite. I Inive foil ml 
great hene' t in sik Ii cases from turning mo 
horse lo grass, ami letting him remain there 
for some time, giving him a little (jnod hav, or 
some oats, when it appears necessary. — White, 

king plaster. 

pjpster. The water must be replneed ns it 
evaporates. Diachylon is an ingredient in 
sticking piaster and charges, ami is nsefiil 
when spread on leather, in dciendiiig a tender 
part from pre.ssuie. 


Di.‘\i*KNTE, A conipoiinc) powder, tonic and stoinacliic. 

])i .u'HORKTir., a. Sudorific, prornotiii*^ perspiration. The tno^^t useful 
Budoi'ifics in veterinary practice, are hot stimulants combined with an- 
timony and opium. 

Dick, /t. The plural of die. 

Dice-box, ft. The box from wliicb the dice are tlirown. 

Dicer, s. A player at dice, a {(ainoster. 

Di DAPPER, 5. A small bird of the diver kind. 


Die, V. To tinj^e, to colour. 

Die, s. Colour, tincture, stain, hue acquired ; a small cube, marked on its 
faces with numGers from one to six, which gamesters throw in play ; 
hazard, chance ; any cubic body. 


Hecipes for dyeing Hair . — (Dark water co- 
.our.) — Take a pint of strong ale, half a pound 
of soot, a small quantity of the juice of waU 
nut leaves, and an equal quantity ofalntn pow. 
dered fine ; mix them well, and hoil them in a 
pipkin half an hour ; when the mixture is cold, 
ut in the hair, and let it remain ten or twelve 
ours. • ♦ • ♦ 

Some boil a quarter or*a pound of soot in a 
pint of strong alum water, with a little juice 
of walnut leave-s for half an hour, and steep 
the hair in it when nearly cold. * * 

For a broten, lake some powdered alum, boil 
it well until dissolved ; then add a pound of 
walnut-tree bark, from the branches when the 
sap is up, or the buds nr green nuts ; boil it 
in an hour, and let it stand. \Vhen after 
ikimming it for ten minutes, uni in the gut 
or hair for aboo a minuie (stirring it round ), 


or until you like the colour. If it continues 
too long, it will become quite dark and injure 
the hair. The lighter it is tinged with ilii*. 
colour, the better. Salt and ale will also give 
hair a brownish cast that is steeped in it. * 

O O i|c Sc 

For a blneish water colour, procee e 
above : only add logwood instead of the w ;*. 
nut, and be careful not to colour it too mud.. 

Sc * Si sc 

re/tow.— The inner bark of a crab-tree 
boiled in water with some alum, makes a fine 
yellow, which is excellent^ when the weeds 
rot, the line appearini^ of the same hue. Ann. 
ther dye may be obtained from two quarts of 
small ale, and three handfuls of walnut leaves 
bruised therein ; the hair to remain in it un- 
I iU tinged to yonr wish. * * 

I Tquwjum prepared from lime and water 
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mixed In it, bj steepinj^ hnir in it for foar or 
live lioure, and tiien soaking it a whole daj 
ill a tan pit. • a * 

Itttssei . — Take a pint of atronfir lye, half a 
pound of aoot. aome juice of walnut leaven, 
Hiid a quart of alum water ; put them together 
into a pan, boil them well, and when the liquor 
ia cold, ateep the hair until it acquirer the 
colour you deaire. » # • 

Oemral Remark, — The hair to he dyed, 
should always be t^e beat while : the season 
for uainj^ dyed hair, are, September and two 
following months; the yellow and russet all the 
winter, and until the end of April, as well in 
rivers as in lakes ; for the same periods, the 
hrowii and tawncy should he used in blaokisli, 
heathy, and inooiish waters. 

Vtjtmg or Staining Finking •roda. — Red is 
done by boiling the wood in water and alum ; 
then taking it nut, adding Brazil to the liquor, 
and giving the wood aaother boil in it. Black, 
by brushing it over with logwood, boiled in 
vinegar, then washing it over with a decootion 


of gnlts and copperas, till It he of the hae^re< 
quired. Any other colour may be given^bv 
squeezing out the moisture of horse*dung 
through a siev\ mixing it with dissolved rooh 
alum and gum arahtc, and to the whole adding 
green, blue, or atiy other colour designed"! 
After standing two or three days, pear-tree 
or other wood cut to the thickness of half-a- 
crown is put into the liquor hodinghot, and suf- 
fered to remain till it he sulliciently coloured. 

/a Dyeing Bone^ Horn, or Ivory . — Black is 
performed by steeping brass in aquafortis till 
It be turned green ; with this, the bone, ^:c., 
is to be washed once or twice, and then put 
in a warm decoction of logwood and water. 
Breen, is verdigris, sal ammoniac, and white 
wine vinegar : keeping the material therein 
till sullicienlly green. Red is began by boil- 
ing it in alum water, and finished by a deroc- 
tioti in a liquor compounded of quick. lime 
steeped in rain-water strained. To every pint 
an ounce of Brazil wood is add#l : the* hone 
to be boiled therein till sulliciently red. — 
A orient Recipen, 


Dikt, /f. Food, victuals ; food regulated by the rules of medicine. 
Dig, V. To work with a spade. 


Digging Foxs-v.— With respect to the dig- If, and in following the hole, hv keeping below 
giitg of foxes wliicli hounds run to ground, if its level, it cannot bo lost; — Uechj'ord. 
the liole be strpi^bt and earth slight, follow | 

Dickst, V, To pfeiierale matter as a wound. 

DiOKSTioN, .y. The act of concoctint; food ; the preparation of matter by a 
chemical heal ; the act of disposinjga wound to generate matter. 
Diokstivks, .t. Medicines which pronioie suppuration in ulcers, aod cause 
them to discitarge a white healthy inntter. 


DIGESTIVE ointment, 

1. Hog’s lard and strained tur. 

peiitine, of each • d oz. 

Terdigris . , 1 oz. — Mrx. 

2. Hog’s lard and Venice tur- 

pentine, of each . 4 oz« 

Sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol), finely powdered 1 oz, — Mix, 

3. Ointment of yellow rosin • 4 oz. 


Oil of turpentine • 1 oz. 

Niiric oxide of mercury 
(rod precipitate), finely 
powdered , , 1 oz. — Mix, 

4. Ointment of nitrated quick- 
silver . ^ . 4 oz. 

Od ol tar|)eutia 0 . I oz. — Mix. 


Disfask, it. Distemper, malady, sickucs'?. 

Disi.ocatc, V. To put out of the proper place; to put out of joint ; to dis- 
place a hone. 

Dis.mount, d. To throw anyone fr<»m on horseback; to alight from a 
horse, 

Dispensatouy, A hook in which the composition of medicines is 
described and directed ; a pli iritiacopceia. 

DisrKMPKB, 8, A disease, a malady, 

fAe Bisfempei No disorder is more gc- 1 rally comes on with a dry husky cough, duH- 
ficval or so destriu-tve a.s that knossii by the! utas and want of appetite^ a running from 
ir.oue of the disU iiijn'r ; it is the most fatal ‘ the. nose and eyes, and loss of flesh. As the 
(the plagvie only e.\crptcd) that uny animal is disease advanct^s, the dog appears miicb eina- 
suhiect to. ciated, and grows exce.ssively weak, particu- 

1 he S' inptoms of the distemper are not larly in the loins and hinder ejttreiniti«*.s ; 
invarmbly wmtlar, altbongh there are pro- usually there is convulsive tw itebings of dif- 
dnminant ones w'^L'h are common. Ugene- fereut parts, most commonly of the head, 
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attended with dimness of sight ; when the 
disease proceeds, and takes on its more viru- 
lent form, then the tnitcUes degomirate into 
continued convulsive tits, the dog foams at 
the mouth, runs round, and expresses great 
pain, has a constant disposition to dung, with 
obstinate costiveness or incessant purging. 
There is likewise great irritability of the 
stomach, every thing being thrown up imme- 
diately at is taken in, and the animal dies, 
generally in one of the spasmodic Ijts. From 
this state of the disease hardly any dog re- 
covers, unless from the powerful effect of this 
gentleman's medicine, and even then he ad- ' 
roits success doubtful, although he insists, 
with the medicine early given, the disease 
will never arrive to this height ; hut, with 
every deference to the elficacy of the above 
medicine, the compiler has knownDr James's 
powder cure the most inveterate stages of tlie 
disorder : the method of administering it 
will he hereafter directed. In every j)art of 
this disease a want of nervous energy, and a 
particular paralytic uflectioii of the nerves, is 
apparent, atid in some instances, remains 
long after every other syinjitoin has ceased, 
and in many respects is not unlike the palsy 
of the human frame- 

The distemper when existing in its worst 
form, is very often mistaken for canine mad- 
ness ; but a close attention to the following 
points will certainly show tlie dinV-rcncc.-^ 
Puppies are not so liable to madness as full- 
grown dogs ; it is but seldom the animal will 
drink freely in the distemper, never in mad- 
ness — yet they will now and then try to 
drink ; the hydrophobia arrives likewise at 
its height, in general, sooner than the dis- 
temper, although the latter is sometimes 
equally sudden in its attack, and rapid in its 
progress. In madness, all recollection of 
places or persons is lost by the allected ani- 
mal : his home will he left, and he will bite 
the hand that feeds him, indiscriminately 
with any other. In the distemper there is no 
loss of reason but in the attack and actual 
continuance of the convulsion tits , the ani- 
mal does not attempt to bite or rove abroad, 
and, on recovery from the fit, resumes his 
faculties- If, therefore, a young dog will 
drink when the immediate effect of the spas- 
modic restriction is removed, or, without 
evident fear, will bear the sight of water, 
but more particularly when his weakness is 
excessive, and strongly apparent between the 
intervals of the fits, it may be safely con- 
cluded that it is the di-stemper, and not mad- 
ness. These circumstances, continues Mr. 
Uiaine, should be carefully remarked, as they 
are unerring, and may save many a valuable 
animal from destruction, and many a timid 
mind froni^the most dreadful apprehension. 

For the distemper, so soon as the symp- 
toms appear, give an ounce of castor oil, and 
after its operation has ceased, give the fol- 
lowing powder, mixed up with butter, into a 
bolus, every two hours, keeping the dog 


warm, and supplying him frequently with 
warm milk or water-gruel. Should the me- 
dicine occasion sickness or purging, the 
quantity and frequency of the doses arc to 
be abated. 

Crocus metallorum, finely levigated, and 
white antimonial powder, each six grains, and 
diaphoretic calx of antimony^ ten grains for 
one dose. 

It is necessary to remark, that the above 
dose is sufficient for a pointer or fox hound, 
of six or cig))t months old, and that the 
quantity is to be varied according to the sizo 
and age of the dog. * 

Rhubarb and jalap mixed, os much as will 
lie on a shilling, is an excellent common phy- 
sic. For dogs, foul within, live grains of 
tartar emetic, given in a piece of hog’s lanl. 
For a surfeit, one ounce of sulphur, half an 
ounce of antimony, mixed together ; a snsali 
hull in butter, to be given to the dog, ami tije 
Bore plac.e well rubbed with a mixture of 
White hellebore-root powdered, and bog’s 
lard ; the dog to be kept from water if lie 
licks the ointment. ♦ * 

• Doi'.tor Darwin has given the following 
opinion upon the disorder, and how to coun- 
teract its malignity. 

“In dogs, the catarrh is genernily joined 
with symptoms of debilitv early in the dis- 
ease ; the animals should be pin'initted to go 
about in the open air, the use of being us 
much as may be in tbeair, is evident, becauso 
all tlio air whicU they breathe, ptts-ses Iwico 
over the putrid sloughs of the inortilied parts 
of tlio meaibrnuc, which lines tlie ‘ nostrils, 
aad tlio maxillary and frontal cavities; that 
is, during iuspinitioo and expiruliorq and 
must, thereforo, be loaded with ooiitugious 
particles. 

Frc.sli new milk, and fresh broth, slioiild he 
given thorn ver\ frequently, and they should 
be siiHercd to go unioiigst the grass, whieli 
they soinet lines eat for the purpose of an 
emetic; and, if possible, they sliourd liaie 
access to a running stream o( wsler, as the 
contagious mucus of the nostrils genersdly 
drops into the water tin y alleiiipt to drinh. 

Uiis of raw flt.sb, if the dog will rat tlieiii, 
are preferred to cooked meat, and from five to 
ten drops of liticltire of opium (according ni 
the size of the dog) .may be given with 9.L 
vantage when symptoms of dehilii> are evi- 
dent, every six hours. If sloughs can he 
seen in the nostrils, they should be moist- 
ened twice a day with a solution of sugar of 
lead, or of alum, by means of a sponge fixed on 
a bit of whalebone, or by a syringe. The lotion 
may be made by dissolving half an ounce of 
sugar of lead, or of aiuni, in a pint of water. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Thf following remedies have their advo- 
cates, and, consequently, in some cases of the 
disorder have been proved essential in its cure. 

One grain anda halfofoalomel, and five naiiis 
of rhubarb, to be repeated every other day. 

Four grains of Tnrbitli'smi neral, and one 
grain of emetic tartar ; first bleeding the dog* 
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A teft^tpoonfal of jalap, half the quantity of 

{ grated ginger, a table-Hpoonrul of avriip of 
nickthorn, made into a ball, or given liquid 
in warm water. No milk, but wH*er>gruei to 
drink, and the dog must be kepi very warm. 

Gamboge, <lragon’8*lilood, jeauil’-bark, of 
each half an ounce, made into pills the size 
of a huael nut. To a fidl grown dog. one piil 
to bo given every morning until cured; to a 
whelp, three times a wtek, the dogs to have 
liberty to run out. * ^ * 

Some rel^ eiitiirly on purgatives: others 
bleeding and phxsicking ; others on eineiirs; 
some put tar nuoa the miKe, others a pitch 1 


plsHter, and some cauterize the nasais ; some 
inject vinegar into the no^e, others leilebore, 
and others a solution of camphor; some out 
oir the tail, others the ears ; some give tobacoo 
and idi^e oil, others tiie golden sulpliuret of 
niiiiiiioiiy ; the keeper ^'iveS'tlie turpelh's 
iiiineral : the more scien iiic of these gentry 
will knock down the di.seHse, and the dog too, 
with Hiseiiic. 'J'he genileman will give com- 
pound tincture of henzoin, the farmer com- 
mon salt ; the medical man sulphuric ether, 
or eineiiei^nd sulphur, or emetics and jalap, 
of emetics and scaaiiqpny. — Youult — Daniel — 
} Duricin, 


DiTctr, A trench cut in the f;roiJiwi usually between two fields; anj 
lon|^ iinrniw receptach* of* water. 

DivKit, A bird ; one that sinks voluntarily underwater; one that goes 
under water to seaich for any thing. 

DiuitKiit’s, tf. Medicines that excite and increase urinal discharge. 


DIimiCTIC POWDER. 

Powdered rosin nod nitre, of each, 4 dra. 
Mix for one do^c, ami let it be repealed 
daily, or twice a day, if necessary, until a 
suflicient elfect is produced. 

DIURETIC BALL. 

Hard soap anJeSintnon turpentine, of each, 
4 drachms. 

Powdered caraway seeds enough to form 
the ball. Mix for one dose. 

CORDIAL DIURETIC BALL. 

Hard soap and common turpentine, 
of each . . 4 dr. 


Ginger . . 1 dr. 

Opiuni . . H dr. 

Powdered caraway.s CTxnigb to form the 
ball. Diuretics sliould not be kept to be- 
come liard. as they often are, but be given in 
rather a >olt state, and reeently made. Diu- 
retics shoulil never be so given as to operate 
while a horse is in work, as he may thereby 
be prevented from staling when be lias occa- 
sion . from neglecting this precaution, and 
from their frequent und immoderate use, 
I arise those miscliicvous effects before alluded 
to. The kidneys are often materially in- 
jured by Ihcm, as well as the bladder.— 


DruRETic, a. Having the power to provoke urine. 

Dock, s. The stump of the tail which remains after docking ; a ])]ace 
where water is let in or out at pleasure, where ships nre built or laid up 
Dock, V. To cut off a tail ; to cut any thing short, 

Doo, s. A domestic animal remarkably various in its species. 


In ancient mnnn.soripts, we find the follow- 
ing naine.s for the dogs employed in the sports 
of the field ; that is to say, raches, or hounds ; 
running hounds or harriers, to clinse hares ; 
and greyhounds, which were favourite dogs 
with the sportsmen ; alauntes, or bull-dous, 
these were chietly used for hunting the boar ; 
the mastilVis also sidd to be a good hounde’’ 
for bunting the wild boar; the spaniel wa.s of 
use in hawking; “hys crafle,’’ says the 
author, ** is for the perdricii or partridge, and 
the quaite ; and, when taught to couch, he is 
very sei'vicesble to the fowlers, who take 
those birds with nets.” There tiiiisl, I pre- 
tome, have been a vast number of other kinds 
of dogs known in England at this |)ertod ; 
these, however, are all that the early writers, 
opoB the fubjeot of hunting have thought 
proper to enumerate. In the sixteeutn een- 
tory the list is enlarged ; besides those already 
MiMt we find bMtards and mongrels, lemors, 


kenets, toironrs, butchtr’s linu’ids, dunghill 
dogs, ti indel-laii'd dogs, ** pry ekeared’* curs, 
and ladit'H* small puppie.**. 

Ihere formerly existed a very cruel law, 
which .subjected all the dog.s that weie found 
in the royal chases and forests, excepting such 
ns helniiged to privileged persons, to he 
iiiHiiiicd hy having the left claw cut from their 
feet, niile.ss they were redeemed bv a fine; 
this law probably originated witii the ^lormaus, 
and certainly was in force in the reign of 
Henry I. * at 

Liniiieus, in his System of Nature, faas 
placed the dog a.H the second genu.H of the 
third onier of mammiferous animals, or those 
which suckle their young by means of lactife- 
rous teats. 

The characters of ibe third order, Fer^b, 
are as follows :<^The lore teeth are oonie, 

I usually six in each jaw ; the tusks are 
I longer, the grindsrs have conic projeotioBs ; 
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Ihe feet bave olavra, which are usually suhii- 
IaC«» or awUfthaped Uiej feed on carcasses, 
and prey oiv,otber aniicals. 

tThe characters of the genus Canis, or Dog, 
are, six cutting teeth ia tiic upper jaw ; those 
at the sides longer than the intermediate ones, 
which are lobated. In the uuder jaw there 
are also six cutting teeth, the lateral ones 
lobated ; there are tour canine teeth, one on 
* each side, both above and below, and from six 
to seven grinders. The spe^iiic cliaracters of 
the Cants Familiarisy or common are, the 
head is carinated, or keel -shaped ombe crown, 
the lower lip is hid by the upper, indentatcd 
and naked at the sides ; the longue is smooth ; 
on the upper lip are five or six rows of whis- 
kers ; the nostrils are turned outwards into a 
crescent. shaped furrow ; the upper margin of 
the ears is reflected rand posteriorly doubled ; 
theauferior margin is three lobed, and there 
are seven or eight hairy warts on the face. 
There are ten teats, four of them pectoral, and 
six abdominal ; the feet are suhpaliiiated, with 
claws on the toes, which are long, a litilo 
curved, and not retractile within the toes, as 
is the case with those of the cat. 

He has, besides the above anatomical dis- 
tinctions, other general characters which are 
peculiar to his tribe. 

He delights with associating with man, feeds 
on flesh, carcasses, and farinaceous vegetables, 
digests bones, is vomited by eating grass, 
which he does instinctively ; drinks liy lap. 
ping, runs obliquely, resting upon his toes : 
perspires by his tongue, which he lolls out 
when warm ; when lying down turns often 


round; hears in his sleep, and dreamt fre- 
quently. Of all animals the most faithfdl ; 
mwns at the appearance of his master, and 
defends him ; runs before him in a journey, 
and if the road divides, looks back and gene- 
rally waits to see which he takes : will turn 
to the branch to which he is directed from a 
distance his sense of smell is exquisite. 

Ctivier, in his Animal Kingdom, gives the 
following generic character of the dog, which 
ditlers hut little from that of Linnsens, except 
in his new and more distinct terminology. 

The upper cheek teeth are six on each 
side, the tliree lirst are sharp, trenchant, 
called hy (luvier falsf moUrs ; the following, 
a carnivorous tooth, has two cutting lobes, 
beyond which, on each side, arc two flat 
teetii. In the lower jaw there are seven j four 
false ntolars, a carnivorous tooth, has two fit- 
ting lobes, beyond whieh.on each side are two 
flat teeth, and two turberculoiis teeth beliind it. 
Tlie length of the jaws and inu/zle vary 
greatly ; the tmutuc is smooth ; the ears arc 
extrcMicly variable; there arc five toes on tlie 
fore-ft't t, and four (»n those heliind, furnished 
with hmgi.^li imiU, obtuse, ami not ivtniclile, 
tynl the nuuuimc are ventral; the eye-pupils 
arc rirculiir unddiurinil, or formed lor seeing 
by day. * • ♦ 

JJihfs exempt from Duty . — Whelps which 
arc not six niotUbs old at the, time of return- 
ing your list for tn.\ea. Dogs belonging to 
any of the royal faindy, who are exempt from 
all dutU'S sporting. Poor persons, who 
arc not a.ssessed for dwelling-houses, may 
keep one dog. provided it be nota sporting dog. 


Doga 

of 

Chase- 


Fowlers. 


V. 

Lap Dogs. ^ 


Watch 

Dogs. 


Mongrels. 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH DOGS. 

IfoUIHls 

^ ^ \ llloodhouud. 

^ Irish Greyhounds. 

Ilonnds l Gazehound. 
which hunt < Greyhound. 

singly. i Levina, or Lycmmer. 

k Tunlblcr. 

Spaniel, or Springer. 

Setter. 

Large Water Spaniel, or Finder.' 
Spanish Gentle, or Comforter. 


Shepherd's Dog. 
Mastiff. 

Bull Dog. 


I 

1 


Wrappe. 

Turnspit. 

Dancer. 


It If said by naturalists that I on earth mtertropical* temperate, and ( 

naar^ are only thirty-seven .varieties of the | has its oun variaty. 

yet^tne net is* that almost every nation | . 
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DoaMOVSli #. A small animal which passes a part af tha winter in slop. * 
riossit., 9 , A plpdpfet, a nodule or lump of lint. 

Dottrel, {Charadrius morinellui^ Linn.; Le Guignard^ Buitf.)* #. 
The name of a bird. 



The length of this hi rfl is shout nine inches. 
Its bill is hlrtck } eyes dark, large, and full ; 
its forehead is mottled with brown and white, 
top of the head blaelc ; over each eye an 
arched line of white passes to the hinder part 
of the neck ; the cheeks and throat are whit e ; 
the back and wings are of a light brown, in- 
clining to olive, each feather margined with 
pale rust colour ; the quills are brown. The 
forepart of the neck is surrounded by a broad 
band of a light olive colour, bordered on the 
under side with white. The breast is of a 
pale dull orange ; middle of the belly black : 
the rest of the belly, thighs, and vent, arc of 
a rcildish wliite ; the tail is of an olive brown, 
black near the end, and tipped with white, 
the outer leathers are irargined with white. 
The legs are of a dark olive colour. 

The dotterel is ooniinon in \avious parts of 
Great Britain, though in some places it is 
learcely known. They are supposed to breed 
in the mountains of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, where they are sometimes seen in 
the month of May, during the breeding sea- 
son ; they likewise breed on several of the 
Highland hills. They are very common in 
C ambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, and Derby- 
shire, appearing in small flocks on the heaths 
and moors of those counties during the 
months of May and June, and are then very 
fat, and mueb esteemed for the table. It is 
said that the dotterel is so very stupid a bird, 
as to be taken with the most simple artiflee, 
and that it was formerly the custom to decoy 
tbttn into the net by stretching .out a leg or 
anros which caught the attention of the 


birds, so that they returned it by a similar 
motion of a leg or a wing, and were not 
aw'are till the net dropped and covered ths 
whole dock. At present the more sura 
method of the gun has superceded this artifice. 

The liinrf Dotterell. — ( Ring Plover^ or 
Sea hark; Charadrius Healicula^ LlNN. ; 
Le Petit Pluvier a collier Buff. — Tha 
length is rather more than seven inches. The 
bill is of an orange colour, tipped with black ; 
the eyes are dark hazel ; a black hue passes 
from the bill, underneath each eye, and 
spreads over the cheeks ; above this a line 
of white extends across the forehead to the 
eyes ; this is bounded above by a black fillet 
across the head ; a gorget of black encircles 
the neck, very broad on the forepart, but 
growing narrow behind, above which, to the 
chin, is white ; the top of the head is of a 
light brown ash-colonr, as are also tlie back, 
scapulars, and coverts ; the greater coverts 
are tipped with white ; tiie breast and the 
under parts are white ; the quills arc dusky, 
with an oval white spot about the middle of 
each feather, which forms, w*hen the wings 
are closed, a stroke of white down each ; the 
tail is of a dark brown, tipped with white, 
the two outer feathers almost white ; the legs 
are of an orange colour ; claws black. In the 
female the white on the forehead is much 
less ; there is more white on the wings, and 
the plumage inclines more to ash-colour. 

Tliese birds are common in all the north* 
ern counties ; they migrate into Britaiu lu 
the spring, and depart in jutumii : they 
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queut the tea- shores during suTniner, and they fly right off. They arf vaid to make 
i uu bimhiy along the <!and, sometimes taking no nest ; the female lays four eggs, of a pale 
short flights, accompanied with loud twitter- ash-colour, spotted with hlacW, which she^ 
ings, then aliglil and run again ; if disturbed, deposits on the ground. — Betvick* 

DoroiiADoo, $, A colour used by the lly-tiers on the Sh.iTmon. 

UiiAG, V, To pull along the ground by main fbn*o ; an artilicial mode of 
hunting by substituung .souu* strong smell in place of the animal scent 
Drag, An instrument with books to ciftch hold of things under water, 
a kind of car drawn by the hand. 

DitA(i-sKT, s. A net which % drawn along the bottom of tha water. 

In making a drag-nf’t, the size hf the • be pull i*cl back into its former station; the 
mesh should be never less than one inch and^ hah that are disturbed by the drag (iVoiu the 
a (^uai ter ; thcie should be an extent of different manner in which their head-linos 
three times in length, and twice in depth of have been shown to keep a rcguhir sweep at 
the plain net, before it is hung upon the cork the boltoni), soon perceive an opening to 
and lead lines (that is, if the drag is nie int escape beneath it, and in striking to their 
to be twenty yards long, and twelve feet old harlmurs, run bead-long into thf back 
deep, there must bo sixty yards of net in flew ; the discolouring of the water, from tlio 
length, and twenty-four feet in depth for a trampling of the people in it, together nitli 
sheet-drag; if made with a cod, it must be the motion of some part of the drag upon 
let in with great care as to the vvideiiings, so the mnd, all contribute to the suceess of this 
that in fishing, it keeps a proper open centre), expedient, by wliich the best fish w'ill always 
As drag-nets are usually hung, any one who be captured. 

is in the water w’hen they are used, will feel, diag-nel sfcoiild alw'ays he used i>|> the 
when the lines are hauled, the head-line above stream; however low the watei in a river 
the ealf of his leg, and frequently above his may ho drained for the convenience of iIiom® 
knee, and that continued to very ne<*ir the lisliing in it, there will still he a current suf. 
bosom of the net. 'fhcre is no occasion to In-ienl to preserve the water rJenr ent)ugh for 
remark upon the chance of success such an .stunips and hangs of various descriptions to 
implement affords. ^ bo avoided, besides the drain <»f iho wnlcr 

Always use two, if not three flews with keeps the meshos of the net extended, and 
the drag: one or two tie\v.s c.an then be kept enahle.s it to lish with ev‘'ry adianfage ; on 
forward for the drag to force to, and in fish- the contrary, when drawing down the stream, 
ing every hole, back the drag with allow; the miidding of the water progre.ssively pre- 
that is, after the drag approaches close to vents the discovery of stubs, \c.. that wmild 
the first flew, of course that will be pulled on injure the net, and ai<i the escape of the (i -.h, 
one or other side of the river. If any fi.sh and, moreover, drives the net into folds, ulii<'h 
are m it they should be taken out, and so the leaves of ilie weeds turning the sunic way , 
BOOH as the drag-net has passed, let the flew »ot a little assist. — Danml. 

Drakb, s. The male of the duck. 

Dram, s. In weight the eight part of an ounce ; a small quantity ; such 
a quantity of distilled spirits as is usually drank at once ; spirits, dis- 
tilled liquors. 

Drastics, a. Violent purgatives. 

Draught, s. The act of drinking ; a quantity of liquor drunk at once ; tlie 
act of drawing or pulling carriages ; the act of sweeping with a not ; the 
quantity of fishes taken by once drawing the net ; the depth w hich a 
vessel draws, or sinks into the water ; a bill drawn (of the payment of 
money. 

Dranghting—^ThiB iiabing isconfinfd to the qaarter of the ebb, and during the fimt of the 
estuary;, where the river meets the sea. Here, flood ; five or »\x boats, with as many men in 
according to natiirali.Hts, ttie salmon undergo each, are necessary. When the salmon are 
a probationary course, before they exchange seen, the nearest boat starts off, leaving a niHii 
the salt for ihc fresh water, as a sudden on shore, with a rope attached to one exlre- 
change from either would be fatal to the fish, inily of the net, which is rapidly thrown 
and a temporary sojourn in water of an inter- o>er. asthe boat makes an extensive circle 
mediate quality (brackish), is supposed to round the place where the fish are sup])o!»ed 
be requisite, before they oau leave cither the to lie in. Keturaing to the shore, the curve 
ooews or the river. ^ of the U gradually decreased. Ston^are 

TbedrngkM"S ^ carried on at the last) flung in at eaeb extremity, to prevent the 
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rrIiiioii from •leaping ; (ha net reachei the i 

IlHuk, the lemiciicie ia complete, and af It ii extraordinart how munli the fla\o«*r 
within eflectiiullv aecured. The i share then and quality of the aalinmi depfiids on vxteum- 
letreCully landed, and at a single draught five stances apparently of ti illing iiioment, A sin- 
iinndred salmon have been taken. This is, gle day in the river will injure, an»l u fhiod 
hovvever, an event of rare occurrence, and spoil their condition ; and a dillerencebetwe* n 
uuUso iJie ntl were powerfully strong, and a iisli taken in the nets, and one kilUd 'j e 
the fisliera skilful, a fraoture, and conse- a rod will be easily pei*oepiil le,— H //</ 
quenlly a general escape, would ke ineTitable. Sports, 

DfiAYiiofiSB, 8, A horse v.hich tfraws a dray. 

DftEDOR, 8. A kind of^net ; the iron and bag net withwhich oysters, scal- 
lops, &c. are lifted. 
l)i(Ei)(iE, V. To gather with a dredge. 

Dredger, s. One who fishes with a dredge. 

Drench, v,To saturate with drink or moisture; to physic hy violence. 

Though an inconvenient method of giving ‘painful. In such cases no attempt slionhl Utr 
medicine to horses, it is preferable, on some I made to give either a drenoli or a hall, as she 
occasions, on account of the medicine acting |compl}»inl would he inereased hy U ; ni,«l if at 
in much less time than in a solid form. In ari} time a horse happens to (•oiji;li or appear 
flatulent colic or gripes, where the syrnpiorns distressed, while taking a dreixdi, his he.iil 
are alarming, a proper drench will relieve the should be immediately let down. Mot stiuiu- 
animal, while a ball would be useless. lating medicines, or such as are very nan. 

The best inslruiiient fur giving drenches is seous, are belter given in the form of halls 
the horn of an ox ; the opening being cut oh. than drenches. Drenches should always he 
iiquely, in the form of a spouH Bottles a/k given with ns much gentleness as possible ; 
sometimes used, on an emergency, to give the horn may generally he introduced with 
drenoheH ; but they are attended with danger, ease, merely hy presmiig down the tongue 
and should he handled cautiously. In giving 1 with the I ngers of llie left iiaiid, instead ot 

a drench, the hoiiSt’s tongue should he lu hl • dingging it out, us is commonlv done. A 

with the left hand ; and when the head is suf* | stnail quuuliiy only of tiie liquid should be 

iicitntly elevated, the medicine is to becare- j given at once; about six or eight ounces, or 

fully poured into the throat, immediately let- | even less, when tincture of opium or any 
ting go the tongue, while the head is kept up | powerful niedicdne is given ; and it is of im- 
nnli! the drench is swallowed. Drenches uie | porlaiioe to he accur<«le in the dose, and not 
▼ory iiiddoin given with dexteritv, and n to give cither more or less than a certain quan- 

part of the medicine is .soinetimes wasted. tit«. 

Every groom should learn to give them with In locked.jaw it is very dilfionit to give a 
facility , and always keep a proper inslrumvnt drench, unlos a small horn is kept for the 

in the stable. In giving n drench, the head purpose, and even then a gooddeal ot dexterity 

should not be kept so high as it generallv is, and perseverance are o ten required to efient 
nor khniild 4be throat be pressed or rubbed, it. ]n some c.tses the jaws are .so completely 
as it often is, with a view to make the hor.se clo.scd, and the muscles of deglutition ^so af- 
swallow, as it is apt to excite coughing. In fected that a drench cannot be given ; and then 
severe colds or strangles, there is often some the onl y iKethod of conveying the niedic.iiie 
degree ofsoreness or iiiflaniniation of the throat, into the body, is in the form of a clyster, 
by which swallowing is rendered diflicult and (Set Cl.YsTLK.) — Wltite. 

Drench, d. Physic for a brute; physic that must be given by violence* 
Dress, 8 Clothes, garments. 

We all know that a jean, nankeen, or any Shoes amd Ga</ers.~To say nothing of being 
kind of thin jacket, is the pleasantest wear tormented with two or three dozen of buttons 
for September, one of histian for October, and every morning, and having your ankles and 
one of velveteen for the winter ; and that, for knees in a stale of confinement through a bard 
a man, who at all times uses but one kind of day’s exercise, it need only be observed, that, 
jacket, fustian would be about the medium, if you step in the least puddle, yon are wet ; 
After having tried almost every thing that is if you tread in moist ground, your shoe is 
commonly used, and some of the wretched pulled down at heel, and yon are often liable 
articles that are puffed by adveriisement, I to be annoyed by your shoes nntyiiig, and 
havs found nothing so good for s light sum. thorns and bits of stick, tke,, getting into 
liter jacket as what is made at Manchester by them, or between the buttons of y onr gaiters, 
the name of satfeen, jeanet, or florentine. How much more comfortable, then, is the 
which is printed on each side, in imitation of dress here recommended I With lamb’s. wool 
colli. This stuff far surpasses the others for stockings and flannel drawers, put on • pair 
ligiti^ss, comfort, durability, and everything of overall boots, and then draw over Umbi a 
tu. L be reqaired for warm weaUmr. pair of trowsers which bo^waado tithet 
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of fattian oT l^allier, tiid to Ktronf^l^ defended | every anno^anoe ; not to aay a »rd on tUt 
tnaide the knees, that no tliorn can (lenetrate. i advantage and safety you have In the atirrup. 
Thus you are equipped without trouble or loss I if on horseback, or on the infallibility of the 
of (inie, you iiave tour muscles perfectly at I remedy ai^ainst tlio annoyance of harvest bugt 
at liberty fur hard exercise, and are free from | in Seplember, — Hatoker, 

Drivk, f). To force along by impetuous pressure ; to force or urge m any 
direction ; to guide and regulate a carriage ; to make animals march 
along under guidance. ** 

Driver, s. The person or instrument who gives any motion by violence; 
one who drives a carriage. 

Driving, among sportsmen, is a method of 
taking pheasant powts. The sportsmiiu iiav. 
ing found out the haunts o( these birds, and 
dxed his nets there, he calls them together 
with a pleasant call, iinitaliiig the voict^ of the 
dam ; a^ter this he makes a noise with his 
driver, which will make lliciii run a little wav 
forward in a cluster, and this he repeats till 
he has made sure of laeiii, by driving them in- 

Drop, 5. A globule of moisture; as much liquor as falls* at once when 
there is not a continual stream. 

Dropper, s. A dog of irregular breed. 

A breed between a (miiiter and a setter. It what is very remarkable, if they are toIeraUf 
ia deemed hy some to he a good cross, but I good themselves, their breed falU off wonder, 
never saw one of them that was worth much, tally . — Thorntoiu 
They are by sportsintui termed droppers, and, j 

Drove, A body or number of cattle; a number ofshoep driven; any 
collection of animals. 

Dri'G, An ingK'dient used in physic, a medicinal simple; anything 
without worth or value, anything for which no purchaser can be founil 
Dob, V, obs. To form the body of a lly. 

Vvevig e. A water fowl, both wild and tame. nde Anas. 


to his nets. 

Drivers, among sportsmen, a maohiaa for 
driving pheasant powts, consisting of good 
strong ozicr wands, such as the basket makers 
use, set in a handle, and twisted or bound with 
.small oziers in two or three ulaoes ; with thil 
I instruineiii the sportsman drives the young 
powU into his nets. — Ency, Loud. 



^imaculated Durh‘--C lucking Duck,^f Anns Has a singular note, somewlia* like clucking. 
— Iiengtii twenty inc!ics. T.aken J^ttug-f tilled Duck or iSwallow-foiled 

to • decoy ill Knglund. Ila.s btcii m»M wiih thiih- -f Anns Ll N N ; CanJnd ds 

aioiif the Lena, and about Uic lake Uaikni. Mnitm, Ewv.) This species i* cunside- 
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r^lily leM than tlie last, and commit more nearly ! theae, go, about July, aiiU hunt the rusoes fo. 
to the size oftlie wi(l,;eon. The lluckn wlucli the deepest and most retired parts of sofiHI 
visit <lie Orkney isles appear in October, and brook or irout Ktreaiii ; where, if you apring 
conliiiiie there till April ; and about sunset the old voij ina\ be pretty sure that the 

they are seen in lar^^^ companies going to and bro'ol n not I ir (liV. When once found flap- 

rcluruing from the bays, in wliicdi they fre- pers tue easily killed, as they attain their full 

quently pass the ni;;ht, making such a noise. i giowiii helore their wings are Hedged; and lor 
as in frosty weather may iieiieard some miles/' i tiiis reason, the sport is often more like hunt. 
They are rjther scarce in Engbiiid, whither | ing water rals than shooting birds, 
tirey come only in very lianl winters, and even If you leave the brood after having dis- 
Ihen hut in Hiiiall straggling parties They i turhed them, the old bird will remove (hem 
Hy NWtfll y, hut seldoin to a great distance, [ to another placv* limg before the following day. 

making a loud and singular ury. r!ieynie| When tlie llappers take wing they assume 

expert divers, and are supposed to live cliielly the name of wild ducks. About the month of 
upon shell. fish. August they repair to the ooni fields, till dis. 

Ti/fied i)uck~( Aims Fnlhjnla , Linn. ; lurbed by the harvest people. They thin 
Fvtit Monltim, lltiPF-) This is a plump, frequent the rivers pretty early in the evening, 
round, and shoit'siiaped species. and show excellent sport to any one who has 

The niulo is distiiiguislied hy a pendant patience to wait fur them. Our sporting 
crest, overiiangiiig the nape of the neck, two writers in general have given no further dtrec* 
iiKshes in length. The weight is about two tions for riuek.shooting than to walk quietly 
pounds, longtk eighteen inches. up a brook, and shoot them as they rise. In 

The habits, manners, and haunts of this doin^ this, if you have only a single gun, and 
species are much the saiiie as those of the shouhi spring a bird at an uncertain distance, 
C>uldei)-eye, and they return northward about halloo out before you shoot, n.s there may be 
the same lime. — Vide Goldkn Evk — Mo- olbers under a bank, and much closer to >ou, 
kXLLON — Teal — Velvet Duck, &;c. that would spring on the discharge of yourgiin. 

You need not be at a loss to know a wild 
The mule bird is called mallard, and the duck. Ttie claws in the wild species are 
young onus dlappors. To find a brood of ; black.— — Huivick, — Jlawker* 

DucK-ouN,#r Gun for shooting ducks. 


If a duck gun is too large in the calibre, tii 
proportion to its weight of metal, it will recoil 
coiii^iderahly ; and il too small, it will not 
have lh»* desired efleol of allowing the shot to 
lie compactly together. 

A gun fired from a rest is felt iiore than 
if held out ; because the left hand, when 
graH|)iiig it, checks the recoil. The stork of 
a heavy duck guii should be more bent than 
that of a common gun us, when we are hold- 
ing out a gicHt weight, it is not so easy to 
lower the head ; and it should also be observed, 
that the cuive ia the stock tiuids to lessen 
(ho recoil. 

[lave of lute years had the duck gii 
stucks, which 1 used on the const, iiinde with 
a pistol grip, and whipped with wused-etid 
round the liumlie, similar to a cricket-lmi, 
which ru'liir lessens the iar ; and the upper 
part of the butt very much cut away, iti older 
o prevent it troin hurting the shuulUer-boi 
1 nlhO paint und varnish the stock, hy wIik'Ii 
means il does not get cracked, after being 
wetted with salt-water. The ganinakers' 
stocks I found were nlwnys a giuat plague on 
this account, us well as from the trouble of 
keeping them in order, after being expo.'ied to 
the sprsy of the sea. Add to which, they 
recoil most unmercifully, ami are, therefoie, 
only tii for light charges. 

Trial at twelve sheets of thick brown paper, 
to ascertain the ditVerence belwet'ii two com- 
moo duck-guiii, and a very superior double 
guii| made ujr Mr. Joieplf Mantou. 


POUNDS. FEGT. inches. GAt7G|. 
Large duck-guu 14 4 6 7 

Sioailest, do . 12i^ 4 6 7 

Double guu .92 b 14 

WITH NO. 2 SHOT. 

IN THE 1st THROUGH Tfl* 
YARDS. SIILKT. 12tb SHEET. 
Duck-guns (K) 32 26 

Double guu CO 20 13 

Duck. guns 45 31 31 

Double gun 4.) 2C * 2C 


The luige guns were loaded with precisely 
double the charge of the small gun, which is 
one- fifth less than that with which they 
always jelled best. 

The p iper was nailed up close to a sheet of 
wilier, and two men placed to observe that 
etlVc-t ; which was, that tile outride shot (that 
which Hew wide of the paper) appeared to bo 
diiveii with much mure force from the heavy 
guns, aud, of course, spread a much larger 
surface. 

This proves, that although, if both accu- 
rately levelled, the diflereiioe between a wild- 
fowl guu and a small guu, is not so very coo- 
sidcrahlg, at a single bird ; yet. from the im- 
mense circle which tlm large gun spreads, yoB 
have more chances of kilUi.g with so iiK^liei 
eiit aim ; and. of course, in a Hock (as DofofiB 
said) would kill many aioro birds at aisliol««* 
Hawker, 





£iAOLB, s. A bird of pr»*y, A naiiio given to tho larger species of t?io 
Falcon family, diftering in liule hut size from the true falcons. 


TItere *eem to be three well ascertained 
native species ; llie Golden Eagle, the Osprey, 
and what we cull Eagle, from its rrecjuent 
occurrence. 

The Golden Eagle ( Faho rhrystttos, Linn.; 
JLe yrmul Jiple, lluKF ) the largest of the 
genus ; it measures, from the point of the bill 
to the extreiniiy of the lot s, upwards of three 
feel ; and in breadth, from wing to wing, 
above eight ; and weighs from sixteen to 
eighteen pounds. The mule is smaller, and 
does not weigh more than twelve pounds. 
The hill IS of a deep blue ctilour ; the cere 
jellovv ; the etes arc large, deep, sunk, and 
covered hy a projeoing hrow ; the iris is of! 
a line brigtit yellow, and sparkles with uiicoin. ! 
moil lustre. The general colour is deep ! 
hrowu mixed with tawny on the head and ! 
neck ; the quills are chocolate, with white I 
sliaflH ; the tail is black, spotted widi ash- ' 
colour; the legs are v el low, and feathered ] 
down lo the toes, which are very scaly ; the ^ 
claws are remarkably large— the middle one ; 
is two inches in length. i 

This noble bird is found in various parts of 
Europe ; it abounds must in wuriner regions, 
and has seldom been met with farther north 
tluui Ibo fifty-fifth degree of latitude, It is 


known to breed in the mountainous parts of 
Ireland : it lays three and fiotiieiiiues four 
eggs, of which it seldom happens that inor 
Ilian two are prolific. Mr. Pennant says there 
are instances, though rare, of their having 
bred in Snowdon Hills. Mr. Wallis, in his 
Natural History of Nnrthurnberiand, sats — 
** it foriuerly had its aerie on the highest and 
steepest part of Cheviot. In the beginning 
of January, 17dj, tf very largo one was shot 
near Warkworih, which inciisurctl, from jioiut 
to point of its wings, eleven feet and a 
quarter.” 

The Ring. Tailed Eagle (FoJeo /ufvuv^ 
Linn. ; VAvjte commun, Buff.) is th« (;o::i- 
mnn eagle of Butlon, and according to that 
author, incSode.s two varieties, the brovvn uimI 
the black eagle ; they are both of the same 
brown colour, distinguished only by a deeper 
shade, and are nearly of (he same size ; iii 
both, the upper part of tlie head and neck is 
I mixed with rust colour, and the b..se of tha 
! larger feathers marked with while ; the bill 
I is of a dark horn colour ; the cere of a light 
ellow ; the iris is hazel ; and lietween the 
ill and the eye there is a naked skin of a 
! dirty brown colour ; (he legs are feathered to 
[ the toes, which are yellow, and the olairs 
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u aok ; the tail i« dUtingiiiah^ bj a ll'liite 
ring, whicfj oovera aboat two-thirds of itf 
lentflh ; tho remaining part is blade. 

The riiig.lailed eugle is more numerous 
and dilTuiiud than the golden e^le, and pre. 
fers more northern oliuiates. li is found in 
Fraipe, Germany, Switzedand, Great Britain, 
and in Anierioa as far north as Hiidson'siiBaj. 

The white-tailed Ba^le, Great Erne, or 
Cinereous Eagle ( Faico albicilla^ Linn. ; 
Ln yrmd Pygarguef Buff.) Of this there 
appears to he three varieties, which difler 
chiefly in size and consist of the following : 
the great erne, cinereous eagle, of Latham and 
Pennant ; the small erne, or lesser white- 
tailed eagle ; and the white-headed erne, or 
bald eagle. The first two are distinguished 
by their size, and the last by the whiteness ^'f 
its head and neck. The white-tailed eagle is 
inferior in size to the Folden eagle. The 
beak, cere, and eyes are of a pale yellow ; the 
space between the beak and the eve is of a 
bluish colour, and thinly covered with hair ; 
the sides of the bead and neck are of a pale 
ash.coloiir, mixed with reddish brown ; the 
general colour of the plumage is brown, 
darki slnn the upper part of the head, nec^, 
and hack ; tlie quill feathers are very dark ; 
the breast is irregularly marked with white 
spots ; tile tail is white ; the legs, which are 
of a bright yvMww, are feathered a little 
below the knees ; the claws are hluck. 

Tiie bird iiihuhits all the northern parts of 
Europe, and is found in Scotland and many 
pcirts of Great Britain. It is equal in strengiii 
and vigour to the cominoii eagle, hut muri 
furious; and is said to drive its young ones 
from the nest, after having fed them only a 
very short tin e. It has coinriionly two or 
three young, and builds its iiesi upon lofty trees. 

Tho Sea Eagle, ( fako ossiJ)agns, Linn^ *, 
Ij'OiJ'raie, Buff.) — This bird is nearly as 
lurge as the Golden Eagle, nieasii 
leiigih, three feet and a half ; hut 
piinded wingr do not reach above seven feet, 
its hill is large, much hooked, and uf a blue- 
i.>h colour : irides in some light hazel, in 
others yellow ; n row of strong bristly feathers 
hangs down from under his bill next to his 
throat, whrnce it has beei^termed the Bearded 
Eagle; the top of the head and hack part©' 
the neck are dark brown, inclining to black 
the feathers on the hack are variegated by a 
lighter brown, with dark edges ; the scapulars 
are pale brown, the edges nearly white ; the 
breast and belly whitish, with irregular spots 
of brown ; thp tail 'eaihers sue dark brown, 
tile outer edges of the exterior feaihers 
vhitisbi the qiiill. feathers and thighs are 
$iskv ; the legs and fet*t >etlow ; the ehiw 
shioii are large, and fttini a coiupletu heitiii.ir. 
cie, are of a shining black. 

It is found ill various parts of Europe anp 
Jiuerica. It is said to lay only two eggs 
during the whole >ear, and frequently pio- 
ducesoidy one young hiui ; it is, however, 
widely dispersed, and w>is niei witli a: lloiatiy 
liland by Captain Cook. It livec chitlly on 


fish : ita usual haunts arc by (be sea-sboro ; 
it also frequents the borders of large lakes 
and rivers | and is said to see so distinctly in 
the dark as to be able to pursue and catch 
its prey during the night, ^e story of the 
eagle, brought to the ground after a severe 
conflict with a oat, which it bad seized i^tid 
taken up into the air with Us talons, is very 
remarkable. Mr. Barlow, who was an eye- 
witness of the fact, made a drawing of it, 
which he afterwards engraved. 

In tbeir native districts these noble birds 
are generally seen near the sea-shore, or upon 
M»e rocky precipices on (be margin of the 
nland lakes, from whence they pounce upon 
the fish while swimming near the surface of 
the water. Aquatic birds also become tbeir 
frequent prey. They generally choose the 
most inaccessible clifls fur building their 
nests, laying one and sometimes two eggst 
entirely white, and nearly the size of that of 
a goose; one of these, in Selby’s possession, 
was laid by a bird after it bad been in cun- 
liuemeni twenty years. * * 

Montagu, speaking of the cinereous or sea- 
eagle, says, “ The specimen from which this 
description is taken, was killed hylSir Robert 
Littleton's gaine-keeper in Shropshire, it 
was accompanied by a letter from Sir Robert, 
(he purport of which was, that his servant 
heitig out shooting, saw two large birds feed- 
ing on the carcase of a sheep, wliich appeared 
recently killed ; (hat having nothing hut small 
snipe-shot with him, he turned back, intend- 
ing to go home for larger; that the eagles 
then followed him, and frequently came so 
near, (hut he concluded they meant either to 
attack him or his dogs. Suddenly losing sight 
of one, he judged it was very near him 
hehitid, and being somewhat alarmed, turned 
and shot at it in a hurry ; after which the 
l>ird ilew some hundred yards, and dropped. 
On his approach it was vomiting blood ; and 
he killed it after a struggle of half an hour,” 
He adds, (hut it was the larger of the two. 

« O ^ jK 

John Maxwell, E8(]|., of /Vrdbraccan, in 
Ireland, favoured us with two young birds of 
this species alive, taken the proceeding year 
on a ninuiUainous precipice, or craggy clifl» 
called Slieve Duriard, impending over the 
sea, in the county of Down. That gentleman 
informed us that two men. covered with sack- 
cloth and armed, were lowered by ropes to 
the aerie which, with considerable dilhculty, 
they robbed of two young, leaving only ono 
addled egg behtiul. The old eagles being so 
furious as to create such alarm, neither the 
nest nor colour of the egg were noticed. 
Some fragments of flesh were in the nest. 

The 'eaglets were covered wilh a glossy 
dark, muirv. coloured down. A basket was 
attached to the ropes that conveyed the men 
down: into this the young birds were pul*; 
but from the violence and amazing strength of 
the parent birds, they were with dilBcultj 
carried off. These birds were not twalvo 
luunths old when we received tbeflu Os 
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Uielr first moulting they became much dark* and retreat a little, but it was not suflTicirntly 
er, particularljr about the breast and thighs, alarmed to prevent returning ; and it occu- 
tbe latter almost wholly of a dusky black. At sionally threw itself into bold picturesque 
two years old, the baM of the bill became attitudes of defence, spreading the wings and 
yeUow ; in the third year there was not any tail, and erecting evei^ feather. * * 

fiiateri^ change* At this time one of them Montagu says,jj^' Two living eagles were 
killed and devoured the other, probably from sent to us from Ireland, and were, on their 
some neglect in feeding them, as before that arrival at Bristol, detained by an officer of 
eventthey lived together in perfect harmony, excise, upon a plea that there was a duty 
• V ♦ • upon all singing-birds. Had this happened 

From the astonishing height these and on the other side of the water, it might have 
some other birds fly, we are led to believe been termed an Irish story. The unfortu- 
that they are capable of living in a much nate birds, would, however, have been 
lighter atmosphere than any other animals, starved at the custom-house, if application 
From the top of some of the highest moun> had not been made to the head of that 
tains in Scotland, we have seen several of department in the port of Bristol, ofl'ering to 
them soaring together at so great a distance pay any demand for their release, if legally 
as to appear scarce larger than a swallow, detained for their vocal abilities. By this 
Iris said to prey indiscriminately on land officer it was most wisely determined, after 
animals, fish, and aquatic birds, and probably some consideration, that eagles could scarce- 
every animal of inferior strength suffers from ly be considered as singing-birds. '' 
its rapacity. The eagles in the Isle of Rum have nearly 

Two of this species contending in the air extirpated the stags that used to abound there, 
over Loch Lomond, in the Scottish High- They generally build in clefts of rocks 
lands, became so firmly grappled to each near the deer forests ; and make great havoc 
other by their talons, that they were preci- among them, tlgi white bares, and the? ptar- 
pitated into the water. The uppermost inigaiis. Willoughby gives the following 
r«*gained the power of its wings, hut the other curious account of the nest of this species ; — 
was taken alive by a Highlander, who wit- ‘‘In 1C08, in the woodlands near tlie River 
iiessed the scene, and who waited till the Derwent, in the peak of nerbyshire, was 
wind had wafted him near the shore. This found an eagle’s nest, made of great sticks, 
curious account was received from an officer resting oim end on the edge of a rock, the 

wlio bought tlje eagle. * otlier on two birch trees ; upon width was 

Although this is an cxtremt‘ly bold bird, it a layer of rushes, and over them a layer of 
will not venture to contend with u d()g or a heath, ami upon the heath rushes again; 
fox in its natural state. An eagle and a fox upon which lay one young one and an addled 

w(M*e observed to be regaling tliems,elves on egg ; and by them a lamb, a hare, and three 

the c irease of a goat, that luid fallen down a heath poults. Tlie nest was about two yards 
pnripice in the Highlands of Scotland Tin* suiiare, and had no iioUow in it." — Btiwick , — - 
latter frequently obliged the other to desist, Mouiayu^—Wij^uyhby^-^Stlby.’^PeHnaMi, 

Kagle-eyld, a, Sharp-.sijrhted as an eagle. 

K.\(.LEr, A youn*^? eaj’lo. 

E Alt, s. The whole orpran of audition or ^tearing; the spike of com, that 
part which contains the seeds. 

F.AitwiG, s. A sheath- winged insect. 

Eaih'h, V, To hide in earth ; to force an animal to his concealment or den 
— as to earth a fox or badger. 

Eca ute, s. a game at cards. 


Kcarit is played by two persons with a 
pack of thirty -two cards, as at piquet. It is 
customary to have two packs, and of different 
colours for the sake of distinction. The pack 
to be first dealt with is placed on the right 
hand of the dealer, and the other at his left. 
Though only two persons can play at the 
same time, it is not unusuakto admit one or 
luoreMnto the game, the winner or loser, as 
may be agreed, resigning his seat to the next 
in rotation, and this is called playhuf a fool. 
The game consists of five points, unless it be 
otiierwise agreed upon by the players. 

or CUTTING FOR THE DEAL. 

1 . He who cuts the highest card is entitled 


to the deal. In most games the lowest card 
takes the deal, but it is the reverse at ecart^, 
the deal being considered an advantage on 
account of the king, of which we shall speak 
hereafter. 0 

2 . He who does not show the card he cuts, 
is considered as having cut the lowest in the 
pack. 

3. He who shows two cards in cutting is 
considered as having cut the lowest of the two. 

4. The cut for the deal is good, even with 
a defective pack. 

5. In playing aYubber, the deal goes o( 
regularly as at all other games. 

6 . The order of the cards is as followe 
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<kint(, queen, knave, ace, ten, nine, eij£ht, 
4cven. 

or THB DEAL, THE MISDEAL, AND THE 
TURN UP CARO. 

1 . The person who gains the deal shuffles 
the 
cut, 


cards to the order In which they would have 
fallen had no niisdeaL been made. 

8. If the elder band perceive that the 
dealer has not given him as many cards as he 
fisked for, and the mistake be discovered be- 

cards.'pre,ent. them to his adversary to' foi;® >*“ ^as to 

cut, and then deals ten cards, five to liis ad- rectified in the same mau- 

versary and five to himself. He distributes “eras in the preceding case. , , , 

them by three and two, or two and three, at .. ®- cards have been seen by both par- 

his option, beginning with his adversarv, ties, and the dealer should have a deftciency, 
turns up the eleventh card as the trump, aiid '» the option of the adversary, cither to 
places the remainder of the pack or stock, as to supply the dchc.ency, from the 

(t is called, at his right hand. , “PPermost cards ot the stock, or oblige him 

2 . The order of dealing observed at the “• 'ff <lea. ; if the dealer sho^d have • 
beginning of the. game must be continued as ' m<*»y, his adversary has tne option 

long as the gam^ lasts. For instance, if the of drawing R caid fiotn his hand by chance, 
dealer began with three and two, he cannot or obliging him to lose the deal, 
change and give two and three; and vice 10. If the elder baud should have a defici- 
persa eucy, it is optional with him to supply it 

5. 'if there be one or more faced cards in ‘hedeal ; if he have 

the pack, and it lie discovenal before cither jnany cards, he may either discard them, 
'hand has been neeii, the deal is void, unless ^ , i 1.1. <, i.u 

it bo the eleventh card, whieli, being the one . ‘ V J>« pro^oo, that the 

that is to be turned up, can effect no altera- "“.t or'B'natc with the dealer, as, for 

tion in the game instance, where the elder hand has asked for 

4. If it be not discoveredtilt after the dfs- *".4 only discarded two, or 

card has been put out, and tlie faced card or 'f * “"'I d'searded three, 

cards come to the dealer, the deal is good, then the elder hand shall lose one point, and 
and the faced card or cards must form a part *' reckon the king, 

of his hand. lf,ron the contrary, a faced , *f. He wl.o alter having taken in his cardi 
card come to the elder hand, he may, at his d'seard, plays with more than five 

option, consider the deal good, or call a new i^^rds, loses a point, and also the right of 
deal; for this reason, that the fault being ^ 

committed by the dealer, the elder hand ^ 3 . \\ hen the dealer turns up two or more 
ought not to suffer for it. ‘“stead of one for tlie trump, it is op- 

f). It sometimes liai.pens, that the dealer tioiial for the adversary to claim what would 
turns up one or more cards in dealing. It. been the turii-up card, if the order bod 
tliey chance to be his own cards, the deal is been deranged, or to place the cards seen 
good, for tlie knowledge thus acquired by his i the bottom ot the stock and have a new 
adversary, of one or more ofi^he cards in Ids | or to call a new deal. 
bj.nd can be prejudicial only to himself, and of the king, and tub turn up or 
lie ought to submit to the penalty of his fault : | - trump card. 

'f he turn his adversary’s card, the deal goes j. He who turns up a king gains and marks 
on, but It IS optional with the adversaVy to „„„ ; he who holds the king of the suit 

allow It to Stand, or to call anew one.— turned up, gains and marks one point. 

.Some persons couleud. that the moment a 2. The king must be declared before it is 
card IS seen, there ought to be a new deal. | piayed, by the holder of it saying, 1 hold the 
This 18 by no menus a just rule. An unfair jiUig: it may also be declared after it has 
or not strictly wrupnloils player, who might , been plaved; but, in that case, it must be 
know some of the cards 111 tlie pack, might ; ,be leading card, and not have been covered 
per nips purposely turn up a card or two m ! by the adversary’s curd ; for if covered be- 
deahug, if he found he was giving good ca^s ' f^re declared, the point cannot be marked, 
to his adversary, and would incur no jiciialty 3. -pbi, r„le , ,be elder hand : 

but tlie trouble ot dealing again t,,e second player must always dectare the 

0. W hen a i.layer deals out ot turn, and it fcing before he plays it ; but it is bis interest 
la discovered before the trump card is seen. „ot to declare it before his adversarv hat 
there must be a iievv deal : but if not discovered played his first card 

till after the trump card is known, .ir before 4. xhe suit of the turn up card, or trump, 
the parties linve discanled or played, the | jg superior to attthe other suits, 
pack, just as It IS, is left for his next deal, | 

and the game proceeded in by the right per- j discarding. 

son dealing with the other pack : if the play 1. If the elder hand be dissatisfied with 
hive comm eneed, or the discard been put his cards, he proposes to exchange them itt 
out before the discovery, the deal is good. whole or in part, by saying, 1 discard, or I 
7* bhoul there be a misdeal, and it be dig propose, or if you please, or any other eqni* 
covered before either party has seen hi valent phrase. If the second player bo aliO 
], it lURy be niiide good by restoring tht * dissati!»fied with his hand, be accedoi to tho 
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propOMl by saying, How many ? Heathen 
gives the elder hand as many cards as he de> 
xnands, and afterwards takes as many as he 
wants himself to the full number of the 
wiiolc hand, five cards each, if requisite. 

?, He who has once proposed cannot re- 
fuse the cards given him. 

If after the first exchange the elder hand 
Df* still not content with his cards he may 
ask for more three or four times successively, 
till the thirty-two cards are exhausted, but 
the dealer, from first to last, is always at 
li’ji^rtv to accept or refuse. 

4. teach player, before he takes in new 
c'.rds, must throw his discard on the table 
apart from the slock, and the cards put out 
must all be mixed together. The discard 
made, neither player can demand more or 
less cards than he requested, nor is he al- 
lowed to look at those which liuve been dis- 
carded. 

5. It sometimes happens, that, after seve- 
ral exchanges have been made, the elder 
hand having proposed again, and the dealer 
having inconsiderately asked. How many, 
tlu re are not cards enough left to satisfy his 
demand. In this case he who has proposed 
is not the less bound to have other canls ; 
but us he cannot have them from the stock, 
tliere being no stock left, he is obliged to sup- 
ply the deficiency from the last discard. 

6. He who looks at his discard, after be 
has made it, is obliged to play with his band 
exposed on the table. 

7. When, after the first deal, the elder hand 
proposes, and the other refuses, the one who 
refu»es loses two points, if he do not make 
three tricks. 

8. In the same manner when the elder 
hand plays without proposing, he loses two 
paints, if he do not win three tricks. 

9. If, in giving new cards to the proposer, 
the dealer turn up a card for the trump, in 
mistake as at the original deal, he cannot 
refuse second discai’d, should his adver- 
sary demand it. 

OF THIS MANNER OF PLA^NO. 

1. The elder hand plays first- 

2. The first player is bound to play in the 
suit i.e names ; for instance, if he should say 
hi in and play clubs, or any other suit, he 
i.s onliged, if his adversary insist on it, to 
take up the card he has playedi and to play 
a ditri rent suit. 

o. If the adversary deem the card played 
more advantageous to his own hand than the 
declared suit, he plays to it, and the card once 
covered cannot be recalled in order to play a 
different suit. 

4. He who plays before his turn is only 
obliged to take up his card again, if it have 
not been played to ; but if it be covered, the 
trick is good. In this case, as in the pre- 
ceding one, both players having been in fault, 
one for having played aud the other for hav- 

Ecrincs, d. A hedfcrel.o^^ ; a shdl-fisl 


ing allowed him to play out of turn, no 
penalty is incurred. 

OF TUB SCORE AND VOLE. 

1. When both parties have done discard- 
ing, he ^ho w'iiis three tricks reckons one 
point ; if he win ev'ery trick he reck n\B two 
points, and has won the vole. 

2. Two points only can be made in the 
same deal, unless you hold the king. To 
make two points without the king, or three 
with the king, is called winning the vole. 

OF TIIK REVOKE AND UNDER-FORCE. 

1. It is not allowable to revoke, or to 
underforce. 

2. When one of the players has revoked 
or under-forced, as soon as it is diseovered, 
the cards are taken up and played over again ; 
but the person in fault, if he win the vole, 
counts only one point for it, aud uoliiing if 
he win the point only. 

GENERAL RULES. 

1. For the cut to be good, at tins as at 
every other game, two cards, at Ica.st, must 
b|^ left of the pack. 

2. Each player has a right to ask for new 
cards as often as he pleases. 

3 V\rhen a player takes tricks that do not 
bidong to him, and reckons them as his own, 
a bystander has a right to K.entioii it ; and so 
as to any other unfair l)l«y. 

4. He who, under whatever pretence, looks 
at his adversary's tricks, is hound to play out 
the hand with his hands exposed on the tulrle. 

5. A card escRping from a hand, and falling 
under the table, is not considererl as played, 
unless it has been played to, or has covered, 
wholly or in part, the adversary's card. 

6. If a player, from inis'take or ill hninoifr, 
.should throw down and mix the card.**, the 
adversary scores two points. 

7. lie who quits the game loses it ; but 
should there he hels depending, the edversnry 
is hound to continue the game with .some one 
of the bystanders, for the benefit of the per- 
sons so inlen sled. 

8. When the pack i.s defective, by consist- 
ingofjioo many, or too few cards ^ the deal in 
which It is discovered is void, but the pre- 
ceding ones stand good. 

OF liETriNG. 

1. He who bets on one of the players, has 
a right to advise him in playing the game. 

2. He who wins a bet is bound to give his 
adversary his revenge, but the loser is not 
obliged to lake it. 

3. The placers have the privilege of ac- 
cepting hels it) preference tn a bystander. 

4s Belling being optional and not arbitrary, 
the bets that are made must be mentioned at 
every game. 

6. Every case not provided for by (be fore, 
going rules ou^ht always to decided agaioit 
the player who is in faufl. — Hoyle* 

L set with prickles. Vide IlEDGiiiOO, 
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Ei>r>Y, The water that, by ^ome ropercussion, or opposite wind, ram 
contrary to iho main stream ; generally a favourite cast in fly-fisliing. 
Eel, a, A serpentine slimy fish, that lurks in mud. 

y«rT little in ^el known of the naftiral his. { be taken up early in the morning; suoh of the 
tory at the eel ; indeed, the element in which j lines as have eels at them will be dra.vn very 
Ihey live almost precludes us from that ac« j tij'ht. Dark nii^hts in July, August, and Sep* 
ces* to them which is necessary to enable us | teiiiber, are the best for this kind of fishing, 
to observe their habits and economy. The Another method of taking sets, when the 
eel is evidently a iink between the fish and water is clear and low, is called snigling, and 
serpent, hut. 'jnlike the former, it can exist a ! is performed with a slick about a yard long, 
long time out of water, which its nocturnal with a cleft at each end, and a strung needle 
migrations prove, though probably a certain well whipped to a small whipcord line froiii 
degree of moisiiirc on the grass is necessary the eye down to the middle. In baiting, run 
to enable it to do this. the head of the tietdie quite up into the head 

The hauiits of the eel are among weeds, an- of a lobworm, letting the point come abont 
der roots, stumps of trees, in holes and clefts the middle; then put the point of a needle 


of the earth, hotli in hanks, and at the bottom 
ill the plain niiid, where they lie with only | 
their heads out, wateliiiig for their prey; they 
are aUo to he foiiiid under great stones, old 
timber, about bridges, tbmd gates, weirs, and 
also nulls, except when the water is rendered 
thick by rains, for then they ooinU out and 
will bite eagerly. I’hey are in best sea. 
son from iMay iiniilJuly ; a running line should 
he used, wliie.h must he very^strong, and the 
hook No. 3, or 4. with a plumb or pistol bul. 
let upon it. They are to b« bngicd fur on 
the ground, and two or more rods may be em. 
pbned (if gioAtiA bait he thought necessary. 
It mIiouIi) lie the same as for the barbel) ; the 
prime bait is the lob-worm, mid they bite 
eageiiy all day, in dark clomiy weather, after 
^.llowers, alteiided with thunder and lightning, 
when the water is high and discoloured ; but 
liioNe who venture upon night angling, will 
hii\e far greater success when the weather is 
warm and the night dark. They are then to 
he angled for iipoii*lhe shallows, where there 
is n current, or by the side or tail of a stream 
wiili a sandy or gravelly bottom, with the bait 
<111 the giouiid ; they will he iVlt to tug sharply 
wlieii they seixe tiie bait, give time (which is 
netesNHiy both in day and night angling), and 
theiewill he no douht of sport from uight fall 
villi, diiy-hreak, when they directly llee to 
lh« ir hiiiiiig places. 

'I'lie largest eels are caught by nighulines. 
li i.s uf I title coii»f<|iienee where they aic Initl. , 
Hs they will succeed in streams (•< here the | 
ttl> rove III search of prey), as v ell as in still 
<iu eis. and tlo-y will take frogs, hlack snails, 
wot ms, roach, ilace. gudgeon. miiinowH ( which 
• v\o last are btsi), loai'lies, bleaks, and niil- 
le.s’ ihiimhs. A sullicient qu.mlity of links 
tit twelve hairs ShouM he douhied, and a hook 
tied to each link ; these are to he noosed at 
pro; frr distaii,*es to pp-ces of cord of hfieeii 
feet long; hail the hooks by making an iimi. 
Sinn wiili the baiting iiietlie timler the shoul. 

' tier and thrusting it out at the luidille of the 
tail, drawing the link after it ; the point of 
the hook should he upright towards the back 
OC the bait fish ; fasten one end to the hank or 
1 stub, atul cssi the other into the water, but 
AOt liie eNtent of the line (hs cels will run 
» 'li lt befora they gor^c) ; the lines should 


into the cleft at either end of the stick, and 
taking both stick and ii'ae together in one hand, 
put llie bait softly into holes under walls, 
stones, &:c., where eels hide Ihemsslves; if 
there be an eel there, he will take the worm 
and needle out of the cleft. Draw back lha 
stick gently (having slackened the line), and 
give time for liis swallowing the bait ; then 
strike, and the needle will stick acros.a his 
throat. Let him tire himself with tugging 
previous to any attempt to pull him ojt, for 
he lies folded in his den, and will fasten his 
tail round anything for jiis defence. The lar* 
gesl cels are generally taken about the hollow 
stone. work of old bridges (the auirler being 
in H boat, and are soiuclinics caught in con. 
sideraide numbers. 

A third plan for taking ?els is iiy what is 
termed hohhing, which is best managed in a 
boat. This is done by taking a quantity of 
well-scoured lohw'urms ; have a long needle, 
with three lengths of worsted slightly twisted 
together ; put the needle lengthways through 
the worms, and draw them down on the wors- 
ted. When there is two yards thus prepared, 
then fold them up in links, and lie them to 
about two yards of good twine, and make a 
knot on it eight inches from the worms ; and 
slipping a piece of lead, with a hole in it 
(weighing from a quarter to iliice quarters of 
a pound, »t«oordiiig to the current iishod in), 
itowii the line to the knot ; fasten the line to a 
nianageahle pole, and let the lead lie on the 
bottom in thick, muddy water, when the tide 
inns up strong, or near the mouih of some 
river. When the eels nibble at the hait, they 
can be felt ; give some little time before it is 
I polled lip, which must be gently until neir 
the surface, and then hoist out quickly. The 
j worsted sticking in the cels’ teeth, prevents 
1 iheir loosening themselves until the line is 
! slackened by i browing them into the boat, or 
;on the ground. So soon as they are disen. 

! tangled, throw the bait in again. Frequently 
j great qiMtiiilies are thus caught, especially of 
! grigs. Kels are also to be snared lu (he same 
1 way us the pike, and in the fens numbers are 
; speared by an instrument with three or four 
j forks, or jagged teeth, which is struck at 7aa« 

; dom into the mud. * • 

I The most extraordiaarv pvoulitrit/ in *j(m 
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■•thrill bistorj of th« eel, is its double mi- 
gration, one up and one down rivers, one from 
and the other to the sea ; the first in spring 
and summer, and the second in autumn or early 
in winter. The first, of very small eels, 
which rre sometinies not more than two or 
two and a half inches long ; the second, of 
large eels, which are sometimeg three or fnur 
feet long, and weigh from ten to fifteen, or even 
twenty pounds. There is great reason to be- 
lieve, that all eels found in fresh water are the 
results of the fresh migration. They appear 
in millions, in April and May, and sometimes 
continue to rise as late even as July and the 
beginning of August. I remember this was 
the case in Ireland, in 1S23. Jl had been a 
cold backward summer, and wben I was at 
Ballyshannon. about the end of July, the mouth 
of the river, which had been in flood all this 
month, under the fall, was blackened by mil- 
lions of little eels, about as long as the finger, 
which were constantly urging their way np 
the moist rocks hy the side of the fall. Thou- 
sands died, hut llieir bodies remaining moist, 
served as the ladder for others to make their 
way ; and 1 saw some ascending even perpLou 
dicular stones, making their toad tnrough wet 
moss, or adhering to some eels that had died 
in the attempt, ouch is the energy of these 
little animaiK, that they coniiniie to liiul thei** 
way, in immense numbers, to lioch Erne. 
The same tiling happens at the fall of the 
Bann, and Loch Neagh is thus peopled hy 
them - even the mighty Fall of Scliairhaiisen, 
does not prevent them fruiii making their way 
to the Lake of Constance, where 1 have seen 
many very large eels. 

'I’here are eels in the Lake of Neufehatf I, | 
which communicates, by a stream, with the 
Hliine ; but there are Moue in tlie Leman Lake, 
because the Rhone fiuikes a subterraneous 
foil below (■ciieva; and though sinull eels can 
pass hy moss, nr mount rocks, they cannot 
penetrate limestone, or move against a rapid 
descending course of water, passing, as it were, 
through a pipe. Again; no eels nioiinl the 
Danube from the Black Sea ; and there are 
none found in the great extent of lakes, 
swamps, and rivers, cominuiiicuting with the 
Danube, though some of those lakes and mo- 
rasses are wonderfully fitted for them, and 
though they are found abundantly in the same 
countries, tii lakes and rivers connected with 
the ocean and Mediterranean. Yet, when 
brought into confined water in the Danube, 
they fatten and thrive there. As to the instinct 
Which leads young eels to seek fresh water, 
it is difficult to reason ; probably they prefer 
warmth, and, swimming at the aarface in the 
early summer, find the lighter water warmer, 
and likewise containing more insects, and so 
pursue the courses of fresh water, as the 
waters from the land, at this season, become 
warmer than those of the sea. 

Mr. J, Couch, (lAn, Trans, t. xir. p. 70) 
iaya, that little eels, according to bis obser- 
vi^a, are prodneed within reach of the tide, 
Sid ounb roniui ftlU to reach fresh water from j 


the sea. T have lomefimes seen taem, lo 
spring, swimming in immense shoals, in the 
Atlantic, in Mount Bay, making their wav to 
the mouth of .small brooks and rivers. >Vhen 
the cold water from the autuniiiHl floods 
begins to swell the rivers, this fish tries to 
return to the sea \ but numbers of tho 
smaller ones hide themselves during the 
winter in the mud, and many of them 
form, as it were, in masses together. Various 
authors have recorded tlie migration of eels 
in a singular way, — such as Dr. Plot, who, 
in his History of Staffordshire, says, that 
they pass in the night, across meadows, from 
one pond to another, and Mr. Arderon, (in 
Trans. Uoyul Soc.) gives a distinct accourifr 
of small eels rising up the flood-gates and 
posts of the water-works of tbe city of Nor- 
wich ; and they made their way to tbe water 
. above, though* the hoards were smooth 
j planed, and five or six feet perpendicular. 

lie says, when they first rose out of tbe 
I water upon tbe dry board, they rested a little 
— which seemed to be till their slime was 
thrown out, and sufficicnlly glutinous - and 
. then they rose up the perpendicular ascent 
I N^tb tbe same facility as if they bud been 
moving on a plane surface. — (Trans. Abr, 

I vol. ix. p. iill.) Tliere can, I think, be no 
' doubt, that they are assisted by their small 
scales, which, phased hke those of serpents, 
must famlitate their pn.gressive motion : 
these Rcales have been microscopically 
observed by Leuwenboek. — ( Phil. Tiuus. 
vol. iv.) Eels migrate from tbe salt-water 
<»f diflcreiit sr/es, bat I believe never wlaex 
they are above a foot long — and tbe great 
mass of them are only from two and a half 
lo four inches. They feed, grow, and fatten 
in fre.sli water, lii small rivers they aro 
seldom very large ; but in large deep lakes 
they become as tliiek as a m. ill's arm, or 
even leg ; and all those of a coiis.derable si/e 
attempt to run to tbe sea in Oetolier or No- 
vember, probably when they experience the 
cold of the first autumnal rains. Those that 
are not of the largest size, as I said before, 
pass the winter in tbe do ( pest parts of tlic 
mud of rivers and lakes, and do not seem to 
eat much, and remain, 1 believe, almost tor- 
pid. Their increase is not certainly known 
in any given time, but must depend upon tiie 
quantity of their food ; hut it is probable they 
do lint become of the largest size from the 
sniallest in one or even two seasoiiH ; but this, 
as well as many other particulurs. can only he 
ascertained by new observations and experi- 
ments. Block states, that they grow slowly, 
and mentions, that some had been kept in the 
same pond for iiftoen years. 

As very large eels, after having migratedf 
never return to the river again, they must 
f for it cannot be supposed they all die imme- 
aiateiy in tbe sea) remain in salt water j and 
there is great probability, that they are then 
.jnfGunded with Uie congor, which is found 
I of difierentooloors and tizes, from the smaiieat 
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to the lergett, from e few onnctt to one 
bnndred ponnde in weight. The colour of 
the oonger is generally paler than that of the 
eel ; but, in the Atlantic, it ia said, that pale 
congers are found on one aide of the Wolf 
Rock, and dark ones on the other. The 
oonger has breathing tnhea, which are said 
not to be found in the other eel ; but to deter- 
mine this, would require a more minute ex- 
amination than haa yet l>een made. Both the 
conger and common eel Imve fringea along the 
air-bladder, which are probably the ovaria; 
and Sir K. Home thinks them herjtia|ihrodiie, 
and that the seminal vesseia are close to the 
kidnnya. I hn|>e this great comparative ana- 
^inist will he able to conrirni iits views hy 
new (liasGCtiona, and sntne chemical researches 
upon the nature of the fringes and the sup- 
posed melt. If viviparous, and the fringes 
contain the ova, one inothrf fiiiisl produce 
lens of thousands, the ova being remarkably 
small ; hut it appears more prohnhie, that they 
are oviparous, and that they deposit their ova 
in parts of the sea near deep hfisiiis, which 
remain warm in winter. This might he 
asneriained hr experiment, particularly on the 
coast of the Mediierraneaii. I cannot fi^l 
that they haunt t^e Arctic Ocean, which is 
probably of two low a temperature to suit their 
feelings or habits ; and the Caspian and Black 
Sea are probably without them, from their not 
being found iiiMliJ Volga or Daniibo ; these 
being shallow seas, are perhaps loo cold for 
(hem in winter. From tlie (inis ^April) (hat 
small eels begin to iiiigrab., it is probable 
that they are generated in winter, and the 
pregnant eels should he looked for in N(»vem> 
ber, December, and January. I opened one 
in December, in which (he fringes were abun* 
dant, hut f did not examine them under the 
microscope, or chemically. I (rust this curi- 
ous problem will not remain much longer 
unsolved. ♦ # ♦ 

An amazing number of eels are bred in the 
two large ponds in Richmond Park, which is 
suflicieniiy evident from the very great qiian- 
tity of young ones which migrate from those 
onds every year. The late respectable head, 
eeper of the park assured me, that, at 
nearly (he same day in the month of iMuy, vast 
numbers of young eels, about two inches in 
length, contrive to get through the peu-stock 
of the upper pond, and then through the chao* 
nel which led into the lower pond, from 
whence tliey got through another pen-stock 
into a water.oourse which led them eventually 
into the River Thames. They migrated in 
one connected shoal, and in such prodigious 
iiiinihers, that no guess could be given as to 
their probable amount. * * 

The winter retreat of eels is very curious. 
They not only get deep into the mud, but in 
H-tshy Park, where the mud in the ponds is 
not very deep, and what there is is or s sandy j 


nature, the eels make tbetr way under the 
banks of the ponds, and have been found 
knotted together in a large mass. * * 

EeUweirs are common in almost all the 
rivers ill Ireland. There are some large ones 
at, nr near Enniskillen, where great quantities 
of these fish are caught; they are not natives 
of the lake, but come from the sea when very 
young, and are intercepted in their return ; 
they never lake a bait, nor are ever known to 
eat anv kind of food. Lord Belmore has kept 
some in boxes for a year, and found this to 
be the case. 

The country peoyle* catch them by extend- 
ing across the water a hand of hay, in which 
the cel.H get so entangled ,*as not to be able to 
disengage tliemscl vf?s, and by lliese means are 
easily taken. ♦ ♦ 

There is a very singular eel found in the 
river Barrow near Carlow, ft is like the 
gilJaroo. has a gizzard. 'J'iiis eel is said to 
he particularly ilelicious when introduced to 
the table. ♦ * * 

The common eel will grow to a large size, 
sometiiiies to weigh twenty pounds, l)ul that 
ly rare ; in ITiK) one was taken out 
of (he Kennet, near Newiniry, which weighed 
tifteeii pounds. As to instances brought by 
Dale Hud otheis, of these lisli increasing to a 
superior magnitude, there is much reason to 
suspect (hem to have been congers ; since the 
enorniouK eels they describe, have nil l>een 
taken in (he mouth of the Thames or Medwur. 
• ♦ ♦ ' 
The following curious fact is recorded by 
Mr. Swallow, some years since tlie British 
Ootisiil. General in Russia ; — Having occasion 
to go fioin Petersburgli to Moscow, where 
eels are a great rarity, lie ordered some, to 
carry as a present ; upon being taken out of 
the water, they were thrown upon the ground 
to be frozen, and soon appeared quite dead, 
and almost a piece of ice; they were then 
packed in snow, and when wlien arrived at 
Moscow, which was four days after, the eels 
being put into cold water, and so thawed, 
discovered gradually signs of life, and soon 
perfectly recovered ! • • * 

The eel was anciently said to possess the 
power of enforcing sobriety upon the most 
devoted subject of the jolly gud. “ If you 
would some notorious drunkard and common 
swiUbowIe to loth and abhore his besstlie 
vice, and for ever after to hate the drinking 
of wine, put an eele alyue into some wyde 
mouthed polte withacouer, hauinginit suobo 
a qoantitie of wine as may suflice of iUelfe 
to siiftbcate and strangle the eele 1 1 death ; 
which doone, take oat the dead eele, and let 
the partie, whom you would have reclay med 
from his bibaciiie, not knowing liereof, drinka 
of that wine onely, euen as much as be list- 
etii.’’ — /esse— DaNwf . — Sir H, 4^. 


Eft, A newt, an evet, a anmlt Uzafd. 

KciO, That wliich ia laid by feathered animals, from vhtch their young 

is proflvced ; the spawn or sperm of crehturea. 
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J^gt of Bird!!.— By experiment it appears Darwin^s that the Tariety fa& the eoloari of 
that birds do not instinctively know the eggs ; as well as in the cofonrs of many ani* 
necessary time of incubation* mals, is adapted to the purposes of conceal- 

Those who suppose a tHrd capable of pro- ment from their natural enemies. Thus, he 
ducing eggs at will, or that any bird is ex- remarks, that the eggs of the hedge-chanter 
cited to lay more eggs than usual by daily ( Accentor modularis) are greenish blue, as 
robbing their nest, are certainly mistaken, are those of magpies and crows, which are 
In a domesticated fowl it is probable the seen from beneath in wicker nests, between 
desire of incubation may be prolonged by the eye and the blue of the firmament, 
leaving little or nothing intlie nest to sit on. , M. Gldgcr, a German naturalist, has followed 
It will therefore lay the number allotted by up this singular theory into some detail, and 
nature, which is determined before the first considers it to be a remarkable provision of 
egg is produced. nature, that birds whose nests are most ex- 

it is but few birds, if any, that would pro- posed, and wliose eggs are most open to the 
dttce a second lot of eggs in the same season view of tlieir enemies, lay* eggs of vsliich the 
ifunmolested; but if theirnests are destroyed, oloiir is the least distinguishable from tli^t 
it is probable three or four separate lots may of surronmling objects, so ns to deceive the 
be produced. eye> of birds, or other plinidering animals ; 

The growth of an egg after impregnation is while birds, the eggs of which have a hr ght 
exceedingly rapid ; the ^'olk only is formed in decided colour, and arc consecinently \i*ry 
the ovannmf where it remains till witliin conspicuous, either coni’eal their nests in 
twenty-four hours of its being produced ; hollows, or only cpilt lln'ir eggs during (he 
when that part is fully matured, it separates night, or begin to sit immediately. It isalsu 
and falls down the oviduct into the uterus, to he remarked that in the spe<-ies of wlsirh 
where the egg is perfectly formed ; first, the the nest isopen, and the female brings up the 
vitelius or yolk is surrounded by the tt/6/oMf'w brood without the assistance of th<* nnic, 
or white ; and lastly is covered with a calca- these females are g(merally of a cliff en iit 
rcoua shell. The very expeditious growth of colour from the mah‘, less eonspieuons, artil 
these last appear to be an extrimrdinary ex- juore in har»m>ny with the objects aro\ind. 
ertiou of nature. The calcareous covering * ♦ ♦ 

of an egg U concreted and formed in a most Oame . — Taking or wilfully de.-troy- 

expeditious* manner : a few hours only s(>cm ing the eggs of game, sui)je«ts the ofl’ender 
necessary for this work. Only one vitllus totht^foHowingpenaltie.sforeaeliegg:- 
•eparates from the ofijoiam at a time (except Pheasant, jiart ridge, swan . X*1 0 0 

as we shall hereafter mention,) till the cx- Any wild-rowl, crane, bustard, 
elusion of which no other succeeds. But this is (and one year’s imprison- 
a daily production, with few exceptions, there ment for the offence) . .018 

is no more time allowed for perfecting the Bittern, heron, shoveller • 0 0 8 

olbumen and shell than twenty-four horn's. Rennie, Montagu, ^e. 

Colours of Etjgs»—\t was a notion of! 

Eghet {Atrdaa garzoita, Linn.; Egreita, Bitkf), A fowl of tho 
heron kind. 
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The egret is one of the smallest, as well as 
the most elegant of the heron tribe: its 
shape is delicate, and its plumage as white as 
snow ; but what constitute its pri ucipal beauty 
are the soft, silky, flowing plumes on the 
head, breast, and shoulders : they consist of 
single slender shafts, thinly set w.th pairs of 
fine soft threads, which float on the slightest 
breath of air. Those which arise from the 
shoulders are exttmded over the back, and 
flow beyond the tail. These plumes were for- 
merly used to decorate the helmets of war- 
riors ; they are now applied to a gentler and 
better purpose, in ornamenting the head- 
dresses of European ladies, arid the turbans 
of the Persians and Turks. 

The egret seldom exceeds a pound and a 


half in weight, and rarely a foot and a half 
in length. A bare green skin is extended 
from the beak4o the eyes, the iridesof which 
are pale yellow : tITe bill and legs are black. 
Ijikc the common heron, they perch and 
build their nests on trees, and live on the 
same kinds of f(’od. 

This species is found in almost every tem- 
perate and warm epmato, and must formerly 
have been ]>lentifnl in Great Britain, if it be 
the same hinl as that mentioned by Inland in 
the list or hill-of-fare prepared for the famous 
fea'.t of Archbishop Nevil, in which one 
thousand of these birds were served up. No 
wonder the species has bceome nearly ex- 
tinct ill this country. — Jlexvivk. 


Eovptaicum, s, Liniiiirnt of vertliprris. It is iisofiil in diseases of the 
frog and heel, and ia formed by hoi ing live ounces i)f powdered verdi- 
gris, one pound of honey, and seven ounces of vinegar, until they are 
incorporated. 

Eiueii Duck, St. Cutiibkrt^s Duck, oh (lur.Ar Black and Wiiit« 
Ditck LiNii ; L' Eider ^ Buff.), 



This wild but valuable species is of a size 
between the goose and the domestic duck, 
and appears to be one of the graduated links 
of the chain which connects the two kinds. 
The full grown old males generally measure 
about two feet two inches in length, and two 
feet eight in breadth, atid weigh from six to 
above seven pounds. The head is large ; the 
middle of the neck small, with the lower 
part of it spread out very broad, so as to form 
a hollow between the shoulders, which while 
the bird is sitting at ease, seems as if fitted 
to receive its reclining head. The bill is of 
a dirty yellowish horn colour, darkish in the 
middle, and nrieasnrcs, from the tip to the 
corners of the mouth, two inches and a half : 
the upper mandible is forked in a singular 


manner towards^ each eye, and is covered 
with white feathers on the sides, as far 
I forward as the nostrils. The upper part 
'of the head 'is of a soft velvet black, di- 
vided behind by a dull white stroke point- 
injg downwards: the feathers from the nape 
of the neck to the throat, are long, or pulfed 
'out, overhanging the upper part of the neck, 
and look as if they had been ciijipedoff at the 
lower ends ; they have the appearance of 
pale pea green velvet shag, with a white line 
dropping dow’iiward from the uuriculars on 
each side. Tlie cheeks, chin, upper part of 
the neck, back, and lesser wing coverts, are 
w’hite ; the scapulars, and secondary quills, 
next the body, dirty white : bastard wings, 
and primary quills, brown; the secoudei^ 
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ii’M fjreafpr rnt'rfs aiv same, but niui*l» 
darker : the lower biojul |)arf^>tthe neek. on 
the front, to the hreasi, is of a buff colour; 
but in some specinieiis tinged with rusty red : 
the breast, belly, vent, rump, and tail C 0 “ 
verts, are of a deep sooty black ; tail feathers 
hoary brown : legs short and ye. low : webs 
and nails dusky. The female is nearly of the 
same shape, though le.ss than the male, 
weighing only bctwe« n r>\e and siv pounds ; 
but her plumage is ijui'e diir'i ent, the gnmnd 
colour being of a redtli»h biowii, prettily 
cr.'ased with waved black lines: and in some 
gpecimens the neck, breast, au<l belly, are 
tinged with a>h the wing'? are cros>ed witlj 
two bars of white; quills dark: the neck is 
mai'ked with longitudinal du'.ky streaks, and 
the belly is deep brown, spotted obscurely 
with black. 0 • 

The eiderduck lays from tlireo to five largo, 
smooth, pale, olive-coloured eggs ; these she 
depo.sils and conceals in a nest, orbed, made 
of a great quantity of the soft, warm, elastic 
down, plucked from her own In eust, and some- 
times from that of her mate. The ground- 
work or foundation of tlie nest is formed of 
bent grass, sea weeds, or such like coarse mu* 
teriiils, and it is placed in as sheltered a spot 
as the bleak and solitary place can afford. 

In Greenland, Jeeland, .Spitsbergen, Lap- 
land, and some parts of tlie <'oast of Norway, 
the elders flock together, in particular bsved- 
ing^uces, iu such numbers, and their nests 
are so close together, that a person iu walk- 
itig along can hardly avoid treading upon 
them, The natives of these cold elimate.s 
eagerly watch the time when the first iiateh- 
ings of the eggs are laid : <»f tliese th'*y rob 
the uest, and also of the more imporlanl 
article, the down with which it i.s lined, 
W'hicli they carefully gatlicr and carry oH'. 
These birds will aftcrward.s strip them.selves 
of their remaining down, and lay a second 
batching, of which also they are sometimes 
robbed ; but, it is said, that when this cruel 
treatment is too often repeated, they leave 
the place and return to it no more. 

The eider birds build their nests on little 
islands, not far from the shore, and some- 
times even near tlu* dwellings of the natives, 
who treat them with such kindness and cir- 
cumspection as to make them quite tame. 
Id the beginning of June they lay five Or six 
eggs, and it is not unusual to find from 
ten to sixteen eggs in one nest, with two 
• females, who agree remarkably well together. 
The whole time of laying continues six or 
levea weeks, during which time the natives 
visit the nest, for the purpo.se of taking the 
down and eggs, at least once a week. They 
first carefully remove the female, and then 
take away the down and part of tlie eggs ; 
after which she lays afresh, covering her eggs 
with new down plucked from her breast ; this 
being taken away, the male comes to her 
assistance, and covers the eggs with his down, 
which is left till the young are hatched. One 
female* during the whole time of laying, 


g«-Rcrally gives half a pound of down. Tha 
d.swu from the deml birds is accounted of 
l;r:ie worth, having lost its elasticity. Tlicre 
are generally exported fifteen hundred or two 
thousand pounds of down on the company's 
aeeouiit, exclusive of what is privately sold* 
— The young ones quit the nest soon after 
they are hatched, and follow the female, who 
4 ‘ads them to the water, where, having 
taken them on her back, she swims with them 
a few yards, and ihcn dives, and leaves tliem 
Hoatiiig on the water : in this situation they 
stxui learn to take care of themselves, and 
are- seldom atterwards seen on the land, but 
live- among the rocks, and feed on insects 
and sea* weed. ♦ • ♦ 

“ In my way hither," says Major C., “ I 
measured (lie flight of the eider ducks by the 
following method ; viz., on arriving off Duck 
Island, six mile.s di.stant from Henly Tickle, 
I caused the people to lay on their oars ; and 
when I saw the flash oT the guns, which weie 
fired at a flock of ducks as they passed through 
the latter, I observed by my watch liow long 
they were in flying abreast of us. The result 
of !iBry many observations, ascertained the 
i .ite of their flight to be ninety miles in an 
hour.'’ 

'J'he extraordinary elasticity of the down 
appears from what I have? already said of 
three quarters of an ounce filling a large liat ; 
and I’ontoppidan says, that two or tiireo 
pounds of it, thongli pressed into a ball, 
which may be held in the hand, upon being 
nlloived to expand, will fill the foot-onvcsrijig 
of a large hed. It is worlhy of notice, how- 
ever, liiat it i.s only the down taken from tlio 
which has thi.<i great elasticity, for wliat 
IS lakcii from the dead birds is iniieli inferior, 
being, as Pontoppidaii says, '* fat, snhjec.t lo 
lot, Hfid fur froin u.s light as wiial the It'inale 
plucks to form a bed fur its young." It is on 
Ibis account tliai it is proliihiied by the laws 
of Norway to kill the eiders for their down. 

The young have l»een taken from the Farn 
Islands, in hopes of their becoming domesti- 
cated, but all attempts have proved ineiVec- 
tuil ; probably for want of proper food, which 
is said principally to curi.sisi of slieil-lisli. 

The native regions of this bird extend from 
45^ north, to the highest latitudes yet di.«. 
covered, both in Europe and America; some 
wandering pairs have been known to hiced on 
the rocky i«>lands beyond Portland, in the 
district of Ma)np. which is, perhaps, the 
most southern extent of their breedm:^ place. 
Greeniamt and Iceland gbound tviili iheni, 
:ind they are numerous on (lie coast of L ibra* 
dor. They associate together iu liovks, gene- 
rally in deep water, diving for shell fish, rc. 
tiring frequently to the rocky shore to rest 
thomseives, particularly on the approach of a 
storm. Tueir flesh is much esieemed by the 
inhabitants of Greenland, but tastes strongly 
of hah. Wilson anys, that aeveral attempts 
have been made to domesticate them, but 
hitherto without efl’eot. — Biiwick . — Vint Troti 
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Klk, $, A jarg’R arid stately animal of the stag kind. 

Ell, It. A measure containing a yard and a quarter. 

Elm, s. The nnme of a tree. • 

Slops, obit, A hsh, reckoned by Milton among the serpeL^s. 
Emaciate, v. To lose flesh, to pine. 

Embrocation, The act of rubbing any part diseased with medicinal 
liquors ; the lotion with which any diseased part is washed. 

Embrocations are of a stimalating nature, are sometimes employed in swellinirs of tho 
and are greatly assisted by friction. Of this joints, old strains or other local aflcctioiis, 
kind are opodeldoc, soap liniment, &c. sucii as soap liniineni with liquid ammonia, 

MUSTARD EMBROCATION. olive oil, oil of turpentine, and liquid ammo* 

For inflammation of the Lnnga, nia, but blisters in such cases are generally 

Flour of mustard . . 4 oss. more efieclual. 

Liquid ammonia • . oz. Embrocations are often improperly employ* 

Oil of turpentine . . 1 oz ed, as in recent strains, or inllained tumours, 

Water, a sulHcient quantity to bring it to and otlier cases whqip emollient or cooling 
the consistence of cream. Flour of inuMard applications are required. Both strains and 
mixed into a thin paste with water only is a bruises are, at first, attended with a degree 
powerful stimulant, and may be entplojcd of intlammat ion, proportionate tc the violence 
with good etleci in cases of i«iternal inllaniiua* of the injury, and the susceptioility of the 

tiOD either of tiie bowels or lungs. injured part ; therefore, (hey require, at flrst, 

EMBROCATIONS. sucti treatment us is calculated lo subdue in* 

For hard indolent Tumoura, ^ flainmation, that is, bleeding and purging with 
No* 1., Olivo oil . • 4 oz. a suitable diet, and in strains, rest. The local 

Camphor • .4 dr. — Mix or topical remedies in the inflammatory stage, 

2. Mercurial ointment • . 2 oz. are poultices, but in these cases bleeding and 

Olive oil and camphor, of each 2 dr. purging, immediately after their occurrence, 
Embrooationa bf a more atiiuulatiiig kind are an essential part of the treatment. — White* 

Emery, s. An iron ore useful in cleaning and polishing steel. 

Emmet, d. An nnt, a pistiiiit'. 

Emollient, a. Softening, suppling. 

Emollients, s. Stich things ns sheathe and soften the asperities of the 
humours, and rela.x and supple the solids, f^ide Poultice and Fo- 
mentation. 

Emulsion, 8. ^ form of medicine, by brusing oily seeds and kernels, 

Emulsions are pectoral medicines, generally pectoral emulsion. 

mixtures of oil and water, by the interven- Camphor . . 1 to 2 dr. 

lion of ao alkali or mucilage, given alone To be rubbed into a powder by means of 

in coughs. a few drops of spirit of wine. 

SIMPLE EMULSION. Oil of aniseed 12 to 15 drops. 

Salad oil • . 2 oz. To this mix gradually from 12 oz. to a pint 

Clarified honey . . H oz. of the simple emulsion. Nitrate of potash 

Soft water • 1 pint and tincture of opium are added iii irritability 

Sttb*oarbonate of potash 2 dr.— Mix. of the bladder. — White. 

Enter, v. To initiate in a business, method, or society. 

To enter hounds , — ^The first thing to be which cry will, generally, on future occasions, 
attended to in young dogs of all kinds is to have the eflect of stopping them from sheep* 
make them understand their name well, and running, without the necessity of using the 
answer to it, before training •, for which they whip. Great care is necessary at tbe offset 
should be rewarded and caressed. After fox- to prevent them from worrying a sheep, which 
bounds bare learned to follow freely, they they will sometimes do under the manage* 
ahould be ooapled, and led out among sheep, ment of careless trainers ; for if they be 
daer. and made to understand that such allowed to taste the blood, it will be very 
if not their game ; but two dogs should never diilicult afterwards to break them froas this 
be eoupled together, as they are sure to bad habit. 

parrel. A few at a time should be let loose Young hounds should be oflen walked 
amongat tbetp, and if they attempt to run about the courts of (be kennel, followed by 
lh6m*ahonld M severely ooastised, and tbe the whipper-in, who should rate them after 
eiy of wert skeqt be often repeated lo Ihom ; tbo huotaiaao. They ahouldnlao be freqntallj 
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taken oat with people on foot, which teaches teken it, he must be allowed to eat it on the 
them to be more tractable and attentive, and j^nmiid near the falconer, who is to walk round 
much more manageable. It is better to take him, and whistle to him as usual, 
them out to their walks in a country where When this lesson has been repeated three 

they are to he hunted, as the sooner they ac- or four times, by throwing up partridges not 

quire a knowledge of it the better ;^nd when ooidined by the creance, tlie education of the 
they are thrown out, or left behind, arc more eyess may be considered as completed ; and 
likely to hnd their way homo. he may he taken into the field to be used in 

In entering rox-hocinds it should always he the way that I shall endeavour to describe ; 
at their own game ; although some are foolish but it will be necessary to give him every ad. 
enough to begin them witii hares, which Just vantage in his first flights, and to have a livo 
requires a second training to break them fioiu partridge in the bag, ready lo be thrown up 
that pursuit. Nothing is so good for rendering to liiiii, should he fail in his first attempts lo 
young honiuls ohetlieiil as walking them fre- lake his game. 

qiieiitiv out amongst slioep, hates, and d* 1 have now described the mode of breaking 

on I restraining ilieir pursuit of these animals, eyesses, as practised by tin* falconers ; hut 1 
This probation will teai h them to Ite steady, am of opinion that it might be belter done, 
A fox-cub should then he turned out before and ivitli iiiliniiely less trouble, by using the 
iliem, ill the company pf some old hounds as young hawk, when Hying at hack, lo feed al. 
leaders, wliieli itaiu them in a short time in- ways on the lure. 

simetively, as it were, to hunt llieinselves. lie would soon learn lo fly to it, when 
After they have tasted blood, it will he more swung round iirtlie air, and would thus he 

rliJlieolt to repress their ardour liian to excite taught to wail on. 

it. Ivvery means of encouraging iliem should The falconer should knm 1 down to the hawk, 
bo u.setl in tlie earlier stages of ill ' ‘ ’ when lie is feeding on the lure, aini give iiiii 

ami |Minisiimenl only administered after they at from the hand, by which means he may 
iiave made some progress. In flogging a hound tfot only he made tame, but may be proventu4 
for a fault, the w liipper-in sliould use his from carrying. 

voice at (lie same time j tlii.s teaches him to When the season for hawking is at hand, 
know for wtiat he is beaten; and Mr. Daniel stig- a few live partridges should he thrown no to 
gests liie propriety of iiilrodiicing a live hare him, and he should he allowed to eat ihem 
into I lie kennel, ami to flog the dogs .soundly near the falconer. 

whenever they utliMiipt to approach her. I have no doubt but by this treatment ii 

* To enter Hanks, — While the hawk is wait- young hawk would be fit for use as soon ns 
itnj on al a proper height, his head being turn- lie was taken up"| and that nothing more would 
C(t inwaids, a partridge tied to a creance is he required than lo accustom him to stand to 
lo be thrown up; and when the hawk has the hotni, — Urown— Sebright, 

I’Lvteuing, ft, Entniiico, passage into a place. 

Entiui:, a. >V’hoIe, luidivided ; complete in its parts. Entire iiorse^ a 

.siallion. 

E (>, s. A game. 

An E O table i.H circular in form, but of no part i.H generally divided into forty niches or 
exact dimensions, ihoogli in general about interstices, twenty of which are rnnrked with 
four feet in diameter. The extreme circum* the letter K, and the other twenty with (he 
ference is a kind of counter or depot for the letter O. The lodging of the hall in any of 
stakes, marked all round with the letters E the niches, distinguished by those letters, dc* 
and O ; on which each adveniiirer places mo« termines the wuger. Tlie proprietors of the 
oey according to Ins inclination. The inte- tables have two bar holes, aud are obliged to 
rior part of the (able consists first, of a kind lake all heU oilered either for E or O ; but 
of gallery, or rolling-place for the Inili, which, if the ball full into cither of the bar holes, 
with the outward parts, above called depot or they win all the bets upon the opposite letter, 
counter, is stationary and fixed The most and do not pay to that in which it falls ; an 
interior part moves upon an axis, or pivot, advantage in the proportion of two to forty, 
and is turned about with handles, while the or five per cent, in their favour — Hoyle., 
ball is set iu motion round the gallery. This | 

Ephemera, s. An insect that lives only one day. 

Epxdkmio, a. That which fails at once upon great numbers of people, as a 
plague ; generally prevailing, aBecting great numbers of men or unimalt. 
Epilepsy, s. A convulsive motion of the whole body, or some ot lU parts, 
with a loss of sense, f^ide White, Pekoivall. 

EguBSTHUN, a. Appearing on iiorsooacK ; sftHiea in horte.riaaship ; 00* 
longing to a horse. 
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Equerry, a- Master of the horse. 

Hquipaok, F urniture for a horseman; carriage, vehicle; attendance 
retinue ; accoutrements, furniture. 

Equipoi'^k, s, Kquality ofweigiJt, equilibration. 

Ergot, 8, A sort of stub, like a piece of horn, placed behind and below 
the pastern joint. 

Erh MINES, 8, Powders which cause sneezing, by being blown up the no9^ 
tills. They are composed generally of hellebore, snuff, asarabacca, or 
lurbith mineral. 

Erysipelas, s. An eruption of a hot acrid liumour. 

EsciiAK, 8. A hard crust or scar made by hot applications. 

Ehciiarotic, a. C-aualic, having the power to sear or burn the flesh. 

£sclihrf)( ioH fini v in Ihft form of Caustics, ASTRINGENTS, DIGESTIVES, 

ppwdor. JSiinli Hrti oiirir, nxiili* (»l iinTcury, ^ -- 

(red prrcipiiaU* ). fXMic(vit» d huh)li.ue ol «lu- 

mine ( Imii'iiI alum), aoolatc ot coji|>»‘r (cr\.s- 
tallixed verdigris), hulpiwUo ol oo|i|>t*r (blue 
vitriol). Tlie.sc are Hppliod, rillior Hepar;ilc> 
ly, or Iwo or more of iht'iii are mixed toge- 
ther, and linoly powdertMl , aoineUni/s they 
are mixed willi bole armeniao or chalk, 
whicii they are rendered milder, or with lard 
•r digestive ointment. 

FsciiAiioTic PowDrns. 

No. t« Ii2xHiocated''or burnt alum 2 dr. 

Nitric oxi<le of mercury ^ oz — Mix 
No. 2. Sulpbulv of o<»pp<'r . I oz. 

Hole Aniieniao . 1 t>z — Mix 

No. 3. Acetate of copper . 1 oz. 

Burnt ahiiu . 2 dr, — Mix 

Esculent, ,v. Something fit for food. 

Essence, s. In medicine, the chief properties or virtues of any simple, or 
coni)> 0 Rition, collected into a narrow compass. Essence of innstard, 
composed of camphor, oil of rosemary, ond oil of lurpeiiline, is a good 
stimulating enihrocation. 

Essential, a. Necessary ; important in the highest degree, principal ; 
pure, highly rectified. Essential oils are obtaiuetl by distill-, itiou from 
mint, pennyroyal, pepiH-rmint, lavender, caraway-seeus, anise sectU, 
juniper berries, lomoii-peel, sandal wood, &c. 

Ebtrapade, s, ohs. The defence of a hor.se tlu'Vt will not obey, but risi s 
before, and yerks furiously with his hind legs. 

Estuary, 8. An arm of the sea ; the mouth of a lake or river in which 
the tide ebbs and flows. 

Ether, s. An element more fine and subtile than air ; a cheniica] prepa- 
ration. Sulphuric ether is n powerful stimulant and must be given with 
caution White mentions an instance of two ounces destroying a horse. 
ETBiop'n Mineral, s, A preparation made by rubbing equal parts of 
Quicksilver and flour of sulphur together, until the mixture becomes 
blaok, and the quicksilver invisible. 

Bthinp’f mineral, thongli generally con- introduce meronry into the eireolation, aa in 
ddmd tM an inert medicine, iv poBs<>saed of I farcy, glandera, obstinate mange, &o. it 
•ontioerabie virtue, aud is probably the best should be given in a dose of two or trre* 
UpMurial In etMa where it is neoeeaery to drepbma in the horse'e eorn, onee or twioe % 


ESCIIAllOTIC LINIMENT. 

Honey . 8 oz. 

Muriatic acid . 1 oz. 

Verdigris . . 1 oz. 

Mix over a slow (ire. 

This liniment may be made stronger by sub- 
xtitutin^; nilrou.s acid for muriatic, or by re- 
taining the miiruitio, and substituting for the 
verdi};ris one drachm of Rublimale. A weak- 
er liniment in made, and a very usefnl one, 
I by using two ounces of vineirar instead of the 
muriatic )iei<l. (»SVe KtJYl’l’lACUM.) Esclia. 
rolies are applied to foul ulcers, and are ctn- 
plo\ed to destroy fungous or proud (lesb.— 
Whife» 
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dajf vbUI an ofTensire smell is perceived in The disorder for which it issWen maj, sttlili 
tb« horse's breath, or be is found to stale period, be expected to jieia to the mercurial 
more than usual ; these symptoms indicate inlliience, and may not require a further con* 
that the mercury has gi)t into the circiilatioii. tinuance of the medicine. — Whitit, 

GyPHoufiiUM, .y. A plant; a gum resin that exudes spontaneously from a 
large oriental tree. 

Euphorhiuni is brought to ns in small vvlintever form enphorbium is employed, it 
tjops, of a pnle m*IIow colour, wliich aie ptoven extreinelv nci iituiiiious and Hllmula. 
gcncrttlly mixed with woo<ly und <»tlier e\iia ting, and is nsefnl in reducing oullous swell- 
iitMxis niiittei. li is used as .in cxtern.il np. ings of the buck sinews, ciirlis, windgails, 6cc. 
plicuiioii, aiui g«>nerall\ empl»>e(i in ilu- fornt I'he liiicliire is innde by steeping one 
of tincture ; snmetiines it is mixed into an ounce of the powder in four or six ounces of 
ointment with hog’s lard, mercni ial ointiiicni, rectiliiMi or proof spirit, frequently shaking 
oil of origaiiiini, oil of hay, i\c., heiiii* pie- the bottle which contains the inixture, and 
viously reduced to a iiue powder. It is also keeping it in a warm place; after eight or 
fieqiiciitly an ingredient in strong blisters, ten days to be strained oil’, and kept well 
o which it proves a powerful auxiliary, lu corked. — White, 

I'wr:. ,v, I’lio site shoop. 

IImmm .i riov, 'rite process by which the corrupted part of the bone 
si*j).ir:iios from tlie sound. 

iXiMX' t OKA riON, A‘. Tlir art of discharging from the breast ; the discharge 
vvliicli is made by cou lilting. • 

J:1.\im:ctokan rs, s, IVlcdicinrs that increase the discharge of mucus, and 
thus rt'lieve coiiglus and impeded breatbing. In costive cases they 
bhould be assisted by clysters and brand mashes. 

EXPECTORANT BALLS. I the hall. One to he given daily until the 


1. Gum ummuniaciim 
l^owileroii squill 
C-istilc soap . 

Oil of aniseed . 

<.in«g».r 


. 2 to 4 dr. 
. 1 to 2 dr. 

. 3 dr. 

. 30 drops. 

. I dr. 


Synip enough to form a ball. 

2. (I'lm Hinmoninoiim . 2 oz. 

l*ow(tered .squills . 1 oz. 

P jwdered ipccacuana . ^ oz. 

I’t'wdeied iijiiijm , ^ oz. 

l*(iwdcred gmgrr , I oz. 

Powdered allspice . 1 -jz. 

Oil of ant.si ed . oz. 

Jiulsaiii of sulphur . 4 oz. 

C’astile soap, sofieneil by 
being lieaien up with 
a little syrup . 2 oz. 


bowels arc a little opened, or the cough i 
cured. 

4, Gum nmmoniacum . 2 dr. 

Powdered squilla . 1 dr, 

Ipccacuana , , J dr. 

Castile soap . . 2 dr. 

Syrup and liquorice powder enough to form 
the hall. Out* to he given dai) V , or twice a day 

Dr. Paris in lii.s Pii.innai'ologiu, reinai ks, 
that more is to he gained by the coinliimiliiu 
of ilie.st. retfiedics, ilian can be obtained by 
eny of theiri sepaia idy. 

DRENCH. 

Garlic bruised . 4 oz. 

Boiling vinegar . 12 oz. 

Macerate near the lire three or four hours 
then prchs out the fluid part, and mix with it 
six ojinces of honey. This i.s suliicienl ftr 


To be beaten into a mass fit for making two doses, and may he given tnoriiiiig ami 
hails, 'i iie dose from one ounce to one ounce evening. It cannot, perhaps, he loo oft* ii 
and a lialf daily, or twice a day. repeated, that, unless the horse's diet is care- 


and a lialf daily, or twice a day. repeated, that, unless the horse's diet is care- 

3. Barhadoes aloes . 1 dr. fully attended to, medicine wilt avail hut 

Assafictida . . L dr. little, either in chronic cough or imperfect 

Liquorice powder and syrup enough to form wind. — White, 

ExPLtiDK, V, To drive out with noise and violence. 

KxrLosiox, s. The act of driving out anything with noise and violence. 

In January, 1809, Mr. Sayers, of Cuck- it to atoms. Mr. Sayers luckily escaped with 
field, wa.s reloading his fowling.pieoe ; the no injury , except a slight scratch on his liii- 

t iowder ignited (supposed from a lateut spark gers Accidents similar to the above may he 
eft by the paper wadding in tiie barrel ^, and efi’cctually prevented by using pieces of pastil- 
drove the powder flask, which was copper, to board, felt, or leather, to charge with; inslcaU 
a censiderabie height in the air, and shattered ot soft paper. — Dastiel, 


E.XTKNSoa, 8. The muscle by which any limb is extended* 
Extirpation, s. The act of rooting out, excision. 
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Extract, r. To draw out ofsomethinjr ; to xlraw by chemical operatioo* 
Exuvia;, 9. Cnat skin, cast shells ; wiiutever is shed or cast off by animals. 
Evaw, s. a younji: hawk just taken from the nest, Hawk. 

Eyasmusket, / f. ods. A yoynj^ unfledj^ed male inuSket hawk. 

Eyb, a, Tl»e orji;an of vision ; any thing formed like an eye; any small 
perforatioii ; a small catch into which a hook goes ; bud of a plant. 
Eyh, V. To wjitcli, to keep in vievx^ 

Eyebai.l, #. 'I’ho apple of the eye. 

Eye.sore, Something oifensive to the siglit, 

Eye^pottei), a. Marked with spots like eyes. 

Eyetooth, The tooth on the upper jaw next on each side to the 
grinders, the fang, 

Eykwai Kli, ,v. 

No. 1, Super-ncetate of load (sugar above eyewaters with an equal quantity of 

of lead) . 2 dr. warm water ; hut when the inllaNiination has 

Vinegar . . 2io toz ahated. they in ly he made stronger, and 

Soft water , . 1 1 oz. applied eold. .Should the above formulae be 

Mix. (oiukI itie ireeiiial, let one, two, or three ounces 

No2« Sulphiite of zinc . . l.^dr. of linduie of opium be added, or a larger 

i)iluted sulphuric acid . A dr. proportion of viiieaar to No. 1 than isdireclrd, 

NVatcr . .1.^ pint. The vinous tincture of opium (vinitm upii J, 

3. Super. acetate of lead . 2 dr. * undiluted, has often done guo<i, applied hy 

Sulphate of zinc . . 5 s<Mup. means of a small e.amel hair pencil brush, or 

NVater . . 1 pint. squeezed into the inner corner of the eye, by 

Mix and sliain through blotting paper. means of a small bit of clean spon;>e. A 
In se\ere aUnefts of inllnuimalion of Ibc solution of the extract of belladonna, in white 
eye, it is oi'len in so irritable a state as to wine, or diluted spirit, may also he t:ied, 
admit only of the application of warm water, Blaine, Bercivall, and White. 

or milk and water ; then (iiltile either of the ] 

Eyre, s. obs. In Foit^stry, tlio court of juBtico itinerant. 

Eykv, s. Tlie place* where* hirth of prey build their ne^ts and hatch. Vide 
Aeuie. 
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i^ALj 

Head covered with Aethers, hill -stronff, project in)f. Le^s feethered to the toes, or 
abort, generally bending from its base, which naked. Toes three forwards and one behind, 
IS covered with a naked and coloured cere, the middle toe connected with the outer one, 
Nostrils round or oval, lateral, jind placed in as far as the first juinl. Claws short and 
the cere. Tongue in most species fleshy and I very booked, strong and retractile. Female 
divided by a slit. Upper orbit of the e\e | superior in size to the male. - 3foN(a^i<. 

Falcon,#. A hawk trained for sport; a bird of immense flight, 

Hawk. 

It is recorded, that a falcon belonging to a equal to fifty-seven miles in an hour, suppo. 
Duke of eleven, flew out of Westphalia into sing the Jiiiwk to have been on the wing the 
Prussia in one <lay ; and in the county of wlnde lime. But as such birds never (ly hy 
Norfolk, a hawk lias made a (light at a wood- night, and allowing (he day to he at the longest, 
cock near thirty miles in an hour. or to he eighteen h'nirs light, this would make 

But what are these compari'd to the actual seventy-five miles an hour. It is piohab'e, 
velocity and continuance of the flight of a however, flint he neither had so many hours 
falcon, that is recorded to have belonged to of light in the twenty-four to perform the 
Heury IV., King of France, which escaped journey, nor that he was retaken the moment 
from Fountninhleau, and in twenty-four hours of his arrival, so (hat we may fairly conclude 
afiei was found in Malta, a spaoe comiid^ed much less time was occupied in perforining 
to be not less than I35U ii^iles ] a velocity that di.^tttnt flight. — Flight OF Birds* 

Falconer, #. One who breeds and trains hawks. 

The village of Pikonswaerd, near Bois le A falconer, whose province it was to tame, 
Due, in Holland, has fur many years furnished ifiiinage, and look after falcons and other 
falconers to the rest of Europe. I have known hawks, was formerly as great and conspi- 
many falconers in England, and in the service cuons a character as the most celebrated 
ofdiflerent princes on the Continent, l^ut I huntsman of the present day, The inlluetica 
neveiimet with one of them who was not a of fashion and the changes wrought hy time 
native of Falconswaerd. i have, however, so obsen/eu both sport and 

It has been the practice of these sober and sportsmen in this way, that neither hawk, 
industrious men to stay with their employers falcon, or falconer, are to be seen or beard of, 
during (he seaaon for hawking, and to pa^s unless in the northern parts of the kingdom, 
the remainder of the year with iheir families where it is also nearly buried in oblivion,— 
at home. ♦ ♦ * | Sebright, — Daniel, 

Falconry,#, f^ide Ha wkin g. 

Fallow, a. Pale rrd, of yollow ; unsowed, left to rest after th« 
years of tillage ; })’oti^ht?d, hut not sowed ; unplouffhed, uncultivated* 
Fai.L(/W-Di:i- p., 'ilie i!- p-.f*’*- c\ patk deer. 
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No two »nimnlt can make a more near 
to each other than the stag and the 
fallow deer, and yet no two aniiiial.H keep 
more dixtiiict, or avoid each other with more 
fixed aninnmity ; they never herd or inter- 
mix toj'edier, and coiiaeqiiently never give 
rise to an intermediate race. It is even 
rare, uidi“;H ihev have heen transported 
thither to tind t'ai low-deer in a country where 
ataga are nuinerous. 

The fallow-deer is ensily tamed, and feeds 
upon many things whi(di the sings refuses ; he 
also preserves his venison lieiter: nor does it 
appear that the rutting, tollnwtM) hy a long 
Hud severe winter, exhausts him, hut he coii-' 
liiiues nearly in the same state throughout 
the year. Me browses closer linu the stag, 
for which reason he is more piejtulicial 
young trees, and «d'ten strips them ton close 
for recovery. The young deer eat luster and 
with more Hvidilv than the old. At the second 
year they seek the iVuiale, and, like the stag, 
are fond of variety. 'I’he doe goes with young 
eight inniiths and some days ; she eommoiily 
produces one fawn, sometimes two. Iiul very 
rarely three. They are cnpahle of eiigeiidfr- 
ing, from the age of two yeais to that of 
lilteen or siMeeii ; and in short they resemlile 
the stag in all his natural hahits, and the 
greatest ditVereijce between them i.s the dura- 
tiem of Ibeir live.!, l^rom the testimony of 

Falsk Qt’Aft rru, 

Faist' Qjunti r is a ilefeet in the lioof of a 
horse, oiigi. tally cee.isioiicd !»y .some injury 
prodiieing a destrtiction of part.s, a.s quitter, 
canker, wounds, treads, bruise.s, or such for- 
mation of matter bv which a part of the hoof 
han been unavoidably de.stro> cd, or necessa- 
rily taken away. In the regeneration of 

arts, the ijiearnation (from the rigid and 

orny nature of the hoof) is irregular and 
imperfect, torminga sort of cleft (or urtiticial 
union) with llte sK)uml part upon the surfai , 
productive of a .SiUisihic weakness under- 
neath. Thii impci f.’i t .1 id iletective junc- 
tion renders Midi qit n tcr, as it is calledt 

Farcy, s . The iojirosy of lioi’sos. 

Farcy is intimately connected with glan- 
d'*rs ; they will run into each other, or their 
symptoms will mingle together, and hefure 
either arrives at its fatal termination its a.-'so- 
ciate will almost invariably appear. An ani- 
mal iiioculuti'd wiih the mutter of farcy will 
often be attlieled with glanders, while tin 
matter of glanders will frctpiently produet 
farcy. They are different types or sragcN t'l 
the same disease. There is, however, a vei”. 
material dilb reuce in their sympt t ns am* 
progress, and this ino.st important of all, th.i’ 
while ghiude:a are generally incnrah'.e, fa.v\ . 
ID Its early .stage and mt.d Vorm, may la &ue 
( c.ssfuUy treat -'d. 

Veterinary writers tell us that it is a dis- 
uaae of ♦’he absorbtmts in the skin, and there- 
IlMrc the first iudientioti ot t!ie disease, even 


huntefa it has been remarked, that stags Bye 
to the age of thirty -five or forty years, and 
from the same authority we understand that 
the fallow-deer does not live more than 
twenty. As they are smaller than the stag, 
it is probable that their growth is sooner 
completed. ♦ * • 

If some curious gentleman would procure 
the head of a fallow-deer, and have it dis- 
sected, he would find it furnished with two 
spiraenla, or breathing places, be.sides the 
nostril'! ; probaldy analogous to the puucla 
lachr; inolm in the human head. When deer 
are tliiisty they plunge their noses, like some 
horse.s, very deep under water while in the 
act of drinking, and continue them in that 
situation for a considerable time ; but, to ob- 
viate any inconvcniency, they can open two 
nis, one at tl.e inner corner of each eye, 
having a communication with the nose. Here 
seems to lie an extraordinary provision of na- 
ture worthy out attention ; and -which has 
not, that 1 knowr of, been no iced by any 
naturali.'it. For it looluas if these creatures 
would not be sufloeatOT, though both their 
mouths and nostrils were stopped. This 
curious formation of the head may be of sin- 
gular service to beasts of chase, by affording 
them free respiration ; and no douht these 
I additional nostrils are thrown opeit* when 
they arc hard run. — Ba/an— WlMa Sdbonte, 


I inadequate to the weiglit it is destined to 
bear ; in W’hich ca.se much judgment is re- 
quired, and may be exerted, in the palliation, 
as perfect cure is not to be expeided. Care 
mu.>t'be taken in forming llie slioe to relieve 
the lender part from the pressure, by hol- 
I lowing it at tliat particular spot, and letting 
i the. bearing be tixi-d entu’oly upon tlie sound 
; part.s. lly cuu.stant attention in redueiug 
the )>romineiit edges of the irregular projec- 
tion witu the tine side of the rasp, and a few 
I occasional impregnafions with line sperma- 
ceti oil, the hoof m ly be sometimes restored 
I to its original formation. — TapUn, 


j before any drooping, or loss of condition, or 
‘ ■ aj'piTite, is generally the apptarance of 

little lunu-iU'! -farnj bmh — close lo some of 
the veins, fnilviwing tlie course of the veins, 
and conneeteil ti'geilicr by a kind of cord, 
which farriers cail runled veins. When they 
me few and small, tliey may possibly exist 
(br several weeks without being observed: 
but at length they increase in number and in 
and beimiue painful and hot, and some 
of rliem begin to ulcerate. They appear 
-I'.ii.iliy aliout the face or neck, or inside ot the 
r.i .gb. and iit the latter case there is some ge- 
tie;\d enlargement of the limb, and lameness. 

la sutne cases, however, the horse will 
droop for many a day before the appearance 
of the buttons or farcy buds: his appetite 
will be unpaired bis coat will stare 
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will lose flesh. The poison is evidently at he applied to tliem ; er if matter should ha 
work, but has not gained sufficient power to felt in them, showing that they are disponed 
I ^luse the absoi bents to swell. In a few in- to break, they should be penetrated wiili tho 
stances these buds do not ulcerate, but iron. These wounds should he daily inspected, 
become hard and difficult to disperse. The and if, when the slough of the cautery comes 
progress of the disease is then suspended, oil', they look pale, and foul, and spongy , and 
ami possibly for many months the horse will discharge a thin inatler, they should he fie- 
appi'.ir to be restored to health; but he quenlly washed with a lotion, composed of a 
he irs tlic seeds of the malady about him. drachm of corrosive sublimaie dissolved in an 
a id, all at ouec. the farcy assumes a virulent ounce of rectified spirit ; the other buds should 
f- M ill, and hurries him off. These buds have likewise he examined, and opened with the 
sometimes been confounded with the little iron as soon as they evidently onlaiii mailer, 
tumours, or lumps of surfeit. They are gen- When the wounds begin to look red, and the 
erilly higiier than tliese tumours; not so bottom of them is even and firm, and they 
broad ; have a more knotty feel, and are prin- Jijlischarge a thick while or yellow matter, the 
eipally found on the inside of the limbs, friar’s halHnm will speedily heal them. As, 
iii'iead of the outside. however, the constiliitioii is now taintcMi, Im’ul 

Few things are more unlike, or more per- applicalions will nol be siillicieiil, and Ihedis- 
ph'xing, than the diffierent forms which farcy «««« must be attacked by iiitermil medicines, 
asMimes at diflerent times. One of the legs, soon as the physic, has ceased to operate, 
ami particularly one of the hinder legs, will The corrosive sublimate will he the best alier- 
.Muldenly swell to an enormous size. At alive, and may he given in doses of lenurains, 
night the horse will appear to be perfectly gradually increased to a scruple, with two 
\\t ll. and, in the morning, one leg will be drachms of gentian and one of ginger, and 
-three times the size of the other, with con- repeated morning and night until the ulcers 
si.U rahle fever, and scarcely the power of di|appear, unless the horse is violently purged, 
moving the limb. or the mouth liecoines sore, when a drachm 

At other times the head will be subject to of blue vitriol may be suhstituleil for the cor- 
tli's enlargement -tlie muzzle will particu- rosive sublimate. During this, the animal 
larly swell, and a stinking discharge will issue should be planed in a large box, with a free 
fr.nn the nose. Sometimes the horse will circulation of air ; and gre m meat, or «ar- 
giMdually lose flesli and strength ; he will be rots, the latter more particularly, sliould be 
imle hound — mangv eruptions will appear in given him, witli a fair allowance of corn. If 
difieruit parts; the legs will swell; cracks he could be turned out during the day, it 
will ap'jiear at the heels and the inexperienced would be advantageous ; but at all events ho 
person may conceive it to be a mere want of t<hould be daily exercised. It is related by 
eo idition comoineil with grease. Mr. Blaine, that a horse so reduced as not to 

Faro.like glanders, springs from iofectioii, be able to stand, was drawn into a field of 
or from bad stable iiiHimgemeiit. It is pro- tares, and suffered to tako his chance: the 
diiced hy all the causes which give rise Ho con.'scquencc was, that when he had eaten all 
gl.Muiers; hut with this difl'erence, that it is within his reach, he wa.s able to rise and 
more frequently generated, and is sometimes search f.jir more, and eventually recovered, 
fciraiigely prevalent in particular districts. In an early stage of the disease, and if glan- 
I he treatment of farcy varies with tlie form ders have not appeared, this treatment w'ill 
it assumes. In the button or bud farcy, a frequently succeed. If, after the wounds 
mild (lose of physic should be first adiiiinis have healed, the absorbents should continne 
slered. The buds should be then carefully to be corded, a blister, or light tiring, will 
examined, and if any of them have broken, probably be servieeablc. — The ilorsn. 
the budding iron, of a dull red heat, should | 

Fmtlt, c9. Offence; defect; puzzle, difficidty ; a term in hiintinp^. 
Favourite, s. A person or thing’ beloved. In racing, the term is used 
to express supposed superiority, as ‘‘ first favourite for the Lcger/' 
Fawx, 9 A young deer. 

Fawn, v. To bring forth a young deer; to court by frisking before one as 
u dog. 

Fkatiier, s. The plume of birds ; upon a horse, a sort of natural frizzling 
hair. 

At the root of the first quill in each wing A feather of a similar kind is found in the 
of the woodcock, ie a small pointed narrow whole of this tribe, and also in every one of 
feather, very ela.stic, and much sought after the tringas and plovers which the author has 
by painters, by whom it is used as a pencil. , examined. — Uewick. 
bEATiiKK, 9 To dross in feathers ; to fit with feathers; to tread as a cock ; 

to strike feathers from a bird fired at. 

Fsbhifuge, 5. Any medicine serviceable in fever. Fide Fever. 
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Feed, 9 . To Fup])Iy with food; to ^laxe; to coosaine by cattle; to tike 
food : to prey. 

Feed,#. Food, that which is eaten; a certain portion of corn given to a 
horse. 

Fekdeu,.#. One that gives food; one that eats ; a kennel servant. 
Fekler, 5. One that feels ; the horns or antennae of insects. 

Fekt, The plural of foot. 


Fnet of Birdf. — Technical termti 
Phuiatus . — Finfooted or scalloped, a term 
applied to the feet of coots. 

Pm fj^batus , — Applied when the toes arc 
furjiinlied with broad plain inemhraiies, as i* 
llie foot of the red-necked ffrehe. ^ 

Semi-pabitaius — Seini-iialninted : when the 
luidiile of the weha reach only about half the 
l«>n)(th of the toes. | 

\\'heri the middle toe claw is notched like i 
a saw, it is called serrated; and pectitUited\ 
when tnollied like a r.omh. “ “ ' 

The larg[e crooked talons of hiriis of prey, 
nod their hooked beaks, are well formed for 
securing and tearing tlieir victims. The for. 
tiialioii of the feet of the woodpeckers, ethe 
toes being placed two forward and two back- 
ward is w(dl calculated for cliinhing, and the 
c.uiieilorni shape of the extremity of their hills 
is suited to the purpose of cutting holes in 
decity ed trees*; sheir tongue is hImo wonder, 
fully contrived to search out insects beyond 
the reach of their hill, by its great length, 
which is double that of the hill at least. The 
wryneck has this singula 
the like formation of toes; which Ia..t is also 
found in the cuckoo : hut neither of these birds 
is seen to climb up the bodies of trees, nor 
have either the still' sharp. pointed feathers in 
the tail, as in the wo<idpecker, so admirably 
adapted to support them when in the act of 
hewing. This agrees with the observations 
of an ingenious living naturalist, the Kev. Re. 
vett .Shepherd. *• The emkoo," says he, 
is furnished with two toes before and two j 
behind aii.l yet is never known actually to ; 
clinih, coiiviiicing proof that such coiifor. . 
niatioti docs not necessarily bring with it the 
power of oUmI ing. more especially when we 
ooiisider that the unthntcli ( Sitta Enroprta ), 
and the creeper ( Certhia famibaris ), have 
tlieir toes placed in the usual manner, and yet 
run up and down trees with as much facility 
as the woodpeckers. The use of the pedes 
tcansoni, as they evidently in this conduce 
not to olimhing, i judge to be this ; it is well 
known that (his bird will Pdenlinies sit by the 
balf-lionr together on the bough of a tree, 
vociferating its loud and pleasing note ; in do- 
ng this, i* sits remarkably forward, and ap- 
pears in constant sgitation.continuallv moving 
Its body up and down with great elegance; 
now, aa it sits so forward, while using this 
eiuaitlon, it would be liauie to lose its balance, 
and quit its hold, bud it only one toe behind; 
wliereaa, by the contrivance of two, it is ena- 
blud atrorigly to adhere to the branches. 

IIhi logs and feet of aquatic bii«i\ ii.e w ni- 


derfully formed for accelerating their motion 
ill that element, which is their greatest secu- 
rity. The bone of the leg is sharp, and vastly 
compressed sideways : the toes, when the foot 
is brought forward, close in behind each other 
in such a manner as to expose a very small 
surface in front, so that, in the action of swim- 
ming, very little velocity is lost in bringing 
the legs forward ; this is very conspicuous in 
the diver. Some aquatic birds are web-footed 
before the whole length of the toes, us in the 
ducks ; others only half the length of the toes, 
like the avoset. Some again have aii four 
toes webbed, as in the cormorant ; others 
whose feet are furnished with a lin-like mein- 
brane on each side of the toes ; these are ei. 
ther plain, as in the grebe, or lobed, as in the 
coot and phalurope. There are also some 
who swim and dive well, whose toes are lung 
and slender, and not furniKhed with w»l)s or 
tins, such as the water-hen and iiul ; hut 
these li.e as much on land as in water. The 
gulhs and terns, although web-footed, seem 
incapable of diving; tlie latter, indeefd, we 
observed to settle on the water ; (he 
former is so buvyant that it floats elegantly 
on the surface. The avoset, whose (eel l»c- 
speak it an inhabitant of the water, does not 
seem to have the power of .swimming ; the 
water.oiizel, on the other hand, has not the 
least appearance of an aquatic ; uor can it 
swim ; but it will dive, and i emaiii a long time 
under water. The serrated claw of the heron 
and nightjar is a singular structure, which we 
have not discovered the use of. The bill as 
well as the feet of birds, makes one of the 
strong natural divisions; hut these are describ- 
ed under the head of each genus. * * 

Of Horses . — Contraction is the most gene- 
ral evil among the feet of our horses, and some 
breeds appear more liable to it than others ; 
it is peculiarly the case with hlood*horses« 
Colour uUo seeniH to have some iniluenne in 
contracting the feet ; hence 1 have observed 
dark chesiiiuis particiilaily prone to it. > 

f ;ood foot should exhibit a proper line-of ob 
iqiiity ; when the horn is very upright, bow 
ever wide and open the heels, such feel soo* 
become defective. This is hut seldom aU 
tended to, even among those who esteem tbera- 
aelves judges; but no rule admits of fewer 
exceptions, than that such a foot soon beoomea 
I faulty. There should also baa proper height 
I of horn : when there is too much, it disposes 
to contraction : when too little, the heela, 
quarters, and soUs must, of neoessily, ha 
^ weak, and i(ir'!eriie!>s going must be tilt 
otmaequeuce. 
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The huh shoald he particularly attended 
to ; they mus* be wide, and the fro)^ healthy, 
frm. yet pliable and elastic. Contraction of 
their cleft is their most conimoii defect, and 
is frequently accompanies with a general les- 
sening of the circiiinreience of the foot. Such 
a foot will probably feel hotter than natural ; 
the fiog also will be compressed and small, 
and very likely ihrushy. 

When a horse’s foot is held up, the sole 
should present a concave surface : if it he less 
concave than natural, that sole is weak, and 
will not heat much pressure; and it is more 
than probable it will continue lessening in con- 
cavity until it becomes a plane, when every 
subs'quent shoeing will endanger the laming 
of the animal. White feet arc very objection- 
able on Ibis uccoiint, for they are parlieuJarly 
lialile to become llut in the sole : their quarters 
also, are coiiiinniily weak, and fail iii ; and 
when neither of these evils take place, they 
yet have seldom strength enough to resist 
contraction : and it may be determined on, 
that, when there are three dark, and one white 
foot, in nineteen instances out of twenty, the 
while fool becomes defective sooner than the 
dark ones. 

Another very serious complaint is a brittle- 
ness uf hoof, which may generally be detected 
by lilt* marks of the fragile parts detaching 
themselves from every old iiaiMiole. This 
kind of foot, particularly in hot weather, 
breaks away, till there is no room fur the nails 
to hold, when the horse, of course, becomes 
useless. In an examination of the foot, the 
eye should also be directed to the wearing of 
the shoe : if it be unequally worn, particularly 
if the toe be worn down, sjcli a horse is pro- 
bably a stiimbler, and does not set bis fuel 
evenly on the ground, either from defective 
feet or natural gait. # ;|t ♦ 

The feel of horses being the very basis of 
■nppnrt, upon wbielilhc sulcty and expedition 
of the frame entirely depends, they are entitled 
to every possible degree uf care and atteution ; 
more particularly in the winter season, when, 
from neglect, so many ills and inconveniences 
are known to arise. 1 he injuries, accidents, 
and diseases, to which the feet are constantly 
liable, consist of cracks in the heels, scratches 
or lacerations, stubs and bruises of the outer 
sole, or upon the vergeof the coronet between 
hair and hoof, corns, sandracks, thrushes, 
canker, quitter, ringbone, and footfounder ; 
exclusive of tlie frequent injuries sustained in 
shoeing, by tbe ignorance, indolence, or ob- 
stinacy of those smiths who, having no pro- 
fessional reputation to support, are too in- 
nately confident in their own ability to bear in- 
struction. 

As tbe defects thus enninerated will be 
found individually enlarged upon under dis- 
tinol and separate beads, it becomes only ne« 
oeasary here to lay down such general rules 
tor tbo regular management of the feet, as 
my (properly attended to) prove the means 
df prudent prevention ", not more in respect to 
^ trouble sod expense of disease, tbau of 


the most mortifying and repentant anxiety 
These defects and disquietudes are seldom 
found but in the stables where the roaster 
rarely or ever condescends to obtrude bis per« 
son and coiiimamls upon the tenacious dignity 
of a self-important groom ; the preserving in« 
dustry of whose careful endeavours, and the 
plinbiiity and elasticity of whose joints, if 
pniperly exerted, would prove the truest and 
most inlHllilile preventive of swelled legs and 
cracked heels, in preference to all the iios- 
truniH ever yet biongbt into private practice or 
public use. And those who unfortunately eiu 
counter tiiene ills, msy generally , and t^th jus* 
attribute them iiiucli more to the oonsti- 
PUtional tardiness of -the prufessed groom (or 
occasion;il strtipper) than auy defect in tbe 
constitiiiion of the horse. 

The feet of difierenl horses vary exceed- 
ingly in whut may he termed the texture or 
pro|etlyof the hoof, and this is in general 
regulated by the colour of the legs and feet. 
'Ihere are few horses wi*h white heels hut 
what have white hoofs also; and these are 
always more liable to, and susceptible of, de- 
fect# and weakness, than those of an opposite 
description. The sound, firm, dark-coloured 
hoot of the bay, brown, or black Imrse, is sel- 
dom found defective ; but those of other co- 
loured horses are most subject to weak, thin 
soles, display ing a prommei cc on each side 
the frog occasioned by a too feeble and il- 
udeqiiate resistance to the force of the mem- 
brunous mass within ; feet of wliicli description 
are also frequently found to have the corres- 
ponding concomitant of a brittle hoof, the 
edges of which are incessantly splitting, and 
throwing out a constant threatening of sand- 
cracks, with the additional nioriilication of 
being subject to inveterate thrushes, or an 
almost constantly diseased or putrefied state 
of the frog. 

Feet so exceediugly diflerent in the nature 
of their construction, must certainly require 
as difi'ereiit a mode uf treatment, according to 
such circumstances as happen to exist. To 
preserve leet perfectly sound, ami free from 
the ills to which they are subject, cleanliness 
is the leading step. After exercise or ese, so 
soon as the body is drest, the dirt or gravel 
should be carefully taken from under the shoes 
with a picker, the feet well washed, the legs 
and heels rubbed dry, tbe bottom stopped 
with cow. dung, and the hoofs oiled with a 
brush impregnated with spermaceti oil. — 
Horses left with wet legs and heels after a 
severe chase, or long journey, particularly in 
I sharp easterly winds, or during frost and snow, 
oonstiiute cracks or scratches to a certainty. 
So severe a rigidity is occasioned in tbe very 
texture ot the integument, and it becomes 
partially ruptured or broken in various places, 
upon being brought into ex^ieditious action ; 
which, with the friction and irritation then oc- 
casioned by the sharp particles of gravel in 
dirty roads, soon jirnduce lacerations of the 
most painful description. 

The itate of the shoei ahonld be oonataiitlf 
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attended toi Permitted to remain too loni; upon their first appearance* without being 
upon the feet, the growth of tiie hoof brings permitted to acquire a corroding virulence, 
the shoe forward* rendering it too short at Swelled legs are hardly ever seen in stables 
the heel* when it begins to indent, and sink* where a proper course of discipline and regu- 
ing upon the foot* soon presses upon the Ur routine of business is observed; they pro- 
outer sole* constituting pain or disquietude ceed from a viscid, sizy state of the blood, a 
ill some horses* laying the foundation of languor in the circulation, a want of exercise 
corns in others* Horses in moderate work out of the stable* or a sutfieiency of friction, 
require new shoes once a montii upon an leg-rubbing* care* and attention within. 
Hverage* never varying more than two or * ♦ ♦ 

three days from that time : indeed, it is not Pointers' and setters' feet, particularly the 
right that thev should go longer. The penu- former, are freiiuently chafed ; their fedt 
riouM plan of removing shoes half worn, is should always, after being hunted, be tho- 
truiy ridiculous ; they never render service roughly washed with salt and water, and, half 
adequate to the expense, and the practician hour afterwards, be well rubbed with hog's 
only tends to a nmre frequent destruction (wlard. — Montagu — Biaine — Taplin — Thornhill, 
the hoof. Thrushes should be counteracted ' 

Femne, «, Like a cat, pertaining to a cat. 

Fell, 8, 'i'lie skin, the hide. 

Felloe, 5. The circuinference ofa vheel. 

Fellow, 8 , An associate, one united in the same affair ; one of the samo 
kind or litler 

Felt, 8. ("lotli made of wool united without w^eaving : abide or skin* 
Female, s, A she* one ot the sex which brings young. 

Femoral, a, Belonging to the thigh. 

BT:n, 8, A marsh, flat and moist ground, a moor, a bog. 

Fenp.eur^^, 8, A kind of hlaekherry. 

Fence, s. Guard, security ; enclosure, mound, hedge. 

Fencer,^'. One who teaches or practises the use of weapons; a horse 
that leaps. 

Ferine, rt. Wild, savage. 

Fermentation,^. A slow motion of the intestine particles of a mixed 
body, arising usually from the operation of some active acid matter. 
Fern, s, A plant. 

Ferny, a' Overgrown with fern. 

Ferret, p. To drive out of lurking places; to hunt rabbits with a ferret. 
Ferret, s, A small animal of prey of the weasel kind, used to catch 
rabbits. 

The ferret has a longer and thinner body, forth twice a year, and go six weeks with their 
a narrower head, and a sharper snout than young. Some of them eat their young al- 
the polecat. It has not the same sagacity in most as soon as they are brought forth, are 
providing its subsistence, and unless taken immediately in season again, and then have 
care of and nourished in the house, it cannot three litters in the year, each of which con- 
even exist, at least in our climates, for those d.sts of from live to nine. 

W'hich have been lost in the burrows of rab- Tliis animal is by nature a mortal enemy 
bits have never multiplied, but most pro- to the rabbit. If even a dead one is pro- 
bably perislied by the severity of the winter, sented to a young ferret, although he have 
The ferret also, like other domesticated ani- never seen a rabbit before, he flies at and 
mala, varies in colour, and is as common in tears it with fury : but if it be alive, he 
hot countries as the polecat is scarce- The seizes it by the nose or the throat, and sucks 
female is conspicuously smaller than fhe its blood. When let ir.to the burrows of rab- 
inale ; and when in season, Gesner sajfs, she bits, it is necessary to muzzle him. that he 
h«s even been known to die if her aesircs may not kill them in their holes, but only 
were not gratifled. They are reared in C4isks oblige them to run out, that they may be en- 
or chests, where it is usual to furnish them trapped in the nets ; besides, if he is suffered 
with beds of flax. They sleep almost perpetu- to go in unmuzzled, there is great danger of 
ally, but no sooner are they awake than they his being lost ; for having sucked the blood of 
e.sgerly seek for food, which consists of the rabbit, be will fall asleep ; and smoking 
braui bread, milk, dec* The females bring the hole is not always a successful expedient 
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to bnng him back, because as the burrows ous, the ferret was introduced to diminish 
freouently communicate with each other, he them, instead of encouraging the race of 
is apt lo be tlie more bewildered the more he polecats, from which no advantage could 
is surrounded with smoke. The ferret is also have accrued but the death of the rabbit, 
made use of by boys, in searcliing for birds' whereas by the ferret some benefit is obtained 
nests in the holes of walls or trees. by the hunter. The ferret, though easily 

Strabo says, the ferret was brought from tamed and rendered docile, is exceedingly 
Africa into Spain; which does not appear irascible: he has always an ill smell, but 
void of foundation, as Spain is the native more so when heated or irritated. He hag 
climate of rabbits, and the country where lively but inflamed eyes ; all his movements 
formerly these animals most abounded. It are quick, and is besides so stron^^, that he 
is probable, therefore, that the rabbits iiaving will easily master a rabbit three or Four times 
iiicrv-ased so much as to become incommodi* as big as himself. — Huffon, 

I'r.TLOCK, s. A tuft of hair that grows behind the pastern joint. 

I'kiteu, a*. Chains for tl»e feet. 

1 i:vKR, .V. A disease in which the hocty is violently heated, and tho pulse 
quiekeTiL'd, or in which heat and cold prevail by turns. It is soinetinies 
comiiiunl, sometimes intermittent. 

In horM'S fever begins frequently with a inflammation of the lungs, and the uniformly 
coki or sliiNt l ing fit,HUhough thisis notessen- injurious consequences of purgation in that 
tial to fever. The lu>rse i.s dull, unwilling to disease, will prevent the administration of an 
, w ith a slariiig coat, and cold leg and active purgative. One drachm ami a half of 
f*et. Thi'> is sue(Mvd<'d by warmtli of the aloes may be given morning and night with 
body; uuetpial distribution of warmtii to the tlie4)roper fever medicine, until the bowels 
h ; one hot, and the other three cold, or arc slightly relaxed, after which nothing 
s ane unuMt orally warm, and others umisu- more of an aperient quality should be admi- 
ally e»jld. although not the death y coldness nistcred. I)igitalis,«inelic tartar, and nitre, 
of iuflaininaliou of the lungs; the pulse should be given morning and night, in pro- 
quick, soft, and oft(Mi indistinct; breathing portions regulated by the t irLumstances of 
somewhat 1 ihorkms ; but no cough, or paw- the case, and those should give v/ay to white 
iug, or looking at the flanks. The animal hellebore in doses of half a draclim twice in 
will ^careely e.U. and is very costive. While the day, if symptoms of intl.iinmution of the 
tl>o state of pure (ever last.s, tlie shivering fit lungs should appear. The horse should be 
returns at nearly tlic same hour every day, warmly clothed, but be placed in a cool and 
and is succeeded by the w’arm one, and that well ventilated stable, 
often by a Ncry slight sweating one ; and this Symptomatic fever is generally increased 
goes on for >everal days until local inflam- arterial action, proceeding from some local 
Biatiou appears, or tin* fever gradually sub- (‘ause. No organ of eouseepmoce can be long 
sides. No horse ever died of pure fever ; if tlisordered or iuflameil, wilhout tlie neigh- 
he is not ile-itioyt'd by uiflammalion of the bouriug parts being disturbed, and the whole 
lungs, or IVet, or bowels sueeeedmg to the system gradually partieipaling in the dis- 
fever, he gr.uhially re<;overs. turbaiicc. liiHammation of the feet, or of 

W'hat we liave said of the treatment of the lungs, never existed long to any material 
local inflainmatioii will sufficiently indicate extent, witliout being accompanied by some 
that whicli we should recommend in fever, degree of fever. 

Fever is general increased action of the heart The treatment of symptom, itic fever should 

and arteries, and therefore evidently appears resemble that of simple fever, except that 
the necessity for bleeding, regulating the particular attention should be paid to the 
quantity of blood taken by the degree of fever, state of the part originally diseased. Ifithe 
and usually continuing to take it (the finger inflammation which existed tiicre can bc.sub- 
being kept on the artery) until some im pres- dued, the general disturbance will usually 
non is made upon the system. The bow'els cease. — Jiiaine. 
should be gently opened ; but the danger of | 

Fibula, a* The outer and lesser bone of the leg*, smaller than the tibia. 
Field, a. Ground not inhabited, not built on ; cultivated tract of ground ; 

the open coiinti 7 ; horsemen collected at a hunt ; horses collectively. 
Fieldfare, {Turdua Pilarua, Linn. ; LaLitorne, ou Tourdelle, Buff.) 
A. A bird. • 

Tliis is somewhat less than the missel- eye is light brown ; the top of the head and 
thrush ; its length is ten inches. The bill is back part of the neck are of a light abb- 
yellow ; each cornel of the mouth is fur- colour; the former spotted with black ; die 
nidbod Hath a few black bristly hairs ; the back and coverts of the wings are uf a deaf 
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hoary brown ; the rump ash-coloured ; the 
throat and breast arc yellow, regularly spot- 
ted with black ; the belly and thighs of a yel- 
lowish white; the tail brown, inclining to 
black ; the l(?gs dusky yellowish brown ; in 
young birds yellowish. 

We have seen a variety of this bird, of 
which the head and neck were of a yellowish 
white ; the rest of the body was nearly of the 
same cilour, mixed with a few brown fea- 
thers ; the spots on the breast were faint and 
indistinct : the quill feathers were uerfectly 
white, except one or two on each side, which 
were brown ; the: tail was marked in a simi- 
lar manner. 

The liehl-fare. is only a visitant in this 
island, making its appearance about the be- 
ginning of October, in order to avoid the rig- 
orous winters of th<^ north, whence it some- 
times comes in great flocks, according to tlie 

Fieldmoukk, 8 A mouse that burrow 


severity of the season, and leave us about tbo 
latter end of February, or the beginning of 
March, and retires to Russia. Sweden, Nor* 
way, and as far as Siberia and Kamts- 
chatka. Button observes that they do not 
arrive in France till the beginning of Decem- 
ber, that they assemble in ttocks of two or 
three thousand, and feed on ripe crevises, of 
which they are extremely fond ; daring the 
winter they feed on liu.vs and other berries; 
they likewise eat worni-^, snails, and slugs. 

Field-fares seem of a more sociable dispo- 
sition than the throstles or the nii.ssel8 : 
they are sometimes seen singly, but in gene- 
ral form very numerous flocks, and fly m a 
body ; and though they often spread them- 
selves through the fields in search of food, 
jthey seldom lose sight of each other, but, 
when alarmed, fly off, and collect together 
upon the same tree. — Ihicick, 

VS in banks. 


An extraordinary instance of the rapid in- 
crease of mice, and of the iujtiry they some- 
times do, coenrred a few years ago in the new 
plantations made by order of the crown in 
Dtan Forest, (iloucesters'.ure, and iiiHhe 


temher to January, with the number of acres, 
and the pioi)ortion betwei u the long and the 
short-tailed mice. 

Short- Long- 
tailed tailed 


New Forest, Hampshire. Soon after the Acres. Mice. Miee. Total, 

formation of the.se plantations, a sudden and Haywood Inclosure 1 18 12,8.‘){) H l2,H,j8 
rapid increase of mice Ibok place in them, Oiley Uiil ditto - -11 1,101 U 1,172 

which threatened de.’itruction lo the whole of Crabtree Hill ditto 372 7,8.51 7,8i>I 

the young pl^uRt. Vast numbers of these Paik Hill ditto -113 2,00.5 2,0<i5 

were killed, — the miee having eaten through Shutcustle ditto - 103 484 33 517 

the roots of five-year-old oaks and ohestnuts, Sallow Vallets ditto 380 1,301 1,301 

ffencrally just helow tlie surface of the ground. Barnhill ditto - 50 70 70 

Hollies also, wlu<5h were five and six feet Birchwood ditto - 50 3 3 

high, were harked round the bottom ; and in Whiteinead Park do. 100 1,559 15 1,.574 

some instances the mice had crawled up the 

tree, and were seen feeding on the bark of Total Acres 1,093 Total IMire, 28,971 
the upper branches. * * ^ should not forget to mention that, in NVw 

The following account will show the nura- Forest, foxes were frequently seen hunting, 
ber of mice caught in the different inclosnres after the mice, and eating them greedily, 
in Dean Forest in three months, from Sep- | — 


Filly, s, A young mare ; opposed to a colt or young horse. 

Film, w. A pellicle or thin skin. 

FlLTKii, V, To clear by drawing o£f liquor by depending threads ; to strain ; 
to percolate. 

Fix, s. The wing of a fish. 

Fin-footkd, a. Having feet with membranes between the toes. 

Fixeu, ( Fringilla), 8. A small bird ; of which we have ihrce kinds, the 
goldfinch, the ciiaiUnch, and bullfinch. 


The transition from the bunting to the finch this tribe many are distinguished as well f»r 
h very easy, and the ali nie of ditfereiice the liveliness of (heir song, a.s for the beau v 
between them, in snine instances, almost im- and variety of their plumage, on which 
perceptible ; on which account they have been accounts they are much esteemed. They a.-e 
frequently confounded with each other. The very nnmerous, and assemble sometimea in 
principal difference consists in the l>eak, which immense flocks, feeding on seeds and grain of 
in the finch is conical, very thick at th^ase, various kinds, as well as on inseota and tbeir, 
and tapering to a sharp point : in this repect eggs. — Btwkk, 
it more nearly resembles the grosbeak. Of | 

ElKOEUt 9 * The flexible member of the hand by which men catch ant! 
hold ; a iniall measure of extension* 
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Fir, « The tree of which deal boards are made, 

Fike-arms, s. Anns which owe their efficacy to fire ; p^uns. 

Fire, t?. 1'o sot on fire ; to^kindlc ; to indamo the passions ; to discharge 
any fiic-nrms. 

Fi.'U*\a. j) The application of a red hot iron to the skin, so as to burn 
vviihout penetrating through it; to cauterise a horse. 

The violent iitlliiiiiinQtion firing ocouMions, of Nirengthening the back sinewa and hooks 
rouises^lie abhoi hent ve.sNei.s into action, by of colts, to prevent strains, and what is termed 
which calhnts or even bony swellings are breaking-down. 

sometimes diHper.sed. The diseases in which It has been erroneously asserted, that when 
it is most edicHciouM are spavins, ring-hones, firing is employed to a callous of the back 
and callous swellings about tlie back sinews, sinews, the swelling should be previously 
tbe con.seq(ience.s of strains and wi.idgalls. reduced by blistering; that firing would then 
Firing draws blood to the Hllected part, tbick- prevent a return ; whereas if the firing were 
en.H and strengthens it, and makes the skhi performed in the lirst place, it would fix tho 
act as a permanent bandage. A bIi.sterW swelling, and render it incurable. In itillnm- 
often applied to the part immediately after rnation certainly tiring will do barm, there- 
firing, or on the lollowiiig day, to render it fore it must be lirst removed hy the frenuent 
more ellectuat. It is necessary to observe application of a cooling lotion, suoli as diluted 
that the milder remedies sliould be tried before vinegar, in wliicli a little sugar of lead bae 
this se\ere operation is had recourse been dissolved . — PerexmL 
Firing has been reenmmended fur the purposes I 

Firelock, 8, A soldier’s gun ; a gun discharged by striking steel with 
flint. * 

Fieh, 8» An animal that inhabits the water* 

Fis!i,v. To be employed in catcliing fish. 

Fishes in general are male and female ; the for the most part ‘proportivned to the size of 
former possessing the melt and the latter the the animal. The young animal remains in tbe 
roe, altliougli some individuals of the ood and form of an egg from December until April 
■turgeon are said to contain both. The tpawn in the salmon kind ; the carp not above three 
of the greater number of lislies is deposited in weeks, and ibe gold fish from China it pro. 
the sand or gravel ; and in that slate, it is duced in a still less time. NVith all the 
probable that the roe and melt are mixed advantages of niiniiteness and agility when 
together. A fish whose weight, at twenty excluded from the egg, there is not one, per- 
years old, shall be thirty pounds, gcneraie.H haps, of a thuusand, that survives the dangers 
the first or second year, when perhaps it docs of its youth. Among the spinous lislies there 
not weigh more than half a pound ; and it is is no trace of parenia! aileclion ; they abaiidoo 
certain llial tbe male seems more attached tu lit%ir eggs to be lialclicd by tbe wurnilli of the 
tbe eggs lliaii the feiiiale, for when she ceases season, and if they ever return to the spot 
to drop them, the male instantly ahandons her. where their young first received life, the 
and with ardour follows the eggs which are paienis that gave them birth, hecume their 
carried down by the stream, or dispersed most foimidabie enemies, 
amongst the waves by the wind, pasaing and By the rapacity of one another although the 
repas^ing many times over every spot where fishes perish by inillions. yet they have oilier 
be finds the eggs. . destroyers. >1 any of the quadrupeds and a 

Summer istlie usual spawning time, because gre<it porlion of the sea fowls, either feed on 
at that season the water is tepified hy the fish, are the merciless invaders of the small 
beams of the sun, and is therefore better fiy, or devour Ibe spawn. In a savage state, 
adapted for quickening the eggs into life, numbers of tbe liunian race wander round the 
How tbe eggs of fishes are impregnated is lakes and rivers, whence a considerable pro- 
wholly unknown. All (bat obviou.sly offers portion of tlieir sustenance is derived, and 
is, that in ponds, the sexes are often seen among those nations wliom arts and agricuj- 
(ogetlier among the lung grass at tbe edge of lure liave rendeied less dependent on this 
the wpter ; that there they seem to struggle, precarious support, superstition has usurped 
and are in a state of suffering, as Uiey grow the place of want, and given a new edge to 
thin, lose their appetite, whilst their flesh their avidity for this species of food ; but the 
becomes flabby, and in some, the scales grow munificent Author of nature, notwithslaiid- 
rough and lose tlieir lustre ; on the contrary, ing’Tbe annual consumption of fishes is con- 
wbeo the time ol coupling is over, their slant and immense, has made a kind of pro- 
appetite retorns, their natural agility is re. vision for his creatures, in which the glorjr of 
•iunad> and their scales become brilliant and bis providence is remarkable in a twofold 
baauiifaL The spawn oontinues in the stale manner. First, by giving fishes at oerUia 
of agfa a longer or aborter period, but this is fixed seasons of the year, a partiootar iaef ia a * 
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tlon to approaeh the land ; and this always at 
a timo when they are the fattest, and not 
emaciated by breeding; as the salmon in the 
sp'if’SI. mackerel about midsummer, herrinas 
in the autumn, cod in the winter, &c. 
Secondly, by the amaaing fertiiitv which he 
has conferred on this class of heings. The 
fecundity of Hshes far surpasses that of any 
other animals ; if we should be lold of a being 
BO prolific, tint it would bring forlli in one 
season as m’lav of its kind as there are inha- 
bitants in England, our surprise would be 
deeply excited, yet upwards of 9,000,003 of 
ova have been found in ihe spawn of a single 
ood. 1,357,400 have been taken from ihe 
belly of a flounder ; (lie mackerel, carp, tench, 
and a variety of others, are endowed with 
a fertility hut little inferior. Such an as- 
tonisliiiig progeny, weie it allowed to arrive 
at inaturi y, would soon overstock the element 
allotted to them ; but tlieir numbers, by (be 
means above. mentioned, are considerably les- 
sened, and thus two iinportaiil purposes are 
answered in the economy of nature; by the 
extraordinary fruitfultie.SH of fislies, amoiitsst 
a host of foes it pre.ierves the species, and 
farnishes the rest wiili an aliment adapteilcto 
their nature. • * • * 

Fishes are the ino.st voracious animals in 
nature. Many species prey iiidiscrimiiiutely 
on everything digestible that comes in their 
way, and devo^irfiiot only other species of 
bshes, hut even their own. As a counler ba- 
lance to this voracity, they are ainazingl) 
prolific. 8otiie bring forth their young alive ; 
others, produce eggs. The viviparou.H bienuy 
brings forth 200 or 300 live lishes at a time. 
Those which produce eggs are all much imire 
prolific, and seem to proportion their stock to 
the danger of consumption. Lenwenboek af- 
firms that the cod spawns above 9,000,000 in 
a season. The flounder produces above 
1,000,000, and the mackerel above 500.000. | 
Scarcely one in a hundred of these eggs, how- 
ever, is supposed to come to maturity ; but 
two wise purpo.ses are answered by this ainaz. 
inginorense: it preserves tlis species in the 
midst of numberless enemies, and serves to 
furnish the rest with a sustenance adapted to 
their nature. a* ♦ • ♦ 

How long a fish, that seems to htve scarce 
any bounds put to iis growth, continues to 
live, is not HKcertuined ; the date prescribed 
as the age of man, would not nerhaps be sulli. | 
cieiit to measure the life of the smallest. In 
the royal ponds at Marli, in France, there are 
soma fishes that have been preserved tame 
siuoe the lime, it is said, of Francis the First, ’ 
and wbiob have been individually known to 
the persons who have succeeded to the charge 
of them, ever since that period- These have 
BOW attained a size muon beyond the common 
bulk of lisbes of tbe same kind ; and although 
there are certain peculiarities distinguishing 
them from younger Ashes, yet they evince no 
•yraptoros of that decrepitude and disease 
whim inevitably tcoompany a life protracted 
Biudl boyoad uie utnii apaoe, among quad- 


rupeds. 0 9 9 

When any Ash is hog.backed, with a small 
head, this is a sure sign of that Ash being in 
season, ofBvhatever sort it is. * * 

Very little is known of tbe habits and ecn- 
nomv of fisii from the nature of the element 
in which they live, . Wlien f resided in Bushy 
Park, I caused (besides and bottom of a place 
to be bricked, lliroiigli which a stream of very 
clear water ran, and stocked it with most of 
the varieties of our Englivli fresli-waler /ish, 
supplying (hem abundiintly with food; but 
though I constantly watched them, and cuuld 
.see all they did at any lime of the day, iht 
re.suli of my obHervaii(»ns was far from being 
satisfactory. The peich were the boldest and 
iiioit familiar of any of the A-.h, as I found nc 
difAcuity in soon gelling tliem to come with 
fl^erncHs to take a worm out of my band. 
Tbe barbel were tbe shyest, and seemed most 

iiiipatietitofol>.servHiion,altlioii<'li in thespiing 

when tliey could not perceive any one watch- 
ing them, they would roll about and mb 
themselves against the brickwork, and show 
considerable playfnlnc'^s. Tliere were some 
large stones in my piscatorUm, round which 
they would wind their spawn in considerable 
quantities. Ihe trout nppeiired to bciir their 
conHiiement with less plulosophy than any 
of the others, making high leaps against the 
grating which admitted the water, and seem- 
ing at all times out of sorts aud out of condi- 
tion. The chub were also very restless, 
being continually on tbe move, but they 
never could resist a cockchafer when thro vu 
to them. My flounders only moved at night* 
and the eels always made their escape, hut in 
what way 1 never could conjecture, except, 
indeed, they had the power of crawling up 
brickwork, whicb was about live feet from 
top to bottom, aud generally about two feet 
above the edge of the water. They certainly 
could not get through the grating, wlr.c.Si 
was suflicientlv close to contine bleak aiul 
gudgeons; and some of the eels were of a 
large size. The pike, of which J had C’ght 
of about live pounds' weight each, kept up 
their character for voracity. Out of H;k> 
udgeons, which were brought to me hy a 
'haines tishermau, and wnich Isaw couu e.i 
into the reservoir, some few of which ho\>. 
ever died, there were scarcely any to be Sd-ii 
at the end of three weeks, though 1 shouM 
mention that the three Large barbel 1 h..d, 
and six good-sized perch, probably parto,yR 
of them. St » * 

The author of the Wild Sports of the 
West, in speaking of the immense Loughs 
Masks and Corrib, says—** It would ap* 
pear, that in these lakes tbe fish are com* 
mensurate to the waters they inhabit.— 
It is no unusual event for pikes of thirty 
pounds weigbc, to be sent to their landlords 
by the tenants ; and fish of even fifty poundt 
have not unfrequently been caught with nets 
and night-lines. The tronts in those loii|^ 
are also immensely large. From fifleeii to 
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fiiteen pounds is no anusnal sizo, and some 
ha»e been found that reached the enormous 
weight of thirty. The perch tribe appear 
the smallest in the scale of relative propor- 
tion. These seldom exceed a herring size ; 
but they too have exceptions, and perch of 
three or four pounds weight have been some- 
times seen. Within fifty years this latter 
fish has increased prodigiously, and in the 
lakes and rivers where they abound, trouts 
have been found to diminish in an equal 
ratio. ♦ * ♦ 

Pike and perch were almost 'unknown 
la the rivers of Belcarra and Minola, 
rnd the chain of lakes with which they 
.ommunicate, and these waters were then 
H'cond to qone for trout*fishing. Within 
A'n years, my cousin tells me that he often 
viglfd in them, and that he frequently ' 
killed from three to six dozen of beau- 
tiful middle-sized red trouts. Now fly- 
fi.<(hiTig is seldom practised there. The trout 
is nearly extinct, and quantities of pike and 
perch infest every pool and stream. The 
simplest methods or taking fish will be here 
found successful, and the lakes of Westmeath 
will 80onj3e rivalled by the loughs of Mayo. 

It is a curious fact, that the loughs where 
the party angled, though, situate in the same 
vallt'y, and divided only by a strip of moor- 
land not above fifty yards across, united by 
the same rivulet, and in depth and soil at 
bottom, to all ajipearance, precisely similar, 
should produce fish as difTcrent from each | 
other as it is possible for those of the same 
species to be. In the centre lake, the tiout 
are dull, ill-shaped, and dark -coloured , the 
liead large, the body lank, and though of 
double size, compared to their neighbours, 
are killed with much less opposition. In 
tlie adjacent loughs, their hue is golden and 
pellucid, tinted with spofS of a brilliant ver- 
milion. The scales are bright, the head 
small, the shoulder thick, and from their 
compact shape, they prove themselves, when 
hooked, both active and vigorous. At table 
they are red ami firm, and their flavour is 
particularly fine-while the dark trout are 
white ami flaccid, and have the same insipi- 
dity of flavour which distinguishes a spent 
from B healthy salmon. * * 

It is remarkable ^lat only three kinds of 
fish have been transported from foreign 
parts into Great Britain— the carp, the 
tench, and the gold-fi«h. 

Maxims on fishing, — The following hints 
are miaint and useful. 

** Do not imagine that, because a fish does 
not instantly dart off on first seeing you, he 
is the less aware of your presence ; he almost 
always on such occasion ceases to feed, and 
pays you the compliment of devoting bis 
attentioa to you, whilst he is preparing for a 
•tart whenever the apprehended danger be- 
comes fluificieiitly imminent. 

' If yoa pass your fly neatly and well three | 


times over a tront, and he refhses it, do not 
wait any longer for him ; you may be sure he 
has seen the line of invitation which you 
have sent over the water to him, aud does 
not intend to come* 

I^member that, In whipping with the 
artificial fly, it must have time, when you 
have drawn out of the water, to make the 
whole circuit, and to be at one time straight 
behind you before it can be driven out 
straight before you. If you rife it the for- 
ward impulse too soon, you will hear a crack : 
take this as a hint that your fly is gone 
to grass. 

It appears to me that, in whipping with 
an artificial fly, lliero are ouly two oases in 
which a fish taking the fly will infallibly hook 
himself without your assistance, viz. — 1st, 
when vour 11^ first touches the water at (he 
end of a straight line ; 2d, when you are draw- 
ing oot your fly fora new throw. In all other 
cases, it is necessary that, in order to hook 
him when be has taken (he fly, you should do 
something with your wrist which is not easy 
to describe. 

** If your line should fall loose and wavy 
into she water, it will either frighten away the 
fish, or he will take the fly into his mouth, 
without fastening himself; and when he finds 
that it does not answer Ids purpose, he will 
spit it out again before it bus answered yours. 

I Never mind what they oi the old school 
I say about * playing him till he is tired.' Much 
valualile time, and many a good fish, may t> • 
lost by this antiquated proceeding. Put him 
‘Dto your basket as soon as you can. Every 
thing depends on (he manner in which you 
ooinmenoe your acquaintnnee with hini.'^ If 
you can at first prevail upon him to walk a 
little way down the stream with you, you will 
have no dilliculty afterwards in persuading 
him to let you have the pleasure of seeing liiin 
at dinner. 

** Do not leave ofl* fishing early in the even- 
ing, beraiike your friends are tired. After a 
bright day, the largest fish are to be canglit 
by whipping between sunaet and dark. Even 
however, in these precious moments, vou will 
not have good sport, if you continue throwing 
after you have whipped your fly olf, Pay 
allenlinn to this ; and if you have any doubt 
after dusk, you may easily ascertain (he point, 
by drawing Ihe end of the line quickly through 
your hand, particularly if you do not wear 
gloves. 

'* When you havo got hold of a good fish 
which is not very irucutlde, if ytiu are married, 
gentle reader, think of your wife, who, like 
the fish, is united to you by very tender ties, 
which can only end with her death, or her 
going into weeds. If you are single, the loss 
of the fish, when you thought the prjze your 
own, may remind you of some more serious 
disappointment. 

** Never angle in glaring-coloured clothes ; 
perhaps green is that which the fish discern 
fesst, as varying less from those objeoU, iooo 
o 
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M trees, end herbage ee the sides, to which 
Ibef are fetnilieriiied. The angler shoold 
shelter himself (unless the water is muddy 
from rain) far from the bank, or behind a busli 
or tree, where he can just see the float, and 
so that his shadow does not, at any time, lie 
upon the water, especially where it is shal- 
low. and the gravelly bottom can he discerned. 

The angler shoold always have the wind at 
his back, tin sun or moon before him, aa 
mnoh as possible; in cold, windy weather 
especially, he should he on the weathfr-sliore, 
where the fish then resort for warmth, ami 
the calmness of the water. The east wind, 
for angling, has been universally execrated, 
but probably this may not hold good in rivers 
running from east to west. ♦ * 

At the conll'ix of rivers that ebb and flt»w, 

• i.s best angling at the ebb; sometiiiieH. 
wi.cH the tide is not strong, they will bite at 
flood, but very rarely at high water. * * 

Deep waters arc beat to angle in, ns the 
^sb are nut then disturl>ed by wind or 
weather. 

The best periods are from April to Octn- 
hei ; from three until nine in the mor||iiig. 
and from three in the alleriioon, so long as 
I.ere is liglit : the later, the better sport. In 
winter, (he weather and times are much alike ; 
the warmest is most preferable. ♦ • 

During the •slimmer, even when llie water 
is quite low and clear, no wind stirring, and 
the sun shining in its utmost lustre, and in 
the hottest part of the day, it is insisted, 
Iroul may be taken (although very few angler.s 
are disposed to credit it), with a sin.ill wren’s* 
tail„ grouse, smoky dun, and black hackles, 

Vi»H, Gold a so Silver, 5. 

When 1 happen to visit a family where gold 
and silver fishes are keut in a glass howl, 1 
atn always pleased with the occurrence, be- 
cause it affords me on opportunity of observ- 
ing the actions and propensities* of those 
bmnga with whom we can be little acquainted 
in their natural state. Not long since 1 spent 
a fortnight at the house of u friend where 
there was such a vivary, to which I paid no 
small attention, taking every occasion to 
remark what passed within its narrow limits. 
It was here 1 first observed the manner in 
which fishes die. As sOon as the creature 
sickens, the head sinks lower and lower, and 
it stands as it were on its head ; till, getting 
weaker, and losing all poise, the tail turns 
over, and at last it floats on the surface of 
the ater with its belly uppermost. The 
reason why fishes, when dead, swim in that 
manner is very obvious ; because, wheo the 
body is no longer bahineed bv the fins of the 
belly, the broad tnnscular uack preponde- 
rates by its own gravity, and toms the belly 
npMrmost, as lif^ter from its being a cavity, 
ana because it contains the swimming-blaa- 
ders, which contribule to render it buoyant. 
Some that deli|ht in 9014 and sUivar AibM 


fishing straight down the wafer by th^ aid* s 
of streams and banks ; keeping out of sighv, 
and with as long a line .*18 can conveniently bs 
managed, with the (oot-len^th very finv : they 
may lie ufttMi seen with liieir fins above water, 
at which time they will eagerly amp at the 
ahoveiiientioned Hies ; and though upon hook* 
ing one the rest will lly off, they will soon be 
composed, and return for two or three times. 

J{ight»of Fishingt^^lt has been held that 
wh«:re the lord of the manor hath thn soil on 
both sides of the river, it is a good eu<l<-uce 
that he hath right of hsliiiig ; and it puts the 
proof upon him who edairns libernin piscariam ; 
hut, where a river ehos arid t1ow», nnd is an 
arm ot the sea, there il is uouimoii to all, and 
he who claims a privili-ge to himself, maat 
prove it; for if the trespass is%r(iug!i( for 
fishing there, the defeiidunt may justi y that 
the place is hrachium maris, in quo uiiusqiii* 
que suhditus domiiii regts liabet et haiiere 
ctehet tiberani piscaiiaiii. In (he Seveio the 
soil belongs to the owners of the land on each 
side; and the soil of ihe river f'lnnie.s is in 
the king, but the fishing is con.inon to a I, 
He who is owner of the soil ot a private met, 
hath separata pisenria ; and he that liatii lihera 
iscaria, hath a prop>>rty in the iish, am) may 
ring a possessory action for iliein ; hut com^» 
miiniH piscaria i.s like the case -of all utiiei 
conimons. One that has a close pond, in 
which there are ii^h, may call them pisces 
siias, ill an indictment &c. ; hut he caiiiiol 
call them bona et catulia, if they be not in 
tanks. There Ineeds no privilege to make a 
fish-pond, as there doth in case of a warren* 
Sney. Brit. — DanUL-^Wiid Sports , ^e. 


have adopted a nation that they need no aTi- 
inent. True it is that they will subsist, for 
a long time without any appareht food but 
what they can collect from pure water fre- 
quently changed ; yet they must draw some 
support from animalcula, and other nourish- 
ment supplied by the water ; because, though 
they geem to eat nothing, yet the couse- 
f]uence8 of eating often drop from them. 
That they are best pleased with such jejune 
diet may e.islly be confuted, aiiice if you lose 
them crumbs, they will seize them with 
great readiness, not to sav greediness : how- 
ever, bread should be gil^n sparingly, lest, 
turning sour, it corrupt the water* They 
will also feed on the water-plant called duck'i 
meat ( JUmna), and also on small fry. 

When they want to move a little they 
gently protrude themselves with their pm- 
na prctm'olss ; but it is with their strong mus- 
cular tails only that they and all fishes shoot 
along with such inconceivable rapidity. It 
has been said that the eyes of fishes are im- 
moveable : but these appi^ntly turn them 
forward or backward in their sockets as their 
occasions require. They take little notice dP 
a lighted oaodle, though applied elose to Unit 
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li«Ldi,bQt flounce and seem much frightened eotoarSf while the two medfuma aitsiftted oy 
by a sudden stroke of the hand against Uie the concaye>convex shape of the vr^8l 1 lysg- 
support whereon the bowl is hung ; especi- nify and distort them vastly ; not to mention 
ally when they have been motionless, and that the introduction of another element and 
are perhaps asleep. As fishes have no eye- its inhabitants into our parlours engages the 
lids, it is not easy to discern when they are fancy in a very agreeable manner, 
sleeping or not, because their eyes are al- Gold and silver fishes', though originally 
ways open, natives of China and Japan, yet are become 

Nothing Ciiii be more amusing than a glass so well reconciled to our climate as to thrive 
bowl containing such fishes : the double re- and multiply very fast in our {xuids and 
fractions of the glass and water represent stews. Linnieus ranks this species of fish 
them, when moving, in a shifting and change- under the genus of Cypi wmv, or carp, and 
able variety of dimensions, shades, and calh it Cypt inus amrattut,— WhU€*t Shwmhm, 

Fish-hook, tf. A hook for cafehinp^ fish. 

Fisii-pom), 9, A small pond for fish. Viflc Pond. 

Fis^tEH, ft. One uho is employed in catching fish. 

Fisherman, s. One whose employment and livelihood is to catch fish. 
FrsHERV, 9. The business of catcliiiig fish. 

FisiiiNG, Commodity of taking fish. 

Fishing-uod, 8. An implement lor angling, Rod. 

Fishv, Consisting of fish ; having the qualities of fish. 

Fistut.a, s, a sinuous ulcer callous within. 

FisruLUs, a. Having the nature of a fistula. 

Fit, 8, A paroxysm of ariy intermittent distemper ; any short return afta. 
intermission. 

For n dog that ha.n fits tohsn hunting . — will recover as well at I*tting Mood, and pre* 
trike him smartly with a whip or stick until veiU a too grrat elluHion, which la ofteu (he 
he is roused ; the stiniiilous iVom the blows case when bled in the field. 

Fiyciiat or FrrciiENf, 8, A stinking little beast, that robs the henroost 
and warren. 

Fives, s, A kind of play with a ball ; a disease of horses. 

Fixture, 8. The place where iioiinds meet. 

Fizgig, 8. A kind of dart or harpoon, with which seamen strike a fish. 
Flagworm, 8, Rjjgub bred in watery places among flags or sedge. 
Feame, 8. Light emitted from fire ; a stream of fire. 

Flank, s. The part , if the side of a quadruped near the hinder thigh ; in 
men, the latter part of tlie» lower belly. 

Flap, a*. Any thing that hangs^broad and loose. 

Flask, 8. A bottle, a vessel, a powder-horn. 

Flaw, 8. A crack or breach in any thing ; a fault, a defect : a sudden 
gust ; a violent blast. 

Flax, 8. The fibrous plant of which the finest thread is made ; the fibres 
of flax cleansed and combed for the spinner. 

Flay^t. To strip off the skin ; to takeoff the sktti or surface of any- 
thing. 

Flea,^. a small insect. Vermin. 

Harea ate very aobjeot to fleas. Lianasaa | attract these iiiaecta, and preservo (bo 
tell u», that cloth made of ibeir fur will | fiom their troublesome attaoka. 

Fleam, 8. An instrument to bleed cattle. 

Fledged, a. Full feathered, able to fly. 

Fledge, p. To furnish with wings, to supply with feathers. 

Flew, s. The large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound ; a kind of not. 
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VUiviiiuiy be ^Aeffcrn>e(l an of two kindaJ For a 8cltin)i( flew, of e aimiUr meab, tad 
the one for arawiti);, tlio other to ho |>iaretl { niiieU iiee|i. with the aame length of lint and 
eiihdr aa a atop to a (Irng.riel, or to he aet and dept of hnnffiiif', five pounds and a ooarter of 
left fpiietly atamling in a pond or river, to I ailk ; from tiie.ne nioj be calculated any 
inteieepl the IimIi. Tliohe for drawing Khoiild I larger or Miiailer size. Never tan or colour 
be made of aiouter rnateriHi.t, and the lint of j flewn, it renders thein easier to be discerned 
all should be of silk. The expeiiMu is greater bjr the. ii.>b. 

at the first; but the compiler has bad silk The walls or trammels of flews should be 
flews of both sorts, where the lint has out- at least eighteen inches square (but two feet 
lasted three sets of walling, and still remained is prelerable), those of nine or twelve inches, 
perfect It good. It must, however, he under. | hung diamond fashion, are only calculated to 
stood, that great care was observed in the ’ receive a fish that strikes point blank; it is 
washing amf drying his nets ; for silk has no imposnihle for a good sized fish to get in side- 
peculiar power, any more than hemp, to detend wa)S, (whereby they are more entangled than 
Itself against the heat, which a few hours will by touching the flew in any other direction), 
generate when thrown together full of mud besides, these small wallings render a net 
and weeds ; and both, by such slovenly iiiau more cumbersome, and are, for the most part, 
tention, are as quickly spoilt : yet carefully useless. Flews slionid he very lightly leaded, 
managed, a silk net will endure to the utmost the tloats or corks nicely adjusted, and where 
wishes of the proprietor ; and siicli is the the fish run very large, the mesh of the lint 

quality of the silk, when wet, that the fish niay he extended; always recollecting that 

which touches it ‘is aure to he entangled ; the in thread nets, the materials for the lint must 
texture is an pliant, that a fish is enveloped he three twisted, and cannot be too strong or 

before being sensible of it, and the more he too line. » 

straggles the faster he is confined. In carp-fishing, drawing with flews is the 

For a draggitig-flew, the lint two inches most killing mode yet devised, they slide so 
and a quarter mesh, seventy meshes deep, Sind lightly over the mud, and hamper the fish in 
fifty-two yards in length,, (to be hung twenty their (progress through the water, which ths 
yaids long and eight feet deep), it will take drag-net dues not. 
raur pounds and a half of silk. 

Flewhd, ff/GhappO(l, ntoiitlied. 

Flexor, i. The general name of the muscles which act in contracting the 
joints. 

Flight, s. The act of n‘<in<j; wings ; removal from pface to place by means 
of wings; a flock of birds flying together ; the birds produced in the 
same season, as the harvest flight of pigeons ; the space passed by 
flying. 

Flint, A kind of stone used in flrelocks ; anything typinently or pfo- 
verbially hard. 

None are better than the most transparent i stamping the leathers, and change them as 
of the coramen black flints. Great quantities often as you put new flints. 

(considered as good as any) come to London To ma|^e a flint strike k^wer you have only 
from Lord Cadogan’s estate at Brandon. They to reverse the usual way of putting it in: 
should be put in with the flat side upwards, but, it you want to strike higher, you must 
and stand well clear of the hammer, and yet either put a very thick leather, or screw the 
be long enough to throw it. Screw them in flint in with a bit of something under it. 
with leather, as lead strains the cock, and This temporary way of regulating a lock, so 
clutb ii dangerous from being liable to catch as to make the hammer fall, is worth knowing, 
fire. If very particular almat the neat as it often saves vexation and loss of time, 
appearance of your gun, get a punch (or -^Hawker. 

Flix, €, Down, fur, soft hair. 

Float, t^. To swim on the surface of the water ; to press with a light 
irregular course. 

Fr .OA i \ The act of flowing ; any body so contrived or formed as to 
swim on the water; the cork or quill by which the angler discovers tlie 
bite. 

Floats are of many kinds ; of swan, goose* slow streams and ponds, where the water is 
muscovy duck, and porcupine quills. The not very deep, and where the baits are pantes, 
first is preferable, when light baits are uwid See. The quiils of the bustard some anglers 
bi rivers or deep waters, aud the others for use, believing tha: the sniuU black spots with 
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which they are (erroneously) said to be mot- piu^, with a pair of pUen, turning round hi 
tied, appear to the iiah us so many little flics the float \ the line passes through tl^ eye ef 
and attract them oy this deception. Fo the wire, and the upper part of the quill It 
heavy Ashing with worm or minnow, and in fastened to the line by a hoop madu of a 

rapid eddies, the cork float is best, and is :arger sized #ill, so us to admit the thica- 

uade by taking a cork free from flaws, and ness of the line, and which ought to fasten 

with a small red hot iron bore a hole length- nearly an inch from the top of the quill, 

ways through the centre ; it is then to be cut (These caps shoula be secured by fine waxed 
across the grain with a sharp knife, about silk, varnished over, which prevents their 
iwo-thirds of the length, and the remaining splitting ; as also should tlie end of the quilf 

third (which is the top of tlie float) rounded nmnd the plug, which will greatly preserve 

with it, and then neatly finished with pumice the float.) These hoops upon the top of the 

stone, the whole resemhliiig in shape a cniid s float Aay be dyed red iwnicU will render 

peg top.' For pike, barbel, and large chuu, them more conspicuous), oy putting as much 
the cork should be t^e size of a small berga- powdered Brazil wood into stale chaniber’lcy 
mot pear ; for trout, perch, eels, not •igger as will make it a deep red, which.ruay be seen 
thana walnut when the green rind is removed, by applying il qpoii a piejce (|f whke]>aper; 
A quill is fitted to the hole, and used for> then take some spring- water, and put a hand- 
merly to be cut off close to the cork at each ful of salt and a small quantity of argal into 
end of it. Some direct cork floats to lie pro- it; stir thi-in until they are dissolved, and 
portioned to the number of hairs the line in boil them well in a saucepan ; when the water 
made of, and no larger than a huritebv'an for is cold, scrape the quills, and steep them a 
a single hair ; but so diminutive a coi k is of little time in the mixture ; afterwards let 
DO use, and the quill fl(||^ts will answer better, them remain in the chamber-ley for a fort- 

Some recommend the shape of a cork like night, and, after drying, rub them with a 
a pear, and not to exceed the size of a nut- waollea cIolU, and they will be transparent- 
meg. and the quill that passes through it not If two quills are wauled to be joined top- 
to be more than half an inch above and below ther, it mav he done hv a plug a little tliioacr 
the cork ; they are now made with a cap at in the middle than at the cuds, which is tO g* 
the top, and wire for the line to pass through intoHhe mouth of the quills ; dip the two 
•I the bottom. The advantage tlie cork float ends into the above cemei t wanned, and fit 
bas over the bare quill is tiiat it allows tlu the quills upon it, i>y by dipping the two ends 
line to be loaded so heavily, that tlie hook of Ixith (juills, without the plug, Into the 
sinks almost as soon as put into the water , cement, and inserting .'one into the other 
whereas, when lightly loaded, it docs not while thoroughly warm, the cement, when 
reach the bottom until near the end of the cold, will strongly Ax them ; rub the float all 
swim- * over with wet coal-dust, and a woollen cloth, 

Quill floats are thus made : the barrel part dry it with one of linen, and after that, drv 
is cut off from that where the feathers grow, coal-dust will polish it effectually. Quill 
the inside cleared from the film, and a sin iil floaty hhouM he so leaded as to just suffer 
piece of pitch fi.ved close to the end ; a piece their tojis to appear above the surface, that 
of cotton is then introduced, and upon that the sliglitcst nibble may be perceived ; if 
another piece of iiitch, which not only con- either a cork or a quill float fall on one side, 
Aties the cotton, but assists in making the the lead is cither on the ground, or insufli- 
floai discernible m the water. A piece of j cient to keep them in a proper jplace. 

^ jft wood, the sm of the quill, about two In Asliing with a float, the line should be 
Inches long, of which nearly one inch is to be a foot shorter than the rod: if longer, It 
introduced into the quill, after being dipped is inconvenient when a Ash is wanted to be 
into H melted cement of bees-wax, resin, and disengaged ; and the rod should be fourteen 
chalk, in equal quantities ; the lower end of or fifteen feet long, li^ht, stiff, and so smart 
this plug is to he tapered, with a fine awl, a in the spring as to stnke at the extremity of 
piece of brass twisted wire, with a round eye the whalebone. — Dunis/,— OnuU, jra, 
at the end, is to be passed as a screw into the 

Fux'.k, 5. A company of birds or beasts; a company of sheep « distiu* 
^uished from herds, which are of oxen ; a lock of wool. 

Flock, v. To gatlicr in crowds or large numbers. 

Fi.oo, V. To lash, to whip. 

Flood, A body of w'ater ; a deluge, an inundation ; flow, flux, ooteUk 
Flop, v. To clap the wings with noise. • 

Flock DER, s. The name of a flat fish. 

The flounder inhabits every part of the with it; Dvmbers of them that are not iakm# 
Bl'itl^h &ca, and is found, altiiough at a great lose themsetyaa, continuing and breeding with 
^hunoci iu ail the rivers thg|| cumiuuukate vast fecuoditf in the riven, aad then grew 
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to be tbi lergext «ud bett flavoured. They in shoals, and bite freely at all hours of the 
wtU Ukewiif live in ponds, and are a profit- day, but particularly on the rise of the water 
able fish to stock them with, as they soon by flood or tide, and in warm weather, with 
get fat, will live many hours out of their a little wind, and are to be fisljed for with a 
element, and consequently s|^y be carried strong line and good gut at the bottom, as 
to a great distance ; but they will not breed some of them are large, and struggle much, 
when confined. The colour of the upper The best places to angle for them, are by the 
part of the body is a'pale brown, sometimes sides*nnd at the tails of deep streams, where 
marked with a few spots of dirty yellow i the the bottom consists of fine gravel, sand, or 
belly is white. Jt may easily be distinguished loam, or in still places of the same quality 
frouithepUice.orany other fish of this genus, near the banks ; two or three rods maybe 
by a row of sharp small spines that surround used, with a bullet on t'ue lines, to lie on the 
its uuuer sides, and are placed just^at the ground in streams ; and wlien in still water, 
Juncture of the lias witli lue uoily ; another ^ nr two oti the line, and the hook 
row marks the side line, and runs half way small. Brandlings that are taken from rotten 
down thf^ back. Mr. Fetinaii: mentions tan. t|^ll scoured, are tlb best baits. They 
hearing of one that weighed pounds ; but will take the lobworm, and even theminnow ; 
a flounder of half that weighFis not common, a flounder weighing twenty-three ounces 
Flounders spawn in May and June, and are , being caugbt in 1799 with the latter* 
iu Season the rest of the year. They swim 

Floundkr, V. To stru"gle with violent an 1 irregular motions. 

FhOUii, s. The cdihle part of the corn, or any grain reducible to powder 
Fluk, s. a small pipe or chimney to convey air ; soft^lown or fur. 
Fluid, a*. Jn pliysic, an animal juice; any thing that flous. 

Flush, r. To colour, to redden ; to elate; to spring birds. 

Fi.usti. 5 . Afllnx, sudden impulse, violent flow; cards ail of a sort. 
J'luttur, V. To take short fligji^s great agitation of the wings ; to 
move irregularly. 

Fly, u. To move through the air with wings ; to pass through the air* 
to pass swiftly; to fly at; to burst asundcT with a sudden e.\)dosioii; 
to shiver ; to run away ; to attempt to escape. 

FiiV, A small winged insect*, that part of a machine whicli, being put 
into a quick motion, regulates the rest. 

From own experience, 1 should sup- that within the last twenty years I have 
pose that m all the habitable parts of the observed a general diminution of the spring 
globe, certain water-flies exist wherever and autumnal flies, except in those rivers 
there is running water. Even in the most which are fed from sources tliat run fVum 
anient temperature, gnats and musquitoes chalk, and which are perennial — such as the 
arc found, which lay their congeries of eggs Wandle, and the Hampshire and Huckin<- 
on the water, which, when hatched, become, hamshire rivers ; in theso^reams the tem- 
flrst worms, afterwards small shrimp-like perature is more uniform, and the quantity 
turelia, and, lastly, flies. ^ There are great of water does not vary much. I atti ibuic 
number of the largest sMcies of these flies thechar.ge of the quantity of flies iu the r:vei s 
on sta^ant waters and lakes, which form a to the cultivation (]|.the country. Mo»t of 
part ot the food of various fishes, principally the bogs or marsh^ which fed many con- 
of the carp kind; but the true fisherman’s siderable streams are drained ; and tiie con- 
flyythose which are imitated in our art — sequence is,, that they are more likely to 
principally belong to the northern, or at least be affected by severe droughts and great 
temperate parts of Fiurope, and I believe are floods— the first killing, and the second 
nowhere more abundant than in England, washing away the larvse and aurelias. May- 
It appears to me, that since 1 have been a flies, thirty years ago, were abundant in ihe 
fisherman, which is now the best part of half upper part of the Teme river, in Hereford- 
a century, 1 have observed in some rivers shire, where it receives the Clun : they are 
where 1 have been accustomed to fish habitu- now rarely seen * * 

ally, a diminution of the numbers of flies.-— In December and January there are a few 
There were always «ome seasons in which small gnats or waterflies on the water in the 
the temperature was favourable to a quan- middle of the diy, in bright days, or when 
tity of fly ; for instance, fine warm days in , tliere is sunshine. These arc generally black, 
spring for the grannam, or brown-tlv ; and | and they escape the influence of the frost by 
like days in May and June fot rhe alder-fly, i the effec ts of light on their black bodies, and 
Hay -fly, and tto«M-flvi hut 1 should say, Probably by the extreme rapidity of the 
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motion! of thoirfluidif I'ld generally of their 
organs. Tliev at*e fouiul only at the surface 
of the vrater, when tlie temperature must be 
above the freezing poinf. la February a 
fewr double' winged water-flies which swim 
down the stream, are usually found in the 
middle of the day — such as th** willow-fly ; 
and the cowduug-fly is sometimes carried on 
the water by winds In March there are 
(Teveral flies found on must rivers. The 
grannam or green tail fly, with a wing like 
a moth, comes on generally inorntng and 
evening, from five U) eight o’clock, a.m. in 
mild weaiher in the end of March and 
through April. Then therlUkre tlie blue and 
brown, both epitemcrul, which come on, the 
first in dark days, tin* second in bright days; 
these flies, when well imitated, are very 
destructive to fish. The first is a small fly, 
v^ith a palish yellow body, and slender, beau- 
tiful wings, whie.h vest on the back as it 
floats down the water. The secoiul, railed 
the cob in Wales, is tliree or four times as 
large, and has brown wings, which likewise 
protrude from the hack, an<l its wings are 
shaded like those of a partridjm, brow'n and 
yellow-hrown. These three kinds of flies 
lay their eggs in the water, which produce 
larv;e that remain in the state of worms, 
feeding and breatliing in the wafbr till they 
are pr<'pared for their inctaniorphosis, atul 
quit the bottoms of tiio rivers, and the mud 
and stones, for the surface, and the light and 
air. Tl»c blown fly usually disappears be- 
fore the end of April, likewise the gnumam; 
but of the blue dun, there is a succession 
of diirereut tints, or species, or varieties, 
which appear in the middle of the day, ail 
the summer and autuiiin long. These ure 
the principal flies on the Waudlc — the best 
and clearest stream near London.. In early 
spring these flics have dark olive bodies; in 
the end of April and beginning of May they 
are found yellow ; and in the summer they 
become cinnamou-coloured ; and again, as 
the winter apppcMu^hes, gain a darker hue- 
i do not. liowever, mean to say that they are 
the same flies, but more probably successive 
generation of ephemera of the same species 
The excess of heat e<pially unfavour- 

able as the excess of eild, to the existence 
of the smaller species of water insects, 
which, during the intensity of sunshine, sel- 
dom appear in summer, but rise morning 
and evening only- The blue dun has, in 
June and July, a yellow body ; and there is 
a water-fly which in the evening is generally 
found betbre. the moths appear, called the 
red spinner. Towards the end of August, 
the ephemera appear again in the midtile of 
the d iy — a ver> pale, small ephemera, which 
is of the same colour as that which is seen 
iu some rivers in the beginning of Julv. In 
September and October, this kind of fly is 
found with an olive body, and it becomes 
barker in October, and paler in November, 
are two other flies which a 2 >pear is 


tiie end nf September, and conthiae during; 
October, if liie weather be mild ; a iargji 
yellow fly. with a fleshy body and wings like 
a moth, and a small fly witli four wings, 
with a dark or claret-coloured body, thst 
when it falls on the water has its wings like 
the great yellow fly, flat on its back. Thi^, 
or a claret-bodied flV, ’4l^ry similar in chv 
racter, may be likewise found in March ov 
April, ou some waters. In this river 1 ha*e 
often caught many large trout in April and 
the begimiitig of May, with tlm blue dun, 
liaving the yelU»w body ; and in the up- 
per part of the stream below St. Albaii^, 
and between that and Watford, 1 have 
sometimes, even ns early as April, caught 
fish ill aood condition : but the true season 
for thdXohie if the season of Mav-fly, The 
same may be said of most of the large 
Ktiglisli rivers containing large trouts, and 
abounding in May -fly : such as the Tiuit 
and rhe Kemiet ; the one running by Stock- 
bridge. the other by ilungerford. Hut in 
the Wandlc at Carshalton and Heddington, 
the May-fly is not found . and the little 
blues are the constant, and, when well imt- 
t^ed, killing flies on this water ; to which 
may be joined a dark alder fly, and a red 
evening fly. In the Avon, at Hingwood and 
Fordingbridge, the May* fly is likewise a kill- 
ing 11 y ; but as this is a grayling river, the 
other flies, particularly rhe grannam and 
bluoNind brown, are good in spring, and the 
alder lly or pale blue later, and the blue dun 
in September and October, and even No- 
vember In the streams in the mountain* 
mis parts of lirituin, the spring and auium- 
iiul flies are by far tiic most killing. Tlve 
Usk WAS formerly a \ery productive trout 
stream, and the fish lieing well fed by the 
worms washed down by the winter floods, 
ucre often in good season, cutting red iu 
March and the beginning of April : and at 
this season the blues and browini, particu- 
larly when the water was a little stained 
after a small flood, afforded ilie angler good 
sport. * ♦ ♦ 

As we arc on the subject of tying, I must 
observe, that the advaulajj^e one derives from 
being able to construct his own flies is won- 
derful ; in fact. 'without alluining this ac- 
complishment in the * gentle art,’ no ont 
can fish comfortably or successfully. No 
stock, however extensive, will afford a sup- 
ply adapted for every change of weather and 
water, and a man may lose a day overlook- 
ing an interminable variety of kinds and 
colours, in a vain* search after one killing 
fly- Not so the artist : the favourite insect 
being once ascertained, he speedily pro- 
duces an imitdlion, and tills bis basiurtr 
while his less fortunate neighbour is idly 
turning the pages of his over-stocked Ash- 
ing-book. 

1 had two sporting friends, who mere ex- 
cellent instances of Inis. Colonel S wea 

m ardeutk and, X may add, a very tolenifdt 
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angler* No one went to morn u-oulile niul I 
expense in procuring tLe nio&t approved ' 
Hies : he neyer tied, or attempted to he one, 
and he asHored me he had many hundred 
doseiis.in his poMsession. To find a new fly, 
was with him soiuelimes the labour of a day : 
and when about to tr^ another water, he 
would spend hours filing through, his im- 
uiense variety, before be could succeed in 
discovering the necessary colour and descrip- 
tion. I have seen him, with Job-like pati- 
enoe, labouring through endless papers and 
parcels in search of a paltry insect, that I 
could fabricate in five minutes. 

liis oompanioD, Captain B , ran into 

an opposite extreme. He rarely had a 
aeoond casting line, and seldom aaei^d set 
of flies. Did the day change, or tlV river 
fill or lower, he sat down on the bank, rip- 
ped wings and dubbings from his books, and 
prepared a new outfit in a twinkling. 1 
never met an angler who was so certain of 

tilling a basket as my friend B . His 

system, however, I would tolally disapprove 
of. Wiiiiout burtlieiiiiig oneself with enough 
to furnish out a tackle-sliop, a small and 
cfiectivd collection is desirable, and it Hi 
absurd to lose a fortunate half.bour tying on 
the river bank, what could be more conve- 
niently fabricated during the tedium of a wet 
day within doors. An accident may rob the 
most discreet ang^ef of his (lies, and surely it 
is necessary to have a fresh relay to put tip 1 
But though I take a sulfioicnc v along with me, 
1 never leave liorue without being provided 
with the iiinteriaU for cunstrucliiig new ones. 
Ao hour may bring ephemera^! on the waters, 
wiiich you must imitate, or you will cast in 
ciin ; hefuru evening (hey will have vanished, 
and given place to some new variety of the 
insect world. Thus far, at least, the tier pos- 
sesses an advantage over him who cannot pro- 
duce a fly, tliat no ouiicction wiiioh human 
ingenuity can form will couipetisate. 


FLIKS IN GENERAL USE. 
FfhrHory . — Dark fox, harm's ear and cUrct 


dark grey hackle, plain black hackle, gfey 
sooty. 

AfnrcA.— Plain black hackle, plain wren, 
dark brownrail. dark olive camel, fox half a 
shade lighter than last month, dark brown 
camel, latter end of the month brown couglilin, 
dark red hackles' bodies with brown couglilin, 
dirty tawny bodied with hare's ear, green 
cowdong, grey sooty. 

April . — Grey couglilin, light olive-camel, 
light brown rail, ash fox-blow for tatter end . 
of the month, orange cowdung, blue blow, tip. 
ped wing black, plain black midge, hare's ear 
and yellow, hai^ ear and green, plain red 
hackle orange bmied, do. tipped black hac- 
kle, plain ‘black hackle, blue bodied black 
hackle, buft’ fox, grey sooU, all kinds of wren 
hackles, grey hackles. 'Hiis list will bring 
you into May, and some of them into June. 

JUay.— Hawthorn fly, yellow May fly, gol- 
den sooty, light fox, cream camel, brown rail, 
fancy hackle flies, caterpillars, green beetles, 
black do. golden palmers, yellow and orange 
palmers, stone lly, idaiii and brown beetles^ 

June. — All the Jtlay flies, and green fox 
come ill now. and with light fox eoiiiiniies^li 
the summer, light rail, blue bodied black hac. 
kle, orange bodied red, fancy wrens, gold pal. 
iiier, green beetle, scaldcrow midge, aud night 
moth 

^ Jitli/ and AwjuBt, — The above flies, and the 
cinnamon called the cadhait lly. 

Septemher. — Muddy green fox, green rail 
with plain red hackle, orange body do., light 
rail, plain and fancy wiciis ; small cadbait 
breasted with woodcock hackle and double 
wings, last during the fishing season. * * 

III fly-fishing, the angler should recollect 
to take with him some portion of all the dif. 
fereiit materials for lly. making: so wiiimsical 
sometimes are (routs, that they may he seen 
to take insignificant Hies greedily, which at 
other tiiiifs they would not look at. When 
this happens, catch one of such Hies, and try 
how nearly art can imitate nature, hy I’rafniiig 
one as similar as can be. — Davy-^ Wild SporU 
. — Daniel. 


Flying DRAGON, 5, An amphibious reptile, perfectly harmless, about 12 
inches long, found in America, and subsisting on insects ; a wing or 
membrane between its fore and hind legs, enables it to fly through short 
distances. 

Flying -KISH, A species of fish, common in the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic seas, with very large flii8> by which they are enabled to spring 
from 200 to 300 feet, or until their fins become dry. The dolphin 
pursues them, when the sight is niagiiiflcent. 

FLYCATciifiR, 8 . One tiiat hunts flies ; a bird. 

Of the birds which constitute this dais, we oeither do we know of any common namo m 
find only two kinds that inhabit this island, our language by which it is distinguished, 
aud these are not the most numerous oi Mr. Pennant describes it thus , — ** Bill flat* 
the various tribes with which this country ted at the base, almost triangular, ootobed at 
■IiuuikIs. the end of the upper inandihle, and bosil 

i'ue characters of this Kcniis wiili us are with bristles at its base,"— 'Beinidb. 
■ojiiewbat equivuc^l^ aud iioi wt li it.scciiatued j 
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‘Flycatcher,^. A bird, described iti tli<f foregoing* page. 

Fi.yfwh V, To angle with a hook baited with a lly. 

Ft»AL, s. The offspring of a mare, or other beast of burden. 

Foal, To bring forth a foal. 

Foam, s . The white substance which agitation or fermentation gathers on 
the top of lirpiors ; froth, spume. 

Foam, v . To froth, to gather foam ; to be in rage ; to be; »^ioIenfIy agitated. 

Fiioder, s . Dry food stored for cattle against winter. 

Fold, s. The ground in which sheep are coiillned ; the place wliere sheep 
are housed ; the Hock of sheep ; a double, a coinplicalion. 

Fomentation, h. Partial bathing, called steeping; the lotion prepared to 
foment the parts. 


FomeotatiuDS are divided into amo/hW and 
mtxljfm. 

EMOLLIENT FOMENTATION. 

Boil marslunallows in water for eorae time, 
alraln ofl* the li<nior^ and bathe the aflecied 
parts with it while warm. 

ANODYNE FOMENTATION. 

1. White poppj heads broken, two dozen. 

Hemlock, two handfuls. 

Boil for two hours gently in six quarts of 
water. 

2. Wormwood dried, and camomile 

flowers, of each • • 4 oz. 

Rue • . . 9 oz. 

Bav leaves • , , 2 ox. 

Boil them for one hour in a gallon of water. 

The efficacy of a fomentation depends on its 
beine properly applied : therefore, the liquid 
should be only as hot as the part can bear with^ 
out potn. Large flannel cloths should be dip. 
ped into the Tomenlation, lightly wrung out, 
and spread over the afleoted part, and be re> 
aewed before they become cold j this oogbt 
to be continued for half un hour at least, and 
repeated three or four times a day. 


, F.moUifiitfumvutotion is adapted to inflamed 
HwelliiigM. IVoiii uliMlever CHUne they niny 
Hii.se; and, in the absence of ulhers, warm 
water alone will be found a Uiiefiil substitute. 

Waiin water, if used assiduously, and at a 
proper temperaiur<^ is an excellent fomeiita. 
Mpn. Ill iiillamiiiRiiori of the eye, it should 
not he above 9^*^ ; in inllaiiird and painful 
swellings it should seldom exceed ItX)'’. Jn 
strains of the bark sinews, vinegar is prefer* 
able ; and as tbe injury is deeply sealed, the 
fomenistion may be np|>li«‘(l hotter. 

When, eiiipioxed for iiiflainniatinn of the 
bowels it should he still hotter, so hot, in. 
deed, that the hand cannot feel it witlniul pain. 
Tbe best mode uf application is by a long piece 
of woollen cloth, with the ends joined, that it 
may be wrong out of tbe boiling liquor by pia 
ciDo a stick through each end. hen thus 
applied, it may be called a steam fomentation, 
A man on either side the horse is reqiiirc*d to 
apply this fomentation eflectually. Where 
the injury is not extensive, the fomentation 
may be applied with a large sponge, or a 
thick woolleii clotb, or old rug or bjaoket^ 
White. 
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Foot, The part upon which we statiii ; that by which any thiug ia sup- 
ported ; the base ; a measure containing twelve inches. 

Forage, 9 , Search for provisions; provisions sought abroad ; provisions 
in geneial ; food for horses. 

Forceps, $/ Properly signifies a pair of tongs, but is used fur an ijistru* 
inentin chirhrgery to extract any thing out of wounds. 

Ford, s A shallow part of a river. 

Ford, v. To pass without swimming. 

Forehand, That part of a horse wJiich is before the rider. 

Forehand impliei that part of a horse ex- ] hand of this description adds {(raatl) to the 
tendinit; from the ears to the withers ; which | majestic appearance and vaiue ofa liorse. But 
to be handsoine should be lun^. and rise (;ra- ‘ a horse low before, wiili a short foreiiand, and 
dually from the upper point of the shoulder indented crest, can never become an object 
blade to the verj extrciiiitv of the ear. A fore- of attraction. — Taplm, 

Forehead. That part of the face which reaches from the eyes upwards 
to the hair* impudence, confidence, assurance. 

To observe the forin and cfiect of the fore- . Arabian in the blood. Tf ahorse having a 
head, it will lx* riere*kai‘y to ^et before the* wide tlal fortht'ad, bus (he ndvatitage of a full 
horse. It is the space extending from (he prominent spirited e^e, they at the Hrst ap. 
roots of the ears, !iinl between the eyes, which proacli alVord no sni.ilt iiuiiciitioii of excel. 
bein)( hroud and Hat, liavin;i; a feather oi^star lence ; and, upon neirer inspection, a cones- 
in the <5entre, consliiuies a degree of beauty, ponding syinmclry is expected to follow.— 
and liiiiy bo supposed to have a cross of tho Tapiin. 

FoRKLKi'^, 9 . i'liat part of a horse beginning at tlie lower extremity of thg 
shoulder* Wade before, and the elbow behind. 

Tho forelegs coinist of what are termed the the whole being terminuted by tl>e bultom of 
arms (or ibigbs), which extend to e*^cli knee ; the hoof, the frog, un.i the outer sole. Tha 
the shank-huiie friiin the knee to the fetlock forelegs, to be uniform (in a from view), 
joint ; (he fetlock hittie is continued from should he wide at the upper part next ilia 
thence to the coronar> hone, in part itlls the breast, stiong and hioad in the arm, bony 
cavity, or box of the hoof, lieing lodged in the below the knee, free from spieir.s, abroad 
collin-hone, supported by the niit-bone be- sound hoof, I rni sole, and a frog wilboui 
hind ; these last are deposited in the riiero- thrushes. — Tapiin, 
bruneous mass deiioiniiiuted the inner sole, j 

Forelock, s* The hair that grows frnm tho forojiart of the head. 
FoKEjar,#. A wild unetdtivated tract of ground, with wood. 

Fok ESTER, 9. All utHcer of the forest ; an inhabitant of the wild or woody 
country. 

Tno forester is an ollicer sworn to preserve sent the offences and atlnchments in the next 
the vrri and venison witliin liis walk, and urt of altHchinents or swainmote, and U> 

to coni cal but to attach all uHenders, to pre- take care of the lawing of dogs. 

Forester, », A p‘»nY bred in the forehi. 

The New Forest poiius w^re supposed to! made end ordinary, but useful for almost every 
be the produc' of the S.kimisIi jennets, driven | kind of employment, and they have the quality 
ashore on the cj»ast ol llamp.shire, in the dis- | of being Very sure-fooieii. 
p* rj*ion of the Invincible Armada in the reign ' N.«rly the same remarks may also bo ap. 
of f.!^^.’»ht*lh. j plied to the horsr.s of Exiuore Forest, in De- 

'j’he pouir.; of the New Forest Dorsetshire, > von.shiie. When the geyeral utility of tbeso 
ahbough private properly, run wild in (heir inferiur races of the lioise i.s considered, it 
extensive doiuiiin, as if in a slate of nature, may be submitted whetber it woubi not bo 
and are often, in the summer season, seen ^neraily advantageous, ami individually pro- 
feeding like deer in iierds of a .score or two. fituble, to improve their form and quality by 
Tlieir CO Is, when wanuc!, are either hunted a proper choice of breeding Htock. wiifiout 
dtuvii by iiorsemen, or caiigbl by stratagem. | attempting^ increase ibeir heigh L — JUiCeiutk 
AVith few exceptions, these foresters are. ill ' 

Forge, s . The place where iron ie beaten into form ; a place where hor:^ 

are ehoii* 
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Fowling -piECK, F. A gun for birds. 

Fowlkr, s , a sportsman wbo pursues blr is. 

Fowl, v . To kill birds for food or game 
Fowl, s , A winged animal, a bird 
Forge, v . To form by the hammer. 

Fox, 9 , A wild animal of the dc^ kind, recnarkable for his cuaniag* 



The fox is a native of nlinnst every quarter 
of the globe, and i.s of kiicIi h nature, that 
ft U impoKHible fuilv to laiite liini. Hein fs. 
teemed the moat sagnoioiH and iiiosl rrafiv of 
•II brasta of prey. The Ainner qo»!itv he 
aliniva in liia mode of prnvKiioir liiiuseif iin 
ascylani, where he retires fioin pressing dan- 
gers, where he dwellM, and where he biiiiKs 
up his voiing : and his ('r.-ifiinehs is discoverid 
* / his scheiiies to raicdi ininhs, gee.>e. lu 
■nd'ail kinds of small birds. Tlie fox, if pcs- 
silde, (ixea his abode on the border ofn wood, 
in liie neighbourhood of some, farm or village ; 
be listens to the crowing of the cocks, and 
the cries of the poultry ; he scents them at a 
distance ; he chooses his lime with judgment ; 
he conceals kis road as well as his design ; 
be slips forward with catiliori, soiiteliines 
even trailing his body, and seidoni makes a 
fruitless expedition. If he can leap the wall, 
or get in underneath, ho ravages ibe couit. 
ard, puts all to death, and retires softly with 
is prey, which he either hides under the her. 
bage, or carries oir to his kennel. He returns 
in a few minutes for another, which he car. 
riea off and conceals in the same manner, bat 
in a ditVerent place. In ibis way he procee^ 
till the pro|^resK of the sun, or some m<iv* 
men's peroaived in the house, advertise him 
that it is time to suspend his operations, and to 
retire to liis den. He playa tliaHame game 
with the catchers of thrushes, woodcocks, 
&o. He visits the nets and bird-lime very 
•arly in tke morning, carries nflT successively 
iba birda which are entangled, and lays them 


In diflTerent places, especiiilly by the aides of 
bigliW'ivs, in ibo furrows, under the herbage 
or brush- wood, where they someU'ines lie two 
or three days ; bin he knows perfectly where 
to lind them when he is in need, lie hunta 
the young hares in the plains, seizes old ones 
in their seals, digs out the rabbits in the war- 
rens. discovers die nests of partridges and 
quails, seizes the mother on the eggs, and de- 
•trnys a vast quantity of gnmo. lie is ex 
ceedingly vnriicious, and when other food 
fails him, makes war against rata, held. mice, 
serpents, lizards, and toads. Of these lie 
destroys vast numbers, and this is the only 
service that be appears to do to mankind. 

^'When urged by hunger, *Iie will also eat 
root.s or insects ; and the foxes near Ihecoas's 
will devour crabs, shrimps, or sheil-lish In 
France and Iialy they do incn dilile mischief, 
by feeding on giapes, of whic h (hey are ex- 
cf^csively fond. 

We are told by Bullbn, that be sotneiiines 
attacks bee. hives, and the nests of wasps, 
for the sake of what be can hud to eat : and 
that be frequently meets with so rough a re. 
ception, as to force bitn to retire, that he may 
roll on the ground and crush those that are 
stinging him ; but having thus rid himself of 
his troublesome companions, he instantly re- 
turns to the charge, and obliges them at length 
to forsake their combs, and iea»a fliein as a 
reward of his victory. When pressed 
necessity lie will devour carrion. '* I onoa/* 
says M. Buff'on, suspended on a tree, at 
the height of iiiue feet, suine meat, btesd, ib4 
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Tlio fti&e’i liuil been at severe exer- 
cise during the nigbt ; for next rnor^in^ the 
Oartb all round was beaten, by their junipitig, 
UM Miiioulb an a Durn-tioor. 

The fox exliib|is a ureat degree of cunning 
in digging )C)ung rabita out of ilieir tiurrowa. 
He does not enter the hole, for in that case be 
would have to dig several feet along the 

( ground, under the aurlace of the earth ; but 
le follows their scent above, till he comes to 
the end, where they lay, and then acraicbittg 
up the earth, descends inimediately upon, and 
devours them. 

Pontoppidiiii informs us, that when the fox 
ohnerves an utter go into the water to fish, he 
will frequently hide hiraself behind a stone, 
and when the otter conies to shore with his 
prey, he will make such a spring upon him, 
that the all righted animal runs olT, and leaves 
his booty hehiiid. A certain person continues 
this writer, was surprised on seeing a fox 
near a fisherman’s house, laying a parcel of 
storks* heads in a row : lie waited the event ; 
the fox hid himself hehind them, and made a 
liouty of the first crow that come for a bit of 
them. ^ , 

The fox prepares for himself a convenient 
den, ill which lie lies concealed during the 
'{(reater pari of the day. 

This is so contrived, as to afford the best 
possible securi,ty to the iiihaliitant, being 
situated under bard ground, the routs of trees, 
&o. aud is besides furnished with proper out- 
lets, through which he may escape in case of 
necessity. This care and dexterity in coii- 
struotiiig for himself a habitation, is, by M. 
Bufiun, considered as alone suflicieut to rank 
the fox among the higher order of quadrupeds, 
since it implies uo small degree of iutelli- 
geiice. 

The fox, (says he^) knows how to ensure 
bis safety, by providing liiinself with an asy* 
luni to which he retires from pressing dangers, 
where he dwells, oiid where he hiings up bis 
young. He is not a vagabond, but lives settled 
111 a domeslio state. This dilVerence, though 
it appears eveu among men, has greater effects, 
tiiid supposes more powerful causes, among 
the inferior annuals. The single idea of a 
bahitatioii, or settled place of abode, the art 
of making it commodious, and coucealiug the 
avenuea to it, imply a superior degree of 
sentiment. 

He is one of those animals that, in this 
country, are made objects of diversion in the 
chase. When he finds himself pursued, be 
generally inakaa towards his hole, aud pene- 
trating to the Ijottoro, lies till a terrier is sent 
ill to him. If his den is under a rock, or the 
roots of trees, which is often the case, he is 
safe, for the terrier is no match for him there ; 
and he cannot be dug out by bis enemies. 
When the retreat to his kennel is cut off, his 
•tratageius and shifts to escape are as surpris- 
ing as they are various. He always takes to 
the most woody parts of the country, and pre- 
fers the paihs that are most embarrassed uritb 
thorns aud briars. He runs in a direct line 


before the hounds, and at no great distance 
from them ; and if hard pushed, seeks tbe 
lew wet grounds, es if coosoiotis that tbe eeefit 
noes not lie so wen there. W iieii overtaken, 
be becomes obstinately desperate, and bravely 
defends himself against the teeth of bis ad* 
versaries, even to the last gasp. 

Dr. Goldsmith relates aremarkahle instance 
of^ic parental aflection of this animal, which, 
be sa}s, occurred iiea^ Chelmsford : — A 
she fox that bad. as it should seem, hut one 
cub, was unkennelled by a genlieniuii's bounds 
and holly pursued* The poor animal, braving 
every danger rather than leave her cub behiud 
to be worried by the dogs, took il up iii her 
mouth, aud ran with it in this manner for 
several miles. At last, taking her way llirougli 
a farmer’s yard, she was assaulted by a mas- 
tiff, and at length obliged to drop her cub ; 
this was taken up by tlie farmer.’* And we 
are happy to add that the affectionate creature 
escaped the pursuit, and got off iii safety. 

Of all animals the fox has the most signifr 
cant e}e, by which is expressed every passion 
of love, fear, hatred, ^^c. Hu is remarkably 
playful, but, like all savage creatures liulf 
reclaimed, will on the least offence bite even 
those with whom he is most faiiiiltar. * 

He is never to .he fully tamed ; be lan- 
guishes when deprived of liberty, and if kept 
too long in a domestic stale he dies of 
chagrin. When abroad, he i.s often seen to 
amuse himself with his fine hiishy tail, run- 
ning soiuctiines fur a consideiuhle while in 
elides to catch it. In cold weather he wraps 
it about his nose. 

* la the northern countries there is a black 
fox, a variety of llie coiiiinon fox. The Kains- 
chatdales iuruniied Dr. Ciiovu ihul these 
were once so nuiiierons with them that when- 
ever they fed their dogs, il was a diflicult 
piece of labour to prevent them from purtak. 
iiig. I'lie doctor sa^s, ihnl when lie was in 
Kaiuschalka, llie\ were in siioli plenty near 
the forts, that in the night llie\ entered llieiii 
without any apparent apprehension of danger 
from the dogs of the country. 

One of the iiihabituius, he iiifonns us, 
caught several of them iu the pit where ho 
kept his fish. 

The mode usually adopted by the iiihahi. 
tants for taking them is by traps baited with 
live animals; and, for the greater securitt, 
two or three of these traps are placed upon 
one hillock, that, whatever way the foxes 
approach, they may fall into one of them. 
This is found oecessary, since those which 
have been once in danger, ever afterwards go 
so cautiously to work, as frequently to eat the 
bait without being seized. But, with all their 
^uniiig, wheu several traps are employed, it 
is difficult for them to escape. Their skins 
are very valuable, ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Foxes f Anecdotes of . — Near the Falls of 
Clyde, on the summit of an awful precipice, 
a spot is shown where a fox cnco e\bibi<p(! 
extraordinary cunning. Being hard 
bj the dogs, he seized iu bis teeth a fast huid of 
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■ome cenHulous shrub growings on the verge, 
threw liinihelf across the brow of the precipice, 
and aft^^r remaining there until the scent was 
etrong, lie recovered the ground, and jumped 
into an adjoining thicket. Three couple of 
the leading hounds, in the eagerness of pur- 
suit, actually rushed over the bank, and were 
dashed to atoms. It is said that the fox 
escaped. The anecdote is told and credited 
in the neighiiourhood. * • 

The old Duke of Grafton had hi!i hounds at 
Croydon, and occasionally had foxes taken in 
\^’hittlehur> forest, and sent up in ilie venison- 
cart to London ; the foxes thus hroiight, were 
carried the next hunting inornirig in a hamper 
behind the duke’s carriage, and turned down 
before the hounds. In the course of tills plan, 
a fox was taken from a coppice in the forest, 
and forwarded ns usual. Some time after a 
fox was c’liiglit in the same coppice, whose 
size and appearance was so strikingly like 
that got at the same spot, that the keepers 
suspected that it was the fox they had been ip 
possessinii of before, and directed the man 
who took him to liondoii, to impiirc whether 
the fox hunted on such a day was killeii.or 
escaped : the latter having been the case, the 
suspicion of the keepers were strengthened. 
Some short time after, a fox was again caught 
in the same coppice, which tho.se concerned 
in the taking were as.siired was tlie fox they 
had bagged twice before ; to be, Miowever, 
perfectly able to identify their old aequaiiiU 
Buce, should another opportunity oiler, pre- 
vious to his third journey to (own, he had one 
ear slit, and some holes punched through the 
other. With these marks he was despatched 
to Ijondon, was again hunted, and escaped, 
and within a few weeks was retaken in the 
same coppice ; when his marks juslitied the 
keeper’s cnnjectiires, in spite of the .Heeniing 
improbability of the fact. Jt is with some 
concern, that the conclusinri of this singular 
account is added, which terminates in the 
death of poor reynard, who was killed after a 
very severe cha.se, bearing upon iiim the sig- 
nals #f his former escapes, and which ought 
to have entitled him to (hat lenity and prtv' 
lege which was formerly granted to a stag j 
who had beat his royal pursuers. * * 

Some curious instances have been related ' 
to me of the cunning evinced by foxes, not ! 
only in the preservation of their lives, hut in 
procuring themselves food. A fox, which had 
been frequently bunted in Leicestershire, was 
always lost at a particular place, where the 
hounds could never recover the scent. This 
circumstance having excited some curiosity, it 
was discovered that he jumped upon, and ran 
ftloDg a clipped hedge, at the end of which 
was an old pollard oak tree, hollow in ibe 
■liddle. He crept into this hollow, and lay 
Moccaled till the alarm was over. Ilia re- 
treat, however, being discovered, he was 
driven from it and killed. Atibther fox ae- 
heted a magpie’s nest as a place of retreat. 


and was discovered in oonseqnenco of a 
labouring man having observed a quantity of 
bones, feathers of birds, ^c., on the ground 
under the nest. The following fact may he 
relied upon, extraordinary as it may appear. 

I received it from a gentlettan of the strictest 
veracity, who communicated it to me very 
recently, on his return from the south of 
Prance, where he had been residing for some 
months. A friend of his, with whom ho 
passed much of his time there, was in tho 
labit of shooting in a part of the country 
where there was much wild and rocky ground. 
Part of tliis rocky ground was on the sid%of 
a very high hill, which was not accessible for 
a sportsman, and from which both hares and 
foxes took their way in the eyening to the 
plain below. There were two chaniu'Is or 
gullies made by the rains, leading from these 
rocks to the lower ground. Near one of tlieno 
cliannel.s, the sportsman in question, and iiis 
attendant, stationed them.sclves one evening, 
in hopes of being able to shoot some h>tre.*< 
They had not been there long, when iliey 
observed a fox coming down the gully, and 
Ibiiowed by another. After playing together 
for « little lime, one of tho foxes concealed 
himself under a large stOno or rock, which 
was at the bottom of (he channel, and 
other returned to (be rocks, lie soon, how- 
ever, came luick, chasing a hare before him. 
As the hare was passing th s.one where (he 
first fox had concealed himself, he tried to 
seize her by a sadden spi ing, but missed his 
aim. The chasing fox then came up, and 
finding that his expected prey had escaped, 
through the want of skiff in his associate, he 
fett upon him, and they both fougiil with so 
much aiiimositv, that (he parties who had 
been watching their proceedings came up and 
destroyed them both. ♦ * ♦ 

Strattnjvmn vj foxes to take, water f ml ^ 
— Amongst the devices of the fox to catch 
his prey, is that of sliding under water like h 
frog, onl} leaving his nostrils above the sur- 
face to ‘ake breath, in such places as that 
de.scribed by While, where he has observed 
water-fowl resort. This appears to me to have 
given origin (o a curious legend which I have 
traced to Albertus Magnus, the celebrated 
naturalist of the middle ages. " W'hen Ibe* 
fox,” says he, is troubled with gnats or 
I fleas, he taketh a mouthful of straw or soft 
hay, or hair, and so goeth into the water, 

» his hinder part by little and little, 
e insects betake themselves, to his 
bead, which he keepelh out of the water, 
which^tbe fox feeling, dippeth or divetb also 
the same under water to his mouth, wherein 
be holdeth the hay as aforesaid, whereunto 
I the Hies run for sanctuary or dry refuge, 
which the fox perceiving, suddeDiy casteth 
I it out of his mouth, «ind ruiioeth out of the 
water, by this means easing himself of all 
those enemie8.-~jMss— IPAils qf 
Selborna^Sportiag Anudotoi, 
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Foxcase, #. A fox*« skin. 

FoxciiAflE, €. The pursuit of tl i fox with hounds. 
Foxhound {Conis c€Ibt\^ e, A itcund famous tor Ih^ 



The mnzzle of the fox’lionmi ih raOer 
lonfi;, in<l his tvpa^i aitiHil in proportion to his 
bofl^ : his ears loii); and pendulous, lhoU)(h 
not HO much aa those of the h loud 'hound or 
slag'hoiind. Ilis leg'* ««■♦* very siraijfhl, hi«* 
feet round and not too large, his chest deep, 
and breast wide, his hack broad, his neck 
thin, his shoulders lie w«'ll hack, his tail 
thick and bushy, and carrie<i high when in 
the chase. Ilis colour is gc*neiaily white, 
varinusly patched with black in diiVereiit 
parts of the body. 

Mr. Daniel makes the following remarks 
on the choice of hounds. Most sportsmen 
have their prejudices as to the coh 
their dogs. In an old distich it is said, 

*' So many men, so many minds, 

So many hounds, so nihiiy kinds 
and the choice of hounds in former times, as 
to colour and other points, is no had com* , 
iiientary upon ii ; for we are gravely told, that ' 
white coloured dogs, especislly those that 
w*re pupped without any spot upon them, 
although not generally good for all sorts of 
game, were excellent for the slag ; that peo- 
ple from experience valued them, because of 
their natural instinct, being curious hunters, 
with admirable noses, and very good stra- 
tagems ; and, moreover, that they were leas 
aunject to diseases, reason of a predomi- 
nancy of phlegm which gave them a good 
temperament of body. 

Black hounds were not to be rejected, ea- 
peetill) when marketT with white and not 
re<l epoti, the whiteness proceeding from the 
phlegmetio constitution, which was supposed 
to oasuro memory. They were at the same 
tiat mora obediant, and wora aaid to bo good 


hunters, not frightened at water and so hardy 
as seldom to require the doctor. 

(irey coloured hounds (supposing all sns 
picion of inongKlisin t> be removed) were to 
he coveted, on accniinl of their cunning, 
never rHl(v*ring, nor being discouraged in 
ihiir quest. It is allowed that their noses 
woto not the best, but being indefatigable, 
ihoj pushed themselves forward ; and it is 
piC'iunied. from the above failing, that nino 
limes out of ten they did more harm than 
good. 

Yellow hounds, which are defined to bo 
those having red hair, inclining to brown, 
possess too miicii clioler to be inueh prized ; 
wore too giddy and irresolute to hunt any attl- 
mals that tamed too much in their cHhse ; 
were with dilKruliy taught, and not easily 
corrected ; and, from their impatient temper, 
which hurried them beyond their strength, 
were very liable to diseases. 

No couirry in Europe can boast of fotc» 
bounds equal in swiftness, strength and agi- 
lity, to those of Britain, where the utmost 
attention is paid to their breeding edocatioo, 
and food. The climate also seems congenial 
to their nature ; for when taken to France or 
Spain^ and other southern countries of Eu* 
rope, they quickly degenerate, and lose alt 
the admirable qualities they poisOitf in this 
country. 

In thee alone, fair land of liberty. 

Is bred the. perfect bound in scent and spiid 
As yet unrivaliM, while in other dunes 
Their virtue fails, — a weak degenerate race. 

SOMKRTltLB. 

* 

It is a trait in oor national ebamoter U bi 
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fhud of hnntiniK. Jt was the cccupafion of of the snn, ell ebreasL** [Fire ead trei^tf 
our forerathfTH from tbe remotest posterity, couple are a sufficient force at any time to bi 
aad seems to have descended, with even in- taken iiito the field ; they are a match tor 
creased ardour, down to the present day.- - any fox, aupposinjj' them steady, and their 
Certainly there is no country that can boast Speed nearly equal . too heavy dof^s always 
of such expensive slid convenient recepta- do more tnischief than service. Hounds 
ries (or the iiiain'.eiiance of fox-hounds as that are meant to run well together should 
Orent Ili iiairi. the kennel of (he Duke of never have too many old ones amongst them, 
Kiclininnd, at Goodwood, cost lU.OUO/, and Five o| six seasons are soflicient to destroy 
M r. Nuei’s pack of liouintH was sold to Sir tlm speed of most dogs, although this de> 
I ilium Lowther, ilirt. for the large sum pends much on constitution. We are in* 
of l.O.h) giji!ii*a^. ♦ * ♦ formed of a spayed bitch, called Lilly, 

The rhief ext'eHoiice in a pack of fox- which ran at the head of Mr. Paxton’s liar, 
hounds !•« (he hei|d the} airtv, taken^olleo. riers at Newmarket, for five seasons ; a siii- 
tivelv ; and on iliis and the fineness of (heir gular instance of undiminUbed speed.—* 
noses depend their speed. Mr. Ileckford Z>amV/ — Beckford-^Jirotvn, 
tn}3, “ ihut lioiitids should go, like the fKirses | 

Foxm’.vTKR, M. man 'vhose chief ambition is to show his bravery in 

hmitiiio- foxt‘S. 

Foxthap, s. a pfin or snare to catch foxes. 

Fkactukk, s. Separation of continuous parts; the breaking of a bone. 
Fkacthuk, t>. To break a hone. 

Fiianoilla (lUignr)^ s. The finch, a genus thus characterised. 

Bill straight and perfectly conical, short. th<t horny bulging base of the bill, roundf 
bard, and sliarp at the point ; the ridge of and hidden by the small frontal feathers.'^ 
the upper mandible rounded, and frequently . Wings short, having the third or fourth 
advancing in an ang|^upon the forehead, the i quill-feather the longest. Legs with the 
cuttiug edges of the under mandible bending | shank ba short as, or shorter than, the mid* 
a little inwards. Nostrils situated behind I die toe, and with the toes diriucd. — Mouttufu,- 


Frog, s, A small animal with four feet, of the amphibious kind ; tht 
hollow part of the horse's hoof, f^ide Fket. 

Frost, The last effect of cold, the power or act of congelation. 
Frostbitten, at. Nipped or withered by the frost. 


This effect of frost upon birds took place 
in February, 1801), when a boy in the scr- 
Tice of Mr. W. Newman, miller, at Leg- 
bourne, near IMalliug, went into a field, 
called the Forty Acres, and saw a number 
of rooks on the ground, very close together- 
He made a noise to drive them away, but 
they did not appear alarmed ; ha threw snow- 
balls to make them rise, still tiKy remained. 
Snrprised at tliis apparent indifference, he 
went in among them, and actually picked up 
twenty’seven rooks, and also in several 
parts of the same field, ninety larks, a phea- 


sant, and a buzzard hawk. The cause 'of 
the inactivity of the birds, was a thing of 
I are occurrence in this climate ; a heavy rain 
fell on Thursday afternoon, which, freezing 
as it came down, so completely glazed over 
the bodies of the birds, that thev were fet- 
tered in a coat of ice, and completely de- 
prived of the power of motion. Several of 
the larks were dead, having perished from 
the intenseness of the cold. The buzzard 
hawk being strong, struggled bard for hi* 
liberty, Jbroke his icy fetters, and effected 
his esea]^. 


Frostnail, A nail with a prominent head driven into the horse’s 
shoes, that it may pierce the ice. 

Fry, tf. The swarm of liiiie Bshes just produced from the spawn; any 
swarm of animals. 

PuLiCA, (Brisson,) s. The coot, a genus thus characterised : — 


Bill of middle size, strong, conical, straight, membrane which covers the widening, pierced 
eompressed, higher than broad at the base ; from part to part. Legs long, slender, naked 
lidge advancing-npon the forehead, and ex- above*the knee ; three toes before and one 
pandit into a naked plate ; points of both behind ; all the toes verv long, and re-uniud 
mancHlies compressed and or equal length, at their base, and furnished on the sides with 
the upper slightly curved, and widened at the a scallopped membrane. Wings of middle size^ 
base. Nostrils at the side, in the middle of the hrst quill shorter than the second and thirds 
the bill, slit lengthwise, half closed by a which are the longest in the wing. — 


Fulvoi-s, a, A colour which may be deacribedas browuish. 
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FtrutOAtB* V, smoke* to perfume by smoke or rapour ; to meflit&te or 
heal by rapours. 

'FuMiOATfON, Scents raised by fire; the application of medieihes to 
the body in fumes. 

Fumigations are used to preTent the spread- the following fumigation may be empToyed ; 
ing of epidemic distempers. When a stable the number of pans in which the materials 
is contaminated with glanders, the be^means are placed adapted to the size of the stable, 
are to remove litter, hay, dust, See*, c^fullp^ Common salt - - 8 oz. 

as well as the pail, collar, and every thing Magnesia, powdered • 6oz. 

belonging to the infected horse. The rack Let them be well mixed, and placed in an 
and manger are to be w U scraped and after* earthen dish , then pouj on, gradually;-yfour 
wards washed with hot water and soft soap. ounces%f sulphuric acid. «i As soon as the 
After this, the manger, ^cc., should be well latter ig added^ Shut the door and windo;(^8. 
wa-<l«‘d with water, the floor or navement of During the whole day the stable door and 
the stall IS al HO to be carefully washed sn^ windows are to be kept shut, but at night 
swept, and (inally the whole to be washed they may be thrown open, that there may 
Wil l .ukfd lime, end « .olatiou of glo. no danger in entering the stable the next 
Ueiore horses are admitted into the stable ff'/uis. 

Fi M) 1 u I'N I , fi. The back part of the body ; the aperture from which the" 
excrcinents Hn» ejected. 

FuNoyo. Strictly a mushroom; a word used to express such excrcs- 
ctinc«*8 of flesh as gfrow out upon the lips of wounds, or any other 
excrescence from trees or plantft not naturally belonging to them. 

Fur, a. Skin with soft hair, with which garments are lined for warmth; 

soft hair of beasts found in cold countries ; hair in general. 

Fuse, v, T<^ melt, to put into fushion. 

Fusil, a. A firelock, a <imall neat musket. 

Fustian, a. A kind of cloth made tif linen and cotton. 

Fustic, a. A sort of dye-wood brought from the West Indies 

G 
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Gadweli^ or OraTj (Ana$ strepera, Linn.; L$ C%xpeau, BiJFr.)^ s. 
a bird, » 


The ^ndwcll is leds^than the mallard, mea- 
. swing about nineteen inches in length, and 
twenty -three in breadth. 

fiirds of this species breed in the desert 
fnfLTshes of the north, and remain tlierc 
tlin.ughout the spring and summer. On the 
appio u-h of winter they leave the Kuropean 
^Tnul .^ibt'iian parts of Russia, Sweden, CVe., 
and, aided by the first strong north-east wind, 
comnmiily make their appearance ahofh: the 
month of November, on the French, British, 
and other more houtbern shores, where they 


remain till the end of February, and Ihen 
return to their northern haunts. They are 
very shy and wary birda, feeding only iii the 
night, and lurking concealed aihong the 
rushes in the uratery waste during the day, 
in »hioh They are seldom sefeli on the wing. 

These birds show themselves expert in 
diving as well as in swiiimting, and often dis« 
appoint the sportsman in his aim ; for the 
instant they see the fla.^h of the pan, they 
disappear, and dive to a distant secure retreat. 
— Jimvtck, 


(lAKK,^, A liarpoon, or lary:-e hook. 


( I \o(;i.K, r. r<) luako n noise like a gjpose ; s» a flock of geese. 
GALBANUAi, -v. A kind ofArnm. 

Gall, » lio hiie. an aniiii il juice remarkable for its supposed bitter* 
ness ; tin* pnrt uliici) (‘ontuins the bile ; any thing extremely bitter; a 
slight hurt by fretting oft the skin ; an astringent medicine. 


Galls are lacerations occasioned l)ythc too 
ti?i»c pressure, and friction an uneasy and 
ill-fitted saddle, or heavy harness. They 
a'*c seldom «een with either the jndicio 
CMliuhtciUMl ; (•> I'crienee hiiv ing tan«rlit both 
how to appreciate jirevcnrioii. 'I’ltc pru- 
dent sportsman \^ill nev<T take his horse to 
the field, nor the humane ilriver his earriage- 
borse to the road, till personal examination 
baa convinced him the necessarv «|)pai alus 
is not onlv firm, but ))r(>poitionab!y ea-y ; 
and this sliouhl become the more piedomi- 
nant in memory because it is natural to con- 
clude, no man existing would, by rn gkef or 
inattention, give pain to the. very animal 
from whose exertions he is to (lei ive his own 
pIc'iKure. 

1 ujuries of this description, if unexpectedly 
su'.tained, should be immediately attended to; 
a repetition, and that so soon, upon the part 
* iiijiu ed, is frerpicntly productive of trouble. 


expense, loss of time, and disappointment. 
WIkAi the side of a horse is galled, as it some- 
times is, by the girth buckle having been most 
iiniiroperly placed upon the eilge of the pad, 
it is not unlikely, for want of early or jiroper 
attention, to terminate in a sitfast, and then 
can only be completely eureu by extirpation 
with the knife. The withers being affected 
in the .same wav, and the saddle, or harness, 
continued in use, by wliieh the injury is ori- 
ginally oceasioned, the foundation of fistula 
may be laid, and will he likely to ensue. In 
all slight and superficial galls, two or three 
moistenings of the part with cold vinegar, 
will allay the infiamniation, and h.irden the 
surface ; hut wl»ere the Jong-continued heat 
and friction has occasii>m il a destrimtion of 
parts it must oe dressed and managed as a 
wound, which can only be completely cured 
by incarnation. — WUite. 


GmjL, V. To hurt by fretting the skin, 
fjl ALLIN AC »:ni;s Biki)?. /t. 

A large portion of these seem to have left or among rocks and precipices the most diffi- 
tkeir native woods to crowd around the dwell- cult of access. 

ingfl of man, where, .subservient to his pur- j The characters of the gallinaceous genus 
pose, they subsist upon the pickings of the are generally well known : most of the species 
faim-vard, the stable, or the dung-hill; a j are distinguished above all others for the 
cheerful, active race, wliidi enliven and adorn whiteness of their flesh ; their bodies are 
the rural scene and require no other care large and bulky, and their heads coinpara- 
than thA fostering hand of the house-wife to lively small ; the bill in all of them is short, 
shelter and protect them. Some kinds, such strong and somewhat curved ; their wings are 
as the partridge, the pheasant, and the like, short and concave, and scarcely able to sup- 
are found only in cultivated places, at no port their bodies, on which account they sel- 
great distance from the habitations of men ; doin make Jong excursions : their legs are 
and, although they have not submitted to bis strong, and are furnished with a spur or a 
dominion, they are nevertheless subject to his , knob l^hind. 

contr^ling power, and are the objects of his j Birds of this kind arc extremely prolific 
keenest pursuit : whilst others, taking a wider * and lay a great number of eggs : rbe youof 
range, find food and shelter in the deepest follow the mother as soon as hatched, ana 
recesses of the woods and forests, sometimes ; immediately learn to pick up the food, which 
subsisting upon wild and heathy mountains, the is most assiduous in showing them ; on 
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this account she generally makes her ikcst on anti her okvn to he taken away< Tliey were 
the ground, or ia places easy of access to her hatch(‘.d in two days, and the hen brought 
young brood. them up perfectly vs ell till they were five ©r 

The habitudes of the domestic breed of six weeks old. Diirio^ that time they were 
poultry cannot possibly escape observation ; constantly kept confined in an outhouse, 
and every one must have noticed the tierce without having been seen by any of the other 
jealousy of the cock. It should seem that poultry. The door li ippened to be left 
this jealousy is not confined to his rivals, but open, and the cock got in. My housekeeper, 
may sometimes extend to his beloved female ; hearing her in distress, ran to her assistance, 
And that he is ca))ablc of being actuated by but did not an ive in time t«) save her life ; 
rtivenge, founded on some degree of reason' the c»)ck, finding her with the brood of par- 
ing concerning her conjugal infidelity. An trhlges, fell upon her with the utmost fury, 
incident which happene<i at the seat of xMi*. and put ,her to death. The housekeeper 
U — , near Berwick, justifies this reniark. found him tearing her both with his beak 
“ My mowers,” says he, “ cut a partridge and spurs, although she was then fluttering 
on her nest, and immediately brought tlie in the last agony, and incapable of any re- 
eggs (fourtee 0 to the house. I ordered them sistaiicc. The htm liad been, formerly, the 
to be put under a very large beautiful hen, cock’s greatest favourite. — Bewick, 

Gallinula (Latham), s, A gciiuit thus charactorisod : — 

Bill shorter than the head, (impressed, which covers the nasal groovf^ andj pierced 
oonical, higher tlian broad at the base ; ridge ! from part to |);>rt. Legs long, naked above 
advancing upon the forehead and dilating in ! tlur knee ; three l,o<*s hefiirc and one behind, 
some species into a naked plate; point of the fore toes long, di^’ided, and furnished with 
mandibles compressed, and of erpial length ; ! a very narrow border. W'inga of middle size, 
the upper slightly curved, the nasal groove ’ the lirst (piill sbt)rtcr than tlie second and 
very largo the under forming ail angle. Nos* third, which arc the longest in the wing, 
trils at the sides, in the middle of the bill, The latter does not hold in some foreign 
slit lengthways, half shut by a membrane species. — Montatju, 

Gallop, tj, J'o move forward by leaps, so that all the feet arc off the 
ground at once ; to move fast. 

Gallop is one pace of the horse, well known peculiar horse may or can go with case at h'.s 
by that general name; though it will admit rate in I'oinmon strokes, witliout being ex- 
of graditional distinctions. A canter is the ertod to speed ; and tiiis is the hunting 
slowest gallop, in which a horse bears most gallop of thorough-bred hoises, who will 
upon his haunches, hut lightly on the hit : it always lay by the side of hounds at it, with- 
is a pace which spirited good-tempered horses out being in tlie least distressed. A brush- 
aeem to enjoy, and is peculiarly calculated for ing gallop upon the turf, implies an increased 
the accommodation of a lady. A rating gallop degree of velocity, but not cipial to utmost 
is the increase of action to such pace as the speed. — Taplin. 

Gallop, s. The motion of n horse when he i nns at full speed. 

Galloper, s, A horse that gallops. 

Gallowav, s, a horse not more than fourteen hands hioh. 

Galloway is the name given to that useful symmetry, uniform strength, and adequate 
kind of small horse from thirteen to fimrteeu actum ; hut, if well bred, their nualificatioiw 
hands high ; they are rarely to be seenof exact and endurance of fatigue exceed description. 

Gambet, f GamfiettUy Disy, i f.a GambrUe Buff.), 5. A bird. 

This is the Chevalier Rouge of Biisaon, bordered with yellow; legs yellow. This 
and the lied legged Horseman of A Ibin. For inhabits England, but is not common; has 
want of a specimen of this bird, the follow- been .'•hot on the coast of Lincolnshire, 
ing description is borrowed from Latham : Known in Fiance ; but is there a rare bird. 

“ Size of the Greenslmnk : length tw’clvc Has a note not unlike the whiaUp of a 
inches, bill of a reddish colour, with a black woodcock ; and the flesh is esteenu Ed. In- 
tip ; the irides, yellowish green ; head, back, habits Scandinavia and Iceland ; culled in the 
and breast cinereous brown, spotted with dull h^t Siclkr. It has aUo beeu taken in the 
yellow ; wings coverts and scapulars cinere- Frozen i?ca between Asia and America.”— 
ous, edged with dull yellow ; prime quills Bewu k, 
dusky shaft of the first white ; tail dusky, ^ 

Gambrel, s. The hind lep; of a hors^* 

Game, a, Sport of any kind ; jest, opposotl to earnest; merriment ; a 
single match at play ; field sports, the chase; animals pursued in 

l^e field* 
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In choosing game, young hinin may IIumt vyrs n»\». 'n sunk, unil the vrnt will he- 
distinguished by the softness of their <iuills 'oine soft ami sonuuvhat jliM-olonreil. 'J’he 


#rhich in older ones will be Imrd and white, j 
TOie females arc, in general, preferable to the I 
males ; they are more juicy, and seldom so | 
tough. For example, a hen pheasant or a 
duck is to be preferred to a cock pheasant or 
mallard. Tiie old pheasant may be di^tin- 
guished by the length and sharpness of their 
spurs, which, in the y<mngv*r «>nes, are short 
and blunt. Old pat tinlg»*s are always to lie 
known, during the early part of the se.ison, 
by their legs being a pale blue, instead of a 
yellowish brown ; so tliat, when a Loinloner 
receives his hraca* of hine-leggeil birds in Sep- 
tember, he should iiniiudi.il rly snip their 
legs, and ilraw out the sinew s, by means of 
pulling o(V the feet, insteail of leaxing theip 
to torment him, like so many si riiu:^, when 
he would be wishing to enjoy his repast. 
This remedy of making the leg tender removes 
the objection to old birds, provided the wtra- 
ther will admit of their being sutlieieiitly 
kept ; and indeed they are then often pre- 
ferable, from having a higher flavour. 

If birds are overkcpt tlieir legs will be dry, 

Gamecock, A cock bred to fiirlit. 
GAME Ecti, ,v. .\n from wliieh lij 
Gamkkowl, ,y. (laiiH* cock.s and bens 


first place to ascurtain if they are beginning 
to he high is the inside of their hills, wlu*ro 
it is n t amiss to put some heather, straw, 
or -|Ui*c. if you want to keep them for any 
length of tifoe. Birds that have fallen in 
llie water, or liave not haii time to get eoM, 
shonhl never he pru’kcd like others, hut sent 
openly, and dresseil a^soon as in^sible. 

A jieniliarly culinary mode of perfuming 
their birds was observed at the table of the 
King of Tunis, who landed at Naples to 
have an interview with (yharles the Kmpe- 
ror. They were stuffed with odoriierous 
drugs and spices to sueli an expense, t Inn ilu* 
cooking of tine peacock and two jiIum-uius, 
dressed after this fashion, amounted to a 
hinulr<‘d dncat.s, and when they were cai \ . d, 
not only the dining-room, but ail the an ir.- 
ments of his palaee, and even the adjoi.nng 
streets, were filled with the animal ie va- 
pour, whieh was not presently dispersed, — 
Uffwkei — IJaniel, 


rhting cocks are bred. 


Game fowls are loo well known to require these rival couj^s moping in corners and 
a particular de-scription. Their plumage, par- renewing their battles on obtaining the first 
ticularly the red, is most lieautiful and rich ; ray of light. On this uccounc few^ can ho 
their size somewhat below the common, and reared, and as this disposition, to n certain 
their symmetry and delicacy of limbs to be degree, prevaihs in the half-bred, it prevents 
compared w'ith (hose of tlie race-horse and crossing with the game cock, otherwise a 
the deer, or in more strii t analogy, witli the ^ great improvement. The game eggs aro 
wild snecies of their own genus. The an- j smaller than common, finely shaped, and 
cients kept game cocks for the same purpose j extremely delicate. 

as the inoderus. and there is a game breed at i rhilanthropistsare in the habit of dcclaiin- 

E resent existing in India; but 1 have not j ing much against the praeliee of cock -pit hat- 
itherto obtained any information as to the j ties, but, on rcHeetion, tlie cruelty of that 
origin of our game breed, which has been j sport will he found among the least wherein 
established during many centuries in this ' the feelings of animals are concerned ; sineo 
country. Their llesh is of the most beautiful | fighting, in the gamecock, is a natural ami 
white, and superior to that of all other breeds irresistible passion, and can never take place 
of domestic fowls, for richness and delicacy against his will ; and sii ce those engaged in 
of flavour ; but the extreme difficulty of 1 regular combat upon the arena would do so 
rearing the chickens, from their natural pug- i voluntarily, and with equal ardour, did they 
nacity of disposition, which shows itself at I meet^in the desert. Another and similar 
the earliest possible period, deters most j mistake is the 8uppo.sed additioYial cruelty of 
breeders, excepting those who breed for the l arming the heels of the cock with steel, 
cock-pit. I have many times had whole , which, on the contrary, conduces to shorten 
broods, scarcely Feathered, stone-blind from the period of their sufferings.— 
flghti^, to the very smallest individuals ; • 

Gamekeeper, s. A person who looks after game, and sees it is not 
destroyed. 


Gamekeepers are subject to the full penal- 
ties of unqualified and unlicensed persons, as 
well as to actions of trespass, if they outstep 
the bounds of the manor for which they are 
appointed. 

Only one can be appointed to each manor. 

Deputation of a Gamekeeper . — The de pulsa- 


tion granted to a gamekeeper must be regis- 
tered with the clerk of the peace, witiiin 
twenty days after it was granted, and a certi- 
ficate taken of the same, under penalty of 
20/. The deputation for one gamekeeper 
holds good till another is apjiomtcd. If a new 
gamekeeper is appointed within the year, the 
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game certificate of the former keeper, may 
be tranifernMl to him for the remainder of 
the year, and this must be done free of all 
expense, by tlie clerk to the commissioners 
of the district. 

Form of a DepiUotiout — (To bc written on 
I5.y. stump) 

Know all men, by these presents, that I 
of , in the county 

of , Esquire, lord of the manor 

of , in the same county, have 

nominated, deputed, and appointed, and by 
these presents do nominate, depute, and ap- 
point of , yeoman, 

to be gamekeeper of and within my said ma- 
nor of with full power, license, 

and authority to pursue, take, and kill any 
hare, ; pheasant, partridge, or other game 

Game-laws, s. 

Hares may be killed at any time of the 
year. Pheasants from the 1st of October to 
Ihe 1st of February. Partridges from the 
l-'t of September to the 1st of February; 
penally for killing them at other times, 5/.— 

( i rouse from the 12th of August to the 10th 
of December. Black game (in Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, ai^ the New Forest) from 
the Ist of Septemocr to the 10th of Decern- 
bi*r. Black game (everywhere else) from 
the 20th of August to tlie 10th of December. 
Bustards frorfi the 1st of September to tne 
1st of Marcli ; penalty for killing at other 
times, 20/, or not less than lO/, for the first 
offencef and for every subsequeut offence 
30/., or not less tlian 20/. 

Any person taking or killing gathc on Sun- 
d ijs or ClirisfiUvis-days to forfeit, for the first 
ortenee, not more than 20/., nor less than 
10/ ; for the se»’ond offence from 30/. to 20/., 
and for tlie third and every subsequent 
otfence .'»0/. 

An unqualified person, killing, can only be 
convicted of one penally in a day. That is, 
an unqualified person, or even a poacher, 
v\ ould have lU) more to pay for killing fifty | 
head of game in the same day, than he would 
lor killing one. Though the noacher, or un- 
ipialitied person, would be liable to the other 
oenalties, \i/.. 5/. each for every head of game 
irhieh he sold, offered for sale, or which had 
e. en been found in fiis possesion , and if a 
(I04 or gun (or any other engine) was used in 
tlie destruction of game, he would also be 
ii able to 20/. penalty, provided he had not 
taken out a sporting certificate. 

G.\me, Pkicx OP, 


whatsotever, in and upon my said manor 
of , for my sole and immediate ueo 

and benefit, and also to take and seize all such 
guns, bows, greyhounds, setting dogs, lur- 
chers, ferrets, trammels, lowbells, trays, or 
other nets, harepipes, snares, or other en- 
gines, for the pursuing, taking, or killing of 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, or other 
game, as shall be used within the precincts 
of my said manor, by any person or persons, 
who by law are prohibited to keep or use the 
same. In witness whereof 1 have hereunto 
set my hand and seal tins day 

of , 18 (Signature and seal.) 

Sealed and delivered in presence of 
(The signature of one witness, 
specifying his place of abode, is 
suificienty 


If a person go in pursuit of game with a 
dog and gun, he can only be charged with ona 
offence, and convicted in one penalty for butll, 
(7 Term Reports, 152.) 

Killing from seven o’clock at night to six 
in the morning, between the 12th of October 
and 12th of February, and from nine at night 
to four in the morning, from the 12th of Fe- 
bruary to the 12tli of October, (besides the 
other penalties before named) first otfence, 
not more than 21)/., nor less than 10/. ; second 
offence from 30/. to 20/. ; third and subse- 
quent, 50/. 

Servant of a lord of a manor may kill, and 
yet the lord of the manor may not, unless he 
is qualified. 

Informations for penalties, relative to the 
game laws, should be brought so far as the 
conviction to take place within three months. 

A penalty may be either recovered by in- 
formation before a ju!>tice of peace, or sued 
for in any of the courts of record at West- 
minster. In the latter case, the action must 
be brougiit within six months after the ofl'ence 
committed. 

Rabbits, woodcocks, snipes, quails, and 
landrails, are made game only so far as relates 
to shooting them, for which, therefore, a cer- 
tificate is required ; but one without a cer- 
tificate may catch, sell, or have them in his 
possession. 

Wild fowl any one may shot from the coast, 
from a public path, &c. Sec- 

A person, with neither qualification nor 
license, has a right to caitqr a gun, provided 
be does not use it for the destruction of game. 


Crane, 

Heron, 

Mallanl, 

Teal, 

Widgeon, 

{Shoveller, 

W’oodcock, 

Isspwing, 


A nmt, 1512 . 

Sixteen pence. 

Twelve peace. 

Two pence. 

One penny. 

One penny. 

Sixpence. 

One penny or three half-pence. 
Oue penny. 


Anno, 1833 . 

Three to four shillings. 

Three to five shillings* 

Two shillings to three shillings. 
Eighteen pence to three shillings. 

Three to ten shillu^. 

Fiine pence to a shifiing a eouple 
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Seagulls, (black > 
headed gulls,) ( 

Arnio, 1512. 

.Sturts, (purrs,) 

Sixpence a dozen 

Quail, 

Two pence. 

Snipes, 

Three pence a dozen 

Partridge 

Two pence. 

Redshank 

One penny. 

Bittern. 

Twelve pence 

Pheasant, 

Twelve penes 

Rey, 'land rails,) 

Two pence. 

Curlew, 

Twelve pensfii. 

Peacock, 

Twe/re pence. 

Ruffs and Reeves 

Knot, 

One penny. 

Dotlrcll, 

llustarcl, 

One penny. 

'ferns, 

Four pence a dozen. . 

Siiinll Birds, 

'fwelve pence a dozen 


Anno, 1833. 

One penny to three half-petioe. 

Three pence each. 

Two to three shiliingB* 

K One chilling to two shiUlngt 
} eacl\. 

Kigliteen pence to three ehilUngt. 
Oiiif sliiilin;^ to iifteefi pence. 
Five to seven shillings. 

Four to eight shillings. 

Two to five shillings. 

t Two shillings (sloo# ourlew 
( three shillings) . 

']Vn to twenty shillingi, 
r Four shillings if fatted, One 
shilling to two shillings if 
C shot. 


Two to three shillings. 
Two shillings each. 
One to three guineas. 


GAMiMO.N’, ,v. J'lic buttock of a salted and dried ; a term at back^^am- 
inon for winning the game. 

Oandkk, s. 'Die iiiale of the goose. 

Ganokenk, if, A mortification, a stoppage of circulation followed by putre- 
faction. 

GANoriENK, r. To corrupt to mortification. 

Gangrenou!^, a. Mortified, or betokening mart* fixation. 

Qannet, Gan, Solano, or Solan Goose, {f^t/icanu^ dassanus, Linn. ; 
Lo Fon de Bassiin^ Itui r.) s. 





The gannct is gciier lly ah»ut se\cM |.«uiiu> hreA.iili. The tiill isofapeleor lead.eoloar^ 
CO weight, three feet io length, nud six in blue, six ,ioeb x long, c little jagged «« i 
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^^es, ftroncr ^nd straight to the tip, which 
is inclined a little downwards ; the upper bill 
*s fornished with a distinct rib or ridge, run. | 
liinff along from the tip nearly to its base, on 
each side of which it is furrowed, wiilioiii any | 
visible appearance of nostrils ; the tongue is . 
•mall, and placed far within the inouih, all ' 
the inside of which is black; a darkish line | 
passes from the brow over the eyes, which are | 
surrounded with a naked lilue skin, and, like | 
those of the owl, are set in the head so as to 
look nearly straight forward, and ihe extreme 
paleness ol the irides gives them a keen wild 
stare. ‘I'he gape of the mouth is very wide, 
and seems more leugllieried liy usiip of naked 
black skill, which is extended on each side 
fritiH the corners bexind the clieeks : tlit 


South Carolina; they are noticed, indeed, by 
navigators, as being met with, dispersed aver 
both liernisplieres, wliicti are probably one great 
f’lmily spread over the whole globe j but their 
greatest known rendezvous is the Hebrides 
and other solitary rocky isles of North Britain, 
where their nests, in ilie months of May and 
June, are described as so closely placed toge- 
ther, tliJit it is dillicult to walk willioui tread- 
ing upon some of them ; and it is said that the 
swarms of the old birds are so prodigious, that 
when they rise into the air, they stun liie car 
with their noise, and overaliaduw the ground 
like the clouds. 

At the small island of Borea, Martin says, 
'* The heavens were darkened hy these Hying 
ements were in 


features of its oonntenance, altogether give it 
the appearance of wearing spectacles. A loose 
black, liiire, dilatuhle skin, capahle of great 
disiciisinn, lintig from tiie blades of the under 
bill, and extended over the throat, serves it 
us u pouch to oarry provisions to its mate or 
its young. The hoily is Hal aii<i well clothed 
with feathers ; the neck lung ; tiieciowii ofthe 
licud, nape, and, i-ii some speciuiens, the hin- 
der pari of the neck, are of a hull' colonir ; 
grealer (jiiillsund bastard wings black, aiidAhe 
rvsi of the plumage white. 'I'lie tail is wedgo- 
siiapi rl, and tioiisisls of twelve lUDer'iig sharp- 
|iiiiuic(l leathers, the middle ones liie^longest. 
The legs and are nearly of the same co- 
liMii and conforination as those o! the cormo- 
lant. hilt they are cnrionsly iitaikcd hy a pea- 
gu’cii wiiiidi runs down each shin, and 

bniiic.lics oil along every one. ofthe toes. The 
itiiile and female are tienriy alike, hut the young 
birds, dnniig *hc first year, appeal us if they 
were of a tlisliiicl species, for their plumage 
is then tif a dusky colour, sj,ivckled all over 
with triangular white spots. 

I'he fein .le makes her nest in the caverns 


such quantity, that the'’ yaxea tincture to tlio 
«ea, and at the same tiinei sullied oiir boat ami 
dothes.” Besides this small island of Borea, 
and 8 t. Kilda, noticed by Mailim Fennant and 
other writers mention the isle of Aiisa. in the 
Frith of Clyde; the Stack of Souliskerry, near 
the Orkneys ; the Skellig Isles, oH' the coast 
of Kerry, Ireland; and the Bass Isle, in tlie 
Frith of Forth. I'liis last mentioned isle is 
fanned out at a considerable rent, for tiie eggs 
of the various kinds of waier-lowi with which 
it Hwaniis ; and the produce of the solan geesa 
forms a large portion of (his rent ; for great 
numbers of their young (uics are taken ex cry 
.scHS'iii, and sold in Edinhiirgh for ahunttwen* 
ty-| cnce each, xvhere Ihej^ are csleemod a la* 
vounie dish, lieing generally roasted, and 
eaten hefure dinner. On the other hlc.ik and 
bate isles, the iiihahitants, during a great part 
ofthe year, depend for their support on tlieso 
birds and then eggs, xvhicli are taken in ania 
'pianliiies, and are the principal articles 
of their footl. From the nests placeil upon the 
ground the e^gs aie easily picked up one after 
another, in great numbers, ns fast as they are 


end hssure'', or on the ledges of iho loweiing 
Dieaipne, «■» well as on the plain surface of 
If gionud , It i.s fiirmexl of a great quantity of 
xviilured grasses and sc.i-xxceds of varnnis 
kinds, gathered xvitli iiincli labour from the 
baircn soil, «ii picked up Hoatiug about upon 
the ixvattr. She lays three eggs, of a xxhite 
(dour, ami soiiiexxhat less lluii those of a 
goose, altliongli Ol nilhplogist.s assert that she 
XX ill lay only one agg, if left to herself undis- 
turbed, and that xvlieii this egg is taken uxvay 
she then lays a second, and in like manner a 
third, wliicli she is generally permitted to 
hatch, and rear the young one. 

The male atui feniule huteh and tish hv iurivs ; 


laid ; but in r|^i>biiig the nests biiily in tlie pre. 
cipiccs, cli icily for the sake of the birds, the 
hii.'iiiie.ss \vcar.> n vt*r> dillVrtiil iiHptcl : there 
hefoic the dc.trly earned booty can be secured, 
the ndveiitui'oiis foxvler, trained to it from his 
yoath, and f.imiliai ised to the danger, must 
lirsl approach llie tirow of the ieaiitii preci- 
pice, to view and to truce his progre .<«.4 on the 
l)rokcn peudtilt rocks beneath hi 
these COCKS, xvhicU ^perhaps a huudredfalhuma 
luxver) are dashe<l hy the foaming surge, liei.s 
fruiu a prodigious height about to be suk- 
I pended. After addressing himself in pi 

the Siijireino Disposer oftxents, with a 
iiiU piepaied for the arduous task, he is Id 


the tislu opt either helo i.isi l>y his a: ) 

herrings in its gorget, all wntiie iiiiii niuligesl- radt's, or lixcd into the ground on the sonimib 
cd, xvhioh the hatcher pulls out from the throat with his single t^id. Ills pole-net, hts pule- 
of its provider, and swallows them, niukingal hook. Cxc. ; and thus equipped, I.e is enabled 
the same time a loud noise. in hi.s progress, either u> slop, to ascend ox 

These hiids are comiii 6 B on the cnasl.s of descend, as lie sees occasion, ^omclllnes hy 


Norvxay Him Iceland, and are .said to be iiirl jswingiiig himself from one le lgr to anuihcr, 
ith iu gi< (t iiuichers about New llolluiid, i the help ol his hook, he inonnls upvvardSf 
and New /^-ataml; ihcy bleed also on tin ami ctamheis honi place lo place; and, a. 
coasts of N< 'X lonmlliimi, and migrate smith - 1 other oppurtunities, by springing h.tckwarda 
XX .11(1 .tM n,, the .\mci..uii ^11,0.;. as Ikr as he cau hart himseli iutu the hollow oaveroQ 
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of il'.e |>rojecnnjr rook, wliich he commonly 
liiuU well siuivd wilh flie ohjf'cts of his pur- 
V lirin r tilt* |)liiti(l(’r, cliit lly consi.stint; of 
1 1,<* nil!-|^row II vonnij hinls, is drawn up to 
tin* lop, or tossed down to the boat at the 
l»nni>in. jirooniinj; to the sitnatinn, or concur* 
ri-i:; f ir<‘timsi.iiiet s of time aniJ pliife. In 
liollo'vs lie takes his rest, and some 
tunes lemains ilinin*^ tne ni','ht, espenallv 
\\ !!< n ihex h.i( pen to h« «t Mjc'i vast an I stn- 
juiii'ons hiM'^li'iS. 'I'd olhi-rs of It ss '.na^iiitiide 
tin* I'lwleis eomiiiDidx rlimf» from the bottom. 
With the lielp of their hooketl p«des tmly, by 
wlneli tliev assist, and push or pull up each 
oliier froi.i ti ild to litdd, and in iliis manner 


traverse the whole front of the frightfal soar 
To a feeling mind the very sight of tlita 
hazartions employ ment, in whatever way it it 
pursued, is painfiil ; for, indeed, it often ban- 
pens that these adventurous poor men, in this 
life-taking mode of obtaining their living, slip 
iheirhold, are precipited from one projection 
to another, wiih increasing^ velocity, and fall 
mangled upon the rocks, or are fur ever buried 
ill the uhy ss heiieath. * ♦ ♦ 

The .sailors sometimes catch these birds by 
fastening a fn-sh lien ing on a floating pUhk, 
ngHinsl w'hirli the ganncl’s neck is broken, 

when fiirionslv pouncing on bis prey. 

Itewick. — \JttruH, • 


(i A lit. am: Y, (.///f/,v (jnrrfjucdiihiy Linn.; Le Sarcpllc^ Huff.) s. 



'f is species, whieli is only a little hiirgei 
thei tie ted, is elotlied witli all elegant plum- 
a-.-, iijid li.is altogether a most agreeahh/ and 
spf ighlltdl^ok. Jt ineHsiires about .se\eiil»*eii 
iiii lies in |« iigth.aiid twenty-eight in hieadtti. 
'J’iie liill is ni u dark lead rolour, nearly hhick ; 
the Hides light hazel. From Ihecrinvii of the 
he. id, over the nape of the neck dov\nwnros. 
It is of a glossy hrowii, chin, hlaek . hrow, 
cheeks, and the up})er fore part of the neck, 
reddish edie.stnut, wiili vinous relleciioiiN, and 
bpnnkled all over with nmiierous small pointed 
white lines, A white stripe pa.s*>es oxer each 
eye, and slanting liaekxv-inis, fails down on 
each side of llie neck, the lower part of which, 
with the breast, is light brown, pretty cio.scly 
crossed with semicircular bars of black ; the 
shoulders and back, are marked nearly the 
same, but on a darker ground : the scapulars 
are long and narrow, and are striped with nsb- 
coloiir, black, and white. The belly in some, 
is white ; in others, pale, reddish yellow , tin 
lower part of it, and the vent, mottled with 
dusky spots; the sides are fiecklcd and 


waved wiib mirinw lines of ush>cnIoDred 
broxvn, more and more distioctlv niaikecl 
towards the thighs ; heiiind which, this soiiea 
of fcalhers terminates in a rilnind, sli iped wiih 
ash, bbick, wiiite, and Icad-coloured blue. 

'I’he coverts of the wings are of an agreeable 
b)ni.sh a.sh, margined with wbile ; next to this, 

: the exterior web.s of the middle quills are 
glos.sy green, tipped with white, and form (he 
beauty-spot or spangle of the wings, to which 
the w-liite tip.s make a border; the primary 
quilhs are ash-brown, edged with white ; tail 
dusky ; legs lead colour. The foiegoing 
description was taken from a male bird in full 
and perfect plumage. This sex is furnished 
with a labyrinth. 

'J'iie female has an obscure white marked 
r each eye; the rest of the plumage is of 
H broxvnisb ash colour, not unlike the female 
(eat ; but (he wing wants the gretn spot, which 
.siili.eieiitly di8tinguislie.H these birds. 

It Icis not yet been noticed whether any of this 
speeicb ever remain to breed England, where, 
indeed, they are rather a scarce bird. — Bewick. 
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Garole, V, To wash tlie throiit with some liquor not suifered iirimedia:ely 
to descend. 

Gargle, s. A liquor with which thu throat is washed. 

Garlick, ft, A plant, somutiuies used in chronic cough. 

Garran, ft. A small horse, a hobby; a wretched horse. ( An Iricism.) 
Gash, n. To cut deep, so as to iirake a gapinp; w'ound. 

Gash, ft. A deep and w'ide wound ; the mark of a wound. 

Gasp, To open the mouth iviile to catch breath; to emit breath by 
opening’ the inoutli convulsively. 

Gasp, .v. 'Pho act of opening the mouth to catch breath ; the short catch 
of tlie breath in the last agonies. 

Gate, s/ A frame of timber upon hinges to give a passage into enclosed 
grounds; a moveable part of a fence made of iron or timber 
Gaudy, a. Showy, splendid, tinselled. 

G/4U0E, s, A measure, a standard. 

Gavv i'^ {Pod leaps cristatis, Lai'iiam),#. A species of bird. 

*A fulU]i[[rown mule gaunt weighs between i primary quill-fealhers dusky; some of the 
twi» and three pounds ; length about two feet. | inner ones tipped with white, the rest are 
Tlio bill IK two iiiohes and three tpiarters long, I nearly all white, which, when the wing ii 
dusky brown along the ridge of the upp^r closed, makes an oblique bar of that colour 
mandible and to the point; the rehl reifdish across it; legs dusky on the outside; soma 
flesh-ooloiir ; irides and lore criin.suii. l‘he ' wholly dusky green. 

liead is mueli enlarger by a crest of a dusky i This bird is indigenous to England ; it 
colour, standing up on each side ; the cheeks breedsln the meres of Slimpshireand Cheshire, 
uiid throat are surrounded by long fealhers of and in tlie fens of Lincolnshiie. The nest is 
a feiruginous (hdoiir ; trom the bill lo the eye Isrge, composed of a variety of aquatic plants ; 
is n black line, above winch is a white one ; it is not attached to arnthing, hut tlnats 
the chin is while ; the hind part of the neck, amongst the reeds and Hags, penetrated' by 
and upper part of the body and wings, dusky by the water. The feiiialelays four white eggs, 
brown ; the under part of the neck, breast, i about the n'xze of that of u pigeon. — Montayu, 
and ail beneath, beautiful glossy white; the | 

Gazkhouni), s. a hound that pursues not by the scent, but by the eye ; 
an ancient name of the greyhound. 

Gear, tV. Fuiniture, accoutrements, dress; the traces By which horses 
or oxen draw ; stuff. 

Gbia), r. To castrate, to deprive of the powder of generation ; to deprive 
of any essential part. P'ide Castuatio.v. 

Caatratiun has a strange cHect : it emascu- like liens. Barr<»w- hogs have ulao small tusks 
lates both man, beii.st, and biid, and brings | like ^ov\s. A 

them to a near rcseinhlance of the other sex. ' Thus Inr it is plain that it puts a stop to 
Thus eunuchs hare smooth and unniuscular the growth of those appendages that are looked 
arms, thighs, and legs ; and broad hips, and opoii as its insignia. But the ingenious Mr. 
beardless chins, and squeaking voices. Gelu Lisle, in his book on husbandry, carries it 
stags and bucks have hornless heads, likebinda inucli farther ; for he says, that the loss of 
and does. Tims wethers have small horns, like those insignia alone has soinetiines a strango 
ewes; and oxen huge bent horns, and hoarse HVet ; he hud a hour so fierce and amorous, 
voices when they low, like cows; for IuiII.n iliai to prevent mischief, orders were given for 
have abort straight horns; and though they ; lii.s tusks to be broken otl*. No sooner had 
mutter and grumble in a deep ir nieiuloii.s • the he;*st suflVred this injury tiian bis powers 
tone, yet they low in a shrill h.gli key. I'a. itmsook him, and he neglected those females 
pons have <mail coiiih.s and gills, und look | lo whom hel'ure he was pussionatelv attached^ 
pallid ahont the head like piilleu; they also ‘ami Irom whom riu fences could restraiu hlBI, 
walk without any parade, and hover chic.ken.s ‘ — 117*//. 0 / .SV.Vm//ie. 

Geldjnu, s. .Any animal casliiitetl. 

Gelid, a*. Hxtremely cold, 

Gelly, A ny viscous body; vis idity, uluo. ulnoy snhstanre. 

GekDEB, V, To lR*gct, to proihirf", to c.iii'O' ; tn (-I'pfiiate, ro breed. 
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Genet, g. A small well-proportioned Spani*^!! horse. 

Gentle, A inagg-ot used in angling* 

Those ^'ho live in or near London may buy | a short time after oatmeal and bran are put 
them in proper condition for the day on which to the gentles tlie heb in which they are bred 
they wisi» to use them, but for the accommo- will be found perfect skeletons, and may be 
dation of those who re^ide in the country, throffin away. However, if they are to be 
remote from such convenience, the best fireaibom liver, it should be scarified deeply 
modes of brirding them will be here men- in many j)arts, ami then hung up and nearly 
tinned, in order to prevent disappointment, covered over, as in that way the Hies will blow 
('oarse fish, such as chub and roach, may ; it better than when wholly exposed ; in two 
be laid in an eartlum pot in the shade, and ! or three <lays the g<'ntles will be seen alive, 
will soon be fly-blown. When the gentles j The liver is then to he put into an earthen 
are of a proper si/t!, (hut not before), put ! pan and there remain until the first brood are 
some oatmeal and bran to them, and in two } of full growth, a suffieient quantity of fine 
«I »ys they will he well seoiired and fit to fish sand and bran (letting the liver remain) is 
wiili, in al)out four more tlicy become hard, then to be put into tiiC pan, and in a few 
ri.^>ume a pale red colour, and soon after days they will come from the flesh, and sCour 

• Ij.mgc to flics, 'riu* red ones should not he themselves in it. The liver should then be 
llii'own away, as fVcajiu-utly roach and dace hung across the pan and the latter brood will 
take tluhc witli a wlute one in preference to soon drop out and be fit for use; and by thus 
all other baits. Some have rcconniicnded a breeding them in October, and keeping them 
I 'oce of liver suspended by a stick over a a little warmer than those bred in summer, 
barrel of clay, int») which the gentles fall and until they arrive at their full growth, ana 
clfanse themselves; hut clay will not scour aftcrw'ards putting tlicm in the same pan ‘into 
them, and besides they fall Ifrom the liver a dampish vault, they may be preserved for 
befoia* iliey have attained (heir full size. The winter fishing.— iMntV/. 

lemcntioucd is a less disgusting plan ; for | 

(IiAiLi:, a. Soft, mild, tame, peaceable; soothing; pacific. 

In scimuM*, a class of beings coinprelionding unuor it many 
.species ; as qna»'nij'.(Ml is a genua comprebendiug under it almost all 
tcvrcstial boa.sts. 

(ii'iiM, Af. A spront or shoot. 

< ics! Ai ION, .V. 'riu* act of hearing iIjc young in the womb. 

(ii.r', o. Jo heg(‘t upon a female. 

(i: I I I It. s. One who procure* or obtains ; one who heo:(‘t.s on a. female, 

( i I Hi (»i a. Convex, protuberant, swelling into inequalities; crooked- 

backi-d. 

(In:u KAoi.E, .V. obs. An eagle of a particular kind. 

(in;, .V. Aiivihiiig that is whirled round in play ; a two-wheeled vehicle ; 
a light boat. 

The hip joint. 

The aperture at each side of the fish’s head; the flaps that 
rang below the beak of a fowl ; the flesh under the tlnn. 

(iii.b, s. A measure of liquids containing the fourth part of a pint. 

A kind of silk twist used in angling. 

Gin, s. 'The spirit drawn by distillation from juniper berries and wliea'. 
Tiie Hollands Gene\ a is principally distilled in the neighbourhood of 

* Hotierduin; English is produced from the oil of turpentine and malt 

spirits. • 

Gingeii, fi. An Indian root; the flower consists of five petals, shaped like 

those of the irivS. 

There are two sorts kept in the shops ; the dered, and more frequently used as a horsi^ 
Uack and the white ginger ; the hitter is medicine. 

itroncer. and preferred for eulinary purposes, I consider ginger as the most useful stimu- 
on account ot its more pleasant flavour, hut lant in the veterinary materia niedica ; when 
former is considered cheaper, easily pow- joined with aromatics, such as allspicOi oara- 
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way seed, aniseed, cummin seed, &c., or their 
essential oils, it forms an efficacious cordial, 
and with emetic tartar and opium an excellent 
diaphoretic, for giving gloss to the coat, and 
relaxing the skin. Join^ with hitters, it 
makes a good stomachic ; with squills an ex- 
pectorant, often relieving obstinate cou^. 

Ginger is extremely beneficial in weaKiwss 
and flatulency of the stomach ; and assisted 


by other remedies, such as warm beer, it sel- 
dom fails of curing the flatulent colic, or 
gri|)e8.~*See Carminatives* 

The dose is from one drachm and a half to 
three drachms. 

It should be recently powdered when used ; 
but in a well-stopped bottle the powder may 
be kept a considerable time without losing its 
strength — White. 


Gizzard, s . The name given to the strong, muscular, and cartilaginous 
portion of the stomach in birds which feed on grain, which is so dilfer- 
ent from the nieiidtrannus sioitiach of birds of prey {raptores). 'i'he 
gizzard receives tlic food which has previously been taken into the crop. 

Gladk, a lawn or (^ptuiiiig into a wood. 

Glair, s . The white of an < gir. 

Glance, d. To shoot obliquely. 

Glanders, s . A disease incident to horses. 


This is a contagious disorder, and one that 
is generally thought incurable. The great 
number of horses that have been destroyed by 
glanders, especially in the army, and in e'^la. 
bii.HlimentM where great numbers of liorsea are 
kept, lias excited particular attention (d tlie 
subject, especially in France and Italy, where 
many attempts were made, in the beginning of 
the last century, to discover a remedy for it. 
Lafosse, an (Miiinent French veterinarian, con- 
aidered it as a’hfCal disease, and thought he 
had discovered n successful mode of treating it, 
whioii consisted in perforating the hones which 
cover the frontal and nasal sinuses, and inject- 
ing through the openings astringent and other 
liipiids. After this opinion had been pub- 
lished, some Fngliah furriers made trial of it, 
and by others dtMergent lotions were poured 
into (he nostrils ; the nose being draw’ti up for 
the purpose by means of a pulley. Attempts 
also made to cure it by arsenical fit 
gations, and hv burning out the swollen glands 
under the jaws, or sloug'iing them out by 
caustics. 'I'he \arious piepiii utions <;f mer- 
cury, copper. iron, and aismic, ha\e likewise 
been tried, and alter all, the geiieial opinion 
is, that the glanders is iiicin jihic. 

That the ulaudcrn i-, iM>ni:igi«»t:s has been 
clearly and iuiiispii\:i't)U' piu\e.i l»\ niimcious ; 
experiments auit the ii.aout r in whieli il is j 
propagated has likewise hern salisfaetorily i 
demonstrated Ai ilic .saii'e time it is gene- 
rally helieveii that the i«laiidcis lakes place 
also independent of euntugion ; hiil from what 
causes or circairnstances it is then produced, 
un author has ntiempted tfi s'ato piccisely. 

It has been .said, in a general way, that close 
unwholesome stables, hard work, ami bad pro- 
vender, sudden changes Vom c..|d and wei 
weather, ton hot close stables, hard work, and 
iiisiillicieiit keep, and, in sliori, any thing that 
will weaken the auimal considerahi v. is likely 
to^ produce glanders or farcy. Hence post anil 
stage horses ate particularly subject to this 
obnoxious disease. 

Mr. Kustel, of Kxeter, had, for many years 
tome (laodered teams ot horses constAutly 


1 working from Plymonth to Exeter. But they 
! were worked with moderation, well fed, ami 
' taken great care of. I attended these teams 
j lor many years, ihe horses generally looked 
I well, and in excellent condition. Many of 
I them lasted four or five years ; and some fell 
' oir after a few months. 

I The symploma of glanders are — 1st, A dis- 
! charge of glairy mutter fiiom one or both nos- 
I trils ; generally from one only, and more fre- 
(jueutly from the left than from the riglil nos- 
' tril. 2d. A swelling of the glands or kernels 
under the jaw, or between the branches of tin 
lower jaw, and generally on (he side of the jaw 
corresponding with the alfccted nostril, in 
all other respects the animal is generally in 
health, and often sleek and in good condition. 

Sometimes, however, the glanders is accom- 
panied by a disoriler of the skin, named faic^ , 
and then the horse's general heallli is often 
alVecled. Farcy has been consideretl, by many 
nntliors, os a liistinct disorder. I have thcre- 
lore noticed it in a separate article (see Fak- 
t’Y), though of opinion that it is alwa^s a 
symptom of glanders, whether it appear in a 
local, or in a co.istitutional fonii. 

(Jlanders has been divided into two stages, 
ihe acute and the chronic, or the first and 
cond stage. The acute glanders is generally 
Htleiided with acute farcy, such ns chancrmis 
ulceration about the lips, face, or neck, with 
considerable and painful swellings on dilleieiit 
parts, some of the swellings up|)CHring as a 
corded vein? niceration and swelling of the 
hind leg or sheath, nr testicles, ami sometimeo 
of the fore leg, with corded veins, and farcy 
hnds on the inside ot the limb. The acute 
glanders often spreads rapid.l'k, and tither de- 
stroys the animal, or renders hiai such a piti- 
able and hopeless object, that the proprietor 
is generally induced to hate him knocked on 
the head. 

Chronic glanders is generally very. mild in 
the first stage of the disorder, and does not 
aflect the appetite, or the general health and 
appearance of the animal. Such horses, when 
properly fed «4id takM oart of, and worked 
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with moderation, will often continue in regn- 
lar work for KCverHl v« ars. 

I have been in the lialiil of attending seve- 
ral teams of glandeied horses binoe 1 left the 
urm>, and hate known them last four or five 
vears. Noniet lines, however, they would go 
oiV in a few months ; an.1 whenever a glandered 
horse fell oll inneh, and became unequal to his 
work, he was destroyed. .Many glandeied 
horses have been known to gel rid of the dis- 
order while working in these trams ; and sound 
bor.oes that have bet ii put in orca.sioinilly. to 
till lip the teams, especiallv obi horses, have 
escaped the disorder. It is this ciiciimslance, 
as 1 have before stated, that lias led many to 
belii’ve ibal the glanders is not contagions. 

'I’lie second stage of glanders i% n.arked by 
iileerai ion within the nostrils, or mi a|)pear- 
ance in the matter wbicli indicate' iiicci alion, 
though sometimes too high up to be seen. — 
The matler is in larger qijantity, more gluli- 
n<)u«, sticking about the margin of the no'lril 
and upper lip.s, and someliiiies obstructing the 
passage of air, so that the horse makes a 
snuflling noise in breathing, 'i'lie mulier is 
semctinies streaked wiili blood, and the horse 
sometimes bleeds from the nostrils in working. 
M ben ibis happens in the first stage of the 
disorder, however early it may be, it indii 
the approach of the second stage. The mat- 
ter begins to liave an otlensive smell, wbicli 
it scarcely ever has in the first stage, tboiigli 
an otreiisivQ smell is l)\ iiiiuii supposed to be 
dt'cisnemaik of gliin(|i‘i,s. In the second 
stage, the matter gcneially runs t'roiii bolli | 
nostrils; the glands niider the jaw become 
larger, harder, and fixed more oIohcIv to tlu . 
jaw-bone. 'I'hey are also genet ally noire ten- | 
dcr than in the first stage - the inner conieis j 
of the eyes are mattery. I be bor.se lo.ses fie 
and strength, stales more than usual, coughs, 
and ut length dirs in u iiiiM;ruble ooiidili«>n, 
generally farcied as well as glandered. li is 
„!tii tins disease as ii was foiiiieriy with small . 

t >ox iiioculaiioii, Hiid i.' now with vaccinal iuii. | 
( a person liapiuuis (o iiicet with one or two | 
cases, or snppo>e it were half a dozen, of a | 
horse e'Ciipiiig the gl.iioiers after standing in a 
sfalilewitli oi.e that is glandered, be thinks 
hitosell folly wanmited in concluding that the 
di ease is not conuigiuiis. Satisfied with this 
decision, be gives biiiiself no further trouble 
about it, iitul pays no aiteiition to any thing 
that may be s.iid or written in opposition to 
bis own opinion. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that glan- 
ders Crfiinot be cominiinicated by applying the 
mailer wbirli is discharged from the nose of a 
glandered horse to the nostrils of a sound 
hor.se, even though a piece of lint soaked in 
the matter be put up the nostrils, and kept in 
Contact wiili the pituitary niembrane for a 
short lime ; or even if the matter be thrown 
up the iiustrils with a syringe. Hut, if the 
smallest quantity of matter be applied in the 
way of inuciilalion, either to the membrane of 
the nostrils or to any part of the body, a giar- 
dtrous ulcer will he produced, from which 


! farcy buds and corded lymphstios will pro- 
ceed, After a few weeks the poison will get 
into the circulation, and the horse vvill be 
completely glandered. The circumstance of 
glanders not hein(^ummunicated by apply* 
I ing matter to theWostril^ enables us to ac- 
count for a lior.'C e.scaping the disorder, as lie 
sometimes does, after being pur into a glan- 
dered stable, or r-taniling by the .side of a 
glandered horse. I believe, however, 
gl.indcr-i-H frequently eommnnicatcd by ^^aeei- 
dental) tnoioil ition ; anil that there i.'i oiilv 
one other way in wiiieh it can Ikj cononnm 
eated, tliat is, by swallowing the mat o r 
which flows from the nose of a glanderetl 
hor^e. — Hlaink. 

A horse affected with glanders may inocu- 
late himself, and tliereby produce the farcy. 
1 have known this happen to a horse while at, 
gra.s8. The horse had an itching in his bind 
leg, which led iiim to rub and bite the port, 
ami. at the same time, rub on it the glandta-- 
ous matter which flowed from liis nostril. — 
The possibility of this ciremnstance taking 
place may he easily proved by inoculating 'a 
glandtred hoiHe, [in any part of his body, 
with some of his own matter. There arc 
many ways in which a sound horse may be 
accitlentnily inoculated with the matter of 
glanders, for the slightest scratch in any part 
of the body is sutticie.nt. Il)r.>es that are 
cleaned with a curry comb are very liable, 
to be scratched in those parts where the 
hones are prominent, such ns the in.^i^le 
of the hock or knee, the shank hones and 
llic head. To such scratches glanderons 
matter may be applied by the liands of 
the groom after be bus been e.\aiiiiiiing 

the matter from bis nostrils ; or by the horse 
himself transferring glanderous matti'r from 
the nose of a diseased liorse, or from tlie 
manger, or other part where any niatler has 
been licpo'ited, for horses are very fond of 
rubbing then* nos-es against the manger or 
stidi, and a glaiulered horse w'ill generally 
trv to rub off llie matter from his nose against 
the manger, the laek, llie stall, or against 
lotlier horse ; and if a hOund horse happen 
to stand by one that is glandered, they will 
often he seen dabbing or gently biting each 
other, or rul>!iing no>e.s. In short, having 
proved that glaiulers is thus communicated, 
we can conceive a variety of ways in which a 
horse may be. accidentally inoculated. 

The reader may form some idea of the ex- 
tent of such lo^.scs wlien informed that large 
inn-keepers have been nearly ruined by them. 
I had occa..'ioii to condemn eight horses at 
one time, in one establishment, which, added 
to those already lost, amounted in value to 
live hundred pounds. In one regiment fifty 
I glandered horses were shot in one day. The 
i 2.*ld French Mragoons, when quartered in 
1 Italy, in March, 1809, had seventy-six horaea 
I at one time affected with glanders and Uioft 
{ or suspected of being so afleoted. 
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Af I hare demonstrated tlie manner in i wliieh arises from e rn’utnre of common salt, 
^'hich glanders is communicated, it is lu ed- j imingHiiese, ami oil of vitrinl ; because I have 
less to say any thing of the mode of preveri- found that gl.indenms matter which has been 
tion, except briefly observing, that it can only exposv'd to this gas is rendered quite inno- 
be accomplished by prcv<|||iiig any glander- cent, though an ass be inoculated with it ; 
ovis matter from ^(unin^neur a horse, or and I have directed the. stable to be first tbo- 
mixing with his food or water ; ami that the roughly cleansed, because if any dry bard 
only method of purifying an infected stable, | glanderous matter should remain, the water 
is to reiimve every ihuig on which glandcroii", j employed in cleansing the stable will hove 
matter may have fallen, and to wasti and moistened it, and thereby enable the fumiga** 
scrape the fixtures, such as the rack and | lion to mix u ith it, and destroy its poisououl 
manger, thoroughly. J have in a former quality . — White. 
edition advised a fumigalioa with the gas ■ 


Cii.AfiK, V. To sliiufi s<» as to (la/zic the oyes. 

Gi.ake, Ovcrpowcriiij^ liihtrc, spli-iidour, such as dazzles the eye ; a 
fierce pier<‘iti*r look. 

Class, 4’. An aili/icial siil)staiice in:oh* hy fusing* salts anti Oint or sand 
together, with a vi-heiiifur tire ; a tilass vessel of any kind ; a looking- 
gla.ss : a glass to help the sii^ht ; an liour-oflaas. a used in measur- 
ing time hy tlie tlux of .sand ; a cup of glas.s used to drink in ; the quan- 
tity of wine nsoally contained in a glass ; a perspective glass. 

Classv, a. T^itroons ; resembling glass, as in smoothness, lustre, or briU 
llnncs.s. 

Clf.ai), 8. A kind of hawk. 

(iLKN, 4, A valley, a dah*. 

C Limes, 4 . The fourth Older of the class Mammalia in the Linnnean system. 
It includes animals with two foreteeth, a cutting one in each jaw, no 
tiLsks, and claws formod for running, as the hare, nibbit, &c. 

(f low-worm, s, a small creeping insect with a luminous tail. 

(iLUK, 8. A viscous cement. The best is made from parings of hides 
and other ofl'als, hy boiling them in water, then straining off all impu- 
rities, and, lastly, boiling them again. 

Cr.UK, V, To join with a viscous cement; to unite. 

(iLUTK, 8, The slimy substance in a hawk’s pannel. 

(tLyv, s , a hollow between two mountains. 

Gnaivl, V. To growl, to nuirmur, to snarl. 

Gnash, v, To grind or collide the teeth. 

Gnat, s. A small winged insect. 

Gnaw, v. To exercise the teeth. 

Goar, s. Any edging sewed upon cloth. 

Goat, 8, An animal that seems a middle species betwci'ii deer and sheep. 

Godwit, 8, A bird of particular delicacy. 


Buflbn enumerates eight species of this 
division of the scolopax genus, under the 
name of barges, iucluuing the torcigu kinds ; 
and Latham makes out the same numbrr of 
ilififerent sorts, all British. They are a timid, 
^hv, and solitary tribe ; their mode of sub- 
sistence constrains them to stxuid their lives 
amidst the fens, searching for their food in 
the mud and wet soil, where they remain 
during the day, shaded and hidden among 
iTeds and rushes, in thatobseurity^dneh their 
timidity makes them prefer. They seldom 
remain above a day or two in the same place, 
and it olten happeud that in the morning not 


one is to be fimnd in those marshes where 
tlu'V wrre mmuTons the evening before. They 
remove in a fltiek in the night, end when thero 
is moonlight, may be seen and heard passing 
at a vast heigh i. 

Their bills are long and slender, and, like 
the eonimoi) siMijm’s, are smooth and blunt at 
the tip ; tiieir legs are of various colours, and 
long. When pursued by the sportsman, they 
mil with great speed, are very restless, and 
spring at a great distance, and make a scream 
as they rise. Tlieir voice is somewhat extra- 
ordinary. and has been compared to the smo- 
thered bleating of a goat. They delight in 
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salt mHishos, ami n.u* r »re in countries remote interfbr sides with reddish brown ; the lefjs 
from the sea. Tlieir flesh is delicate and arc in general dark coloured, inclining to a 
excellent food. ^ | greenish blue. 

Cuunnon (fohi'it, (iodiryU^ Yariihelp or | The godwit is met wi*h in various parts of 
Yarnhip, — ( Siohpav aujiK^phalttf LiNN* — i Europe, Asia, and AnuM'ica ; in^^ireat llriUiin, 
Latjrande Ihtnje Buff.) in the .spring and summer, it resides in the 

Tlie weight of this bird ii about twelve ! fens and marshes, where it rears its young, 
ounces ; length about sixteen inches ; the bill ^ ajid feeds upon small worms and insects.— 
is four inches long, and bent a little upwards, , During these reasons it only removes from 
black at tlic poitit, gradually softening into a one marsh to another; but when the winter 
pale purple towards the liase ; a whitish streak . sets in with seventVi it seeks the salt marshes 
pnsacs from the bill over each eye ; the head, j and^ the seashore. 

lu ek, back, scapulars, atul coverts, are of a The g)dwit is much esteemed by epicures 
dingy pale brown, ea<'b feather marked doivn as u great delicacy, and sells very high. It is 
the middle with a dark spot. The fore pait | caught in nets, to whiidi it is allured by a 
<»f the breast is streak»d with black; the . stale or stuffed bird, in the same manner, 
belly, vent, and tail, arc white, the latter , and in the same season, as the ruffs and 
regularly barred with black ; the webs of the j reeves. — Beuick, 
first six quill feathers are black, edged on the j 


Gold, a. The pyrest, lieaviest, and most procions of all metals; money. 


To dU fine bright Gold Colours . — First dve 
• very bright yellow with turmeric, lifi out 
your stufi', and add a teaspoonful of madder ; 
return it, and boil it about three minute-s, and 
draw a part for the first shade ; then put in a 
table spoonf(.l of turmeric, boil it up smartly ; 
lift out your atuff, and aild better than a tea- 
spoonful of madder j put it into the put again, 
and boil it about seven minute.n, and draw the 
second shade. For the third do the same, 
only adding some turmeric a.H before, and two 
teHKpoonruTs of madder ; or, if you see there is 
not a proper difference between the shades, 
Olid more madder, boil the wool in this ten 
minutes, and draw for the third shade. Add 
more turmeric, and three or four more tea- 
spoonfuls of madder, or more, till you bring it 
near to a blood orange. 

The lightest of these shades mixes the olive 
eamel, the second the light rail, the third the 
dark rail and brown ooagblan, and the fourth 
Miaea the golden sootj. This is the best waj 


to dye gold colou^. Any man who is not a 
legular d>er can only be called a fancy dyer, 
and tlierefore can give no regular rules. If 
\ou arc a judge of these colours, you will 
know by vour eye when you gel I be proper 
shade. If the first two of tlioin should not he 
enough of ihe gold, add more iiiadiler by 
pinclieH. lest you should overpower il. Di- 
vide each shade of thecabiurs into two parts, 
for line olives, bordering on muscle’s-beard. 
Put down a clean vessel with clean water, and 
pul your lightest shade into it, first boiling fb 
it about the size of a horse-bean of copperas, 
Throw in jour stuff*, be smart in pashing it 
under your liquor, and in an instant you hate 
a fine golden olive. Pul in the size of a pea 
more of oopt^raa, and put your next shade, 
and so on till all is done. You are to pm in 
as mooh*as two peas in the last. A little of 
the dark shade helps the March olive camel, 
and I have mixed out of these, with a littlf 
b«owa Mbk, n vtrj good olive eamel. All 
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toraerio d)reii» when put with binding; 8 tuf}*, sniell, nnd in bright in eolour ; il.at which 
»tand well. Be careful jour tiirmerio ami reHeinblcM brick -itnst Im Imd, and ^ives no 
madder be found, if not, all isioMt. Sound colour. The mndder that is the best may he 
tarmerio if very hifight, and of a .<)weet xmell. diacovered eaaily by the ta^ire . — Ancieui 
Sound madder is cm'' an oily feel and a aweet Recipe. 

Goldkn, «. Made of gold, consisting of gold; shining; yeiiow, of the 
colour of gold ; valuablu. 


Golden K/UibK. Vidp I'3A(sr.K. 

Tlie jfoldfii catflu ia said to be not unfre- 

S neid in tin" Tnoimtaiiu)us parts of I rcland and 
cotland- It breeds in the most inam*ssil>lc 
rocks, uml lays tljree or four white 
S«*Ibv says two, of a greyish white colour, 
clouded \v(tl» spots of feddish brown. 

ISinith, ill the History of Kerry, says, a 
poor man in that enmity got a comfortable 
sidisistcnce for bis f.imily . during a summer 
of famine, out of an eagle’s nest. 

Pennant informs us it is freipient in Scot- 
land, and adds, that it is very destructive to 
deer, w'hicli it will seize betwein the lionis, 
and, by incessantly beating it with its wings, 
fuon makes u prey of the harassed animal, 
that it builds in cliffs of rocks near the deer 
forests, and inaki’s great havoc not oidy 
amongst them, but al.so the white hares and 
ptarmigans. 

Willoughby gives a curious account of the 
ncft of ti»is*s|>ecieH found in the woodlands, 
near the rivc^r Derwent, in the Peak of Der- 
byshire. He 8ay» it was made of large sticks, 
lined with two layers of ru.shes, between 
which was one of heath ; that in it was one 
young and an addle egg, and by them a Liinb, 
a hare, and three heath-poults. 

Instances have been n corded of infants 
being carried to their nests ; and in the Ork- i 

Golden-kye (/4nas clangula, Linn. 


ncys there is a law w'hich entitles any person 
killing one of these birds, to a hen out of 
every house in the pai'isli in which it is killed. 
They arc remarkable for their longevity, and 
abstinence from food. Pennant mentions one 
enduring hunger for twenty-one days. 

As we were sporting in the neighbourhood 
■ of Ben -Lomond, on the .summit of the lesser 
; nibuiitaius that form its base, a grouse (Te- 
trao Scoticus), was wounded, and flew w'ith 
I difliculty eighty or a hundred paces. An 
eagle, apparently of this species. |M*rceiving 
I the laborious flight of the gniusc*, desetended 
with rapid wing from the ailjacent lofty dill's, 
before our guns w’ere re-loaded, and, in defi- 
ance of the shouts made to deter him, car- 
ried off his prey. 

In another part of the Western Highlands 
I of Scotland, we Jiad an opportunity of wit- 
1 nessii.g the powt-r of tlic flight of this bird in 
I pursuit of its (juarry. An old black-cock 
(Tetrao tetrix ) was sprung, and was instantly 
pursued liy the eagle, (who must have been 
on a neighhouring rock iinperceived,) aorow 
the glen, the lireadth of which was at least 
two miles. The e.igle made several unsuc- 
eo.sful pounces, but as there was no cover 
and the bird large, it probably fell a victim in 
the end . — Smith —Penuaul — Montuyu. 

; Le Garrotj Bcff.) s. 
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bottle-Kreen, with violet reflections ; a la^c | arc late in takinp; their departure northward 
white spot is placed on the space on each side | in the spring, the s))eeimens before mentioned 
between the corners of the month and the ! being shot in April. In their flight they mtike 
p>es, the irides of which are of a golden- ' the air whistle with the vij||rous quick strokes 
yellow ; the throat, and a small portion of of their wings ; they are excellent divers, and 
the upper part of the neek, are of a sooty cr seldom set foot on the shore, u|)on which, it 
velvet-black ; the lower, to the shoulders, is said, they wadk witli great apparent diffi- 
fhe ])reast, the belly, and vent, ^^hite ; hut eulty, and, except in the breeding season, 
some of the side-feathers, and those which only repair to lit for the purpose of tukitig 
cover the thighs, are tipptnl with black ; the their repose. • 

scaptdars white, and deep bliudv ; of the lat* The attempts which were made by ISl. 
ter colour are also the adjoining long tertial Buillon to domesticate the.^e hi rd-^ he informs 
feathers, and those on the greater part of the j the Count de Buffon. quite failed of success, 
back ; the first fourteen primary quills, with j ♦ *r. * 

all the outside edge of the wing, including An extraordinary occurrence took jdne.e, 
the ridge and a portion of the coverts, arc* March 1810, near Drumburgh, a fisherman 
brownish black ; the middle part of the wing ]»laced a flouinler-nct in the river Kdcn, 
is white, ( ro.s.'-cd by a narrow' black stripe, j which is subject to the flux and reflux of the 
which is formed by the lips of the lesser tide, and on lii.s returning to take up his net, 
coverts; tail dark, iioary brown ; legs short, i instead of finding fish, he found it loaded 
of a reddi-'li yellow colour, with tlie webs j with wild diu'ks ; during his labscnce, a lici t 
dusky; tiic inner and binder toes arc fur- of these birds had aliglitcd below the net. and 
nished with lati ral webs ; on the latter these on the flow ing of the tide, were carried, from 
Rcbs are large and flapped. Willoughby | the contraction of the cliannel, with great 
says, “ the. windpipe hath a labrymth at the ] impetuosity into the net, and were drowned, 
divarication, and bcsidi s, aliovc swells out lie («ugbt one hundred and seventy golden- 
into a belly or puff like cavity.'* »*yed wild ducks, supnosed to be from tins 

These birds do not congregate in large (llrkncys, os very rarely any of tliat species 
flocks, nor arc they nuinci^ms on the British frequent that part of the country. — Bewick, 
shores, or on the lakes in the interior. They 

Golden Oriole {Oriolus galhula^ Linn.), 0, 

This is the only species ever found in Eng- I The female is of a dull greenish brown in 
land, a few instances of which only arc on re- ' those parts where the male ia black. Wings 
cord. It is about tl»c size of a blackbird: I dusky; tail clirtv grcei» ; all but the two mid- 
length nine indies and a half. The bill is die feathers yellowish white at the ends, 
brownish red ; irides red. (Jcncrul colour of : This beautiful bird is. not uncommon in 
the jduinage fine golden yellow ; between the France, w'herc it breeds. The nest is curi- 
hill and eye a streak of lilatrk ; the wings ou.sly constructed, in shape like a purse : 'it 
black, marked here and tlu rc with yellow', i.s fastened to the extreme forked branches of 
and a patch of the saim- in the middle of the tall trees, composed of fibres of hemp, or 
wing ; the two, middle (Vatlu r.i (»f' the tail are straw mixed with fine dry stalks of grass, and 
bla<*k, inclining to olive at the base, the very lined with moss and liverwort. She is said 
tips yellow ; the ba.M* half of the others bl.'iek, . to he so tenacious of her eggs as to suffer hcr- 
the rest yellow ; legs lead-colour ; claws black, self to be taken on the nest. — Montagu. 

lioLOFiNcii, {CfirducUft rommnniSy Cuvikr,) s, A sinking bird. 

This beautiful bird is rather Ic.ss tlian the is sometimes taken by the birdcatchers with 
chaffinch. Tlie bill is white, with a black, white spots under the throat : such is termed 
point ; irides duskv ; the forehea<l and chin j a eheverek It makes a very elegant nest, 
rich scar'd ; top of the head black ; cheeks : forrued externally of bents, moss, ami JiviT- 
white, buinded with black ; hind part of the j w ort, woven together with wool ; lined some- 
head white ; breast pale tawny brov%ii ; the times with wool or hair, covered with thislle 
coverts of the wings black; (piill feat iier.s | down, or willow cotton, 
dusky black, burred across with bright yellow; ' Tliese, bird.s will in general take the mate- 
tips white; belly white; the tail feathers rials for building, which they can most easily 
black; most of them marked with a wliite procure. On the tenth of May I observed a 
spot near their end; legs whitish. pair of goldfinches beginning to make their 

The female differs very little in plum-age nest in my garden ; they had formed the 
from the male: in general, the .‘imallcr aoveits CTound-work with moss, grass, &c., as u'^nal, 
of the wings are not so black. Young birds hut on my scattering smidl parcels of wo(d In 
are brown about the head for some time after difierent parts of the garden, they, in a giea!. 
they leave the nest, and are by some called measure, left off the use of their own stuff, 
gr^. pates. and employed the w-ool. Afterwards, I gave 

The goldfinch is subject to variety in con- them cotton, on which they rejected the wool 
flnement ; sometimes wholly black ; others . and proceeded with the cotton ; the third dar 
Mick and whitCi or quite white. A variety ' 1 supplied them with fine down# on whiCB 
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forsook l)oth the other and finished their wheeled ia a barrow, to convey it, as it were, 
ork with this last article. The nest, when to the hospital ; After which it flew away 
completed, was somewhat larger than is before the company ; the seventh turned a 
usually made by H^is bird, but retained the kind of windmill : and the last bird stood in 
pretty roundness of figure and neatness of the midst of some fireworks which were dis- 
workmanshi^, which is propertothe goldfinch, charged all round it, and this without exhibi- 
Thc nest was completed in the space of three ting the least symptom of fear, 
days, and remained unoccupied for the space They may also he taught to draw up little 
of four days ; the first egg not being laid till buckets or cups with food and water. To 
the scvihtli day from beginning the work. | teach them this, llieic mu'.t be put round 
The eggs arc four or five in numlier, of a them a narrow soft leather })elt, in which 
bluish white, with a few spots, chiefly at the there mu'-t be four holes- -two for tlu* wings, 
larger end- and t.vo for the feet. The belt is joined a 

The goldfinch is easily tamed and easily little below the breast, w here there is a ring, 
taught, and its capability of learning the notes to which the chain is attached, that supports 
of other birds is well known : but the tricks the little bucket or cup Wc have seen both 
it may be taught to perform are truly astonish- tin* goldfinch and lesser re<lpole perform this 
ing. A few years ago the Sieur Roman ex- action, hut in a diflcient manner. Their cage 
hibited his birds, whutli were goldfinches, luul no wires, only a back-board, a bottom- 
linnets, and canaries. One appeared dead, hoard, and one perch. To one foot of the 
and w'as held up by the tail or claw without bird was attached alight slender chain, whic^h 
exhibiting any sign.s of life ; a second stood allowed it more exercise than it could have 
on its head with its claw's in the air ; si third had in the common wire cage ; at the outer 
imitated a Dutch milkmaid going to market, edge of the bottom-board was a ring, tlirougli 
with pails on its shoulders ; a fourth mimicked which ran the chain, to each end of which 
a Venetian girl looking out at a window ; a were fastened the little buckets that held the 
fifth appeared as a soldier, and mounted food and water, which the bird drew up with 
guard as a sentinel ; and the sixth acted as a its foot and bill ; and as one bucket was 
caiiuoueer with a cap on its head, a firelock drawn up, the other sunk, thus lessening the 
on its shoulder, and a match in its claw, and difficulty, and lightening the task . — Montagu 
discharged a\sifiall cannon. The same bird SoUonSynie, 
also acted as if it had been wounded, it was I 

Gous.wukk, {^Jergus mergaiuet, Linn.) s. a species of diver. 



This is the largest species of merganser ; the head are long and loose ; the rest of lb* 
ir#'ight about foi r pounds; length two feet neck, hrpRst and under parts, white : the sides, 
• indies The hill three inches long, above the thighs undulated with dusky lines ; 

ro'v.stM-ratcd, or toothed, on the edges of both the upper part of the back black ; lower part 
man libles ; the tip of the upper hooked ; of the lump, and tail coverts, brownisb 
Wour red: iiides the same; the head and ash-enlour ; the lesser wing coverts white; 
the uppxM part of the neck glossy greeiiid liit* rest n^slucolour ; wiih some white, tho 
hhick ; the feathers on the crown and back of | givuter quill feathers are black, with asb* 
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eolcur on the interior wehit of gunto of the a winter visitant. It is not ^eommon o» 
inner ones ; the secondaries white, margined the continent of Europe and Asia, but moat 
with greenish black on the outer webs ; the plentiful 'towards the north. It is a winter 
scapulars nearest the body black, the others inhabitant of the sea shore, and fresh water 

white;, the tail consists of eighteen ash- lakes of America, where they usually associate 

coloured feathers, with dusky '‘shafts ; legs in small parties of six and eight. They dii^ 
orange ; in some specimens the breast is of a appear from that cotiniry in the month of 
rosy bufl’-colour. April, und return in November. Its food 

The goosander soinetiines visits onr rivers consists entirely of iish, for which it dives 
and lakes in severe winters, but retires to the with great celerity, and holds its slippery prey 
more northern latitudes of Greenland and with great security, by means of tootheil 
Iceland, where it breeds. In the Orkneys bill, which is admirably adapted to the pur. 
and Hebrides, it is found the whole year pose. — Montagu, 
round, while iu the other districts it is only 

Goose, 8. A large waterfowl. Vide Axser. 



Canada Goose, (Anas Canadensis Linn.; 
UOU a cravaie, Bukf.^ — This is less than j 
the swan goose, but taller and longer than the 
oomraon goose, and may be considered as the] 
connecting link between that species and the 
awan. Their average weight is about nine 
pounds, and the length about three feet six 
inches. The bill is black and two inches and 
half long ; irides hazel : the head and neck 
are also black, willi a crescent shaped 'white 
band on the throat, which tapers oil' to a point 
on each side below the cheeks, to the binder 
part of the head ; the whiteness of this cravat 
IS heightened by its contrast with the dark 
surrounding plumage, and it looks very pretty ; 
this mark also distingulslies it from others of 
the goose tribe. All the upper parts of tho 
plumage, the brea.st, and a portion of the belly 
are of a dull brown, sometimes mixed with 
grey : the lower part of the neck, the belly, 
Tent, and upper tail coverts, white ; quills and 
tail black ; legs dingy blue. 

Tfae English of lindson’s Bay depend greatly 
OB geese, of these and other kinds, for their 
eo^ort ; and, in favourable years, kill three 
or roar thoasaud, which they salt and barrel. 


Their arrival is impatiently attended ; it is tho 
harbinger of tin* sj»ring, and the inonib named 
by the Indians the goose-nioon. They ajipear 
ii.sually at onr settlements iri numbers, aiiout 
►St. (George's day, O. S. and II y northward to 
ucslle in sceurity. 'l lipy prefer islands to tho 
conliucTif , as furllicr from the liauuty of men. 
Tims ]M.iiI>lc Llatul was fovind. in August, to 
swarms with swiiii>, geese, and ducks ; tiu3 
old ones moulting, and the young at that 
time ineapahle of lining. 

The ICnglisli .send out their servants, as well 
as Indians, to shoot these birds on their pas- 
sage. It is in vain to pursue lluan ; they 
therefore form a row of liuts made of bouglis, 
at mu.sket shot distance from eacli otlier. and 
I place them in a lino across the vast marsnea 
of the country. Each hovel, or, as it is 
called, stand, is occupied by only a single 
person. These attend ll»e flight of the birds, 
and, on their approach mimic their cackle 
so well that the geese will answer, and wheel 
and come near the stand. The sportsman 
keeps motionless, and on his knees, with his 
i^u cocked, the whole time ; and never Area 
till he has seen the eyes of the geese* Hu 

a 
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(irea aa they M going from him. then picks > 
op another gim that lies by him, and dis- 
charges that. The geese which he has killed 
he sets upon sticks as if nlive, to decoy others ; 
he also makes artificial biids for the same 
p^pose. In a good day (for they fly in very 
oncertaip- and unequal numbers) a single 
Indian will kill two hundred. Notwithstand- 
ing every species of the goose has a different 
call, yet tlm Indians are admirable in their 
imitation of every one. 

Th(! vernal flight of the geese lasts from the 
middle of April until the middle of May- 
Thcir first appearantM^ coincides with the thaw- 
ing of the swamps, when they arc very lean. 
'I’he autumnal, or the .season ,of their return 
with tlicir y«mug, is from the middle of 
August to tiie middle of October, 'j’hose 
which are taken in this latter season, when 
the frost. H usually begin, are preserved in 
I heir feathers and left to he frozen for the 
fresh provisions (»r the winter slock. The fea- 
thers const iliile an article of coiiiiaerce, and 
arc sent into lOi.glami. 

Cdinman WtfU (idosp — Lhcy Luff Goose 
Anus aitser, Li>n; fj'Ole SuHruije, 

’Ids wild goose generally weigh.s ahogt ten 
eoiiiid, and measures two feet tune iiiche.s in 
length, and five in breadth. The hill is thick 
W the base, tapers towards the lip, and i 
lellowish red colour, with the nail while 
tbead and neck arc of u cinuit-ous brown, tin- 
ted with dull yellow, and from the sep»rationt< 
•f the feathers, the latter appears striped 
downwards ; the upper part of the plumage i.' 
•f a deep brown, iid\ed with ash-grey ; each 
leather is lighter on the ctiges, and the le 
coverts are tipped with white : the shaft.H of 
the primary quills are widle, the webs grey, 
and the tips black: the secondaries black, 
edged with white: the breast and belly are 
crossed and clouded with dusky and ash on a 
whilisli ground ; and the tail covert and vent 
are of a snowy whitetiess : the middle feathers 
of the tail are dusky, tipped with while ; those 
Hdjoiuing more d«;piy tipped, and the exterior ' 
oiie.s nearly all white ; legs pale ri?d. 

This specic.s is eoiiiinon in this country, and j 
although great flocks of them, well known to 
the curious, in all the various siiapes which 
they assume in their flight, are seen regtdarly 
migrating .soutiiward in the autumn, and north- 
ward in the spring, yet several of them are 
known to remain and breed in the fens of Lin- 
ooliishire and Canihridgeshire, and, it is said, 
io various other part.s of Great Urituin. Feit- 
aant says they reside in the fens (he whole 
year, breed there, and hatch about eight or 
nine young ones, which are often taken, easily 
made tame, and much more esteemed fur the 
excellent flavour of their flesh ibaii the domes- 
tic goose. 

Egyptian Goose. — (Anas AEgyptiaea,\ 
Linn.,* L'OU d'Egypte, Buff.) -This heau- 
lifully variegated species is nearly the size of 
the grey i ig. or the common wild goose. The 
bill rad,a^at two j.mUes in length, tip black, 
•id nostrils dusky ; eytJid> red, and the 


irides pale yellow ; the throat, <,l •eks, ami 
upper part of the head, are white , a rusty 
cnestnut-coloured patch, on each side of the 
head, surrounds the eves. About two-thirds 
of the neck, from the head downwards, is of a 
pale reddish bay colour, darker at the lower 
end ; a broad deep chestnut coloured spot 
covers the middle of the breast ; the shoul- 
ders and scapulars are of a reddish brown 
irettily crossed with numerous dark waved 
ines ; the wing covens are white ; the greater 
ones barred near the tips w.ith black ; the 
secondary qiiilLs are tinged with reddish hay, 
and bordered with chestnut; those of the 
primaries, which join them, are edged with 
glossy green, and the rest of the f-rst quills 
are black ; the lower part of the hack, the 
rump, and tail, are black ; the belly is wnito, 
hut all tile other forer-parts and .sides of the 
body, from the neck near the vent, are d»di- 
cately pencilled with narrow coloured 
zag lines on a jiale ash-grey ground ; each 
wing is furni.shed on the heiid with a slir»rt 
blunt spur. The colours of the female are 
pretty much the same as those of the male, 
hut not by any means so bright or distinctly 
marked. This kind is coiiimiou in a wild state 
ill Egypt, at the Cape of (Jood Hope, and in 
variou.H parts of the intermediate ierritorie.s 
f Africa, whence they have been brought 
into, and douiesticaled in this and other civil- 
ized countries, and .’ire now an admired ortn- 
iiieni on many pieces of water contiguous to 
gentlemen’s .seat.s, 

Iied-b)'rusfi‘d Goose. — ( Siherinn Goose ; 
A user rnjict>l/is .) — 'Plie red- breasted gooso 
dies in length, ami 
its extended wings three feel ten in breadth. 
The hill is short, of a brown colour, with the 
nail hlaek ; irides yellowish hazel ; the cheeks 
and brow are dusky, speckled with while 
oval white spot occupies the space between 
the hill ami the eyes, and is hounded above, 
on each side of the head, by a black line 
which falls down the hinder part of the neck ; 
the chiBp throat, crown of the head, and hin- 
der part of the neck to the hack, are blaok ; 
two stripes of white fall down from behind 
each eye on the sides of the neck, and meet 
ill the middle ; the other parts of the heck, 
and the upper part of the breast, are of a deep 
rusty red, and the latter is terminated by tow 
narrow hands of while and black ; the back 
and wings are dusky ; the greater coverts 
edged with grey ; sides and lower part of the 
breast black ; belly, upper and under tail 
coverts, while ; Ivgs dusky. 

Thi.s heauiiftil species is a native of Russia 
and Siberia, wiience they migrate southward 
I in the autumn, ami return in ilie spring; they 
! are said to frequent the Caspian Sea, and are 
I supposed to winter in Persia. They are very 
I rare in tlii.s country . 

' White-fronted Wild Goose. — ( Ltuighina 
j Goose; Anas albtfnms; L Oie rieuse, BUPr.) 
— This specie.s measures two feet four iiichea 
in length, and four feet six in the extended 
wings _ and weighs about five poiuida. Tim 
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M: U tbiek •! tbe base, lof a yellowish red Ioii(j nets, resemhlinjr those ns«d for cotchinir 
ooioar: the nail white; from the base of the larks: to these nets the wild ireese are d/ 
bill and corners of the mouth a white patch is ooyed by tame ones, placed there for that nur' 
extended oyer the forehead ; the rest of the pose. Many other sohenies are contrived to 
bead, neck, and upper parts of the plumage, take these wary birds ; but. as they feed only 
are dark brown ; the primary and secondary in the day time, and betake themselves to tU 

3 ai11s are of the same colour, but much water at night, the fowler must exert his ut- 
arker, and the wing coverts are tinged with ' most care and ingenuity in order to accomi 
ash; the breast and belly ye dirty while, plish his ends ; all must be plannedin the dark" 
spoiled with dusky ; the tail is of a hoary i and every trace of suspicion removed, lor no- 
ash-coloured brown, and siirniunded, like the | thing can exceed the vigilant circiiinspectinu 
lag goose’s, with a white ring at the base ; the j and acute ear of the sentinel, who, placed 
legs V el low. ' some eminence, with out-stretched neck, sur- 

( These birds form a part of those vast tribes veys every thing that moves wilhin the circle 
which swarm about Hudson’s Buy, and the of the centre ou which ne takes his stand ; and 
’ north of Kiirope and Asia, during the summer- the instant he sounds the alarm, the wlioiu 
months, and are hut ihini}' scattered over the dock betake theinselves to llighl. 

Ollier quarters of the world. They visit the The time that wild geese feetl in this conn- 
fens and inurshy places in .England in small try is by night, and particularly during moon- 
flocks in the winter months, and disappey light. 1 have never known iliem either ncl- 
about tlie lieginiiing of March. It is said ted or decoyed ; and all the .shooter has to rely 
that they never feed in the corn fields, hut upon is patience and a long barrel. * * 

confine ihemselves wholly to such wild.s and M. Cuvier has publislietl a brief description 
Bwamps as arc constantly covered with water, of a bird produced between a swan and a 
♦ * * ^ goose, whicli in fact amounts to its being a 

Wild geese are very destructive to the perfect goose, in every thing but size like its 
growing corn in the fields where they happeu mother, which it greatly exceeds. — Uetvick — 
to halt in their niigralory excursion. In some Wila iSports, 
countries they are cauglit at those seasons iu 1 

Goiigk, s. The throat, the swallow; that which is gori^cd or swallowed; 
the craw or crop. 

Gougk, r. To fill up the throat, to f^Iut, to satiate ; to swallow, as the 
fish h;is gorged the hook. 

Goitssi-:, Furze, a thick prickly shrub. 

Furze-covers cannot be too much encon- raged //»ere, and ^ct do little damage, Wero 
raged, for there cubs are .safe. They have they .sutl’ered to estabtisb themselves in your 
also other advantages attending them: they woods, it would he dillicult to destroy them 
are certain places to find in ; foxes cannot afterwards. Thus far J object to them as a 
break from them unseen, nor arc you so liable farmer : I object to them also as a Ibx-hiinier ; 
to change as in other covers. since iiotliing is more prejudicial to the hreed- 

A fox, wlicii j>ressed by bounds, will seldom ing of foxes than disturbing your woods late 
go into i\ furze -hrakt’. Rabbits, which are ’ the season, to destroy the rabbits. — Bcrk- 
the fox’s favourite food, may also be encou- '/ord. 

Gosff.-twK, ,9. A hawk of a, large kiad. 

This is a laige species, superior in size to fir trees, and lay from two to ‘bur eggs, of a 
the buzzard ; length twenty-two inches or bluish white, marked with streaks and spots 
more ; the bill is blue, tip lilack ; cere ;y el- of reddi:>h brown. Its tlight is described to 
lowish green ; irides yellow. be very rapid, generally low, and strikes its 

The bead, hind part of the neck, back, and prey on the wing, near the ground, being in- 
wings, deej) brown; over the eye is a white capable of mounting. Jf its prey take refuge, 
line, and a broken patch of the same colour it will wait patiently on a tree, or a stone, 
on the side of the neck ; the breast ami belly unlil the game, pressed by hunger, is induced 
marked with numerous transverse bars of to move ; and as this hawk is capable of great 
black and white; the tail is long, and ash- abstinence, it generally sncceeds in taking it. 
coloured, with four or five dusky bars; legs ColonelThoruton informs ns, that he flew one 
yellow ; claws black. at a pheasant, which got into cover, and the 

The goshawk is rarely found in England, hawk was lost ; at ten o’clock next morniog 
1>at is not uncommon in the wild and mouii- the falconer found her, and just as be caught 
tainous parts of .Sooiland, where it is known her the pheasant ran and rose. According to 
to breed in the forest of Iluthemurchus, and Meyer, it will prty on its own young, but ita 
on the woody banks of the Dee. They are principal food is wild ducks, hares, and rabbitt* 
•aid to be numeious in the Orkney Islands, In the young, the head, neck, and belly, are of 
where they breed, in the rocks and sea dills, a rufous cdoJi, willi long brown spots, and 
They more generally build however jnjofty^ tipt of the tail white, lo ibU plomage they 
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Imvo lie^-n termed peiitll falcons. In tijc davs top of the pcrcli, and is attached to the jessea 
of falconry, they were held in liij^h repufe for by a short leash, six or ei^llt inches in 

hnntiiij; cranes, geese, ainl ihe larger sort.s of such a manner as to he easily taken ofl’ when 
g'lme, and were considered ,hy falconers the the hawk is to he prepared for tlying. flo i» 
best and must courageous of the short-winged then to he held on the list hy the jesses, in 
Imwks. the same way as the slight falcon. 

The goshawk' is coininoii in France, Ger- As the goshawk is carried without a hood, 
inari^, and Russia; it is also found in Atric- and as he is not to he hroiight down by tho 
riea, but is rare in Ilollaml. * * lur«, hut must come to the list at the falconer’s 

The goshawk is taken by a net about eight call, it is essential that he should he made as 
feet deep, and of sutlieieiit length to iiieh»se lame, as possible, and this can only he done hy 
a square of nine or ten feel. It is suspended almost constant varriaye, and h) allowing him 
to upright stakes, hv notches cut upwards, so frequently to pnfl upon a stump or pinion, 
that it may he disengaged from them, when from which he can gel but little meat. JIo 
I lie hawk strikes against it. 'I’his inclosure w'ill soon learn to come from the perch to the 
is Icll open at the top, and in the middle a fist, if held close to him when allured hy 
pigeon is to be tied to the ground fora bait. meat. By persevering in this practice, and 
'J’lie meshes of this net should not bo too hy cautiously increasing the distance, he will 
small, and the colour should he as iiiuch as pos. at length he brought to come to the fist, 
sihle like that of the surrounding objects. when lie is thirty or forty yards olV. It ie 

The goshawk is termed a liawk of the fist, hardly necessary to say, that a creance must 
because it is from thence, and not from the always be attached to the leash when these 
uir, that he flies at his game. He is never to lessons are given, until the hawk is .snfiici- 
he hooded unless for a short time when first ently reclaimed to be trusted at large, and 
taken, or to keep him <|uiet in travelling. — with this precaution too much must not he 
Tlie resting-place of short-winged hawks is required of him at a time. In breaking 
called a perch. It is a pole of about an inch hawks, and all other animals, much additional 
and a half in diameter, fixed horizontally about trouble is occasioned, and much time is lust 
four feet from the ground. It is to be placed in endeaveuring to get them on too f is.t. — 
under a tree in fine weather, and in .some When the goshawk will come freely to the 
sheltered piace^ when it rains. To the perch fist, not only from the perch, but from the 
is suspended a'pi^*''*'* of cloth, or of matting, ground, and from low trees (ou which be 
hanging like a curtain, W'liich assists the hawk should frequently he placed), it will only be 
ill regaining the perch when he has baited otT, necessary to gi\e him a few live parlridge.s in 
and prevents him from twisting the leash the way that I have described, and he will be 
round it hy passing under. The swivel that ready for the field.— il/oiifaiyit — Sebright, 
it fixed to the leash is to be tied close to the . 

GostiNG, s, A young goose, a goose not yet full-grown. 

(vt^uHDiNESs, A swelling in a horse’s leg. 

Goi'KNEt, s. a sea-fish, commonly pronounced Gurnet, Of this fish tbo 
red is excellent, while the grey sort is coarse and insipid , 
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Grain, f , A single seed of corn ; corn ; Iho seed of any fruit ; any minute 
particle ; the smallest weight ; any tiling* proverbially small ; th© direc- 
tion of the fibres of wood, or other fibrous matter. 

Grainkd, a. Rough, made less smooth. 

Grains, 5. The husks of malt exhausted in brewing; the prongs of a 
fish-spear. 

Gralla, s. That order of birds which Linnmus classifies as having obtuse 
bills, and long logs, as the crane, stork^ &c- 
Graminivouuus, a, Grass-(;ating. 

Granivorous, a. Eating grain. 

Granworous Birds . — Birds may be distin- Twelve stroni? needles were firmly fixed in 
guislieJ, like quadrupeds, into tw’o kinds or a ball of lead, the piunts of which projeeteil 
classos granivorous and carnivorous ; like about a quarter tif an ineli from tlie sarraei 
quadrupeds, too^, there are some that hold a 1 thus armed, it was eovep'd wiili a e-tstt ot n i ■ 
middle nature, and partake of both. Grani- I per, and forced down Ibe throat of a turkey ; 
vorous birds are furnished with larger iiites- 1 the bird retainecl it a day and a half without 
tines, and proportionally longer, than tho.•^e of ' showing tlie lenst syni])t.om of uiieasi.ic'.s ; 
the carnivorous kind, 'j’heir food, which eon- ' (he points of the mvtlles were hn'k<'n olF 
sists of grain of various .sorts, is eoinoytal close to tin* surface of the hail, e\ee))i two or 
whole andenlire into the first stom.aeh or three, of which the stumps projected a lit! It*, 
crawj where it undergoes a partial tlihilion by The s.aine anthor rehiU's ariother experiment, 
a liquor, secreted from the glands, and spread seeipingly sliil more cruel; In; fixetl Iwelvts 
over its surface ; it is tlieii received into ano- small lanta'ls, very sharp, in a sinnlar hall of 
thcr .'•pci'ies of stomach, wliere it is further <li- lead, which wars given in a similar manner to 
luted; after wliich it is transnutte*! into the a turkey cock, and left eight hours in the 
Rii^zard, or true stomach, consisting of two stomach; at the expiration ot which tho 
very strong muscles, eoveredcxternally with a organ was o|K*ucd, hut m thing appeared 
tendinous suh.stajiee, and lined with a tiiiek except the naked ball, tlie twelve lancets hav- 
incmbrane of prodigious powi'r and .stri‘n'.*(h ; ing hei*n broken to pieces, the stomach re- 
in this place tlie food is eornpletelv til mated, inaining perfectly sound ami entire. From 
and rendered tit tor the opi ratiou id tla- gas- ! these curious and well-attested facts we may 
trie juices. Tlit; exlraordlnary powers oi’ the ; eonehulc, that the stones so often found in 
giS'.urd in eomminuling tlie tmal, so as to j the stomachs of many of the feathered tribes, 
prepare it for digestion, would i xceed all 1 are liigblv useful in comminuting grain and 
creilibility, were tliey not supported l)> i other hard substances w'hich cuastitiita 

trovertihle facts fouiuled upon experiments, their food. 

Jii order to asireriain the strcng^Ji of these (Jraiiivorous birds jiarfake much of the na- 
stomaeli.s, the ingt iiious Spallanzani made ture and disiiosition of lierhivorous quadru- 
the following curious and very interesting i peds. In both the number of their stomachs, 
experiments ; — | (lie length and capacity of their intestines, and 

Tin tubes, full of grain, were forced into (hcquality of their food, they are very similar, 
the stomachs of turkeys, and after remaining lln-yare likewise both distinguishedhy the gen- 
twenty hours, were found to be broken, com- ileness of their tempers and maimers. (Jou- 
pressed, and distorted in the most irregular tented with the seeds of plants, with fruits, iu- 
manner. sectsland worms, their chief attention is direct- 

3 n proceeding further, the same author re- ed to procuring food, hatching and rearing 
lates, that the stomach of a cock, in the space tfeeiroffspring, and avoiding the snares ofmen, 
of twenty-four hours, broke off tlie angles of and the attacks of birds of prey, and other 
d piece of rough jagged glass, and upon exa- rapacious animals. They are a mild and 
mining the gizzard, no wound or laceration gentle race, and are in general so tractable as 
appeared. easily to be domesticated. — Bf.wick» 

Granulate, v. To grain ; to break into small masses. 

Grape, s. The fruit of the vine, growing in clusters. 

Grasp, v. To hold in the hand, to gripe ; to seize, to catch at. 

Grasp, s. The gripe or seizure of the hand ; hold ; power of seizing. 
Grass, s. The common herbage of fields on which battle feed. 

Grassy, a. Covered with grass. 

Grate, A partition made with bars placed near to one another, to pre- 
vent fish escaping from a pond ; the range of bars within which fires 
we made. . 
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Gratb, V. To carve on any hard substance ; to impress deeply 

GuAVirATi^o Stops. 

Gravitating stops. ^An insurance from ac* mined preparation, 
cidents, with a double gun, is completely The gravitating stops, 1 should not omit to 
effected by Mr. Joseph Manton's gravitating mention, require to be kept very clean, as 
stops, which act of themselves, to remedy the with rust or dirt under them, they will not 
serious danger of loading with a barrel cocked ; fall so readily, and thereby prevent the gun 
and, with these stops, you may, by holding the from going otf. This I name as a caution to 
gun downwards, carry both barrels cocked, a slovenly shooter, and not as an imperfec- 
through a hedge-row, with little or no danger, tion in the plan. — JJawker. 
if any circumstance could justify such deter- 1 

GkaYj or Grey,^v. White, with a mixture of black ; white or hoary with 
old age ; dark|like the close or opening of day. 

Grey horses are of different shades, from j liable to contraction, and yet that contrac- 
the lightest silver to a dark iron grey. The ‘ tion is not so often accompanied by lameness 
silver grey reminds the observer o^ the pal- as in many other horses, 
frey, improved by an admixture ^ ^ A^rab The dappled grey is generally a handsomer 
blood. He does not often exceed tourteen and better horse : all the angular points of 
hands and a half high, and is round carcassed I the iron grey are filled up, and with that 
•—light legged — with oblique pasterns, ealen- j which not only adds to symmetry, but to use. 
luted for a light carriage, or for a lady’s riding Whether as a hackney, or, the larger variety, 
— seldom subject to disease — but not very a carriage-horse, there arc fevv better,, espe- 
flcet, or capable of hard work. ^ cially as his form has been so materially 

The iron grey is usually a larger horse ; improved, and so much of his heaviness got 
highcr'iu the withers, dec{)er and thinner in rid of by the lVc‘e tise of foreign blood. — 
the carcass, more angular in all his ))ropor- There ore not, however, so m.my dappled 
tions, and in many cases a little to<» long in greys ns there usi d to he, since the bays have 
the legs. Socio, of these greys make good been bred w’ith so )nueh e.irc. The dappled 
hackneys and hunters, and especially the Irish grey, if dark at first, generally retains his 
horses ; but they arc principally used for the colour to old age. 

carriage. They have more endurance than Some of the greys approach to a nutmeg, 
the flatness of the chest would promise ; but or even bay colour. Alany of these oro 
their principal defect is their feet, which are handsome, and most of them are hardy. 

Grayling, s. The umber, a fish. 



Grayling are never found in streams that her, with some trout, into a confined water, 
run from glaciers— at least near their source ; rising from a spring in the yard at Dawn ton , 
and they are killed by cold or heat. I once the grayling all died, but the trout livea. 
I^t toixie grayling from the Tome in Septem- And in the hot summer of 1825, groat 
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numbers of large grayling died in the Avon, 
below llingwood, without doubt killed by 
the heat in July. 

The grayling lies deeper and is not so shy a 
fish as the trout ; and, provided your link is 
fine, is not apt to be scared byHhe cast of 
Hies on the water. The fineness of the link, 
and of the gut to which your flies are at- 
tached, is a most essential point, and the 
clearer the stream the finer should be the 
tackle. 1 have known good fishermen foiled 
by using a gut of ordinary thickness, though 
their flies were of the right size and <‘olour. 
Very slender transparent gut of the colour <)f| 
tlie water, is one of the most important 
causes of success in grayling lisliing. 

He is to be fished for at all times, for he. is 
rarely so much out of season as to be a bad 
lish ; and when there are flies on the water, 
be will generally take them ; but as the trout 
may be (considered as a spring and summer 
fish, so the grayling may be considered as a 
winter and autumnal fish. 

rirayling do r.ot refuse large flics ; .and in 
the Avon and Test iVl ay flies, and even moths,' 
are greedily taken in the summer by large 
grayling. Flies, likewise, that do not inhabit” 
the water, hut are blow'n from the land, arc 
gootl baits for grayling. There is no method 
more killing for large grayling, titan applying 
a gra.sshopper to tlie point of a leaded liook, 
the lead and shank of which are (covered with 
green and yellow silk, to imitate the body of 
(lie .animal. This mode of fishing is called 
sinking and drav\ iug. I have stuen it practised 
in tins river with as much success as maggot 
fisliing, and the fish taken w(n*c ail of the 
largest size ; the method being most siucccss- 
fnl in deep lioles, where the bottom was not 
visible, wliicch arc the natural haunts of such 
ti^h. In the winter, gr.ayling rise for an hour 
or two ill bright and tolerably warm weather, 
and at tliis time the smallest imitations of black 
or pale gnats that can be made, on tlu^siiiall- 
rst sized hook, succeed best in taking them. 
In March, the dark-bodied willow fly may be 
regarded a.s llie earliest lly ; llie iniitatiuii of 
which is made by a dark claret dubbing and 
and a dun hackle, or four .small starling’s wing 
feathers. The blue dun comes on in the mid- 
dle of tlic day in this month, and is imitated 
Im dun hackles for wings and legs, and an olive 
ilubliing for body, lit mild weather, in morn- 
ing and evening in this month, and t.bj^4Nngli 
April, the green tail, or grannori, coHl6ii on in 
great (juaritities, an(i is well imitated by a her 
|)hea.sant’8 wing feather, a gney or red hackle 
lor legs, and a dark peacock’s harle, or dark 
hare’s ear fur for the body, The same kind 
of fly, of a larger size, with paler wings, kills 
well in the evening, through May or June. 


The imitation of a water insect called the spi- 
der-ljyj with a lead-coloured body, and wood- 
cock’s wings, is said to be a killing bait on 
'this and other rivers, in the end of April and 
i beginning of May, but I never happened to see 
it'bn the water. The darker alder lly, in May 
and June, is taken greedily by the fish ; it is 
imitated by a dark shaded pheasant's wing, 
black harkle for legs, and a peacock’s harle, 
rilibed with red silk, for the body. At this 
season, and in Jul>, imitations of tliie black and 
red palmer worms, which 1 helievo are taken 
for black or bro\;n, or red beetles and cock, 
chafers, kill well ; and in dark weather there 
are usually very ligiit dans on the water. In 
August, imitations of the hou.se lly aod blue 
bottle, and the rc(\ and black ant fly, are taken, 
and are particularly killing after floods in au- 
tumn, when great (|uanlilies of the fly are do- 
stroyiid aad washed down the river. In this 
month, in cloudy days, pale blue duns often 
appear, and they are still more common in Sep- 
[(emh(‘r. Throughout the summer and autiinn 
ill line calm evenings, a large don fly, witJi a 
pale yellow body, is greedily taken by gray- 
linsp after sunset, and the iniiintion oT it is 
killing. la the end of October, and 
lirough November, there Ls no fly-lishing but 
in the middle of the day, when imititioiis of the 
mailer duns ma^ be used with grioif snoeess ; 
nd I have often seen the lisli sport most, and 
lly-lisiiing pursued with great sue.cess in bright 
bine, from twelve till half past two 
I'clock, after .severe frosts in the rnoniiiig , and 

once caught under these circnmsfances a 
ery fine dish of fish on the 7lli of Not ember, 
t %va.s in the year the suniuier and 

utuiiin hud been peculi.arit wet and cold, and, 
irobably in consetjoeiice oi'lbiM, tlie flies were 
ti smaller (|Uiintily at their iisuul season, and 
here were a greater pruporliun later in iho 
year. 

(irayling, if you fake your station by the 
side of a river, will rise nearer to you than 
rout, for they lie deeper, and therefore arc 
not .so much scared by an object on the bank ; 
mt they are more delicate in the choi(*,e of 
heir flies than trout, and will much oftener 
ri.se and refuse the lly. Trout, from lying 
nearer the surface, are gener.illy taken before 
grajling where the water is slightly coloured, 
or after a flood * and in rain trout usually rise 
better than grayling, though it sometimes 
happens, when great quantities of flies come 
out in rain, grayling as well as trout, are taken 
with more certainty than at any other time. 
The artificial lly, in such cases, looks like a 
wet fly, and allures even the grayling, whicli 
generally is more dilHcuit to deceive than trout 
in the same river.— A^ir Humphry Davy, 


Grease, &, The soft part of the fat; a swelling and gourdiness of the legn^ 
wiiicl^.generally happens to a horse after liis journey. 

Swelled legs, although distinct from greaxe^ It is an inllammation oC the skin of the ncel, 
are apt to degenerate into it, Tlii.s disease, sornetimeH of the fore, but oftener of the hind 
ihcretore, comes next under our (jonsideration. foot. It is not a contagious disease) al(iioU|(ti 
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wfitn it once tppean in a stable, it freqtientlyj matter, they may be dressed with an ointment 
goes throQjrh it, for it is usually to be traced composed of one part of resin, and three of 
to bad Mtame management. The skin of the lard, melted together, and one part of calamine 
heel of the horse somewhat differs from that powder added, when these begin to get cool, 
of any other part. There is a great deal of ITIie healing will be Iquickened if the cracks 
motion in the fetlock, and to prevent the skin are occasionally washed with either the vitriol 
from excoriation or chapping, it is necessary |or alum solution. A mild diuretic may here 
that it should be kept soft and pliable ; there, be given every third day, but a mild dose of 
fore, in the healthy state of the part, the skin physic will form the best medicine that can 
of the heel has h peculiar greasy feel. Under be administered. 

inflammation, the secretion of this grt^esy mat. Af(<*r (he chaps or cracks have healed, the 
ter is stopped — the heels become red. dry, legs will sometimes continue gorged and swel- 
and scurfy ; and being almost efmstantly in le<i. A flannel bandage evenly applied over 
motion, cracks soon succeed : these sometimes '4te whole of the swelled part will he very ser- 
extend, and the whole surface of the heel viceahle ; or, should the season admit of it, a 
becomes a mass of soreness, ulceration, and run at grass, partic(jlar|y spring grass, should 
fu^iis. be allowed. A blister is inadmissible, from 

The first appearance of grease is usually a the danger of bringing hack the inflammation 
dry and scurfy state of the skin of the heel, of the skin, and discharge from it ; but the 
with redness, heal and itchinoss. The heel , actual cautery, taking especial care not to 
should be well washed with soap and water ; | penetrate the skin, must occasionally be re- 
as much of the scurf should be detached sorted to. 

easily removable: white ointment composed There will be great danger in suddenly stop- 
of one dnichiu of sugar of lead, rublied down ping this discharge. Inllammntion of a more 
with an ounce of lead, will usually supple and important part has rapicMy succeeded to tho 
cool, and heal the part. injudicious attempt. The local application 

^Vhen cracks appear, the inode oftreatiAent should he directed to the abatement of the in- 
wilI4epend on their extent ami depth. If they llainniation. The poultices just referred to 
are hut slight, a lotion composed of a solution should he diligently used night and day, and 
of two drachms of idue vitriol, or four of alum, especially the carrot poultice ; and, when the 
in a pint of water, will often speedily dry them heat and tenderness and stillness of motion 
up and close tncbii. But if the cracks are have diminished, astringent lotions may bo 
deep, with an ichorous discharge, and the applied : either the alnm lotion, or a strong 
lameness considerable, it will lie necessary to decoction of oak bark, changed, or used alter- 
poultice the heel. A poultice of linseed meal nately, but not mixed. The cracks should 
will be the most cflcctual, unless the discharge likewise be dressed with the ointment above 
is thin and olleiisive, when an ounce of finely mentioned; ami the moment the horse caa 
powdered charcoal should be mixed with tbe hear it,- a flannel bandage should be put on, 
linseed meal, or a poultice maybe made with reaching from the coronet, to three or four 
carrots boiled soft, and mashed. The eflica- inches above the swelling. 
cy^|of a carrot poultice is seldom sufliciently Walking exercise should be resorted to as 
appreciated in cases like these. soon as the horse is able to bear it, and this 

When the inflammation and pain have evi- by degrees mav be increased to a gentle trot, 
dently subsided, and tbe cracks discharge good — The Horse. 


Greasy, a. Oily, fat, unctuous; smeared with grease, 

Greaves, s. The offal of chandlers ; the animal matter which remains 
after the tallow has been extracted. Greaves mixed with oatmeal make 
excellent feeding for dugs. 

Grebe, s. A water-fowl. 


The bills of this genus are compressed on Brisson, Pennant, and Latham, have sepa- 
tho^sides, and though not large, are linn and rated them, Tlie grebes are almost corlti- 
atrong, straight and sharp pointed : nostrils nually upon the water, where they are 
linear j a bare space between the bill and the remarkable for their agility ; at sea they 
eyes ; tongue slightly cloven at the end i body . cm to sport with the waves, through which 
depressed; feathers thickly set, compact, they seem to dart with the greatest case, anr^ 
very smooth, and glossy ; wings short, sea- • in swimming, slide along, as it were without 
pulars long ; no tail ; legs placed far behind, j any apparent effort upon the surface, with 
much compressed, or flattened on the sides * wonderful velocity ; they also dive to a great 
and serrated behind with a double row of depth in pursuit of their prey. They frequent 
notches ; toes furnished on each side with fresh winter lakes and inlets of rivers as well 
membranes ; the inner toes broader than the as the ocean , to which they are obliged to 
outer ; the nails broad and flat. resort in severe seasons, when the forifler are 

This gen^ is ranked by Ray Liniifeus , bound up by the ice. No cold or damp can 
with the diver and guillemot; but as thej penetrate their thick, close plumage, which 
grebes differ materi^y from those birds, ' looks as it were ^glazed on tlie surface, and 
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by which they arc VtinMed, \Nliilc they have I length, and thirty in breadth. The 
Open water, to brave ti»e rigours of the cold- bill is al)out two inelu's ami a quarter long, 
est winter. TIk'v can take wing from th«; dark at the tip, and red at llu‘ base ; the bare 
water, or drop from an ('minenee, and lly stripe, or e«)re, het\vi*en the bill and eyes is 
with great swiftiievss to a (amsideraljh* dis- in the breeding season red, afterwards change 
tance. ; hut wlion they hapi^en to alight on to dusky; iriiUs line pale crimson. Tlvo 
the land, are }ielj)iess, for they cannot either lieatl, in adult males, is furnislied with a 
rise from llie flat surfa(‘e of the gi(»imd, or :reat quanlityof fealhers, wliich form a kind 
make; iimeli progA ss in walking U|) m it. d' rntf, snrromulmg tlie iip[)er part of the 
On shore liiey ^it with the body erect, tami- leek ; rhosetm each siiie of the head, beldtid, 
monly upon the whole length of their legs, arc longttr tlian the rest, and standout lilco 
and, ill attempting to regain thi; water, they ears: this ruff is of a bright ferruginous 
awkwardly waddle forward in the same colour, edged on the under side with black, 
position ; and, if by any intcrrui>tiou they The up})er parts of the plumage arc ot a 
happen to fall on tlieir belly, they sprawl with sooty or mouse-coloured Ijrown ; the under 
their feet, and flap their short wings as if parts of a glossy or silvery white ; the inner 
they were wounded, and may easily be taken ridge of the wing is wdiite ; the secondaries 
by the hand, for they cun make no other of the Srame colour, forming an oblique bar 
defence than by striking violently with their across the wing when closed : the outsides 
sharp-pointed beak. They live upon fish, of the legs arc dusky, the inside and toes of 
and it IS said, also upon fresh-water and sea- a pale green. 

weeds. They are generally very fat and This species is common in the fens and 
heavy in proportion to their size. lakes in various parts of England, where 

The females generally build their nests in they breed and rear their young. The female 
the holes of the rocky precipices which over- conceals her nest among the flags and reeds 
hang the sea -shores ; and those which breed which grow in the water, upon which it is 
on r^es, make theirs of withered reeds and said to float, and tliat siie hatches her eggs 
rushes, &c., and fix it among the growing amidst the moisture which oozes through it. 
stalks of a tuft, or bush, of such like herbage, It is made of various kinds of dried fibres, 
close by the water's edge. They lay from stalks, and leaves of water plants, and (Pen- 
two to four eggs at one Imtching. nant says) the roots of bugbame, stalks of 

The skins of these birds are dressed with w*ter-lily, pond-weed, and water-violet ; 
the feathers on, and made into wtrm beauti- and he asserts, that when it happens to be 
ful tippets muffs ; the unaer part only is blown from among the reeds, it floats about 
used for this purpose, and a skin of one of updn the surface of the open water, 
the species sells as high as fom teen shillings. These birds are met wiih in almost every 
Great Crested Grebe. — ( Greater Crested lake in the northern parts of Eurone, as far 
Doukerf Car Goose^ Ash-coloured Loon, or as Iceland, and southward to the Mediterra- 
Gaunit Colymbus cristatm^ Linn ; Le GrSbe nean ; they are also found in various parts 
kuppiy BiTFF.)~This bird is the largest of of America. 

the grebes, weighing about two pounds and Tippet Grebe, Greater Dabchickf or Greater 
a and measuring twenty -one in hes Loon.--{Co}yndmsurinator,hiw»li9 
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Buff.)— TW s bird differs from ttes last only 
in being somewhat less, in having its neck, 
in most specimens, striped downward on the 
Bides with narrow lines of dusky and white, 
and in having no crest. 

Modern ornitliologists begin to suspect, 
that the tippet grebe is the female of the 
great crested grebe, or a young bird of that 
species- Latham says, “ It is with some 
reluctance, that we pen our doubts concern- 
ing the identity of this, as a species, at least 
as being distinct from the great crested grebe, 
in contradiction to what former authors have 
recorded on the subject. It is certain that 
the last named bird varies exceedingly at 
different periods of life ; and we are likewise 
as certain, that the birds which have been 
point (‘d out to us as the Geneva grebes, have 
been been no other than young ones of the 
grt;at crested, not having yet attained the 
crest ; and whoever will compare llrisson’s 
three figures of the birds in question, will 
find ( the crest excrepted ) that they all exactly 
euincidd, allowing for their different periods 
of ages 

Hared (hehe. — This bird measnrcjfr about 
twelve inches in length, and twenty two from 
tip to tip of the wings. The bill is black, 
ineliiiing to red towards the base, rather 
slender, nqarjy an inch lc'i>g, and slightly 
bent upwards at tlu*. point, lore, and iritles j 
red ; tlie head is tliickly set and enlarged j 
with leathers of a sooty black colour, except 
two large loose and spreailingorange-eolonrcd 
tufts, which take their rise behind each ey»*, 
flow’ Ijat^kwards, and nearly meet at their 
tips, the neck and iqtper parts of the plumage 
are black, the under parts of a glossy white ; 
the sides e.re a rusty eliesnut colour ; legs 
greenish black. The male and female are 
iiearlv alike, oidy the latter is not furnished 
or puffed up about the head with such a 
quantity of feathers. 

This species is not numerous in the British 
isles, reiinant says they inhabit and breed 
in the fens near SpoUpis Lincolnshire, and 
that the female malK|| nest not unlike that 
of the crested grebe^nd lays four or five 
small white eggs. Tlie eared grebe is found 
in the nortlieru regions of Europe, as far as 
Iceland, and also met with in southern cli- 
mates. The circumnavigator Bougainville 
says, it is called the “ Diver with spectacles, 
in tlie Falkland Islands. 

Daskif Grebe, Jilaek and While Dabchick^ 
(Coly mbits myricans, Linn. La petite Grebe 
Buff.)— T his species measures about an inch 
less in length, and two in breadth, than the 
last. The bill is more than an inch long, and 
of a pale blue colour, with reddish edges ; 
lore and orbits red ; irides bright yellow : the 
Upper part of the head, hinder part of the 
neck, scapulars, and rump, .are of a dark 
Booty or a mouse-coloured brown ; the fea- 
thers on the back are nearly of the same 
colour, but glossy, and with greyish edges ; 

ridge of the wings and secondary quiilf 


jure white, the rest of the wing dusky. There 
is a pale spot before each eye ; the cheeks 
and throat are white ; the forepart of the 
neck is light brown; and the breast and 
belly are white and glossy like satin ; the thighs 
and vent are covered with dirty white downy 
feathers ; the legs are white behind, dusky 
on the outer side, and pale blue on the inner 
sides and shins ; the toes and webbed mem- 
branes are alse blue on the upper sides, and 
dark underneath. 

Jied-necked Grebe C Colymbus suhscrista- 
tus, I^Jouyris, Buff.) — This bird measures, 
from the bill to the rump, seventeen inches ; 
to the end of the toes twenty -one ; and 
weighs eighteen ounces and three quarters. 
The bill is about two inches long, dusky or 
horn -coloured on the ridge and tip, and on 
the sides of it, towards the corners of the 
mouth, of a reddish yellow ; the underside ol 
the iow’er mandible is also of the latter eoloijr ; 
lore dusky ; irides dark hazel ; tl»e cheeks 
and throat are of a dirty or greyish w hite 
the upper part of the head is black, with a 
greyish cast, and the feathers are lengthened 
on each side, on a line with the eyes back 
ward, so as to look like a i)air of rounuetl 
ears — these it can raise or depress at plea - 
sure ; the fore part and sides of tlie nei^k are (.f 
a dingy brown, mixed witli feathers of a bright 
rusty red ; the upper parts of the plumage are 
of a darkish mouse-coloured blown, lightest 
on the wing-coverts, deepest on the scapulai s 
and rump, and edged with grey on tlie shoul 
dens , the under parts arc of a glossy white 
like 'satin, mottled with iiidistiiiet brownish 
spots ; primary quills brownish tawny, with 
dark-coloured tips ; secondaries white : outer 
sides of the legs dusky, inner sides sallow 
green ; webs of the outer toes flesh colour, 
middle ones redder, and the inner ones orange. 

Pennant supposes the red-necked grebe to 
be only a variety of the great crested grebe ; 
but Latham, who has been furni.shed with 
several specimens, is of opinion that it is a 
distinct species, lie describes the adult males 
in full feather, as having their necks of an 
uniform reddish eliesnut ; and the younger 
birds, when they have not obtained their full 
plumage, to be only partially spotted on then 
necks with that colour. 

iiittie Grebe, JJabiehickf Small Voucher 
Dipper, or J)id(ipper (Colymbus minutus, 
Linn. ; Le Castaijneaux, Buff.) This is the 
least of the grebe tnhe, weighing only between 
six and seven ounces, and measuring, to the 
rump, ten inches, to the end of the toes 
. thirteeu, and abc^it sixteen from tip to tip 
I of the wings. The bill is scarcely an inch 
long, of a dusky reddish colour ; irides hazel ; 
the head is thickly clothed with a downy kind 
of soft leathers, which it can puff up to a 
great size, or lay down flat at pleasure ; tho 
cheeks are mostly of a bay colour, fading 
towards the cliiii and throat into a yellowish 
white. The neckt breast, and all the upper 
partsof the plumage, are of a brown orcbesnot 
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colour, tinged with red, lis^litest on the times upon rivertp but leldom not to 
Tuiitp : the nelly is white, clouded with ash- sea. Its food is of *he same kind, wind its 
colour, mixed with red: thighs and vent habits much the same as those of the other 
giey : jjrCaier quills dark brown ; the lesser grebes. • 

whi*'e on their inner webs : legs dirty olive This species of the grebe is an inhabitant of 
green. ' both Europe and' America. 

The little grebe is a true aquatic, fur it Jflark chin yiebe . — This bird is describ<Ml 
seldom quits the water, nor ventures beyond as being larger than the last. Chin black : 
the sedgy margins of the lake where it has forepart of the neck lerriiginous ; hinder part 
taken up its abode. It is a most excellent mixed with dusky ; belly cinereous and silver 
diver, and can remain a long lime under water, intermixed. Inhabits Tiree, one of the lle- 
iti pursuit of its prey, or to shun danger, brides. — Latham, 

It is found in almost every lake, and some-| 

Grkkdy, a. Ravenous, voracious, hunj^ry ; eag*or. 

Grekn, a. Having a colour formed by compounding blue and yellow ; 
flourishing, fresh ; new, fresh, as a green wound ; unripe, immature 
young. 4 

Green, s. One of the seven original colours; a grassy plain. 

To ihja yreon . — Boil your stulV to a very ] ligbte.st, which will green in a very few mi- 
rich yellow, in turmeric, lift it, and add near nutes. You will destroy the greens if lliev 
a teaspooniul of best madder; boil it for live take too muuli of the blue : you must alleiid 
minutes, and draw what you want for tlic llrsl them closely till you lini.sb. 'I’hese are iliu 
Bhade ; add a teaspoouful and a half of ma<l- riche.st of all greens, and fast colours. 'J’lie 
cler, and boil for tho same length of time, and ligl^est of them, or the next, are used for the 
for as many shades as you want; follow the green rail and iSeplernber-grecn fox. If yon 
same plan to four or live shades ; wash them want your greens liner, pul less tnuilder, and 
well iu wafer, then in urine, as in the other re- do not boil .so long ; you must here be guided 
cipes. Wring them and green them, one by by your eye.— O/d iiecqw. 
oae, in the greening-val ; beginning with the 

Green, v. To make green. 

Green I' INCH, ft. \ small bird. 

Greensha.vkeij Godwit, or Greenleggrd Horseman, (^Scolopax 
tis, Linn ; Za Barge variccy Bufe.) 



The greenshank is of a slender and elegant 
lUBwe, and its weight small in proportion to 
hs length and dimensions, being only about 
mx ounces ; although it measures from the tip 
tfiM beak io the end of its tail fourteen inches, 


and to the toes twenty, and from tip to tip of 
the wings twenty-live. The bill is about 
two inches and a half long, straight and aleo* 
der : the upper mandible black ; the nnder 
reddish at its base. The upper parts of its 
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pluma^a are >pa1e browoUli Mb ootoar*; bat 
eaoli leather is marked down the shaft with 
gic'ssjr broiiae hrowii ; the under parts, and 
ruin|), are of a pu^e ^vi ite : a whitish streak 
passes over each eye; liie quill feathers are 
dusky, plain on the ouUr wehs ; hut the inner 
ones are speck lc<l vvilli white spots : the tail 
is while, crossed with dark waved bars : the 
legs are long , hare about two inches above 
the knees, and of a dark. green colour : the 
ouler.loe is connected by a membrane to the 


middle one, as far as the first joint.i 
This species is not numerous in England, 
but they appear in small flocks in the winter 
season, oo the sea-shore and the adjacent 
marshes ; their summer residence is in the 
northern regions of Russia, Siberia, &c., 
where they are said to be in great plenty ; 
they are also to be met with in various parts 
of both Asia and America. Their flesh, like 
all the rest of this genus, are well-flavoured, 
and esteemed good eating. — Bewick, 


Grkoaihous, a. Going in flocks or herds. 

Ghkvjiound, A*. A tall fleet dog that chases by sight. Of this species 
the varieties are numerous, and are generally named after the coun- 
tries to which they originally belong. 



The Irish greyhoniid* — ( Canis Graius'Hi’- 
hernicusy Ray.) — This is one of the largest 
of the canine race, with an air at once beau- 
tiful, atriking, and majestic. He has been 
known to grow to th^ extraordinary height 
of four feet, allliough tli^ general standard is 
about three feet. 

Jn shape, the Irish greyhound somewhat 
resembles the coininoii greyhound, only that 
be is much larger, and more muscular in his 
formation ; clumsy iii all his diiVerent parts, 
and is quite unserviceable for hunting either 
the stag, fox, or hare. His chief use, in for- 
mer times, was in clearing the country of 
wolves and wild hoars, for which his great size 
and strength peculiarly adapted him. 

The colour of the Irish greyhound is a pale 
cinnamon or fawn. His aspect is mild, and 
his disposition gentle and peaceable. It is 
said he is greatly an overmateh for either the 
niastiir or bull dog; and when lie fights, be 
generally seizes his antagonist by the back, 
and shakes him to death, which bis great 
ftrength enables him to do with ease. 

, JII. Buflbn supposes the great Danish dog 


to be only a variety of the Irish greyhound ; 
and Mr. Pennant was of opinion that the 
French matin ami the Albian dog were also 
rarieties of the same. 

The Irish greyhound is now rarely to bo 
mot with even in his own country. 

Aylmer Bourke Lambert, £sq., one of the 
vice-presidents of the Linnscan ^Society, took 
the measurement of one of the Marquis of 
Sligo’s dogs, which was as follows : — From 
the point of the nose to the tip of the tail, six- 
ty one inches ; tail, seventeen and a half inches 
long ; from tlie tip of ihe nose to the back part 
of the skull, ten inches ; from the back part 
of the skull to the beginning of the tiul, 
thirty-three inches ; from the toe to the top 
of the fore-shoulder, twenty-eight inches and 
a half ; length of the leg sixteen inches ; 
from the top of the hind toes to the hind 
shoulders, thirteen inches ; from the point of 
the nose to the eye, four inches and a half; 
the ears, six inches long ; round the widest 
part of the belly, (about three iuchea from 
the forelegs,) thirty -live inches j twenty>siK 
inches round the niuder peirtf close to too 
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hind legs ; the hair short and smooth ; the 
colour of some brown and white, of others 
black and white. 

They seemed good-tempered animals, but, 
from the accounts Mr. Lambert received, it 
is obvious that they must have degenerated, 
particularly in point of size. 

Dr. Goldsmith says he has seen a dozen of 
these dogs, and assures us the largest was 
about four feet high, and as tall as a calf of a 
year old. 

Scollisk Hitfhland Greyhound or Wo!/ Do</, 
(Cnnh Caledon ius .) — This is a large and 

i iowerful dog, nearly equal in size to the 
[ri.‘<h greyhound. His general aspect is com- 
manding and fierce ; his head is long, and 
muzzle rather sharp ; his cars pendulous, but 
not long , his eyes large, keen, and penetrat- 
ing, haif concealed among tlie long, still’, 
bristly hair with which his face is covered i 
Ins body is very strong and muscular, deep- 
cliested, tapering towards the loins, and his 
hack sliglilly arched ; his hind-quarters are 
furfi’shtid with large prominent muscles ; atnl 
his legs are long, strongboned, and straight, 
— a combination of qualities wbieb gives him 
that speed and long duration in the chase for ^ 
whuih he Is so eminently distingifl.^hed. His 
hair is sliaggy mid wiry, of a reddish colour, 
mixed with white : his tail is rough, which 
he carries somewhat in the manner of a stag- 
Iwuiul, but not (luitc so erect. 

This is the dog formerly used by the high- 
land chieftains of Scotland in their grand 
liuniing parties, and is in all probability the 
same noble dog used in the time of Ossian. 

'fhe S(3otch Highland greyhound will either 
hunt in packs or singly. 

The llussum Grey hound ^ — ( Cams Grains 
Jiorealis. ) This is a large and powerful dog, 
nearly equal in strength to the Irish grey- 
hound, which he also resembles in shape ; 
his hair is long and bushy, and his tail forms 
a spiral curl, but which in the chase stands 
nearly straight behind him. Tlie colour of 
the Russian greyhound is generally of a dark 
umber brown, but sometimes black: his 
coat is rough and shaggy. 

When the Russian greyhound loses sight 
of the hare, he runs by the scent. Indeed, 
when parties go out a coursing, this dog even 
endeavours to find game. He is a very power- 
ful animal, and is freipiently used either in 
amall packs, or with other dogs, to hunt the 
wild boar, deer, or wolf, the latter of which 
a good hound will kill single-handed. But 
R is the deer principally that he hunts.— 
When used in coursing, he is slipped in the 
same manner as isuractised in thiscoutnry. 

I ^ The Scotch Greyhound, ( Canis Grains Sco- 
?•*•**) — Tliis dog, in point of form, is similar 
in all respects to the common greyhound, 
differing only in its being of a larger size, and 
the hair being wiry, in place of that beautiful 
sleekness which distinguishes the coat of the 
other. Their colour for the most part is of a 
reddish brown or sandy hue, although thevare 


sometimes to be met with quite black. I saw 
some powerful animals of this description in 
the north of Ireland, in possession of tlie small 
farmer and peasants of the mountainous dis- 
tricts. They are said to be the only clogs which 
are capable of ciatching the hares which inha- 
bit those mountain ranges,-;-the common 
greyhound wanting strength for such a labo- 
rious chase. These dogs in Ireland are al- 
most universally dark iron grey, with very 
strong grizzly hair, and are much superior 
in many respects to any I have seeri in ,Seot,- 
land. I remark a peculiarity in those Iri^h 
hounds, which was that of havitig very small 
but extremely brilliant and penetrating hazel- 
colourcd eyes ; their teeth were also very 
strong and long. 

We are informed by Topscl, that the dog 
was used for tracing thieves in !Scutland, ami 
also on the borders of England, and that lu; 
had an excellent sense of smelling. Evmi at 
the presetit d.iy lie has the sense in a more 
acute state than the cjornmon greyhound ; 
and it is probable that in early times he was 
still more distinguished by aii active power 
of 

Tile Italian Greyhound, ( Canis Grains 
Ilalianits .) — Is about half the .size of tiu 
common greyhound, and is pc'i fectly similar 
in form. His shape? is excpnsilely heautifid, 
and he has a most delicate ap.ie nance. Tlu 
gc^neral (Colour of this handsome dog is a^iale 
mouse brown, sable, or white. Tlie skin is 
very sleek, and the hair extremely fine* and 
short. He does not thrive HP 11 in Great 
Britain, tlu; climate being too cold for liis 
delicjate constitution. 

The Italian gri^yhound is too simdlto have 
sufficient speed for taking a hare, and is in 
conse<|ucuce m‘vcr cmiployed in the ehafte, 
his principal use being an attendant on the 
griNit. In Italy, men of rank are frequently 
seen either walking or riding followed by 
several of these clogs. 

Turkish Greyhound, ( Canis Kf^ptiu^, 
Linn.) — This is a diminutive variety of the 
greyhound, probably reduecul to its smallest 
size from the influence of climate. It is lit- 
tle more than half the hulk of the Italian 
greyhound, and like the same animal, both in 
this country and Italy, is an attenda.it ou 
people of rank, and usually kept as a pet. 

The Turkish greyhound is quite naked, 
with only a few scattercul hairs on its tail. 
The colour of the skin is leaden or black, 
and has all the appearance of leather. His 
ears are long and erect. This clog is said to 
possess great attachment to his master. — 
M^c have heard of one wdiieh belonged to a 
pacha who was beheaded, that laid itself 
down on the body of his murdered master 
and expired* 

It is said that the greyhound of Great Bri- 
tain, when taken to Turkey, c^uickly degene- 
rates, and becomes a poor spiritlc;ss aninifi!, 
, ./ithout the least desire for sporting, 'this 
I is nit peculiar to tlie greyhouud, but 
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extends to all dogs brought from temperate 
ciiniiates. 

Sonniiii, who travelled through the Otto- 
man empire, mentions that he endeavouredf 
by every means in his power, to ascertain 
whether this singular dog was really a native 
of Turkey, but that he had sought in vain 
for it in that country. He further remarks, 
that it is not in the temperate climate of 
Turkey that dogs lose their hair, nur even 
under the burning sui^of l£gypt.^ 


'rhe breeding of the gre/honnd is recom- 
mended to be from the well tried and best 
bitclics, as an indifferent dog was supposed 
from such a cross, to get better whelps than 
if the excellence was inverted, and the bitch 
but tolerable; the surest way to have the 
whelps excellent, is to have sire and dam 
good, and not to exceed four years old ; if 
any inequality in their age, it is recom- 
mended to be on the bitch/s side, provided 
the dog be young.— Brown. 


Gkig, s, a small eel. 

(* III MALKIN, 5. A cat. 

Grin, t>. To aet the teeth together, and withdraw the lips ; to fix the teeth 
as in anguish. 

GiiirK, V. To hold with the fingers closed ; to catch eagerly ; to seize ; to 
clutch. 

GiiisrLK, s. A cartilage. 

Gristly, a. Cartilaginous. 

Giut, »?. The coarse part of meal ; oats husked, or coarsely ground ; sand ; 
rough hard particles; a kind of fish. 

Grizzle, s. A niixtnre of \vhi(% and black ; grey. 

(xRi/zLED, .'5. Interspersed with grey. * 

Groat, s, A piece valued at fourpence ; groats, oats that have the hulls 
taken oft’., 

Grcxicjinkss, A disease incident to horses. * 


The peculiar knuckling over of the fetlock in the foot, where the flexor tendon runs over 
j<»int. and towering of the whole of the fore- the navicular bone. It seems oftenest to be a 
leg, known oy the name of grongimss^ and want of power in the ligaments of the joints 
w'hich is so often seen in old and over-worked generally, produced by frequent and severe 
horstis, is seldom an aflfi ction of either the | sprains, or by ill-judged and cruel exertion ; 
fetlock or the pastern-joints simply, although ' and, in the majority of eases, admits of no 
these have their full share in the mischief remedy ; especially as dissection often dis- 
tliat has been produced by tasking the poor covers ulceration within the joints, and of 
animal beyond its strength. Sometimes it is the membrane which lines the cartilage, and 
ditKeult to fix on any particular joint ; at even of the cartilage itself, which it was im- 
others, it seems to be traced to a joint deep possible to reach or to remove. 

Gro#m, A servant that takes care of the stable. 

Groove, ft. A deep cavern or hollow;^ a channel or hollow cut with a tool. 
GkovSS, 05. Thick, corpulent ; inelegant; coarse, rough, opposite to delHBate. 
(xRorNo-nAiT, A bait^luadeof barley or malt boiled, thrown into the 
place where fish are to be collected. 

Oro UNO LING, s. A fish which keeps at the bottom of the water, 

(fRoi'SK, 8. A kind of fowl, a heathcock. 


77<#» Wood Grouse, Cock rf the Wood, or 
Copercalzie, — (^Teirao nrogalliis, Linn; Lc 
fftand Coq de Bruyere^ ByFK,)— This bird is 
as large as the turkey, is about two feet nine 
inches in length, and weighs from twelve to 
litteeii pounds. The bill is very strong, con- 
vex, an<l of a horn colour ; over each eye there 
is a naked skin, of a bright red colour; the 
eyes are ha'cel ; the nostrils are «inaii, and 
ainiost hid under a covering of short feathers, 
which extend under the throa]^, a. id are there 
much longer tlian the rest, and of a black 
colour ; the head and nack arae legautly mark- 


ed with small transverse lines of black and 
grey, as are also the hack and wings, but more 
irregularly ; the breast is black, richly glos- 
sed with green on the upper part, and mixed 
with a few while feathers on the belly .and 
thighs ; the sides are marked like the neck 
the tail consists of eighteen feathers, which 
are black, those on the sides are marked with 
a few while s}>ots ; the legs are very stout, 
and covered with brown feathers; the toe* 
are furnished on eacli side with a strong pec- 
tinated iiieiii branc. The female is ooaaider- 
ably less than the male, and diSer* irom nter 
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greatly in her colours ; her throat is red ; the 
transverse bars on tlie licadf neck, and hack, 
are red and black ; the breast is of a pale 
oran^re eolour ; belly barred with orange .and 
black, the top o( each feather white ; the back 
and win}2;s are mottled with reddish brown 
and black ; the scapulars tipped with whit 
the tail is of a deep rust colour, barred with 
black, and tipped with white. 

This beautiful kind is found chiefly in lii^h 
tnountainoiis rogioiis, and is ver) rare in 
Great llritain. Mr. Pennant mentions one, 
as an uncommon iiistaricu, which was shot 
near Tnverness. It was formeily met with 
in Ireland, but is now supposed to be extinct 
there. In Russia, Sweden, and other north, 
ern countries, it is very common ; it lives in 
the forests of pine with which those countries 
abound, and feeds on the cones of fir trees, 
which, at some seasons, give an unpleasant 
flavour to its ilesh, so as to render it unlit for 
the table ; it likewise eats various kinds of 
plants and berries, particularly the juniper. 
Earjiy in the spring the season for pairing 
commences ; during this period the cock 
places himself on an eminence, where he dis- 
plays a variety of pleasing attitudes ; the fea- 
thers on his head .stand erect, liis neck swells, 
his tail is displayed, and his wings trail 
almost on the ground ; his eyes sparkle, and 
he scarlet patch on each side of his head, 
jssumes a deeper dye ; at the some time he 
litters his weiUkiiowii cry, which has been 
compared to the sound produced by the whet- 
ting of a scathe ; it may be heard at a con- 
siderable distance, and never fails to draw 
round him liis faithful mates. The female 
lays from eight to sixteen eggs, which are 
white, spotted with yellow, and larger than 
those of the common nen ; for this purpose she 
obooses some secret spot, where she can sit 
la aeonrity ; she covers her eggs carefully 
with leaves, when she is under the ne- 


cessity of leaving them in search of food. I’lia 
young follow the hen as soon as they nro 
iiatmied, sometimes with part of the shell at- 
tached to them. 

The Htack Grouse^ Black (tame: or Black 
Cock. — (Tetrao Tttrix, Lixt^; Le Caq (let 
Bt'uycre a({uwnc foarchncy KUPF.) — This bird, 
though not larger than the coiiiinoii hen, weighs 
nearly four pounds : its length is about one 
foot ten inches, breadth two feet nine. The 
hill is black, the eyes dark blue ; below each 
eye there is a spot of dirty whfte colour, and 
above a larger one, of a bright scarlet, which 
extends almost to the lop of the head ; the ge- 
neral colour of the pliiiriage is a deep black, 
richly glossed with blue on thenrek uiid rump ; 
the lesser wing coverts are dusky brown ; the 
greater are white, which extends to the ridge 
of the wing, forming a spot of that colour on 
the Khoiilder w’hcn the wing is cIoslmI , the 
(|uills are brown, tlic lower parts and lips of 
the secondaries are white, forming a bar of 
white across the wing ; there is likewise a 
spot of white on the bastard wing ; the fea- 
thers of the tail are almost square at the ends, 
and, when iftread out, form a curve on each 
side ; the under tail coverts are of a pure 
white ^ the legs and thighs are of a dark brown 
colour, mottled with white ; the toes are 
toothed on the edges like tliose of former .spe- 
cies. In some of our specimens the nostrils 
were thickly covered with feathers, whil.st in 
others they were quite bare, probably owing 
to the diil'erentages of the birds. 

These birds, like the former, are found 
chiefly in the high situations in the northern 
parts of our island ; they are common in Rus- 
sia, Siberia, and other northern countries : 
they feed on various kinds of berries and other 
fruits, the produce tif wild and mountainous 
places : in summer they frequently come down 
from their lof|^ situations for the sakeof feetf* 
ing on corn. They do not pair, bat on tbo 
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return of fipnng^, the males nsseinlile in (^rea 
numbers »t their aocu* (orneci renorts on tli 
lops of Ihe liin;h and lieatiiv inountniriH, whei 
the contest for superiiirhy commences, am 
cnntinueH with great hitteineNS till the vaa 
^iiislied are put to flight : the victors, beinj 
left ill pOMsesKion of the field, place thcrnselve 
on an cniiiieiice, clap their wings, and witi 
loud cries, give notice lo their feinalo, win 
iinnicdiately resort to the spot. It is 8 ai< 
(tiai each cock has two or three hens, whici 
se-m parlirnlarl^ attached to him. The fe- 
male is about one-third less than ihe male, 
and dlfl’crs from him considerably in colour, 
li^'r (ail is likewise much less forked. Sin 
. m.ikes an artless nest on the ground, when 
she lays six or eight eggs of a yellowish co. 
lour, with freckles and spots of a rusty brown 
'rile yoiing cocks, at first, resemble the mo. 
ther, atul do not acquire their male garb til 
Inwu-rds the end of autuimi, when the piiimag. 
gradmilly changes to a deeper colour, am 
assumes that of a bluish black, which it af- 
terwards retains. 

It(*d (iroHse^ UhI Game.^ Got cork, or'^fwh 
<'Oik . — {Tetrao iScofirus, LtNN ; L*AUa<jaa^ 
— 'rile length of this bird is li^^eeti 
inehes ; the weight about nineteen ounces. 
The hill is black ; the e>eH hazel ; the nostrils 
shaded with small red and black feathers; a 
the base of the lower hill there is a white spo 
on each side ; 'the throat is red : each eye i> 
niched with a large naked spot, of a bright 
scarlet colour; the whole upper port of the 
body is heautifiiily mottled with deep red and 
black, which gives it (he appeanincc of tor. 
toise.shell ; the breast and iteiiy are of a pur. 
plisli hue, cros.Hcd with small dusky'ines; 
the tail consists of sixteen feathers of equal 
length, the four middlemost barred with red, 
the others black ; the quills are dusky ; the 
legs are clothed with soft white feathers down 
to the claws, which are strong, and of a light 
colour. The female is somewhitt lass ; the 
naked skin above each eye is not so conspi- 
cuous, and the colours of her plumage in ge- 
neral are iniicli lighter tium those of the mule. 

This bird is found in great plenty in the 
wild, heathy, and iiiountauioiis tracts in the 
northern counties of England; ^is likewise 
common in Wales and the Highlftds of Scot- 
land. Mr. Pennant supposes it to l>e pecu- 
liar to Britain ; those found in the mountain, 
oua parts of France, Spain, Italy, and else- 
where, as mentioned by M. tintroii, are very 
probably varieties of tliis kind, and no doubt 
would breed with it. It is to he wished that 
attempts were more frequently made to intro- 
duce a greater variety of these useful birds 
into this country, to stock our waste and bar- 
ren moors with a rich fund of delicate and 
wholesome food; but till the legislature sliall 
alter or abrogate our very unequal and iiiju- 
diciouB game laws, there hardly remains a 
single hope for the preservation of such birds 
of this species as we now have. 

Red grouse pair in spring ; ilte female lays 
eight or ten eggs on the ground. Tl-e voung 


ones follow (be 'hen the whole summer; a 
soon as they have attained their full size, they 
unite in flocks of forty or fifty, and are then 
exceedingly shy and wild. 

White Grouscj White Gam$t or Ptmrmgan, 
— (Tetrao Lagifus^ LiNN ; La Lagopeek, 
Buff.) — 'I’liis bird is nearly the same size 
as the red grouse. Its bill is black ; the 
upper parts of its body are of a pale brown 
or asli colour, mottled with small dusky spots 
and bars ; the bars on the head and neck are 
somewhat broader, and are mixed with white ; 
the under parts are white, as are also (be 
wings, excepting the shafts of the quills, which 
are black. This is its summer dress, which 
in winter is changed to a pure white, except- 
ing that in the male there is a black line be- 
tween the cill and the eye. The tail consists 
of sixteen feathers ; the two middle ones are 
ash-cofoured in summer and white in winter ; 
the next two are slightly marked with white 
near the ends ; the rest are wholly blaglc ; 
the upper tail coverts are long, and almost 
cover tne tail. The white grouse is fond of 
lofty situations, where it braves the severest 
cold ; it is found in most of the northern 
parts of Europe, even as far as Greenland, 
.n thi-s country it is to be met with on 
the summits of some of our highest hills, 
jhiefly in the highlands of Scotland, in the 
Hebrides and Orkneys, and sometimes, but 
rarely, on the lofty hills of Cumberland and 
\\ ah*s. Butfon, speaking of this bird, says 
hat it avoids the solar heat, and prefers the 
liting frosts on the tops of mountains ; for 
s the snow melts on tlie swles of the moun- 
ains, it constantly ascends till it gains the 
aimmit, wheredt forms Iioles and burrows 
1 the snow. They pair at the same time as 
iie red grouse ; the female lays eight or ten 
ggs, w'hich are white spotted with brown, 
ihe makes no nest, but deposits them on the 
;round. In winter they tly in flocks, and 
.re so little accustomed to the sight of man, 
iiat they are easily shot or taken in a snare, 
'hey feed on the wdld productions pf the 
ills, wdiich sometimes give the flesh a bit- 
3r but not unpalatable taste ; it is clark- 
olourcd, and, according to M. Bulfon, has 
omewhat the flavour of a hare. * * 

Hunting for grouse during the basking 
.our of the day is rigidly prohibited by all 
lentleinen who compile sporting directories!; • 
nd yet every shooter knows, that at these 
•roscribed hours himself is commonly on 
he moors. Morning and evening, when the 
lirds are on foot in seaveh of food, is un- 
oubtedly preferable to the duller portion of 
day, when they are accustomed to in- 
ulgp in a snstff. But, genciMlly, some con- 
klcrahle distance must be travelled before 
lie sportsman can reach his beat from his 
uarters. The morning is consumed on 
iOrseback, or in the shooting-cart ; the same 
*ad must be again accomplished before 
ght ; and hence the middle of the day isy 
•f necessity, the portion devoted to pursuit 
of game. 
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To find the birds when, satisiied with food, cejisary, the ptaees to be beaten are comna* 
they leave the moor to bask in some favour- ratively few, anti the sportsman's eye readily 
ite haunt) requires both patience and expc- detects the spot whcie the pack is sure to oe 
rience ; and here the mountain-bred sports- discovered. He leaves the open feeding- 
man proves his superiority over the less- grounds for heathery knowes and sheltered 
practised shooter. The packs then lie closely, vallevs ; and while the uninitiated wearies 
and occupy a small surface on some sunny his .dogs in vain over the hill-side, where 
brow or sheltered hollow. The best nosed the birds, hours before, might have been ex- 
dogs will pass within a few yards, and not pected, the older snortsman profits by his 
acknowledge them ; and patient hunting, with experience, and seldom fails in discovering 
every advantage of the wind, must be em- the dell or hillock, where in fancied secni ity. 
ployed to enable the sportsman to find grouse the indolent pack is reposing . — Jiewiik — 
at this dull hour. Wild Spoils, 

But if close and judicious hunting be ne- ‘ 

Grub, s, A small \\orm that eats holes in bodies; a thick short man. 
GRUKii, s. Food made l)y boilini^ oatmeal in water. 

Gruel is a useful drink for horses on many very nutritious and easy of digestion; per- 
occasions, and, when made carefully, sweet- haps nothing is nuu'c nutritious .than wheat 
ened with treacle or sugar , and sometimes flour gruel made with milk and sweetened 
seasoned with salt, they will often drink it, with sugar. In India k U a common prac- 
aud save the trouble of drenching. It is a tice to give horses strong broths, thickened 
good vehicle for such medicines as are of a with grain or flour, and seasoned with pep- 
atimuiating or acrirnotiious nature, such as per or other spices, when they work hard, or 
oil of turpentine. Gruel is made either with as a restorative cordial. Infusion of malt 
oatmeal or grits, barley meal, or pearl bar- makp#a good nutriiive drink for horses ; hut 
ley, fine wheat flour or arrow root; it may good .vflvc/ grits luiikc an excellent gruel.-- 
be made also with sago, salep or tapioca; Oatmeal is sometimes musty, and gruel made 
either of these to be boiled in water, and, for with it has often some degree of bitterness. 
Bome purposes, in milk and broth. Wlien gruel is given as a cordial restorativo 

Gruel IS often made merely by stirring after imrd work, a little beer and ginger may, 
some oatmeal into warm water, but it is on some occasions, be added. Horses are 
better when boiled : and when grits or pearl very nice in their drinking, therefore the 
barley are employed, it should be boiled a gruel should be made in a clean saucepan, 
short time, and the first water tlirown aw'ay ; free from the smell of meat, smoke, or tat.— 
the gruel will then be free fr^ an iinplea- For some purposes, or where it is inconve- 
sant taste which these substances contract nient to boil the gruel, a little oat, barley, or 
by keeping : when they are first crushed or wheat meal, may be stirred into warm or 
bruised, the gruel is richer, and more expe- cold water. This in Ireland is termed a 
ditiously made. Gruel is a useful restora- tdiile drink , — 
tlve for weak or convalescent horses, being | 

Grunt, v. To murmur like a ho^. Grunter, d. A kind of fish. 
Guaiacum, s, a physical wood ; lignum vitae. 

A resinous looking substance, extracted I theWest Indies, called Guiacnm o^cinale* It 
from a very dense wood of a tree growing in j is little used in veterinaryprescriptious.-CV#^ 

Gudgeon, s. A small fish of the carp kind, found in brooks and river®, 
Guernsey pARTRinciE ( Perdrix rufa. Hay), s. 

This bird is rather larger than the common Mr. Daniel says that they are now plenti- 
species. Bill, irides, and legs red ; the upper ful near Oxford, the Marquis of Hert/or^ 
part of the head is red-brown ; greyisli on liaving imported many thousand eggs, which 
the forehead ; chin and throat white, encir- were batched under liens, and liberated ; and 
cled with black; over each eye a band of so early as 1777, be says he saw a covey, con- 
white ; fore part and sides of the neck cine- .sisting of fourteen of these birds, several of 
reous, spotted with black ; black wings and w’hich he shot ; many coveys maybe found in 
TQU'Pf grey -brown; breast pale ash -colour; the neighbourhood of Ipswich, on preserved 
belly rutous; sides marked with linular manors, where they seem to prefer the 
ptreaks of black, wdiite, and orange ; the tail araste heathy ground to corn-fields, the fa- 
composed of sixteen^ feathers of a rufous- vounte haunts of the common species, 
colour, except the six middle ones, w'hicb It is a curious fact, that the Guernsey part- 
grey-bro wn ridge should be so much changed in its nature 

^ Th e habits of this species difler somewhat by passing the British Channel from Picardy 
flnm the common partridge. This frequently to Kent, not above the third of a degree in 
IMrehea on a tree, and will breed in confine- difference of latitude, and yet, prolific as they 
aoBt which the other ia never known to do. are on-the south aide of ^e Channel . hey 
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tMCOrne less Inclined to prnpf\f»rition, even in , 
♦oe same sort of soil, in the north, which has ' 
rendered every exertion to naturalise them to 
anvextent ineffectual. 

This species is very plentiful in Spain and 
Portugal, frequenting the vineyards, especi- 
ally in winter. ^ Bcchstein informs us that 
they have been found in Austria and Bohe- 
mia, where, however, they are, as with ns, 
veryTare in a wild state. Woody and moun- 
tainous countries, lie adds, seem to please 
them more than tlie ))lains. Wlicat and rorn 
of all sorts, with the leaves of several plants, 

Guinea-it£N, s, a small Indian hen. 

'f" The Pintada, or Guinea Hen, has been 
said to unite the character and projicrties of 
the pheasant and the turkey. It is about the 
size of the common hen, but standing high 
upon its legs, gives it the appearance of a 
larger size. The back is round, with the tail 
turned downwards, like the partridge. It is 
an active, restless, and courageous bird, and 
will even attack the turkey, although so much 
above its siza* The Guinea fowls assimilate 
perfectly with tlie common species, in Qubits 
and in kinds of food ; but have this peculi- 
arity, that the cocks and hens are so nearly 
alike, it is diflicult to distinguish them. They 
have also a peculiar gait and cry, or chuck- 
ling. The rJCad is covered with a kind of 
casque, with wattles under the hill, and the 
whole plumage is either black or dark grey, 
speckled with regular and uniform white 
spots. The pintada is generally supposed to 
be a native of Guinea, whence its additional 
name ; but it is in equal plenty in America. 
In those countries it perches on trees, and, 
la a wild state, makes its nest in the holes of 


and insects in turn", furnish them with Mtt 
food ; they never become so familiar aSi tha 
quail, but sufficiently so to breed in the aviary* 
^ Why this should be called Guernsey part* 
ridge we cannot imagine, since we $re cre- 
dibly informed it is very rare in that island. 
The common species breed there, but are 
scarce ; whether this ever bred there is un- 
certain, though they are known to breed in the 
island of Jersey. It is also found in various 
parts of Asia and Africa, aud is called by the 
name of the Red-legged Partridge. — Montagu^ 


the palm tree. It is gregarious, and often 
found in large flocks. Like the peacock, it 
may be said to be universally domesticated. 

There is sometimes, but not invariably, a 
distinction of colour in certain parts, between 
the cock and hen pintada ; the manner and 
gait of the cock, however, soon distinguish 
him. However long domesticated, these birds 
retain some part of their original wild habits, 
and will stray in search of a place in which 
to drop their eggs, without any apparent soli- 
citude as to their security. They lay an 
abundance of eggs, smaller than those of thp 
common hen, speckled, resembling wild, 
rather than common eggs. It sometimes 
happens that they are everlasting layers, in 
wliioh case, and indeed generally, it is most 
profitable to hatch piutadas under a common 
hen, which will cover an additional number 
of those small eggs. > The chicks are ex- 
treinely tender, and should not be hatched too 
early in the iftriiig ; a sudden change of the 
wind in March, to ths north-east, has de- 
stroyed many a brood of them. — Moubrag. 


Guinea-pig, s, A small animal with a pig's snout. 

Gulf, s . A bay, an opening into land ; an abyss, in immeasurable depth : 

a whirlpool ; a sucking eddy. 

Gull (^Larus cam(,9, Linn.), a, A sea bird. 


This Bueoies weighs fifteen or sixteen 
oonoes *, length about seventeen inches ; hill 
yellow; irides hazel. The head, neck, tail, 
and under parts of the body, white ; the back, 
Mipulars, and wing coverts, ash-colour— the 
flmner tipped with white ; the primary quills 
Mok; tt le two or three first have a spot oi 
aoross the ends, but the tips are black 
«i»the rest are tipped with white ; the second- 
aries, like the buck, tipped with white ; legs 
doll white, or tinged with green. 

This is one of the most plentiful species 
found on our coast. They breed upon the 
ledges of the rocks close to the sea-shore, 
sometimes not far above the water. 


The eggs are two or three in number, of a 
dull olive brown, blotched with dusky, the 
size of a small hen’s. When disturbed they 
are exceedingly clamorous, and not much 
alarmed by heinp shot at. They are fre- 
quently seen in winter, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the coast, and in severe weather 
they Hock with the rooks. They follow the 
plough for the sake of the larvae of the 
challbr ( Scarabteus melolontha ), and of worms, 
She young are brown, mottled with white, the 
tail having a brown bar near the end ; the 
white commences in the second year, and the 
spots qii the wing and the bar on the tail 
gradually disappear.— AfontoyaM. ^ 


Gullet, s. The throat, the meat-pipe. 

Gum, a vegetable substance, differing from resin in being more viscid^ 
and dissolving in aqueous menstruums; the fleshy covering which o 
tains the teeth. 
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Gummy, a. Coiisistiug of gum, of trie nature of gusn; overgrown with 
gum; soft, flaccid. 

Gun, s. The general name of fire-arms ; the iustrurii' iit w 'nkh shot is 


discharged by fire. 

Agihs, You seem very decided as to your 
opinion of the relative value between London, 
made 8;iins, and those at a much less price 
manufactured in the country. In what qua. 
lilies do you suppose the advantages to con 
sist, and how do you prove these qualities 
may not exist as well in a country as a Lon- 
don. made gup I Pray stale your opinion at 
length. I have never heard the matter fully 
discussed, though I have cerlainly seen much 
toiilulence shown by ilic advoralos of each. 

Peritus, 'J’he value is dciised from four 
causes: goodness of raw m.iteiMl, temper, 
ciose liltinLT, and adription of the several 
parts to each other, in shape, position, and 
substance, as littest to fulfil the duties for 
wliicli tliey are separately and oollectively 
intended, in the production or convenience, 
permanence, and eliVet. 

Let us consider this in the same light in 
which we should view any other branch 
merchandise ; first it must be conceded, that 
wherever the best maker may he, there the 
highest quality of produce will be found ; it 
is likely, therefore, that the material oHered to 
the London maker will be superior to that 
brought ior sate to the comparatively small 
consumer (in price if not in quantity) in the 
country; the well-known conqietitionexisting 
between all London makers, renders it pro- 
bable that be will use his utmost exertions to 
secure this advantage in the*highest degree. 
Secondly : with regard to temper there are 
two things to he considered, namel}, the de- ' 
gree of hardness required to prevent a move- | 
inent from wearing itself away ; and next 
with reference to its action upon other parts 
in contact with it, ns in some machines we 
have wheels bushed with brass to diminish 
friction. Great tact is requisite in this mat- 
ter ; first to kbow the temper required ; 
secoodly, to give it. The workman who can 
eflect this, is valuable iu proportion to bis 
knowledge; is he likely to remain in the 
coantry at low wages, or to become the ser- 
vant ot* the highest bidder? Close-fitting s 
an accurate eye and practised hand are abso- 
lutely necessary to eifect this, which is a main 
cause of permanence in a gun-lock, as thereby 
all parts bear their even proportion of stress, 
and ( the temper and position of all parts being 
correct) an even wear is the result* But the 
most practised workman requires an exten- 
sion of time, in some degree proportionate to 
the goodness of his work, comparing it with 
that of others less skilfifl, and this be adds to 
the price ; the London maker can best afibrd 
to pay that price. 

Lastly, the fitness of the parts for the 
duties they have to fulfil. It may be said 
bere^ that the greater the uuaotity of material 
naoafaotured, the greater degree of knowledge 


I must be attained by the iriuniifacturer. As* 

I suming then that the superiority of material 
j is shown, we have to prove that the cheap 
I inaniifaoturer either cannot, by quantity, ob* 
tain such a knowledge of the requisite "sli ipe 
of the parts of a gun, as, when put together, 
shall make it equal to that of a lyindoii 
maker; or, if in possoasion of that knowledge, 
cannot, in the same degree, avail liimsclf’nf 
it. Supposing, then, iLal he does take the 
pattern of the inosl approved shape fvr his 
I guide (a oircnmstaiice we find not to bo coin- 
j monly the case), or even in the absence of 
equal opportunities of comparison, that great 
spurto linproveiiieiit, can invent a better sh»|»o 
than others, this can only refer to the hand- 
ling of the gun ; its working, as before shown, 
depending so much upon material, temper, 
land putting logeiher, that it possesses the 
1 form of goodness only, without the reality ; 
anibas well might you expect to procure an 
article of dress equally convenient, lasting. 
And fitting, of a country tailor, as that whioli 
way be had of a first-rate workman in Lon- 
don, as procure an article of the nature of a 
gun of the same degree of excellence in tho 
country as in town. 

Agiiis. Have you not omitted the consider* 
atioii, that all workmen can work cheaper in 
the country, from the diminished price of food 
and house-rent, than in larger towns ; as also 
the enormous piofiis made by London gun- 
makers ? 

Peritus, The advantage you here mention, 
docs not come intopluy—it is a matter of con. 
sideration for the workmen alone. I would 
admit it, did 1 consider that the workman 
himself was ilUuaid, but the contrary is the 
fact. It has already been conceded, that, 
although a gun progresses in value as it pro- 
gresses in price, yet not in an equal ratio, and 
part of the difi'ereiice concists in the greater 
( [ might most say undue) pay, in proportion 
to his labour, which a first-rate workman can 
procure ; and secondly, in the great credit 
which any one maker may obtain over others 
from the known excellence of his work : 
these latter are two little monopolies, and 
must be paid for while they exist ; but it is 
your business to fix a limit upon this by 
selecting from the best makers, and procuring 
the most for your money ; and you may be 
certain, that although large nianufactori-a 
can be carried on with greater advaiitagu «n 
the country, in ojreumstarices where moderate 
ability is required, and many hands used, and 
machinery can also be called into play upon 
the same terms, yet superior manual dexterity 
will always overcome the dilference of dear, 
ness of liviLg and present itself where there 
is and ever must be the greatest mart, and 
I most oontioued a» well os highest bidders ior 
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It ; to in that plao« where the manafac. 
tare u> he produced is in the highest credit 
and peneotioDt And as these two will, there, 
fore, oojtinue to operate upon each other, the 
demand for guns and the perfection of their 
manufacture, will draw the best workmen, and 
they will again produce the most perfect 
guns : and l^iidon will thus continue tfio best 
mart for the bitter as well as the seller, until 
some other city spring up, where the pur* 
chasers of the article become more numerous, 
and the talents of the workmen more appre- 
ciated. ♦ # ♦ 

That our tiroes should be as far distin- 
guished for increased effect and superior 
elegance in the formation of fire-arms, as for 
any other meclianioal improvement, will be 
admitted by all but the most prejudiced of 
the old school. Antique gunners may still be 
ouud, who are obstinate in preferring the 
Hint to the percussion plan. But any person 
who has suitered the disappointments that the 
best guns on the former principal will entail 
upon those who carry them, and particularly 
in wet and stormy weather, will freely admit 
the wonderful advantages that simple and 
elective invention, the copper-cap, corffers 
upon the modern sportsman. Tne misery 
entailed upon the man who in rain and storm 
attempts to load and disohargo a flint gun, may 
be reckoned pipong the worst npoD the 
human catalogue ; and if he who has suffered 
repeated disappointments of eternal misses 
and dilatory explosions from a thick flint and 
a damp pan, tried the simple and elegant im- 
provement now in general use, he would 
abandon the stone gun for ever. 

It has been said that gun-making is only 
brought to perfection in tendon, and that the 
Irish are not able to compete with their Eng. 
ish rivals. I am, 1 confess, decidedly partial 
to a London gun ; ond while I admit that I 
ive occasionally met with excellent (ire-arnis 
roduoed by Dublin makers, yet they arc, in 
nish and elegance, generally behind those 
which one gets from any of the leading artists 
in the great inetropol is . To pni nt to any par- 
ticular name among the host of London makers, 
would be absurd. From more than a dozen a 
person will be certain of obtaining a first-rate 
implement; and from the Mantons, Purdy, 
Kgg. and many others, guns of the most efli- 
oieiit qualities and beautiful finish will be pro 
cured. ♦ * • • 

Trial bttween French and English Ouns . — 
We then made trial of some guns of the ma- 
nnfaotory, and it may be reasonably supposed 
the best were selected. 1 bad only brought 
two of my own, one of which was my coach 

S in, not more than two feet long, but even 
is far surpassed those produced by the 
mannfactorv. They made some shots at the 
dislance of ainety-eight yards, but did not 
ioeoeed. 

It was afterwards agreed to have a fall and 
ftir trial of ny guns against the manufaotorj, 
•ad each party was aaturally anxious for suo- 
The Poker or Bonaparte, as the gun 


totw 

is termed, opened the ball, ana she threw her 
shot so exactly, that the French admitted, 
** une mouche ne pouvoit pas rechapper.*’ 

Theirs in return failed, after which thej 
assayed about four others. The next was my 
air gun, at ninety-three yards, against their 
rifle. 1 shot whhin an inch of tlieir mark 
though it was not fully pumped ; the day was 
extremely sultry, and yet my next shot was 
still more exact. 

The next trial was my double rifle, whicli 
was, apparently, greatly in their favour, as 
the sight to a single rifle is far more accurate. 
Oil preparing to reload, I found that, owing 
to some mistake, the loader and the bullet 
moulds were either lost or mislaid. How- 
ever, some bullets were found to fit, and after 
loading with powder merely by guess, 1 iiiadu 
eight shots, each sullicient to pierce throiigb 
a deer's head, and one even touched the edge 
of the white. 

We had several other trials both with rifles 
and air guns, hut the result aft'orded a con- 
vincing proof of the superiority of the En. 
glish manufactures : several bets were made 
on this occasion, and General Beaumont, the 
appointed judge, decided impartially in favour 
of luy guns, but, out of respect for the civi- 
lities 1 had received I ordered a single and 
double barrelled gun of the best make. 

• Xc « « c 

The mounting of their gone at Versailles is 
certainly excellent, and the carving of their 
stocks IS most beautifully conceived and is 
capitally executed, but their barrels are not 
fitted in that workman-like manner which 
constitutes a striking excellence in the En. 
glish manufactories. They are also very in- 
ferior to my countrymen iu the art of brown- 
ing and in the construction of their looks. 

The manufactory at Versailles was under 
the patronage of the First Consul, and he fre- 
quently ordered the most costly pit^ces, aa 
presenta for foreign princes, or general offi- 
cers ; one gun was produced which was then 
completing for the Consul, at the price ofeignt 
hundred guineas. The sum was certainly 
very great, but 1 remember receiving a fowl- 
ing piece as a present from Lord Uocking- 
bam, which cost his lordship four hundred 
guineas, in consequence of my having killed 
a spariow, which bad perched on the top of 
Wentworth house. * ♦ 

Anno 1712, a brass gun was advertised to 
be shot for, at Hoxion, which was in the sliapo 
of a walking cane, might be used either as a 
gun or pistol, and wbioh contained a teles- 
cope, a dial on the bead, and a perpetual alma- 
nac. • * ♦ ♦ 

Directions for cUdning guns, — Let your bar* 
rels be first washed perfectly clean with cold, 
and then fill each of them with hot water} 
which, by the time it has nearly run ont at 
the toaoh-holes, will accelerate their being 
wiped dry, as much as though boiling water 
had been used ; and before they have com- 
pletely discharged the water, stop the muz. 
jde and toaoh-holes } and after shaking it np 
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foA down in the barrels, tarn it out at the 
dazzles, bjr which niean^ vou will effectuali^ 
•tir np and expel any extraneous matter that 
inav have lodged in the Imttoms of the cham* 
berg. To ascertain this, hold them with the 
touch holes towards the window, and (with 
the hif-echinsfs which I have recommended) 
jroti will, by looking into each muzzle, plainly 

f Perceive the liy^ht in the chntiiher appearing 
ike one dot surrounded by two (and some, 
times three) rin^s. I have recommended 
washing guns with cold water^ from having 
found that it always more readily removes 
the foulness occasioned by the powder, which, 
from sudden heat, is apt, at first, to dry and 
adhere more closely to the calibre r whereas, 
with cold water, it remains in a moist shape, 
aud immediately mixes. 

In oleansing barrels, a little tine sand may 
not he amiss, and will generally answer in re- 
■oving the lead. If not water should be requir. 
ed for this purpose,. (he gnu may be scoured 
with it, after having been washed with cold. 

Guii'inakers generally apply hot water 
clean the barrels if much leaded, and after.; 
wards finish with cold ; but cold water is best, 
and the tow being .strewed over with steeU 
filings will belter remove the lead, and at the 
same time do no injury to the inside poIiHli 
of the barrel. i 

Every shooter should have the breeches of 
his guns taken out at least twice a year. To 
undo llicm without sprining the ban els, let 
him use tallow and wax mixed, and anoint the' 
threads; steepioj? the barrels in warm water 
tiL'iore trying to unscrew them : any fao.t may 
be easily discovered by thus inspecting the 
barrels. u ♦ ♦ 

If a stupid fellow wedges dry tow into your 
gun, with tile cleaning rod, pour boiling water 
on it, and the rod may tlieN be turned round 
and drawn out. I remember this occurred 
with a large punt.gun, at which I caught four 
men hauling away most unmercifully, but to 
no e fleet ; I luckily came hy and saved the 
destruction of the cleaning-rod, if not the in- 
jury of the barrel, by suggesting this simple 
contrivance. ^ • 

TKCHNICaL TliUMS USKD BY GUN-MAKKRS. 
Bolts— Pieces of iron, which fasten the 
barrel to the stock. 

Bridie — Tlin polished piece of steel, which 
caps the tumbler ; it is secured by two screws, 
and also to the soear screw. 

Cup — The covering for the worm of the 
ramrod. 

Chain or Swivel — A little catch attached 
to the neck of the tumbler, which receives the 
end of the mainspring. 

Cbaraher — Centre tube in breeching. Ante, 
chamber in the smaller tube, leading from this 
to the touch. hole. 

Cork-screw — That which fastens the flint. 
Cup — Theouuoave at the top of the impro. 
▼ed breechings. 


Esontobeons, omaruental — Pieces of silver . 
to prevent bolts from wearing Iho stock ; and 
also the shield on which the crest and cipher 
are engraved. 

Face of the Hammer— -The part which, by 
coming in contact with the flint, strikes fire. 

False Breeching — The part where the pom 
of the breechings book in, before the barrels 
can he laid in the stock. 

Fal.se Breech-screw— Passes through the 
stock into the trigger.plate, and screws them 
together. 

Fence — The part between cock and pan, on 
which is rece?iveii the solid cock. 

Guard —Curved plate to defend the triggers. 

llaniiner.spring — That on which the ham. 
mer is moved. 

ITatiimer- bridle — A part which tka taQ of 
the hammer works in. 

Heel-plate — The plate with which thebult 
is tipped. 

Jaw — Lips of the cock, to hold the flint. 

Lock. plate — Plate to which oil the lock is 
screwed. 

L iops — Eyes to receive Ibc bolts that fasten 
(he barrel to the stock. 

iVainspring — That spring by which the 
tuimiler is worked with the cock. 

Nipple — The iroirpiilar on w'hich the cop* 
per cap of a detonating-gun is placed. 

Pipes — Tubes to receive the ramrod. 

Rib — Piece of iron which rtreiiglhens the 
barrel, and on which the ramrod rests. 

Soroll.guard — An extension from the guard 
to ‘iteadv the hand 

Scear — That which eatohet the tarn bier for 
half or whole cook, and which, being pushed 
up hy the trigger, lets the cook fall. 

Scear-spring — The spring which bolds (he 
soear in the notches of the tumbler, at half or 
whole cooii. 

Sjde.oail— >A screw which fastens on the 
looks. 

Sight — The piece of metal, attached to the 
end of a gun-barrel, to assist the eye in taking 
aim at an ohjecl. 

Spring-cramp — A small instrument fordis* 
secting locks. 

Tail — The shoulder of a hammer. 

T^-piece — Elevated riti, along which if 
diremed the line of aim. 

Trigger-plate — Plate in which the triggers 
work. 

Trijfger-springs — Small springs to keep 
the triggers constantly pressing close to scear 

Tumbler— 'The moveable centre piece of t 
look, which falls with the cock. 

Tnmbler-screw — The screw which fastens 
on the cook. 

Vent-hole — A small hole at the side of the 
breeching in detonating-guns, to let out the 
gas, and lessen the recoil. 

1 .'Worm — Screw at tlie end of ramrod.- 
I Hints to Sportsmen , — TUornlon^JDaniel^ 
1 Hawker — Wild Sports, 


Gunpowder, The powder put into friins to be fired. 

Gunpowder is oomposou uf toy light chxr- | ""Vkt, suipliur, and well refined saltpetre. Tho 
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powdet used by tportsmeii in lihootins gnme | 
18 generally componed of flix pans of Maltpetre, 
one of charcoal, one of sulplMir ; hut these pro> 
portions, as well as the introduction of other 
ingredients, and the sixes of the grains, are . 
undoubtedly varied b^ the diflerent manufac- 
turers in the compositioo of the powders of 
the same denominations, and are always kept 
profoundly secret. 

The materials are put into a wooden trough, 
where they are ground together, to render the 
contact of thenitrousand nonihustiltle particles 
intimate and e<]^ual throughout the whole mass. 
The mixture la occasionally sprinkled with 
water to form an anialgain, which is after, 
wards granulated, and to prevent the finer 
particles of the sulphur and the charcoal from 
living otV, which would necessarily alter the 
proportion of the composition. The powder- 
iiiaUcrs employ more or less time in tke ope. 
ration of grinding, in proportion to the quan. 
fity t'lid quality of the saltpetre. When they 
conctive that the ingredients are properly 
mixed together, they from the paste form 
these little grains, which, being dried, obtain 
1 he name of gunpowder. 

There arc two general methods of ezaifiin- 
ing gunpowder, one with regard to its purity, 
the other wdth regard to its strength. 

Its pariti; is known by laying two or three 
little heaps nearoach other upon white paper, 
and firing one bfiliem* For if this takes fire 
readily anti the ntnoke rises upright, without 
' U'uvin^ any ilroii or feculent matter behind, 
and without burning the paper, or firing the 
otlier heaps, it is esteemed a sign that the 
sulphur and nitre were well purified, that the 
coal was good, and that the ingredients were 
thoroughly incorporated together ; but if the 
other heaps also take fire at the same time, 
it is presumed, that either common salt was 
mixed with the nitre, or tuat tnc coa. was not 
well ground, or the whole mass not well beat 
or mixed toge.ther ; and if either the nitre or 
^ulpiiur be Jiot well purified the paper will be 
black or spottedr 

To determine the strength of powder, dry 
it perfectly and ascertain how many sheets of 
paper it will drive the shot through i^the 
distance of ten or twelve yards. In thisTvial 
we should be careful to employ the same, .sized 
shot in each experiment — the (luantity both 
of the shot and Uie powder being regulated 
by'exact weight, otlierwise we cannot, even in 
this experiment, arrive to any certainty in 
comparing the strength of different powders, 
or of the same powder at different times. 

Mr. Daniel, in speaking of gunpowder, 
gives thCr following recipe for increasing its 
strengtli. W e entirely coincide in his opinion 
that it is quite, necessary to augment the 
force of modem gunpowder, and insert the 
directions rather for the experimentalist than 
tiie sji^rtsman. 

** The following methocU of increasing the 
force of gunpowder one-third in proportion 
to its original goodness, was discovered by a 
|»b^aician of h'ugano, in Tuscany, whose name 
ww Francesco. To every pound of powder 
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odd four ounces of uuick lime, fresh and well 
pulverised ; let thrwhola be shaken until the 
mixture is perfect, and afterwards kept for 
use in a close stopped vessel. To the che- 
mists is left to decide upon what principle the 
lime acts in strengthening the powder. The 
experiment is said to be certain. It is neces- 
sary to add, that the powder used in priming 
must be unmixed with lime. Without arti- 
ficially augment! n g the strength of gunpowder, 
that made by Messrs. Pigou and Andrews 
will be found excellent ; and it is to be feared, 
if a gentleman cannot kill with the above, no 
chemical preparation will much [assist his 
endeavours," 

The concluding observations are taken 
from a very clever and ingenious work, pub- 
lished many years ago, and entitled ** An 
Essay on Shooting.’' 

Powder ought to be kept very dry ; every 
degree of moisture injures it. Good powder, 
however, does not readily imbibe moisture ; 
and, perhaps, there is no greater proof of the 
bad quality of powder, than its growing damp 
quickly when exposed to the air. Thia 
readiness to become moist, depends upon 
the saltpetre employed in the composition 
not having been freed from tlie common salt 
it contains in iis crude state, and which, in 
consequence, has a very strong attraction for 
watery particles. 

Powder may acquire a small degree of 
dampness, and be freed from it again by dry- 
ing, without much injury to its quality. But 
if the moisture is considerable, the .saltpetre 
is dissolved, and the intimate mixture of the 
several ingredients thereby.entirely destroyed. 
Drying powder with too great a’ heat also 
injures it ; for there is a degree of hCat, which, 
although not suflicieut to fire the powder, 
will vet dissiuatc the sulphur, and impair 
the coiTii)osition oy aestroymg tne texture o* 
of the grains. The beet of the sun is, per- 
haps. the greatest it can with safety be ex- 
posed to, and, if properly managed, is suffi- 
cient for the purpose ; when this cannot be 
. Iiad, the heat of a lire, regulated to the same 
degree, may he employed ; and for this end, 
a heated pewler plate is perhaps as good as 
unything. because pewter retains so moderate 
a heat, that there can be little danger of 
spoiling the pow<ler by producing the con- 
sequences before mentioned. 

it is observable that damp powder pro- 
! duces a remarkable foulness in the fowling- 
piece after firing, much beyond what arises 
fi'om an equal quantity of dry powder; and 
tins seems to arise from the diminution of 
the activity of the fire in the explosion. 

Unless the sportsman is t>ery pmtirulaT 
indeed in the mode of keeping his powder, we 
would recommend him to always air it and 
his flask before he takes the field- 

Flasks made of copper or tin are much 
better for keeping powder in than those made 
pf .eather, orlluin sraali casks ; the necks of 
these shouhl be small, and well stopped with 
cork. — Wild Sports^ 
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Gunshot. The rsacli or range of a gun. 

GuNfliiOT.^a. Made by the shot of a gun. 

GuNSMiTi , s. A man whose trade is to make guns. 

Gunstumv, s, obs. The rammer. 

GiJNSTOCKj^, The wood to which the barrel of a gun is fixed. f'l^oSrccff. 

To repair a broken stock.— See then, I ' the wood to la_y hold of the Miread — so now it 
first put a little glue between the fractured is finished otr like a cricket. bat. Ijetus bor* 
parts, and then tie them strongly round, row a small .slrip of ribband of tlio hostess, to 
Hand me that gimblet. Now we have a hole bind over and prevent our friend’s band from 
right through, at right angles with the grasp ; being stuck to the stock. Enougli ; I will 
— dip that peg in glue, and hand it over to venture to say thottho bandage would remain 
me — so now wc have it driven tight iti« I linn tnucli longer than it will be left there } 
let loose the string at one end, and begin to and though the grasp of the gun is a little think- 
bind tlie stock with this waxed thread, leav- er, it willnot much matter, and it is but a make- 
ing the glue that has oozed from the sides of shift after all. — Hints to Grown Sporiswen, 

Gurgittino, s. In falconry, act of suffocation in hawks. 

Gut, «. Tho long pipe reaching with many convolutions from the stomach 
to the vent ; tho stomach, tho receptacle of food. 

Gut, V. To eviscerate, to draw ; to take out the inside. 

Gymnastic, a. Relating to athletic exercises. 

Gyration, s. The act of turning any thing round ; the ascent of a liauk. 
GyrEi a. a circle described by anything going in an orbit. 

Gwinniad, Tho name of a lisli. 

The gwinttiad, allhongh a fish, is not im- 1 Ihe 'vangis ; and the Scolch Lave a tradition, 
mediately within the li.'it of iliosu that are j that it was there first ir‘lrodoc<>d by their 
objects of the angler’s ntteiilion, jet it is j beauteous (jueeti, the unhuppy iMaiy Stuart, 
noticed as Ixdiig a native of peculiar parts of I They are taken in nets, hut never )»y any 
this country. It is loiin<l, aceonling to Pen- i bait, keeping on the holtotn of ilic lake, and 
mint, iu one of the lakes of lrelaii<i - Lough j feeding on small shells, and the leaves of the 
Neagh, where it is called (lie poiliMi ; in ' water gladiole, a plant peiMiliur to these 
Lough Maben, iu ijcoilmid, where it is termed , iiiuuntain lakes. — VunUl. 

H 
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Hack, 9. To turn hackney ; to abuse. 

Hackle, s . Raw silk, any filmy substance unspun. 


To prepare Hackles. — First, pick and buncn 
and be careful they are the feathers of 
old oocka, otherwise they will not be worth 
a farthine when dyed, as they will all curl 
in on each edge, and shrivel up in (he points, j 
Bunch each colour by themselves, and throw { 
them into a basin of hot water. Take them | 
out one by one, and rub soap on ibeni down* 
wards, dipping them occasionally in the water 
till you see they are clean ; dip them in a 
weak solution of alum water, and then wash 
them very well in clean water, aud they are 
done. 

Every shade of red will come out of the 
dye, difiering in colour, whether olive or cin. 
ii'amon. For olives, ground richly in turme- 
rio, and throw into the same liquor the size 
of a hazel nut of best madder. Boil in that a 
quarter of ati hour, and throw in a small hit of 
sopperas, lirst lifting out your hackles till the 
copperas is dissolved, and when the liquor 
hods, throw in your feathers for an iiinimit, 
und you have line olives. Black hackles dyed 
in tliis way, become a rich green olive, or 
dooghadoe. For cinnamons ground richly in 
titiiiierio, all red hackles; then put in two 
t< .ispouni'uis of^pchineal, ground orpowdered, 
boii them ill that for a quarter of an hour, 
then put in one teaspoonful of best brazil 
dust, and boil for a quarter of an hour, and 
you have fine cinnamons. Any dirty tawneys, 
or grizzle hackles may be dyed in this, and 
it will improve them much. There is a sort 
of reddish cuckoo hackle that may be dyed in 


tarmeric and madder, as in tne olive hackle 
process, hut not to have any o^peras. There 
IS also a yellowish white witlik black vein in 
the middle, and edgetf with black. All whites, 
natural yellows, or yellowish whites for the 
drakes. There is a scald whitish cuckoo 
hackle with very little black in it — have 
jothing to do with them. All those inarked 
as above should be dyed in the following 
way : — 

Take one chip of young fustic, and two or 
three seedy sprigs of French weed ; boil in 
this till they come to a faint yellow; draw 
them, if you wish a hunch oftliat colour, and 
if not, put in one pinch of tnrinerio, and one 
of madder ; boil in this lor a quarter of an 
hour, and 1 think you will have line hackles 
for the drakes. You have no richness from 
the weed, but when you add the turmeric 
and madder you have, in every instance ex- 
cept this, I condemn and forbid the dyeing 
with turmeric and young fustic, as it will 
ruin every thing that is dyed in it— wit gives 
so bad a colour. 

To stain hackles of a fine rich Gold Colour ^ 
— Ground strongly in turmeric, then add a 
tea spoonful of best madder, boil well for 
fifteen minutes, and draw them. Add then 
two apoonfuls more of madder, and boil for 
the same time, and draw again. Then add 
three more, and boil as before; and, lastly, 
add six spoonfuls of madder, and boil for half 
an hour, and you have lour line shades of gold 
colours . — Ancient Jtecipes, 


IIacknky, A hired horse; a hireling; anything let out for hire; a 
horse of small value used to ride to cover. 

IIacknev, V , To practise in one thing ; to accustom to the road. 
Haddock, A sea fish of the cod kind. 


The haddock, one of the commonest lisbes these are nncommon, and extremely coarse, 
in the London markets, begins to be in roe the best for the table weighing from two to 
in the middle of November, and so continues three pounds. The black spot beyond the 
until (he end of January ; from that time until gills, is the murk which superstition interprets 
May they are thin tailed, and much out of to be the impression left by the linger and 
Henson. The grand shoal of haddocks comes thumb of St. Peter, when he took ihe tribute 
periodically on the Yorkshire coasts. money out of the mouth of a fish of this spe. 

Fishermen assert, that when the sea is eies, and which has been ever since that 
rough, haddocks sink down into the ooze and miracle continued to the whole race of 
sand at the bottom, and there shelter them- haddooks. 

selves until the storm subsides ; their reason The haddock taken on the Irish coasts aro 
foi' this assertion is, that in boisterous weather roueh superior to what is found in the English 
they take none, and those that aro caught, im. markets. Those of seven or eight ponnds 
mediately nl\er a storm, have their backs weight are preferred to smaller Hsh, being 
covered with mud. The hulk of the haddock considered finer aud firmer. — Vauiet, 4 ^. 
is seldom known to exceed fourteen pounds ; I 

;{aft, A handle, that part of an instrument that is taken into the 
hand. 

H aggakd, a. Wild, untamed, irreclaimable ; lean ; rugged, deformed. 
Hate \tu>. y,. Any tbing wild or irreclaimable; a species of hawk 
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H ATL, s. Drops of rain frozen in their Ailling ; a provincial name for shot. 
IlAfK, s. One of the common tegfu merits of the body ; a single hair ; any 
thiiiii proverbially small ; small hlamonts issuing out of the pores of the 
skins of animals, and sor\ in|j: for the most part as a covering. The 
<'onstituenUparTs of hair aro animal matter, oil, silex, sulphur, carbonate 
of lime, A'c. — Crabbe» 

Hair that is most proper, U that taken be kept in parchment. Dipping it in water 
from a young, healthy, grey, or white stallion, every two or three months, and afterwards 
and which is of a pale transparent water- slowly drying it, will preserve it for years, 
colour ; that from the middle of the tail is the rn * * . 

best. The hairs should be sorted singly, and Sorrel, chestnut, or brown-coloured hairs 

the biggest, roundest, and freest from are best for ground angling, especially in 
blemishes, made up into small bundles ; the muddy waters, as they nearly resemble the 
next sized hairs, and all that are sound colour •![ the water ; white, grey, or darkish 
and good, are to be alike sorted and parcelled white hair, is for clear streams. Some use a 
out ; they are then to be laid in clean spring | pale watery green for weedy rivers in sum- 
water for twelve hours ; after that, washed \ mer. Black will only do for rivers immedi- 
well, and dried either with bran, or by hang- ately flowing from mosses. ^ * * 

ing them in a room where ‘heac of a fire or To make the hair ijnao in hors *». — Whew 
sun comes (they must not be placed too near the surfeit or sharp humour prevents the 
a fire) ; when dry, they should be again wound healing, take a piece of fresh butter 
sorted, and the best done up five or six score and boil it in a spoon, to which add a com- 
together, with tieir root-ends quite equal, mon charge of gunpowder ; mix well,- and 
and tied rolotnd with thread at both ends and anoint the part at night : wash off the oint- 
in tlie middle, and should be kept in a dry ment with vimrgar in the morning j repeat 
place. Hair must not touch oil, which will thiu for two or three times, 
make it 'hollow and soon decay ; it ought to I 

HAiactOTH, Stuff made of hair; it is useful in cleansing a horse^s 
skin of impurities. 

It is also assistant to health, that confined ral circulation, and stands in the stead of 
dogs should have their bides rubbed every exercise. This practice of rubbing would 
day with a hair cloth, or a wisp of straw; prove an excellent substitute for washing in 
this dislodges tlie furfuraceous matter of the many cases, particularly where water proves 
skin, and prevents its adiicsion, which forms injurious, which it sometimes does to deli- 
the lirst step to mange ; it also assists gene- cute dogs. — Blaine, 

Halk, a Healthy, sound, hearty. 

Half UREU, s. Any horse not thoroiign bred; half-bred, imperfect. 

Ham BUT, s, A sort of fish. 

Halloo, interj, A word of encouragement when dogs are let loose on 
their game 

Halloo, v. To cry as after dogs ; to encourage with shouts ; to chase with 
shouts ; to call or shout to. 

Halm, Straw. 

Halt, v. To limp, to be lame ; to stop in a march. 

H ALTER, ft, A rope to hang malefactors; a cord ; a manger rope. 
Halter, v. To bind with a c<»rd ; to catch in a noose. 

Hawmek.#. The instrument, consisting of along handle and heavyfiead, 
with which any thing is forced or driven ; a part of a gim cock. 

If a hammer is too hard, the flint will make and the sparks, before they are extinguished, 
scarcely any impression on it ; and if too soft, pause in the pan. and occasion a whizzing 
it soon becomes dented, like lead ; but when noise. — Hawker 
of good temper, the. impression is moderate, 

Hammer, v. To beat with a hammer; to forge or form with a hammer. 
Hammock, 8, A swinging bed, generally used in vessels ; a hempen cloth 
bag to sleep on, six feet long and throe feet wide 
Hamstrino, 8, The tendon of the ham. 
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Hamstrino, V. To Inme by cutting tlie tendon of the barn. 

Hand, s . That member of the body which reaches from the wrist to the 
lingers’ end ; measure of four inches ; cards held at game ; pressure of 
the bridle. 

Hand£ii, 5. Conveyer in succession ; the person who manages the cock 
when fighting, 

Han As much as the hand can gripe or contain ; a small quantity. 

Han i)(i ALLOP, 8 . A slow easy gallop. 

Handgun, obs. A gun wielded by the hand. 

Handlk, 5 . That part of any thing by which it is held in the hand. 

Handy, tf. Ready, dexterous, skilful, convenient. 

Hank, ,v. A skein of thread ; a skein of gut containing 100 threads. 

Hauuouk, 8 , A port or haven for shipping; an 'asylum ; a shelter ; tl 
lair or haunt of a dog. 

Harbour, v . To entertain, to shelter, to secure ; to trace a deer to cover. 

Hardy, a. Brave, stout, daring ; strong, hard, firm. 

Hare, A small quadruped, remarkable for timidity, vigilance, and 
fecundity. 


The generic character of *the hare ctmsists 
in its having two front teeth, both above and 
below ; and the upper pair duplicate, two 
small interior ones standing behind the others : 
the forefeet with five, and the hinder with four 
toes. 

These animals live entirely on vegetable 
food, and are all remarkably timid. They 
run by a kind of lea ping- pace, and in walk- 
ing they use their hind feet as far as the heel. 
Their tails are either very short (called in 
England scuts), or else they are entirely 
without. . * • . * 

Thi‘ Common Hare . — ^This little animal is 
found throughout Europe, and indeed in 
most of the northern parts of the world.— 
Being destitute of weapons of defence, it 
is eruhjwed by Providence with the passion 
of fear. Its timidity is known to every one; 
it is attentive to every alarm, and is, there- 
fore, furnished with ears very long and tubu- 
lar, which catch the most remote sounds. — 
The eyes are to prominent, as to enable the 
tuiimal to see both before and behind. 

The hare feeds in the evenings, and sleeps 
in his form during the day ; and as he gene- 
rally lies on the ground, he has the feet pro- 
tected both above and below, with a thick 
covering of hair. In a moonlight evening, 
many of them may frequently be seen sport- 
ing toTOthcr. leaping about and pursuing 
each omer ; but the least noisemlarms them, 
and they then t'tvimper oft*, each in a diflfer- 
iMit direction. Tlieir pace is a kind of gal- 
lop, or quick succession of leaps ; and they 
are extremely swift, particularly in ascend- 
ing higher gromuls. to which, when pursued, 
tiii-y generally have recourse; here their 
large and strong hind legs are of singular use 
to them. Ill northern regions, where, on 
descent of the winter's snow', they would, 
wcic »helry«uin...cr fur to remain, be ren- 


dered particularly conspicuous to animals oi 
prey, they change in the autumn their yel- 
low grey dress, for one perfectly white ; and 
are thus enabled, in a great measure, to 
elude their enemies. 

In more temperate regions, they choose in 
winter a form exposed to the south, to obtain 
all the possible warmth of tliat season : and 
in summer, when they are desirous of shun- 
ning the hot rays of the sun, they change this 
for one with a northerly aspect ; but in bo(li 
cases they have the instinct of generally 
fixing ui>on a place where tlie immediately 
surrounditig objects are nearly the colour of 
their own bodies. 

In one hare that a gentleman watched, as 
soon as the dogs were heard, though at the 
distance of nearly a mile, she rose from her 
form, swam across a rivulet, then lay down 
among the bushes on the other side, and by 
this means evaded the scent of the bounds. 
When a hare has been chased for a consider- 
able length of time, she will sometimes pusli 
another from its seat, and lie down there 
herself. When hard pressed, she will min- 
gle with a ftock of sheep, run up an old wall, 
and conceal herself among the grass on the 
top of it, or cross a river several times at 
small distances. She never runs in a line 
directly forward, but constantly doubles 
about, which frequently throws the dogs out 
of the scent ; and she generally goes against 
the wind. It is extremely remarkable that 
hares, however frequently pursued by the 
dogs, seldom leave the place where they were 
brought forth, or that in which they usually, 
sit ; and it is a very common thing to find 
them, after a long and severe chase, in the 
sanie place the following day. 

The females have tiot so niueb strength and 
agility an the males ; they are, oonsequeotlj, 
more tiiiiui, and utver suH'er the dogs to ap 
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prnacli tliera so near, before (bej rise as the 
liiaies. Thej are likewiso said to practice , 
more arts, and doable more freqaently. | 

This animal is gentle, and susceptible even 
of education. He does not often, however, 
though he exhibits some degree of nttnch*i 
nieiit to his master, become altogether domes - 1 
tic; for although taken very young, brought' 
up in the house, and accustomed to kindness 
and attention, no sooner is be arrived at a 
certain age, than he generally seizes the first | 
opportunity of recovering his libei'ty, and | 
(1>ing to the fields. 

Whilst Dr. Townson was at Gottingen, be 
hadayoungbare brought to him, which betook 
so much pains with, as to render it more fami- 
liar than these animals commonly are. In the 
evenings it soon became so frolicsome, as to 
run mid jump about his sofa and bed ; some- 
times ill Its play it would leap upon, and pat 
him with his forefeet, or whilst he was reading, 
even knock the book out of his hand. But 
whenever a stranger entered the room, the lit- 
tie animal always exhibited considerable 
alarm. 

Mr. Borlase saw a hare that was so familiar 
as lo feed from the hand, lie under a chair in 
a ooitiinon sitting room, and appear, in every 
Ollier respect, as easy and comlortabie in its 
situation as a inp.dog. It now and then went 
out into the garden, but after regaling itself 
aUvuys returned to the house as its proper 
liahilKlion. Its usual compauioas were a j 

f rre ^linund and. a spaniel, both so fond of liare- 
luiitiiig, that they often went out together, 
without any person accompanying them. 
W ith these two dogs this tame hare spent its 
evenings : they always slept on the sani*^ 
hearth, and very frequently would rest itself 
ijj>ai I tin 

Hares are very subject to fleas. Linnarus 
tells us, that doth made of their fur will 
attract these in.sects, and preserve the wearer 
from their trouhlesoine attacks. In India 
llie hare is hunted (or sport, nut only with 
dogs, hut with hawks, and some species of 
the cat genus. The llesh, though in esteem 
among the Romans, was forbidden by the 
Druids, and by the Britains of the early cen. 
turies. Jl is, now, though very black, and 
dry, and devoid of fat, much esteemed by the 
Europeans, on account of its peculiar flavour. 
The female goes with young about a mnuih ; 
she generally produces three or four at a litter, 
and ,this about four times in a year Tha 
eyes of ibe young ones are open at birth : the 
dam suckles them about twenty dava, after 
which they leave her, and procure their own 
food. They make forms at a little distance 
from each other, and never go far from the 
place where they were brought forth* The 
bare lives abont eight years 

» « « 

Some believe that hares prop^te but once 
a year, but in the authoif's opinion they breed 
from February to the end of harvest. The 
doe chooses some thick dry brake, high grass, 
duver, or staudiiig corn, to kindle in > her 


paps come forwarder under her belly, than 
those of almost any quadruped ; she does not 
long suckle her young ; if she did, and had 
many, the udder would be drawn too big, and 
be inconvenient whilst the hare was running ; 
she brings forth differently from the rabbit, 
her offspring being completely formed and 
quick-sighted the instant they are dropped. 
Among naturalists it is a received notion that 
the hare, especially the buck, seldom lives 
beyond seven years, and that when either is 
killed, another succeeds to occujiy its place. , 
whence is derived the proverb — “ The more 
hares you kill, the more you will have to 
hunt , for when the buck and doe live un- 
disturbed together a little time, they sulier 
no stranger to reside within their limits. It 
is also a well experienced truth, that some 
places are remarkable for being seldom with- 
out hares, and others, (although as likely, 
in all appearance to harbour them) rarely 
with any. "Whether it is any particular ex- 
cellence in the feed, in the situation for 
forming advantageously, for warmth, hearing, 
or seeing, that induces them to prefer cer- 
tain BMts to otheVs, or that on the death of 
a buck or doe, another succeeds, and they 
possess their usual circle, cannot be ascer- 
tained, but Che fact is perfectly established. 

• ♦ * 

The first ring a hare takes is generally the 
foundation of the ensuing pastime, all the 
doubles she afterwards makes are in a great 
measure like the first ; a hare will go over 
great part of trailed land, and visit herw'orks 
of the preceding iiigiit and morning: suine- 
times a buck will take endways over fresh 
ground, without ollering to return j the doe 
usually runs in u circle, uuless with young, or 
having recently kindled ; at such times she 
often runs forward, and scarcely ever escapes 
with life, being naturally unlit for fatigue : 
however, both sexes greatly regulate tlicir 
conduct according to the season and weather. 
After a rainy night, in a woody country, 
neither buck nor doe will keep the cover, 
owing to the drops of wet hanging on the 
spray ; they therefore run the highways or 
stony lanes, for as the scent naturally lies 
strong, they hold the roads which take the 
least i not that a hare judges upon what soil 
the scent lies weakest ; it is her ears that 
ebiefiy direct her, fur the hounds being 
oftener at fault on the hard paths than the 
turf she finds herself not so closely pressed, 
and is not so much alarmed with the conti- 
nual cry of the dugs at her heels. The 
louder tiie cry, the more she is terrified, and 
flies the swifter ; the certain efi’ect of which 
is, a heart broken sooner than with a pack 
equal in number and goodness, but who spend 
their tongues less free. The same principle 
directs the hare to run to the covers in 
autumn ; when the ground is dry, and the 
wind cold at north or east ; she then keeps 
the paths that are covered with leaves, which 
are so continually falling and blowing about, 
that the best bounds cun carry no scent > her 
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alarms are consequently short, and she rests 
contented where she is least disturbed. 

ite « * 

When a hare rises out of form, if she erects 
ber ears, and at first runs slowly, w'itlt her 
scut cast over her back, it is surely old and 
crafty. When a hare is hunted to her form, 
aloii}^ the hard highways, and feeds far away 
from cover, and that her doublings and cross- 
ings are wide and large, it is a buck ; for the 
does generally keeps close to the side of some 
cover, and, when going to feed in the corn 
fields, seldom cross over the furrows, but 
follow the track of them : when hunted they 
turn frequently, use many stratagems, and 
rarely leave the country round their seat, 
whilst the buck, after two or three turns 
about his form, luns straightforward four or 
five miles, and then probably squats in some 
j)lace where he has before preserved himself. 
A buck or jack hare may also be known by 
his head being shorter, his ears more grey, 
liis shoulders redder, and the l)ody being 
smaller than the doe, and, at his first starting, 
by the whiteness of his hinder parts. 

They who make a business of hare-inding 
(and u very advantageous one it is, in some 
counties), are enabled to find them in any 
weather, by observing the direction of the 
wind. IVoglo frequently do not find hares, 
from not knowing them in their forms* A 
gentleman coursing with his friends, was 
shown a hare that was found sitting . la 
that a liarc r" he cried ; “ then, by Jove, 1 
found two this morning as we rode along.” 

According to the season of the year, the 
hare is to be looked for : if it be spring, upon 
fidluws or green corn ; during the autumn, in 
stubbles or turnips ; in winter they will seat 
tiiemselves near .bouses, hi brambles and 
tufts of thorn. ‘ ♦ * ♦ 

Hares will certainly, when hard pressed, 
go to vault ; that is, take the ground like a 
lubbit. * # 

Fecundity of Hares . — A male and female 
hare were put together by Lord Ribhlesdale, 
for a year, wlien the offspring amounted to 
MXty-eight. A couple of rabbits, inclosed 
for the same period, produced about three 
hufidred* * # * 

Feet of Hares. — Tender feet in dogs are 
owing to tile softness of that fleshy substance 
called the ball of the foot , but nature has to 
tile hare been singularly liberal in this part 
by supplying her with such feet as are not 
subject to, and indeed scarcely susceptible of 
hurt, so as to incommode her in running, 
'i be balls of her feet, instead of hard flesh, 
are covered with strong coarse fur, suited so 
well for the purpose, that she never treads 
e.jsier or to more advantage than on the 
hardest beaten track, or rugged, stony road ; 
ti e very surface which cripples a dog she 
gades over with pleasure, lii a frost she has 
evident superiority to most creatures ; 
tne horse does not at that season take his , 
gallops for ifoar of fuundehog j the j 


or bound would in running start all thdr 
claws, and tear their souls to pieces, whilst 
the hare treads as soft as if she went on 
wool. 

Hare Warren. — The warren should be 
paled, and the meuses made of brick ; but 
; to any person making a warren, Mr. Beck- 
I ford recommends examining the traps, boxes^ 

nd stoppers, all of which have peculiarities 
not easy to be described. His town warren 
is in a wood of near thirty acres, and is cut into 
many walks ; a smaller warren, which would 
perhaps answer as well, should have only one 
walk, and chat round the outside of it. No 
dog must ever be allowed to enter it, and 
tra{)S for stoats and polecats should be con- 
stantly set. Parsley sown in it will induce 
the hares to keep at home. When hares at 
the end of a season become shy of the traps 
from having been often caught, it will be 
necessary to drive them in with spaniels. 
The warren ,hare will be found very thick 
round the warren, for they will be unwilling 
to leave it, and when disturbed by dogs will 
immediately go in. The number of hares 
which a warren will supply is hardly to bo 
conceived ; but Mr. B, prefers a warren in 
the midst of an open country, (which might 
be stopped close on hunting days), to the 
catching hares in tiaps, and then turning 
turning them down. A warren so situated 
would supply the whole country with hares, 
which, after one turn round it, would most 
probably run straight on end. * * 

The Varying Hare . — Tliis species has a 
very soft fur, which in summer is grey, with 
a slight mixture of tawti^ ; the tail is always 
white. The ears are shorter, and the legs 
more slender than those ot the common hare, 
and the feet more closely and warmly furred. 
In size this animal is somewhat smaller. 

Besides other cold parts of Europe, the 
varying hare is found on the tops of the high- 
est Scotch hills, never descending to the 
plains. It never mixes with the last species, 
though common in the same neighbourhood. 
It does not run faat, and when alarmed takes 
shelter in clefts of the rocks. 

In September it begins to change its grey 
coat and reMiiuc its white winter dress, iu 
which only the tips and edges of the ears 
and the soles of the feet are black. In tiie 
month of April it again becomes grey, it 
is somew'hat singular that although this 
animal be brought into k house, and even 
kept in stoved apartments, yet it still changes 
its colour at the same period that it does 
among its native mouiituins. * * 

Hounds for hunting box bares should not 
be too fleet, and they are to be hunted like a 
pack of fox hounds, us a trap bare runs very 
mueh in the same manner, and will even tup 
the edges ; Mr. B. concludes his remarks 
upon the running of trap hares, with the me- 
thod recommended by a gentleman to insure 
them to ran straight, which was tying a piece 
of riband to their ears* 

The hounds mostly used for hare hunting 
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&re the deep ton^ucd, thick4ipped, broad and The rough wire-hair hound, thicTc c^uar- 

long hung southern hounds. tered, well hung, and nut too much tlesli oa 

The deet, sharp-nosed dog, cars narrow, his shoulder, 
deep'oljcsfed, with thin slioulders, ^llowinga I The rough or smooth beagle.— Dame/.— 
quarter cross oi tlie fox hound. 1 

Harkmp, s, a fissure in the upper lip, with want of substance. 

Haknkss, s. The Ifiathor gear, &c., used to attach horses to carriage. 
Haknkss, u. To fix horses ir. their traces, 

IIakpoon, .V A bearded dart with a line fastened to the handle, with 
wliich whales are struck and caught. • 

IlAiigiJKiujss, .9. ols, Fr, Arquebus. A handgun; a musket* 
IIaruifr, Hkn IIaui ikr, (Circus Pytjavfjus, Fleming), s, A small 
sized hawk. Jt is generally believed by ornithologists to be the same 
S[)(!cie8 as the Ringtail. 

Harrier. o. A dog for hunting hares. 



This dog is now almost universally used in endeavoured, ns far as possible, to breed his 
Great Britain for hare hunting. He was harriers with much bone and strength within 
origipall y generutedin a double cross, between a small compass, and, at the same time, of a 
the small beagle, the southern hound, and the handsome make. These respective qualities 
dwarf fox. ^ he obtained ; and his hounds ran remarkably 

There are, however, various harriers pro- well togethel^ went fast, had all the alacrity 
duced by crosses introduced in breeding, that could be desired, and would hunt the 
d'ctaicd by knowledge and experience, and coldest scent. 

depending on the kind of country they hunt Although the harrier is the best adapted 
in, and the wUh or fancy of the owner of tlie for here hunting, yet there arc situations 
pack ; all of which are a great alteration in w here he is too w eak, being ill-suited for 
the blood. ^ swampy and marshy lands, such as those of 

The harfier pursues the hare with great Lancashire and Lincolnshire, and many other 
eagerness and speed, allowing her but little places. The large low southern hound seems 
time to breathe or double. The keenest best calculated for such localities. Harriers 
spo>'tsmaii often find it difficult to keep up which are of a larger description, and crossed 
with this dog, and with a strong hara< it i» for th*; purpose of speed, arc only superior in 
■rather fatiguing work. There is a great deal open countries, where, for want of covert, 
of melody and cbeenul harmony in the voices the Imre will runf.veorsix miles right out 
of harriers during the chase. without a single turn. In such cases the 

Mr. Beckford, who was justly esteemed pleasure of the ciia.se may be compared to 
one of the best judges of dogs in Britain, I those of fox-hunting. 
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Harriers, In Mr. Bcckford’s jadgmcnt, to great disservice to them. .Tlio high scent 
Ue good, must be kept to their proper game, whicli a foi leaves, the traightness of hi* 
Hounds cannot be perfect unless used to o-ne course, the eagerness of the pursuit, and the 
scen^, and one style of hunting; to run fo.x liallooing that usually accompanies it. all con- 
Irith them teaches them to skirt, and is of tribute to spoil a harrier.'— Wcoicw — Uanid, 

Harry, v. In Scotlarnl, sijrnilios to rob, plunder, or ojjpress ; destruction 
of game by birds of prey. 

Hart, s. A lie-dcer of the large kind ; the male of the roe. 

Hartshorn, s» A volatile alkali, originally drawn from the horn of a 
Atag, called by modern chemists suhearbonato of ammonia. * 

Haslet, or Harslet, The heart, liver, and lights of a hog, with the 
windpipe and part of the throat to it. 

Hatch, v. To produce young from eggs ; lo quicken the eggs by 
incubation. 

Hatch, s. A brood excluded from the egg ; the act of exclusion from the 
egg ; the half-door ; in the plural, the doors or openings by which th^y 
descend from one deck or floor of a ship to another. 

Hattock^^. a shock of corn. Provincial, 

Haul, v. To pull, to draw,%o drag by violence, to draw a not. 

Haul, s. Pull, violence in dragging ; a draught of fishes. 

Hauju, Straw. • 

llAUNCif, s. The thigh, the hind hip ; the hind part of a deer. 

Haunt, v. To frequent, to be much about any place. 

Haunt, »Place in which game feed and are found. 

Haw, The berry and seed of the hawthorn ; a hedge ; jgi excrescence 
in the eye ; a small piece of ground adjoining to a house. 

IIawthorn> s. The thorn that bears haws ; the white horn. 

Hawthorn, a. Belonging to the white thorn: consisting of white tliorn. 
illAWK, A bird of prey, used lil^ich anciently in sport to catch other 
birds. 

Hawks ( Aciipilritia, Vigors) are birds of required, and he may be unhooded, and fed 
prey, belonging to the falcon family (Falcn. by daylight. 

w/rffr, Leach L and characterised by the He must now be brought, by degrees, to 
wings being short, and, when closed, scarcely stand quiet when the hood ’s to be put on. 
n aching to the end cf the tail ; the first quill The brail is used for this purpose. This 
feather very short, the third nearly equal to is a thong of soft leather, with a slit running 
the fourth, wliich is the longcct in the wing ; longitudinally along the middle, of sucli a 
shanks plaited, long, and slender; middle length as to admit the pinion joint, 
toe greatly exceeding the two lateral ones in When the pinion joint has been introduced 
length ; claws much hooked, and very sharp ; into the slit, the lower end of the thong is 
ihi^nt rapid and direct, 'jjiey pounce upon brought backwards under the wing, and tied 
their prey on the wing, and are so bold as to to the other cud above it. 
attack much larger uirds than themselves. Thu wing is thus eoriiniod, and in sueh a 

way as lo remove it hot little front its nntiiral 
Bteakwg of //aiefc.v. — When the hawk is position, and »o ih.it it can receive no injury, 
placed upon the fist with his hood on, he will | Another very cIlect JHl way to n*ake a hawk 
at first unit ( flutter off,) when he is to be . stand quiet is, by causing water to stream 
replaced gently by the hand /.but he will I upon him, from a wisp of hay or straw, aniii 
very soon learn to sit still. He must be i he is thoroughly drenclied. This shouM 
carried on the fist during the greater part of ' always he done in the morning, and lie sliotdu 
the day frequently, and stroked with a leather be carried on the fist until he is dry, with his 
on his back and legs. wing broiled, he stroked with a feather, and 

'When he is to m fed, the hood must be kooned and unhooded very frequenll j. 
taken of. At first, this is best done at night, >Vhen he has become a little accustomed 
with a candle so placed as to giye no more to the hood, neither the brail nor the drench, 
light than is absolutely necessary hut in two ing will he necessary, but he must he carried 
or three days this precaution will not be ^ almost ail day upon the fist. The hood is to 
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be ocnasionnlly taken olT, anil lie may tk<‘n be 
allowed for a short time to pull upon n stninv 
or pinion from which he can get but little 
meat. 

A few mouthfuls should always be given 
to him the moment the hood is put on. 

Hawks, when hooded, are always quiet.- - 
Tn the ticUl the hood prevents them from 
haithiji when birds rise, and, at other times, 
from being alarmed at any thing that may 
iipp roach ilietn. 

It may, perhaps, appear paradoxical to as- 
sert, that hhwks, by being kept hooded, are 
brv>ugbt nearer to their natural habits, but 
this is undoubtedly the case, for by this 
treatment they are induced to remain at rest 
when they are not either feeding, or in pur- 
suit of game ; and such are their habits in a 
wild state, when left undisturbed. 

When tlie hawk is become tolerably tame, 
he maybe unhooiled, and, after having eaten’ 
a few nioutlifuls, be idaced on the block, and 
enticed to come from thence to the list when 
held near him. He will soon learn to fly to 
it when it is presented to him at the distance 
of several feet, the flst being, of course, 
always well garnislied with meat. 

When he has been practised in this man- 
ner for a few days, if he be unliooded on the 
fist, and a small piece of meat thrown on the 
ground, to the distance of two or three feet, 
he will fly down to it, and having eaten it, fly 
back to the fist, enticed, as .usual, by the 
oiler of food. • # ♦ 

The sport of hawking is generally placed at 
the head of those amusements that can only 
be practised in the country, and probably it 
obtained this precedency from its being a 
pastime so generally followed by the nobility, 
not in this country only, but also upon the 
continent. Persona of high rank rarely ap- 
peared without their dogs and their hawks ; 
the,latter they carried with them when they 
journeyed firom one country to another, and 
sometimes even when they went to battle, 
and would not part with them to procure thepr 
own liberty when taken prisoners. Sometimes 
th^ formed part of the train of an ecclesiastic. 

These birds were considered as ensigns of 
nobility : and no action could bo reckoned 
more ^shonourable to a man of rank than to 
give up his hawk. 

> I cannot trace the origin of hawking to an 
earlier period than the middle of the fourth 
century. Julias Firmisus, who lived about 
that time, is the first Latin author that speaks 
of folconers, and the art of teaching one spe- 
cies of birds to fly after and catch others* 

The grand fauconnier of France was an 
officer of great eminence ; his annual salary 
was four thousand florins ; he attended 
by fifty gentlemen, and fifty assistant fal- 
coners ; he was allowed to keep three hun- 
dred hawks; he licensed every vender of 
hawks in France, and received a tax upon 
every bird sold in that kingdom, and even 
within the verge of the court ; and the king 


I never rode out upon any occasion of conse^ 
j qucnce without tuis officer attending him. 

' Edward 111., according to Froissart, had 
with him in his army when he invaded France, 
thirty falconers on horseback, who had charge 
of his hawks ; and every day he either hunted, 
or went to the river for the purpose of hawk- 
ing. as bis fancy inclined him. 

\Ve may also here notice, that the ladies 
not only accompanied the gentlemen in pur- 
suit of this diversion, but often practised it 
by themselves ; and, if we may believe a con- 
temporary writer in Uie thirteenth century, 
they even excelled the men in knowledge and 
exercise of the art of falconry, which reason, 
he very ungallantly produces, in proof that 
the pastime w'as frivolous and elfemiaate.— 
Hawking was forbidden to the clergy by the 
canons of the church ; but the prohibition 
was by no means sufficient to restrain them 
from the pursuit of this favourable and 
fashionable amusement. On which account, 
as well ns for hunting, they were severely 
lashed by the poets and moralists ; and, in- 
deed, the one was rarely spoken of without 
the other being included ; for those who 
dclif^bted in hawking w'ere generally profi- 
cients in huntifig also. H 

When the hawk was not flying at her game^. 
she was usually hood- winked, with a cap or 
hood provided tor that purpo^s^, and fitted to 
her head and this hood was worn abroad as 
well as at home. All hawks taken upon 
“ the fist," the term used for carrying them 
upon the hand, had straps of leather called 
jesses, put upon their legs. The jesses were 
made sufficiently long for the knots to ap- 
pear betw^'cn the middle and the little fingers 
of the hand tliat held them, so that the lunes, 
or small thongs of leather, might be fastened 
to them with two tyrrits, or rings ; and the 
luDCs were loosely wound round the little 
finger. It appears that sometimes the jesses 
were of silk. Lastly, their legs were adorned 
with bells, fastened with rings of leather, 
each leg having one ; and the leathers, to 
which the bells were attached, were denomi- 
nated bewits ; and to the bewits was added 
the creance, or long thread, by wliich the 
bird, in fuforing, was drawn back, after she* 
had been permitted to fly ; and this^wus 
called the reclaiming of the hawk. The be- 
wits, we are informed, were useful to keep 
the hawk from “winding when she bated," 
that is, when she fluttered her wings to fly 
after her game. 

Respecting the bells, it is particularly re- 
commended that they should not be too heavy, 
to impede the flight of the bird ; and tnat 
they should be of equal weight, sonorous, 
shrill, and musical ; not both of one sound, 
but the one a semitone below the other ; 
they ought not to be broken, especially in 
the sounding part, because, in that case, the 
sound would be dull and un pleasing “ ^Tliere 
is, says the book of Saint Alban’s,* great 
choice of sparrow-hawk bells, and they are 
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eheap eTlougb \ but for goshawV bells, those Tlie person who provided the hawk waa 
made at MOan. are called the best ; and, in- provided with gloves for that purpose, to pre- 
deed* they are excellent ; for they, are com- vent their taloha from hurting his hand. In 
monly sounded with silver, and cnarged for the inventories of apparel belonging to King 
accordingly. But we hove good bells from Henry VIII. such articles frequently occur; 
Pordreght (Uort), whi-rh are well paired, at Hampton Court, in the jewel house, were 
and produce a very shrill, but pleasant seven hawks’ gloves embroidered. — Mon- 
sound. ♦ * ♦ taju—Sebriyht-^Htrutt, 

Hat, s. Grass dried to fodder cattle in winter with. 

Much in a horse’s condition depends on I chosen, and the smell and colout afford a test 
the quality of his hay ; good hay is easily | of its quality not to be mistaken. 

Hakaud, e. Chance, accident; chance of dangler; a fjame at dice. 

Any number of persons may play hazard, attempts fo play or bet at this game, are as 
The person who takes the box and dice, follow/: if seven be thrown for the niain, and 
throws a inain, that is to say, a chance for four the chance, it is 2 to I against the )ipr- 
the company, which must be above four, and son who throws ; if six to four be thrown, 5 
not exceed nine, otherwise it is no main, to .3; if five to four 4 to .3; seven to nine, 
consequently he must keep throwing till 3 to 2; seven to six, 3 to 2, barring the two 
he brings live, six, seven, eight, or nine; trois; with the two trois, only six to five ; 
this done, he must tlirow his own chance, ! seven tt) live, 3 to 2 ; six to live, an even bet. 
which may be any above three, and not ex- j barring the doublets or the two trois ; with 
ceeding ten : if he throw two aces or trois- | the trois, 5 to 4 ; eight to five, an vven bet, 
aee (commonly called crabs) he loses his barring the two fours ; five to four w'lih th» 
stakes, let the company’s chance, callecLthe ' two fours ; nine to five, even ; nine to four, is 
main, be wl^ it will. If the main shoula be 4 to 3; the nick of seven is 7 to 2, but often* 

seven, and i^en or eleven be thrown imme- laid but 10 to 3; and live to one you do not 

dUtely after, it is what is called a nick, and nick six or eight. 

the caster (the present player) w'ns out his To illustrate these calculations still moro 
stakes : also, if eight be the main, and eight clearly, the following table will be service* 
or twelve thrown immediately after, it is also able 

called a nick, and the caster wins his stakes. tadls of this oudsA^ 

The caster throwing any other number for 7 to 4 is 2 to 1. 

the main, such as is admitted, and bringing . 4 . . 5 . . 3. 

the same number directly afterwards, that is | 5 . . 4 . . 4 . . 3. 

termed a nick, and he then also wins what- 7 . . 9 . . 3 . . 2. 

ever stakes he has made. 7 to 6 ^ ^ l)arring the two trois. 

Every three successive mains the caster j ^ 6 . . 5, with iho two trois. 

wins, he is to pay half a guinea to the box or | 7'. . 5 . . 2. 

furnisher of the dice ^ ^ even, barring the two trois. 

The meaning of a stake or bet at this game ’ < 5 .. 4 with the two trois. 

differs somewhat from the other. If a person t ^ even, barring the two fours, 

choose to lay a sum of money with the * f 6 .4 with the iwo fours, 
thrower or caster, he must out his cash upon 9 . . 5 even, 
the table, within a circle wliich is described 9 . . 4 . . 3 
for that purpose ; when he has done this, if The nick of seven is 7 to 2, often laid 19 
the caster agree to it, he knocks the box upon to 3. 

the^ table at the person’s money with whom The nick of six and eight is 5 to 

he intends to bet, or particularly mentions at It is necessary to be perfectly master of 

whose money he throws, which is sufficient, these odds, in order to play the prudent game, 
and be is obUged to answer whatever sum is and to make use of them by way of insuring 
down, unless the staker calls to cover ; in bets in what is called hedging, in case the 
that case the caster is obliged to stake, also, chance happens to be unlikely ; for, by taking 
otherwise the bets would be. void. It is op- the odds a ready calculator secures himself, 
tional in the person who bets with the throwe r, and often stands part of his bet to a certainty, 
to bar any throw which the caster may be For example, if seven be the main, and four 
going to cast, provided neither of the dice be the chance, and he should have 5/. depending 
seen ; if one die should be dicovered, the on the miin, by taking 0/. to 31 he must 
caster must throw the other to it, unless the eitlinr win 21 or 1/.; and on tbeooptrary, if be 
throw is barred in proper time. should not like his chance, hy laying the odds 

The common odds, which are absolutely against himself, he must save in proportion 
necessary to be understood, before any person to tbo but he has made. — HoyU* 

Hasard* V, To expose to chance. 

JIazr, s. Fog:, mist 
Haxel, A tiut irco. 


[I 
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Hazel, a. Light brown, of the colour of hazel. 

Head, 9. The part of the animal that contains the brain or the organ of 
sensation and thought ; chief, principal person, one to whom the rest 
are subordinate ; state of a deer's horns, by which his age is known ; 
the top of anything bigger than the rest ; the forepart of anything, as 
of a ship ; that which rises on the top of liquors ; upper part of a bed ; 
source of a stream. 

The head of the horse is a very important proved breeds, is small and an)?nlar, tin 
part, consid^ed with a view to the beauty of eyes prominent, the ears spirited, small, and 
the animal ; and in no part is an improvement 'nled ; the forehead wide, straight, uiui 
in the breed so soon detected an in this. Can nelimes slightly curved inward!! at the Iow»t 

any thing be conceived more dissimilar than t : in them the facial angle is about 

the small inexpressive features attached to .ereas, in the heavy breed, it is mi>re gem*- 
the enormous head of a cart horse, compared rally 23o : its junction with the neck, ab 
with the hold striking lines which grace that less easy and elegant than in the impro\o< 
of the blood horse \ The head, in the im. kind. — Blaine, 

Head, v . To lead; to direct; to behead; to kill by taking the 

head ; to lop trees at the top ; to get before a deer or fox, to make liiiii 
take another course. 

H KADLAND, Promontory, cape ; ground under hedges. 

HEAoaTALL, 8. Part of the bridle that covers the head. 

Headstiiong, a. Unrestrained; violent, #ingovcrnal)l(.*. 

Heal, v. To euro; to restoie from sickness or wounds. 

Healing, a. Mild, mollifying ; assuasive. 

Health, s. Freedom from bodily pain or sickness ; strength. 

Healthy, a. In health, free from sickness; in good condition, 
Heahinc^#. The sense by which sounds are perceived ; reach of the ear. 
Heart, The muscle which by its contraction and dilatation propels the 
blood through the course of circulation, and is therefore considered as 
the source of vital motion. It is situated in the thorax, and divided 
externally into the base, the superior and inferior surface, and the ante- 
rior and posterior margin., Internally it comprises two ventricles call- 
ed the right and left. 

Heartless, a. Without courage, spiritless, out of condition. 

Hearty, a. Sincere, warm ; in full health ; vigorous, strong. 

Heat, 8, The sensation caused by the approach or touch of fire ; hot wea- 
ther ; state of any body under the action of fire; a term in racing. In 
gun^aking three degi^es of heat are employed ; blood-red heat, the 
lowest flame; white heat, the second; and sparkling or welding heat, 
the most intense. 

Heath, s. A plant; a place overgrown with heath, 

Heathcock, 8 , A large fowl that frequents heaths, Grouse. 

Heathpeas, b . a species of bitter vetch. 

Hedge, 8 . A fence made round grounds with prickly hushes. 

Hedge, v. To enclose with a hedge ; to encircle ; to shut up within an 
enclosure. In betting, hedging means to bet upon and against the same 
event. 

Hedgehog, An animal set with prickles like thorns in a hedge. 

Hedgehogs ahoand in my gardens and fields, plant, and so eat the root oflf upwards, leaving 
The manner in which they eat the roots of the tuft of leaves untouched. In this respeot 
the plantain in ray g^ass walk is very curious : they are serviceable, as they destroy a very 
with their upper mandible, which is much troublesome weed, but they deface the walks 
Hmger than their lower, they bore xnder the in some measure by digging little round boleSc' 

S 
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Tf appears, by tho duinr ilmt tliey <lrop upon i 
the lurf, that beetles arc no iiiooiisiderable | 
part of their food. I ii June last I prociited a ^ 
Inter of four or five youni; bedj^elioj^s, which 1 
appeared to he about five or six days old ; | 
thov. I find, like puppies, are Imrii blind, and I 
roiild not seeovtOien they came to iny hands. I 
No doubt their spitifM are soft and flexible at 
the lime of their birth, or else the poor dam 
would have but a bad time of it in the critical 
mient of parturition : hut it is plain that 
they soon harden ; for these little pi^s bad 
(di stiff prickles on their hacks and sides as 
would easily have fetched blood, hud they not 
been handled with caution. Their spines are 
quite white at this age ; and they have little 
hanging ears, which I do not remember to be 
discernible in the old ones. They can, in 
part, at this age draw their akin down over 
their faces ; but are not able to contract them, 
selves into a ball, as they do, for the sake of 
defence, when full grown. The reason, I sap. 
ose, is, because the curious muscle iliatena. 
les the creature to roll itself up into a ball 
has not then arrived at its full tone and firm, 
ness. Hedgehogs make a deep and warm 
hybernaculum with leaves and moss, in which 
they conceal themselves for the winter : bull ; 
never oould find that they stored in any winter 


provision, as some quadrupeds certainly do. 

3i: ¥ Sc 

ays, " T also had a tame hedge-hog, 
which nestled before the fire, on the htomacll 
of an old lazy terrier dog, who was much at. 
tuched to it, and the best undersianuing ex- 
isted between tliem.'' * • 

Sagacity of the J/edve-Zn)'/. — During llio 
summer of 1818, as Mr. Lane, gamekeeper to 
the Karl of Galloway, was passing by the 
! wood of Glascaden, near Garlieston, in Scot- 
land, he fell ill with a hedgehog, crossing tiie 
road at a miiimII distance before him, carrying 
on its hack six phea.sant’*s eggs, which upon 
examination be found it had pilfered from a 
plioataiit’s nest hard by. The ingenuity of 
the creature was very conspicuous, as several 
of the remaining eggs were holed, which must 
have been done by it, when in the act of roll- 
ing itself over the nest, in order to make as 
many adhere to its prickles as possible. After 
watching the motions of the urchin for a short 
time longer, Mr. Lane saw it deliberately 
crawl into # furze hush, where its nest was, 
and where the shells of several eggs were 
strewed around, which had at some funner 
period been conveyed thither in the same 
manner. — \YJuta*s Selborm — Jesse, 


Hkookrow, e. The series of trees or bushes planted for enclosures. 
JIkdoesp ARROW, OF CiiANTER, {Acccntor 31odulariSy Cuvier), s, 
sparrow that lives in bushes 


This well known species, commonly called 
hedge sparrow, needs little description. The 
lengih IS five inches and three quarters ; 
weight near six drams. Bill dusky ; irides 
light hazel ; head and neck brown, mixed with 
aan colonr ; back and wing o^verts darker 
hfowii, edged with rnfoos brown ; throat and 
hmtMi dnil aah colonr ; belly dirU white ; 
gldoe tad vent tawny brown. The female has 
kit tab ooloar aboot the head and brttti. 


The hedge sparrow is found in all parts of 
England ; has a pleasing song which it begins 
with the new year, if the weather is mild j 
breeds early, making a nest in March, oom- 
osed of green moss and wool, and lined with 
air, which is placed in some low evergreen 
shrub, thick brush, or cut hedge ; frequently 
builds in faggot piles. The eggs are four or 
five in number, blue ; their weight aboul 
twenty-eight grains. 
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This hird is one of the few of the tvarhh‘r | redbreast, it will, in defect of these, pick up 
tribe that remains with us the whole 3 ear. | crutubs ofhread , and seems to prefer sitiia- 
The food is insects and worms ; but tike the j tions near the hahiiatiou of man. — Monlagu, 

Heel, s . The part of the foot that protuberates behind. 

Heifer, s, A young’ cow. 

Heeler, s, A cock that strikes well with his heels. 

Hemorrhage, s. A violent flux of blood. 

Hen, The female of a house cock ; the female of any bird. 

Henroost, The place where the poultry rest. 

Herb, s. Herbs are those plants whose stalks are soft, and have nothing 
woody in them, as grass and hemlock. 

Herbaceous, a. Behmging to herbs; feeding on vegetables. 

Herbage, s. Herbs collectively ; grass, pasture. 

Herd, s. A uuinher of beasts together; it anciently signified a keeper of 
cattle, as goat-herd. 

Herd.v. To run in herds or companies; to associate. 

Herdsman, a. One employed in tending herds. 

IlERMAPiiRoniTK, s. An animal uniting two sexes. 

Hernia,.?. Any kind of rupture 

Heron, CVjmmon Heron, Heronsewgii, or Hkhonshaw, (^rdea 3Iajor^ 
Linn; Le llt'Ton htippc^ Buff.) A^bird that feeds on fish. 



Although the heron is of a long, lank, awk- are yellow, and give them a fierce and pier- 
ward shape, yet its pliiniage gives it, on the cing aspect,^ — The brow and crown of the 
whole, an agreeaiile appearance ; but when head are white, bordered above the eyes by 
stripped of its feathers, it looks as if it had black lines, which reach the nape of the neck, 
been starved to death. It seldom weighs more where they join a long flowing pendent crest 
than between three or four pounds, notwilh- of the same colour. The upper part of the 
standing it measures about three feet in length neck, in some, is white, in others pale ash, 
and in the breadth of its wings, from tip to the forepait lower down is spotted with a 
tip, above five. The bill is six inches long, double row of black featbers,0xid those which 
Straight, pointed, and strong, and its edges fall over the breast are long, foose, and nn- 
are tliinamlBlightly serrated ; the upper man* webbed ; tbOHESboulders and scapular feathers 
dible is of a yellowish born ooloar, darkest are also of the same kind of texture, of a grey 
on the ridge, the under one yellow ; a bare colour generally streaked with white, and 
akin, of a greenish colour, is extended from , spreail over its down.cJothed back. The ridge 
thobeak beyond the eyes; the irjdeaof which \of the win^ •« white ; coverts and secondaries 
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IfnrUcolour ; bAHtnnl an<1 qnilis of a 

lilniah black, hs arc also ihc lonjr, soft fca* 
therH, whioli take their rise on the side*i under 
the winp^M ; and, failing down, meet at their 
tipa, and hide all the under parts : the latter, 
next the skin, are covered with a thick, mat- 
ted, dirty-white down, except about the belly 
and vent, which are nimost bare. The tail is 
short, and consists of twelve feathers of a ci- 
nereous or hrownish-iead colour ; the le};s are 
dirty-^^reen, Inn^, bare above the knees, and 
the middle claw is ja^^^ed on the inner edge. 

The female has not tlie long flowing crest 
or the long feathers which hang over the 
bieast of the male, and her whole plumage is 
more nnifonnally dull and obscure. In the 
breeding-season they congregate in large so- 
cietqiM ; and, like the rooks, build their nests 
on trees, with stinks, lined with dried grass, 
wonJ, and other warm materials. The female 
lays from four to six eggs, of a pale, greenish- 
blue colour. 

'I'he heron is described by Riilfon ns exht- 
biliiig the picture of wretchedness, anxiety, 
and indigence, condemned t^o struggle perp 
tually with misery and want, and sickened 
by the restless cravings ot a famished appe. 
tite, cSic. However fiithful this iiigufiiions 
naturalist may have been in portraying the 
appearance of the heron, yet others are not 
inclined to adopt his sentiments in descri- 
bing its habits aud manners, or to agree with 
hint ill opiiiiornhat it is one of the most wretch- 
ed of animated beings. It is probable that 
it sulVers no more than other birds, many 
apecies of which employ etpial attt^ritioii in 
looking for their prey, and it is not unlikely 
that the heron derives pleasure from it in- 
stead of pain. This bird, Imwtver, is of a 
inrlancholy deportment, a silent and patient 
creature ; and will, in most severe weather, 
titand motionless a long time in Uie water, | 
fixed to a spot, in appearance like the stump • 
or root of a tree, waiting for its prey, which 
consists of frogs, waternewts, eels, and other 
kinds of hsh ; and it is also said that it will 
devour field-mice. 

The heron traverses the country to a areht 
distance in quest of some convenient A fa- 
vourite fishing spot, and in its aerial jour- 
neys soars to a great height, to which the eye 
is directed by its harsh cry, uttered from 
time to time while on the wing. In flying it 
draws tlie head between the shoulders, and 
the legs stretched out, seem, like the longer 
tiils of some birds, to serve the office of a ' 
rudder. The motion of their wings is heavy 
ui.d fiagging, and yet they get forward at a I 
gn'ater rate than would be imagined. | 

In England herons were formerly ranked i 
among tl^e royal gante, and protected as such ' 
by the laws ; aud whoever .destroyed their 
eggs, was liable to a penalty of twenty shil 
lings fiir eaeh offence. Heraii hawking wa-j 
at that time a favourite diversipn among the 
nobility and gentry of tlie kingdom, at whose 
tables this bird was a favourite dish, and was 
as ir.iich esteemed as pheasants and peacocks. 


[IIkr 

Grmt White Heriui, — Ardea aWa, LlNN. ; 
Le Heron hlanc, Buff. — The great while 
heron is of nearly the same bulk as the com- 
mon heron, but its legs are longer. It has 
no crest, and its plumage is v/holly white ; 
its bill yellow, and its legs black. 

Its character and manner of living are the 
same as tho.se of the common heron, and it 
is found in the same countries, though this 
species is not nearly so numerous. It has 
rarely been seen in Great Britain* Pennant, 
in his Arctic Zoology, says it is found in the 
Russian dominions, about the Caspian ami 
Black .Seas, the lakes of Great Tartary, am 
the river Irtisch, and sometimes as far north 
as latitude o3‘*. Latham says it is met with 
in New York, in America, from June t* 
October ; at diflerent .season.s of tlic year i 
is found in .Tamaiea, and in the Bra/.ils : aiu 
our eirenmnavigators have met with it a.. 
New Zealaml. 

The Xifiht Heron ^ Lesser Ash-colonred He- 
ron or Itnihn. { Ardea Sifrlian ax^ 

IjINN.; /.<* liihonutn, IU!FF.)-'nie length 
, of this binl is about twenty inches ; the bill 
1 is three inches ami Ihns nuarlers long, 
slightly arched, strong, aud black, inclining 
to yellow at the laise , the skin from the beak 
round the eye is h.ire. aud of a greenish 
colour; iridcs yellow. A white line is ex- 
tended from tlie beak, over which eye a black 
patch, glossed with green, covers tlie crown 
of the. head and nape of the neck, from wtdeh 
three long and narrow while feathers tipped 
with brown, hang loose and waving: the 
hinder part of the neck, coverts of the wing, 
sides and tail, are a.sh -coloured ; throak white, 
forepart of the neek. breast, and belly, yel- 
lowish white or buff ; the back black, the 
legs a greenish yellow. The female is nearly 
of the same size as the male, but she diiVers 
considerably in her plumage, which is Ics.s 
bright and distinct, being more blended with 
clay or dirty white, brown, grey, and rusty 
ash-colour, and she has not the delicate 
plumes which How from the head of the male. 

The night heron frequents the sea shores, 
rivers, and inland marshes, and lives upon 
crickets, slugs, frogs, reptiles, and fish. It 
remains concealed during the day, and does 
not roam abroad until the approach of night, 
when it is heard and known by its rough, 
harsh, and disagreeable cry, which is by some 
compared to the noise made by a person 
straining to vomit. Some ornithologists 
affirm that the female builds her nest on 
trees, others that she builds it on rocky 
cliffs: prooably both accounts arc right. — 
She lays three or four white eggs. 

This species is not numerous, although 

-i: 1 1.^ , 

America. 

The bird is indeed very uncommon in this 
country. Latham mentions one in the Leve- 
rian Museum, which was shot, not many 
miles from Loudon, in May 1782. 

I 

• Voracity of tin: Heron , — In the month of 
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A)>ril IB<18, as a person was walking a short I't is at this time that the fhlconerp phnse 
clisrancc from the river Mole, in the neigh- themselves in the open country, down wind 
bourhood of Cobham Paik, Surrey, where of the heronry ; so that when the herons ar« 
Ji. C. Combe, Esq., has a lieronry, he was intercepted on their return home, they are 
Burprised by a pike, in weight full 2lbs., obliged to fly against the wind to gain their 
dropping from the air immediately before place of retreat. When a heron passes, a 
him: oil looking up he perceived a large tvis/ (a couple) of hawks is let go. The heron 
heron hovering over him, which had no disgorges liis food when he finds he is pur- 
donbt dropped the fish from beak. And sued, and endeavours to keep above tho 
also, during the bame mouth, another indi- li^wks by rising in the air ; the hawks fly in 
vidual, near the same spot, saw a heron take a spiral direction to get above the heron, and 
a ti.sli fioin the water, and after carrying it thus these birds frequently appear to be flying 
to a hank, insert its bill into the vent of the in diflerent directions. The first hawk makes 
fish, beginning to suck its entrails ; he drove his stoop as soon as he gets above the heron, 
away the hiul, and on taking up the fish, v/ho evades it by a shift, and thus gives tlio 
found it to be a pike weighing a pound and second hawk time to get up and to stoop in bis 
upwards. ^ what is deemed a good fliglit, this 

Some hawks will not attack a heron, when is frequently repeated, and the three bhds 
it is first shown them; but they may gene- often mount to a great height in the air. — 
rally bo brought to it by flying them at a When one of the hawks seizes his prey, the 
cock of a liglit colour, and by tying meat other soon binds to him, as it is termed, and 
upon a heron’s buck, and allowing them to buoyant from the motion of flicir wings, 
fccil there. Small pieces of elder arc put the three descend together to the ground 
upon the heron’s lieak, to prevent him from with but little velocity. The falconer must 
wounding the hawk in traiiiitig. The herons • lose no time in getting hold of the iieron’s 
are e uiglit by a slip knot at the end of a long j nefck when he is on the ground, to prevent 
htritig. so arrangeii round their nests as to he liim from injuring the hawks. It is then, and 
drawn about their legs when they come upon not when he is in the air, that he wid usu 
their eggs. This is best to he done about his beak in his defence. Hawks have, in- 
Kun-set ; and the man who is to draw the deed, .sometimes, but ve!<y rarely, been hurt 
string, must place himself to leeward of the by striking against the heron's beak when 
nest- Herons will not feed when they are stooping, but this li^ been purely by aeei- 
lirMl taken; it is therefore necessary to cram dent, .-md not (as mis been said) by Ihu 
them with food, and to tie a piece of mat heron’s presenting hi.s beak to his pursuer as 
round llicir necks, to preveul them fioin a means of d«‘fenee. 

throwing it up again. * * When the heron flies down wind, he issel- 

A w'elUstockcd heronry in an open conn- dum taken, the hawks are in great danger of 
try is necessary for this sport. The herons being lost, and as the flight is in a straight 
go out in the morning to rivers and ponds at a line, it affords but little sport.— — 
rv coiisulcrahle distance, in search of food* Pennant — Sebright, 

Hud return to the heronry in the evening 

IIkkonky, or Hkko.nskaw, 5 , A place where herons breed. 

Ib-lou nieritiuiis it as one of the extraordi- | latter penalty v/as increased to twenty shil. 
nar> teats perrornied by the divine king Fran« I lings, or three Months’ juipiisoiwnenl. At 
'll., that he formed two urlitieial heronries present, however, in coiiseouencc of the dis. 
at I’oniainehleaii, — “ the very elements them- j continuance of hawking, little iillenlion is 
helves,” ho adds, “ obeying the commands of paid to the proteolioii of heronries, though. I 
the divine king ( whom Lod ahnolve ! ! ! ), for lielieve, none of the old statutes respecting 
to force nature is a work partaking of divi- them have been repealad. Not to know a 
niiy ” In or.ler to enliance the value of these , hawk from a heron. shaw ( the former name for 
I'reiich heronries, he undertakes to assert j a heron) was an old adage, which arose when 
nknuvvn to the ancients, be- ^ tire diversion of heron-liawLing was in iugli 
cause they are not mentioned in any of their fashion; itiias since been corrupted iiPo iha 
killings; and tor the same reason he eon. aiisiird vulgar prov erb, “ not to know a h.twk 
'•Imles that there are none in Biilaiti. Before from a liand.saw.” 

Beloii's lime, on ihe contrary, and before the In the breeding season they congregate, and 
• l>ivine’' constructor of heronries in France make their nests very near each other i>lr 
WHS born, there were express laws enacted in Pennant mentions ha\ing seen eighty nests on 
England for the protection of herons, it being one tree. We once saw a heronry on a sin.ill 
a line of ten shillings to lake the young out of island in a lake in the north of .Seuii.ind, 
the nest, and six shillings and eight. pence for whereon tlicie was only one scrubby oak ti 
L person, without his own grounds, killing a| which not being sullicienl to contain 'ill lim 
heron, t xc«:pl by hawking, or b} the long. | uests, many were placed on tho ground. 
bu.v ; w.iiie in suhsequcnl enactments, the I bright-^ Montagu. 

<9. A cutaneous in6aiiimation. 

IIekkinu, $. A siiiall sea-fish^ 
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Of all migrating flab, the herring and the 
pilchard take the most adventurous voyages. 

Tbl» mighty army begins to put itnelf in 
motion from the Icy Sea early in the spring : 
this body is distinguished by that name, for 
the word herring is derived from the German 
heerf. an army, to express their number, 
which is so vast, that were all the men in the 
world loaded with herrings, they could not 
carry the thousandth part away. No soormr, 
however, is their asylum quitted, but rmL 
lions of enemies collect to thin their squad- 
rons. The fin fish and cacholot swallow bar- 
rels at a yawn ; the purpoise, the grampus, the 
shark, and the wlfble numerous tribe of dog- 
fish, desist from making war upon each other, 
and make the herring their easy prey. The 
unnumbered fiocks of sea fowl, that chiefly in- 
habit near the pole, watch the outset of their 
migration, and spread extensive ruin. In this 
exigence the defenceless emigrants find no 
other safety but by crowding closer together, 
and leaving to the outermost the danger of 
being first devoured. Thus, liko frighted 
sheep (whioh ever run together in a body), 
each finding some protection in being but one 
of many that are equally liable to invasfbn, 
they separate into shoals : those to the west 
visit the American shores, while those hold- 
ing to the east pour down towards Eurofie, 
endeavouring to eykde their merciless pursu- 
ers by approachfnj^the first shore that presents 
itself, whioh is that of Iceland, in the begin- 
ning of March. Upon their arrival on that 
ooast, this phalanx, notwithstanding its diini- 
nutioiis, is still of amazing extent, depth, and 
closeness, covering an extent of shore as large 
as the inland itself ; tho whole water seems 
alive, and by their foes the herrings are 
oooped up so closely, that any hollow vessel 
put into it takes them out of the water with- 
out further trouble. The powor of increasing 
in these animals exceeds our idea, as it would 
ill a very short time outstrip all calculation. 
A single herring, it is afiirnied, if sullered to 
inultiply uiiinolcsted and undimiiiished for 
twenty years, would show a progeny greater 
in bulk than ten such globes as that we live 
npoti f but happily the balance of nature 
preserved, atm their consumpiioii is equal to 
their fecundity. Upon this account, we must 
consider the lish and fowl that so incessiuitly 
attack, them, not as plunderers, but as the 
benefactors of mankind : without their aid 
the sea would soon be overcharged with the 
burden of its own productions, and that ele- 
ment, which at present distributes health and 
plenty to the shore, would but load it with 
pntrefaction. 

These collective masses that mine upon our 
coasts, begin to appear ofi' the Shetland Isles 
in April and May ; these are only the fore- 
runners of the grand shoal which comes in 
Juno, and their arrival is marked by the num- 
ber of birds, such as gannuts and others, 
which follow them as their prey. But when 
the main body approaches, its' breadth and 
di^th alters the very appearance of the ocean. 


They divide into distinct oolamai of five or 
six miles long, and three or four broad, while 
the water before them ripples as if forced out 
of its bed ; sometiines they sink for ten or 
fifteen minutes, then rise again to tho surface, 
on which in briglii weather they retlect a 
variety of splendid colours, like a field 
bespangled with the most precious gems, in 
which, or rather in a mnoli more valualde 
light, should this stupendous gift of Provi 
dence be considered by the inhabitants of the 
Briiish Isles. '1 he I shermeii are ready pre- 
pared foi their reception, and by nets made 
fur the occasion they sometimes take above 
two thousand barrels at a single draught. 

After this check from the Shetland Isles, 
which divide the army into two parts, onu 
wing takes to the eastern shores of Great 
Britain, and fills every bay and creek with its 
numbers ; the other pushes on towards Yar- 
mouth, the great and ancient mart of herrings ; 
they tiien pass through the Hrilisii Channel, 
and after that in a manner disappear. Tlioso 
which take to the west, after otlering them- 
selves to the Hebrides, where the great sta- 
tionary fishery is, proceed towards the iiorili 
of Ireland, where being interrupted, they 
make a second division ; that to ilit* western 
side is scarcely perceited, being soon lost in 
the immensity of the Atlantic, whilst the 
other, which passes into the Irish Sea, rejoices 
and feeds the inhabitants of most of the coasts 
that border upon it. ♦ * 

The herring is always found in shoals and 
on some occasions are crowded so close toge- 
ther, as to fill the sea, at least so far as our 
implements can reach, from top to bottom. 
Ships are said to have been retarded in their 
course in passing through these shoals, and 
instances are recorded where these little fishes 
beve been left by the ebbing of the tide in 
heaps three feet deep upon the shores fur 
itiaiiy miles in extent. It is iiniversally 
credited among those conversant in tbe her- 
ring fishery, that no other fish will go into 
the middle of the shoal. The whale, to whom 
they are a favourite repast, and who swallows 
a thousand at once, never ventures into the 
shoal, hut hovers about the skirts of it, and 
legiilarly follqws their course. The dog-fish, 
which ill vast troops assiduously attend the 
herrings wherever they go, carefully keep 
aloof from the great mass of them ; so it is 
with other fishes, who delight in the herring 
as a prey, hut as a body seem to dread their 
multitudes. ♦ * ♦ 

Uvning Fishing . — To approach tbe fleet 
wa.salusk of some dilliculty. The nets, ex- 
tended in inlerniiiiabie lines, were so fre- 
quent, that much skill was necessary to 
penetrate this hempen labyrinth, without 
fouling tho back ropes. Warning cries di- 
rected our course, and with some delay we 
treaded the crowded surface, and guided by 
buoys and puckawiis, fi^und ourselves in the 
very centre of the flotilla. 

It was an interesting scene ; momently the 
boats glided along the back ropes, which wer 
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•apported mt short intervals by corks, and at upon the Sfytjlan banka staying- for waflage/*' 
greater by inflated dog-skins, and raisinu the The darkness of the nii^ht inoreased the 
curtain network, which these snspeiided, the scaly hrilii:ii»cy which the phosphoric proper, 
herrings were removed from the meshes, and ties of these heautiful fish produce. The 
deposited ill the boats. Some of the nets hottuiu of the boat, now covered with some 
were particularly fortunate, obliging their thousand herrings, glowed with u living light, 
proprietors to frequently relieve them of tlio which the iiuagiiiation could not create, ami 
nsh; while others, though apparently stretched the pencil never imitate, The shades of gold 
within a few yards, and consequently in the and silvery gems were rich beyond descrip, 
immediate run of the herrings, were favoured tioii ; and much as I hud heard of phosphoric 
with but a few stragglers ; and the indolent splendour before, every idea 1 hud formed fell 
Bsherman had to occupy himself with infinitely short of its reality. — BuJ'on— Wtla 
porrowful ditty, or in moody silence watched Sports, 
tbe dark and restless sea ** like a strange soul ' 

Herring Gull {Larusfuscus, Linn.) A genus thus characterised : — 

This species weighs about tliirtv-threc morons with the others when disturbed. 1 he 
^nnces ; length twenty-three inches; hill nests were on the top of the island, ainoiig.-.t 
yellow ; on the lower mandible a reddish- the grass and loose stones, composed ol a 
orange spot ; irides light yellow ; orbits red. small quantity of long dry grass, the eggs. 
Head, neck, tail, and under parts, white; which were two in number, of a dark olive* 
back, scapulars, and wing coverts, ash-cnlour ; | brown, with dusky blotches. Like others of 
qiiill.feathers, dusky, the five iirst black | the genus, this bird feeds indiscriiiiiriately 
towards their ends, wjth a white spot near i on tisb, and various other produotions of the 
the lip , legs pale llesh-colour. * * | sea, particularly tbe star-fish. It is some- 

Whether these immatured birds breed we tiiQes observed to trample the soft sand, by 
cannot be certain, but are inclined to think j iiK^iiig its feet alternately in the same place': 
they do, as we saw a great many of them in. ^ for what purpose this singular potion is in. 
temiixed with the perfect ones in the giillery tended, we cannot say, unless it is to force 
on an island off 8t. David's where the ne.sts up the sand eels or other hidden ]>rey, ns tim 
were innumerable: they seemed equally da- one mentioned above did lltd worms. --Montagu 

Hide, a. The skin of auy animal, either raw or dressed ; the human skin. 
Hidebound, v. A horse is said to be hide-bound, when his skin sticks so 
hard to his ribs and back, that you cannot with your hand pul) up or 
loosen the one from the other; in trees, being in the state in w'hich the 
bark will not give way to the growth. 

High LA XU, s. Mountainous region. 

Highway, s. Great road, public path. 

Hill, An elevation of ground less than a mountain. 

Hillock, s, A little hill. 

Hilly, a. Full of hills, unequal in the surface. 

Hind, s. The she to a stag ; a servant ; a peasant, a boor. 

Hip. s, .The joint gf the thigh ; the fleshy part of the thigh ; the fruit of 
the briar. 

Hip, r. To sprain or shoot the hips. 

Hipsiior, a Sprained or dislocated in the hip. 

Hihundo, s. Swallow, a genus thus characterised : — 

Bill short, much depressed, and wide at the slender, three before and one behind ; tbe 
base; the upper mandible being keeled and outer toe united to the middle one as far aa 
bent at the tip ; gape extending as far hack, the first joint; tail of twelve feathers, geat* 
wards as the eyes ; lUKstrils at the base of the rally forked ; wings long andacuminatt d, the 
bill, oblong, and partly covered by a mem- iirst quill being the longest. — Montoya, 
brane ;^legs with the shank short ; the toes | 

Hit, To strike, to touch with a blow ; to touch the mark, not to mivf ; 

to reach the point; a lucky chance ; a game at backgammon* 

Hitch, a, A knot or noose taken on a rope. 

Hive, «. The habitation or ceil of bees ; the bees inhabiting a hive* 
Hoar, a. White ; grey with age ; white with frost. 
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Hobby, A species of hawk ; an Irish or Scottish horse, 

.The BMy, (Falco eubhuteo^ Ltnn. ; TjO ! birds, which were cauj^lit in a singalar !»«.. 
iiobereaUf Buff.)— The length of the male | nur : when the hawk whs cast ofl‘, the Jarka, 
ii twelve inches ; breadth about two feet. ' tixeil to the ground through fear, became an 
The bill is blue ; cere and orbits of the eyes easy prey to the fowler, who drew a net o\er 
yellow ; the irides orange ; over each eye them. Bullbii says that it was used in taking 
there is a slight coloured streak ; the top of] partridges and quails. 

the head and hack are of a bluish-hlack ; the | A male hobby perceiving a goidliiioh* in a 
wing coverts the same, but in some edged | cage, within a window which happened to be 
with rust colour ; the hinder part of the neck ' open, dashed at the imprisoned l)ird,uotwith- 
is marked with two pale yellow spots; a standing several persons were in the room.; 
black mark from behind each eye, forming but being alarmed at the natural vociferations 
almost a crescent, is extended downwards on of some young ladies for the safety of their 
the neck ; the breast and belly are pale, darling, the intruder mistook the passage by 
• marked with dusky streaks ; the thighs rusty, which he entered, and (lew against the glass, 
with long dusky stfeaks ; the wings brown ; when his retreat was cut off, and be was 
the two middle feathers of the tali are of a secured. 

deep dove colour, the others are barred with This species was formerly trained for hawk 
rusty and tipped with white. The female is ing, but more cuintnoniy used for taking par- 
much larger, and the spots on her breast more tridges ami larks with a net, which wa.- 
conspicuous tlian those of the male ; the legs termed daring, that is, the hobby was oas* 
and ieet are yellow. olV, wliich so frightened the birds, that they 

'J'he hobby breeds with us, but is said to readily sullured a net to be drawn over them.- 
emigrate iu October. It was formerly used — Montagu. 
in falconry, chiefly fur lurks and other small ^ 

• 

Hock, The joint between the knee and fetlock ; old strong Rhenish. 
Hoe, 8. An instrument to cut up the earth; 

HoG; 8. The general name of swine ; a castrated boar. 

To prepare Hog*t Fur, — Take according to quarts, dissolve about the size of two walnuts 
the quantity of fur you have : if a pound, mar of alum, and when it boils throw in your fur 
quarts of water ; cut down into it two ounces press it well, and throw it into clean water^ 
of soap with a noggin of stale urine ; throw press it, and throw off the water, pour in 
in your fur, and let it come to a high scald, more, and do the same at least three times, 
and while it is coming to that, keep it con- You must open your fur before ^ou can dyo 
ataiilly under the liquor. Lay it by to cool, it, as this process will cement it together, 
and when cool enough gently squeeze and As to mohair it needs nothing more than 
press with your hands, and throw it into cold washing with soap and water, to be boiled as 
water. Then in some clean water, about two j above in alum, and washed. — Old Recipe. 

Hoggerel, 8. A two-years-old ewe. 

Hogshead, s. A measure of liquids containing sixty gallons ; any large 
barrel. 

Hog’s Lard, 8. An article of some importance in veterinary surgery, 
being the basis of almost every ointment. 


Hog’s lard possesses a laxative quality, and be procured. Fresh hog’s lard melted, aad 
mav be given to the extent of half a pound, mixed with a little salad oil, forms a good 
melted or mixed with warm water or pepper- softening ointment for horses’ heels that aro 
mint water, as a substitute for castor oil, olive subject to cracks. — ir/ii/e. 
oil» or linseed oil, when neither of those can 

Hold, The act of seizing ; gripe, grasp, seizure ; something to bo 
held *, hold of a ship, all that part which lies between the keelson and 
the lower deck ; a lurking-place. 

Hol£> A cavity nan ow and long ; a cave, hollow place; cell of 
animal. 

Hollow, v. To shout, to hoot, hollow ! Tlie hunter’s 

given when the game is vieued by ilie boiiuus. 

Holly^ 8 . A tree. 
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Honey, g, A thick, a viscous, luscious substance, which is collected and 
prepared by bees. Honey is divided into three kinds ; virjjfin honey, 
the first produce of the swarm, obtained by drawing, without pressing 
the comb ; a second, or thicker kind, produced by pressure ; and a third 
and worst description extracted by heating, and then pressing the 
comb. 

Honeycomb, s . The cells of wax in which the bee stores her noney. 

lIoNEYCOMUKD, a. Flawed with little cavities; a term used to deacribo 
the injuries produced by rust on cannon and gun barrels. 

Hood, s . Anything drawn upon the head, and wrapping round it ; a cap 
of leather put on the hawk’s head immediately after he is taken. It is 
80 constructed as to prevent him from seeing, but to allow him to feed ; 
and may be put on or taken off at pleasure. To hood a hawk requires 
a degree of manual dexterity that is not easily acquired. 

Hood, i?. To blind w'ith a hood. 

Hooded or IloYSTON Ciiow (Corvus corniSy Linn. ; La Corneille iw«»- 
telee. Buff.) s. 



This bird is somewliat larjjer %nd more the summer months in the northern quarters 
balk 3 f than the rook, ineasuriiqr twenty-two of our island, w here they frequent the moun- 
Inches in length, hs hill is hlack, and two tainous parts of the country, and breed in the 
inches long; the bead, fore pari of the neck, pines. In more northern parts of the world 
wings, and tail, are black j the back and all they continue the whole year, and subsist on 
the under parts are of a pala asb-colour ; legs sea-woriitH, shell-lish, and other marine pro- 
Idack. 1 ductions. With us they are seen to mix with 

These birds arrive with the woodcock, and | and to feed in tbe same manner as the crow, 
en their Hrst coming frequent the shores of During the breeding season they live in pairs, 
rivers. They depart in tbe spring to breed in lay six eggs, and are said to be much attached 
other countries, but it is said that they do not to tbeir oflspring. — Bewick. 
all leave us, as they have been seen during 

‘ Hoodkd Gull, {Larue atricillay Linn.) e. 

The bill and feet are deep lake red ; hood In the month of August, 1774, we saw five of 
of dark bluish ash-colour ; quill feathers all them together feeding in a pool upon the shin- 
black, and Hwo inclics longer than the tiiil : sricy Hats near Winchelsea; two only wer^ 
length of the shank ouLMocu and ihrec-i'ourthi. black ou the head, the others were mottled 
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all over with brown. We acso sh^ iwo others | tereri on the coasts of the Mediterranean and 
near Hastings, in Sussex. It is found in I ihe Adriatic. — Montayu — Temmimk, 

Russia and America, and, according to Nat- J 

Hoodwink, v. To bind with something bound over the eyes. 

Hook, The hard horny substance which composes the feet of several 
sorts of animals. 

Hoof Ointment.— Tar and tallow in equal cold. This ointment is applied to the coronet 
parts: when melted let the mixture be re- and heels, when dry and cracking,— 
moved from the tire, and stirred until it is | 

Hook, s . Any thing^beiit so as to catch bold ; the bended wire on which 
the bait is hung for fishes, and with which the fish is pierced , a snare, 
a trap ; a sickle to reap corn ; an iron to aeiic the moat in the caldion ; 
an instrument to crop or lop with ; the part of the hinge fixed to the 
post. 

In the choice of hooks, those should be • * * 

preferred that are loiigish in the shanks, I have even made a hook, which, though u 
strong, and rather deep in the bend, the point little inferior in form, in other respects. 1 
line and straight, and as true as it can be set think I could boast as equal to tlie Liuie- 
to the level of the sliank (which, for fly mak- rick ones. 

ing, should he tapered off* to the end, that the I never used any hooks for salmon-fishing 
fly may be the neater finished), the point except those which 1 am sure have been mail*! 
should be sharp and the barb of a proper by O'Shaughnessy of LimeJick *, for even 
length; many experienced anglers, who have those made in Dublin, though they seldom 
impartially tried both kinds, consider these to break, yet they now and then berul ; and tlie 
be more sure than the crooked hooks, that English hooks, made of cast steel, in imita- 
they cause a smaller orifice, and are less liable tiou of Irish ones, are the worst of all. 
to break theiv kold. At Limerick, in Ireland, ♦ »i« ♦ 

the best of these hooks are manufactured. A Hooks^ to whip on, — When hooks ere anned, 

hook, whose point stands outwards, ought especially to hair, it should be done with 
never to be chosen, as it frequently scratches small but strong silk, well rubbed with shoe- 
tbe fish without laying hold; if the points maker’s wax, after having smoothed the 
were somewhat shorter, and the barbs a trifle shank with a whetstone, to hinder its fret- 
wider, the hooks of every maker would be ting ; from a straw's breadth below the top 
improved. When hooks are blunt, a small of the hook, wrap the silk about the bare 
whetstone will restore their sharpness much shank until it comes to the top, which will 
better than a file, which always leaves them prevent its slipping, or cutting the line from 
rough and jagged. * * * frequently using ; then lay the hair or gut on 

I find, by sad experience, that in hook- the mside, and whip the silk downwards 
making the Irish are far before us ; our work- almost to the b,end of the hook » the colour 
men either do not understand the method of of the arming silk should be as near that of 
forming and tempering hooks, or they do not the baits used as may be, and itft size be regu- 
take sufficient pains in their manufacture. — lated by the thickness of the wire, hair, or 
It is strange, that^when so much of the ang- gut, to which it is joined. In whipping on a 
Icr's pleasure and success depends upon the hook, it is to be held in the left hand, and 
quality of his hooks, that more attention is the silk whipped down to within four turns 
not bestowed upon their fabrication. The of its bond ; the shank is then to be taken 
The art of forming, and the process of tern- between the fore finger and thumb of the 
periug them, appears simple enough ; and left hand, and the end of the silk close to it, 
that little difficulty is required to attain it, is holding them both tight, and leaving the en^ 
eviddht from the fact that many fishermen of the silk to bang down ; the other part of 
make their own hooks. For my own part, the silk is then to be drawn into a large loop, 
however, 1 consider hook-making to be an and with the right hand, turning backwards, 
unnecessary accomplishment for the angler, cantiniie the whipping for four turns, and 
as the best books in the world can be pro- draw the end cf the silk, which has hung 
cured without trouble, and at a trifling ex- down under the left thumb, close, and cut it 
pense, from O’Shaughnessy of Limerick. off. — Salmonia — Wild Sports— Donid. 

Hook, r. To catch with a hook ; to entrap ; to draw as with a } 

Hooked, a. Bent, curvated. 

Hooknosed, a. Having the aquiline noso rising in the middle. 

Hoop, 9* Anything circular by which something else is bound, particularly 
asks or barrels. 
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The ho0)i tietis a veiydedtrUetlTt engine. ) glasses, are supersedeii by thef arcanum of 
For large and deep waters the mesh should ^ encircling a live fish brought from other wa- 
be an inch and three quarters, the length full ters in each hoop net ; whether the old inha- 
iiine feet, and the hoops (of which that in the bitants approach the stranger out of ven- 
ceMre should be iron, rounded like a curtain geance or curiosity, remains a mystery, but 
rod, and painted red to prevent its rusting) that they will run into the hoop net to get at 
should be strong and three feet high. In lay- him, Mr. Daniel positively insists. It was a 
ing hoop nets, place them where the water secret which an old gamekeeper would not 
gets tolerably deep from a gravelly aoour.— impart, until after being in his service for 
All thc^ infallible attraction of brass candle- many years. — Daniel, 
sticks, yellow ribands, flowers, and looking* I 

IJoop, r. To bind or enclose with hoops; toencircl%; to clasp. 

Hoot, v. To shout in contempt; to cry as an owl. 

Hop, 8 . A plant, the flowers of which are used in brewing. Hops were 
introduced into England in the sixteenth century, from the Netherlands. 
Horn, s . The hard pointed bodies which grow on the heads of some quad- 
rupeds, and serve them for weapons; an instrument of wind music, 
iiiude of horn ; the exti%mity of the waxing or waning moon ; the 
feelers of a snail; a drinking cup made of horn. 

Hounkt, s. a very large, strong, stinging fly. 
lliiRNowr., 8, A kind of horned owl. ^ide Owl. 

Horse,#. A quadruped used in war, draught, and carriage. 



The generic character of horses, according do not ruminaia; without cla- 

to Lumaeus, is, that the fore-teeth are twelve ' or collar bones. They are either her- 

in number, the upper six erect and oarallel. bivorous or o.iuiiveroas, and their habits are 
the lower six more prominent ; Ihc tusks are various. They generally inhabit the t^pe- 
•oiitary, included, remote ; teals two, ingui- rale and torrid zone. • 

nal : they light by biting, and kicking with The class Equus is subdivided by Cuvier 
the hind feet ; and they have the singular pro- into six 8j>ecies, and thus defined ; — Inoisory 
perty of breathing only through the nostrils, te#!lh, six in the upper jaw, and six in the un* 
and cot through the mouth. * der ; two canines, one above and one below, 

Cuvier ^ilaces the horse in the class Mam- on each side of the cutting or incisory teeth, 
malia, which contains those animals that (the females of some of the species with no 
suckle their young, and forms the ninth genus caoiue teeth,) and six cheek teeth or grind- 
of his sixth order, called Fachydermata, of ers, on each side, on both jaws; they are fur* 
which order the following are ciiaraoters > rowed on both sides with flat crowns and se* 
Skin very thick ; some of the genera are par- verai ridges of enamel. Between the sanines 
tially without teeth, others with three sorts and cheek teeth is a void space : the upper 
of teeth ; quadrupedal, generally with hoofs, . lip is susceptible of considerable motion 
and the togs varying in number ; stomach siro- the eyes are large; the pupil oblong-ovute 
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pUoed laterally ; their sight excellent, and, 
although not formed ibr seeing in the night, 
they can distinguish objects very clearly in 
the dark ; ears rather small, pointed, and 
erect, having great innbility in the external 
conch, so that tlieir bearing is very acute, and 
is the sense, which, in all prohahility, they 
possess in the greatest perfeciion ; feet with 
a single apparent toe, covered with a thick 
hoof‘; the tail is furnished with long hair, or 
Mrith a tuft at the extremity ; 
inguinal ; the stoaiacli is simple and menu 
branaceous, and the intestines and csecum 
very large. 

The six species of this genus aretho horso, 
ass, common zelira, zebra of the plains, quag- 
ga, dzliiggtai, with the mule, which may he 
regarded as a suh>speciea. 

Of all quadrupeds, the horse possesses, along 
with grandeur of stature, the greatest ele- 
gance and proportion of parts. Jiy conipa. 
ring him with the animals above and below 
him, we iiiid that the uss is ill-made, and that 
the head of the lion is too large j that the 
limbs of the ox are too slender, and too short 
in proportion to the si/e of his body ; that the 
oatnel is deformed ; and the grosser animals, 
as the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and ele- 

1 )hant, may be considered as rude and shape- 
ess masses. The great dill’erence between 
the head of man and that of the quadruped, 
consists in the length of his Jaws, which is 
the most ignoble of all characters. But, al- 
though the jaws of the horso be very long, he 
has not, like the ass, an air of imbecility, nor, 
like the ox, of stupidity. The regularity and 
proportion of the parts of his head, give him 
a light and sprightly aspect, being gracefully 
attuched to his tineiy arched neck, which is 
^ell supported by the beauty of his chest, 
lie elevates his head, as if anxious to exalt 
himself above the condition of other quadru- 

} )eds. In this noble attitude he regards man, 
ace to face. His eyes are open, lively, and 
intelligent ; his ears handsome, and of a proper 
height, being neither too long, like those of 
the ass, nor too short, like those of the bull. 
His mane adorns his graceful neck, and gives 
him the appearance of slrengtli and courage. 

, His long bushy tail covers^ iiiid terminates 
^ith advantage, the extremity of his body. 
His tail, very dillercnt from the short tails 
of the deer, elephant, and hippopotamus, and 
from the naked tails of the ass, camel, and 
rhini^eros, is formed of long thick hairs, 
which seem to rise from iiis crupper, because 
the trunk from whi<*li they proceed is very 
short. He cannot, like the lion, elevate his 
tail ; but, though ) endulous, it becomes him 
better; aud as lie can move it from side to 
aide, it serves him to drive olVthe flies, which 
iuoonunndc him ; for though liis skin is very 
firm, and well garnished with close hair -* 
is, nevertheless, very sensible. * ’ 

Brown says, the head of the horse should 
not be too long, and it ought to he rather thin 
than otherwise. The front should he narrow, 
aud a litUo convex ; the eye-pits well tilled, 
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jiid the eye-lids thin ; the eyes large and pro- 
iiiiiieiit, clear, lively, and sparkling with liery 
glances ; ilie pupil should be largo ; the un- 
derjaw should be a little thick, but not llesli> ; 
the nose sliglilly arched ; the nosirils ofien 
and deep, and divided by a thin sepluni oi 
partition ; the ears sho'ild he small, erect, 
and narrow, but not too stid*, and placed on 
1.be upper pait of the bead, at a proper dis- 
tance from earb other, but not too wide, as 

Jiis always gives a horse a disagieeabi 

pect ; the nioutli should be delicate, and inodL. 
rately split ; the wilheis sharp and elevated; 
the shoulders Hat and not contined ; the back 
equal, a little arched lengthwise, and raised 
on each side of liie spine, which should have 
the appeal anee of being slightly sunk ; the 
flanks short and full , the crupper round and 
plump ; the haunches well furnished with 
muscuiajL flesh ; the dock, or fleshy part of 
the lail,*rm and thick ; the thighs large and 
muscular ; tlio lioiigli round lielore, broad on 
the sides, and tendinous beliiiid ; the shank 
lliin before, and broad on the sides ; the tendon 
Achillis strong, prominent, and well detaclied 
from the leg- bone ; and the fetlock somewhat 
prominent, and furnished with a small tuft of 
long hair behind ; the pasUn ns should be of a 
middling length, and pretty large ; the coro- 
net a little elevated; the hoof black, solid, 
and shining; the instep high ; the quarters 
round; the heels broad, and a little protni- 
iient ; the frog thin and small, and the sole 
thick and concave . — Vida Aradian — II ux- 
TEK—IlOADJSTEB, RaCE llORSE, dkc. 

The horse is considered to have been ori- 
ginally a native of what is called the old world, 
ami by ilie industry of man to have been 
planted in the new. It appears from the sa- 
cred records, that his subjugation did nut take 
place until many years after that of the camel 
and the ass. 

At what precise time foreign horses were 
brought into Britain is uncertain ; but it is 
not imprcbable that it was a very early one, 
since history informs us they were suflicientl y 
numerous, and their uses well known, when 
Julias Cmsar invaded the island. Whether 
these early horses were the entire produce of 
Britain, or whether they had already been 
mixed, it is likely that their intercourse with 
the Roman cavalry would introduce new races, 
as diversified as the countries from whence 
the llumuns themselves drew their own im- 
mense supplies. Freed from their conquer- 
ors, the English cultivated the arts of peace, 
and were consequently not unmindful of the 
horse, which was become, as early as A.D. 
930, so valuable that Atbelstan prohibited 
their exportation. 

I William the Conqueror brought with him 
' the means of greatly improving the itlaud 
horse ; and the barons who accompanied him, 
being spread over the kingdom, in their newlj 
acquired estates, rapidly diffused a valuable 
mixture among the native breeds. One of 
these Mobles (Roger de Beieame, Bari of 
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Slirewsbiir^ ) is paiticnlatly ceU'hratfd for iiinro**, for purify of f rood nnd cxcpiloooe 
iMfrndiic'itm; Spanish Miailioiis irilo his Welsh form, whinh could b*' prorurt*d : kmiara 

possi^Hsions. I si^nilic'iiitly ns the Koijal Marps^ ^neatly nn. 

In 1121, iho first Arabian horse on record sisted llie general purpose, Jaines also im- 
was iiiiportetl into l’;iii;l iiid, and tlie crusades, ! ported an Arabian, whose own tpialiiies, «• 
which soon snereeded, were the means of in. ' well as iliose of his produce, not answering 
liodncing a large .tocession of eastern horses ' to the expectafions raised, the breed for many 
fiom Ihe'^Iievaid. The Iraflic in horses now i years became in tlisiepiite. Ucgnl.ir race- 
»)« gan to assume much of its future character ; j courses were now estahlished, ami racing was 
^iMitfifield was established as a hor.Sf -market ; ■ conducted on fixed principles, and coiillucd 
and the dealing in this animal was already j within rules. Charles the First eneouraged 
ar pr< fessioii, as well as already ' these sports, and to him we owe tin? establi^ll- 
gaini dietl with riimdi of its trickery. iiient of the Newmarket course ; and in such 

To Fdwaid the Sceoml the hreetl of English estimation were they, as connected with the 
iinises owes mueh of its early improvement : i national good, that even the fanatieism of 
he orocnretl cavalrv hnrs( s from liombardiy, | (Tomwell gave way to if, for he alsii had his 
Italy, and Spam, ami heavy draugfit In id of raee-horses. The Be 

fi'iiii I'lamiers. h^roiii thio tiii>e the public I new impolse to raring, ami a iumv iiiip(?ius lo 
attention appears to liave he-m parlietilarly i the improvements iiieilit.ited. 'I’lie Arabian 
ilirected to the ueecssifv of impr:>\ing the I was again resorted to, ami on tlie reiieyvei. 
breeil of horses ; and many piihlic ordinances | Iruils, his proceeds jnsfilied the former e\- 
were promulgated to that » (ie.’t. Inthereign pectations. Fiom that time to the present, 
of Henry VIl. and V III. it lieeame eomuion by a judicious mixture of rro.v.\/;/r/v of llie 
to import foreign stallions for this piirposi- native ami the eastern horses, in dillVrent 
from Barharv and Spain ; ami, in the two fol- degrees of consanguinity, aceorditig to the 
loyving reigns, otliers wen* impotled from diii'eieiit purposes for which they are lerpiired, 
Belgium, Flandt^rs, and Denmark ; and as the • now j id nnri\ ailed aim'iig nations ; ami 
former were intended to improve the s| ’ d our hreeds hack 

spirit, and heanty, t'liese latter adilcd greatly eonntiies, to mclionite that hltmi yvhicli we 
to the size of tite future hreeds. \s early as originally borrowed from them, * 

the twelfth ami thirteenth centuries, there It woubi appear that the nncieiil Irish 
were horse-races in Fbiglaml ; hut these ap- horses were lu-id in high estimation; — 
lear to have been principally conlined ‘.o trials “ Horses they have of pace ensic, in rnii- 
iif speed or continuance oviT nncei lam giammis ’ b rlnl sw ift . 'J'hciefore they make 

bet ween iiativ* horses. In tlu* leign of Hem of them gia at store , as yvlicn'in at (iiiies of 
VIII., horses either procured from Barbary, j neeil they repose a great piece ofsal'etie, 
or bred from such, yvere exjyressly used fot | heanl it verilicd by hononrahle to ho- 

lliis purpose : and yve may date the syslcrimiii hat a noldcinan olb nd (ami yva* 

iiiiproveinent in the breed, by the admixture j refused ) for one such horse, an hniiilred k yiie, 
of yvhat we cull blood, to have its origin ,iboiU ) live pound lands, and an aery ofliavvks 
this time. luring senen years." — Hfimn - ItUdnC 

'James the First pursued the system, and Strutt — Campion. 
imparted from BHrliary, a set of tiie finest j 

H oftsu, V. To mount upon a horse ; to cover a rnare. 

IIoRSKBACK, fi. The seat of the rider, the statt- of hein^ on a horse. 
IloKSKBEAN, 8. A Small bcaii usually given to horses. 

Hoiiseukeakeu, s. One whose employment is to tame horses to the saddh 
HoRSECiiESTNUT, s. A tieo, the fruit of a tree. 

HoRSEcouRSEfi, 8. obs. One that runs horses, or keeps horses for tb 
race ; a dealer in horses. 

Horsehair, The hair of horses. VideWAm, 

Horseleacii, A leach that bites horses ; a farrier. 

Horseman, 9. One skilled in riding ; one that serves in tvars on horse * 
back ; a rider, a man on horseback. 

Horsemanship, s. The art of riding, the art of managing a horse. 
Horseponi), 9 . A pond for watering horses. 

Pond water, frorn a clay bottom, is by .some j stagnant water often becomes putrid and nan- 
preferred to running water ; but in suniiiier j seous, and is coriscipiently injurious. 

Horserace, s A match of horsy in running. Vidp. IIacino. 
Horseshoe, <. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of horses : an herb* 
yide Shoe. 
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Hostler^ », One who has the care of horses at an inn. 

Hot, a. Having the power to excite the sense of heat ; fiery ; t^rdent, 
vehement, eager. 

Hough, s, Tiie lower part of the thigh. Hough, v. To hamstring, to 
disable by cutting the sinews of tho ham. 

Hound. A doer used in the chase. 


The old English hound or Talbot, ( Cams 
Sayax, Linn.) — This is undoubtedlj the 
origin of those famous hounds for which Great 
Britain is celebrated above all other countries: 
In former times this dog was of a pure while, 
hut is . now generally of a white and black 
colour, and tanned over the eyes. 

This majestic animal is distinguished by 
his great size and strength ; his body is long, 
his chest deep, and bis ears long and sweeping, 
with great gravity of expression. From the 
particular formation of bis organs, or from the 
extraordinary moisture which always Hows 
from bis nose, or from some other unknown 
cause, be is endowed with the most exquisite 
sense of smelling, and can discover scent 
hours after other dogs have given up. 

Although the talhot hunts with great cer- 
tainty, yet he becomes tedious from the slow, 
ness to his viotions ; this, however, enables 
him to receive more distinctly the directions 
of the huntsman. And he can tra<;e with a 
cold scent, wlv(V> he is too apt to make so by 
bis want of speed. 

The talhot, in the History of Munches, 
ter,’’ is stated to he the original breed of this 
island, used by the ancient Britons in the 
chase of larger kinds of ganu*, with which 
the country at one time abounded. They 
were comiiion in all parts of the kingdom, and 
were much larger than they are ul present : 
and have been gradually declining in coose. 
quence of mixing them with lighter dogs for 
toe purpose of increasing their speed. We 
have no doubt that, from this cause, the breed 
will eventually become extinct. 

It is said, that the tone of his voice is pecn. 
liariy deep, sonorous, powerful, and mellow. 
* ♦ « 

Among sportsmen it is generally understood 
that hounds of the middle size are the most 
proper, all animals of that description being 
stronger than such as are either very sinail 
or very large. The shape ought to be parti, 
cularly atieiided to ; for, if the hound be not 
well proportioned, he cun neither run fast 
nor do much work. His legs ought to bo 
straight, his feet round and not very targe, his 
shoulders back, nis breast rather wide than 
narrow, bis chest deep, his back broad, his 
bead small, bis neck thin, bis tail thick and 
bushy and well carried. None of those young 
bounds which are out at the elbows, or such 
as are weak from the knee to the foot, should 
ever be taken into the pack. That the pack 
nay look well, the hounds should be as much 
as possible of a sixe ; and if they be also 
handsome, the ^pack will then be perfect. 
This, however, contributes nothing to the 


goodness of a pack, for very unhandsome 
packs, consisting of bounds entirely different 
in size and colour, often afford very good 
sport. 

It ,is only necessary that they should run 
well together ; to which indeed a uniformity 
in .nizr and shape seems to contribute. The 
pack that can run ten miles, or any other coo. 
siderable spare, in the shortest time, may be 
said to go fastest, though the hounds taken 
separately might be considerably inferior to 
others in point of swiftness. A pack of 
hounds considered in a collective body, go 
fast in proportion to the excellence of their 
noses and the head they carry. Packs com- 
posed of hounds of various kinds seldom run 
well. When the packs are very large, the 
hounds are seldom sulliciently hunted to be 
good ; twenty or thirty couple, therefore, or 
at most forty, will be suflicient for the keenest 
sportsman in this country, as thus he may be 
enabled to hunt three and even four times a 
week. The number of hounds to be kept 
must however, in a considerable degree, 
depend on the strength of the pack, and the 
country in which they hunt. They should 
be left at home as seldom as possible ; and 
too many old hounds should not be kept. 
None ought to be kept above live or six sea- 
sons. though this also is somewhat uncertain, 
as we have no rule for judging how long a 
hound will last. Iii breeding hounds, cun> 
siderable attention ought to be paid to the 
dog from which you breed. All such are to 
be rejected as have a tender nose, or are 
babblers 'Or skirters. An old dog should 
never be put to an old bitch. January, Fe- 
bruary, and March, are the best months for 
breeding ; late puppies seldom thrive. After 
the females begin to grow big with young, 
it will not be proper to lei them bunt any 
more, or indeed to remain for a much longer 
time in the kennel. Sometimes these animals 
will have an extraordinary number of whelps. 
Mr. Beckford informs ns, that he has known 
a bitch have fifteen puppies at a litter ; and 
he assures us, that a friend of bis informed 
him, that a hound in his pack brought forth 
sixteen, all alive. In tbe.se cases, it is pro- 
per to put some of the puppies to another 
bitch, it you want to keep them all ; but, if 
any are destroyed, the l>est coloured ought to 
be kept. The' bitches should not only have 
plenty of flesh, but milk also ; and tbepuppiei 
should not be taken from them till they are 
abi# to take care of themselves ; their motlMra 
will be relieved when they learn to lap nilk^ 
which they will do in a shwl tin^ After 
the puppies are taken away from their mother^ 
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the litter shoo id hare three purging bnlla | 
given them, one every other inoriitng, and ' 
plenty of whey the intermediate day. If a 
bitch bring only one or two puppies, and you 
have another that will take them, by putting 
the puppies to her, the former will soon he fit 
t hunt again. She should, however, be first 
physicked, and it will also be of service to 
anoint her dugs with brandy and water. 
W helps aro liable to the distemper, to which 
dogs in general are subject, and which fre- 
oiiently makes great havoo among them at 
tlieir walks. Young hounds siioutd be fed 
twice a day, as they seldom take kindly to the 
kennel-meat at first, and the distemper is 
most apt to seize them at this time. It is im> 
possible to determine how many young hounds 
ought to be bred in order to ke«'p up the 
pack, as this depends entirely on contingen- 
cies. The deiiciences of one year must be 
supplied by the next; but it is probable, that 
from thirty to thirty-fivs* couple of old hounds, 
and from eight to thirty-live couple of young 
ones will answer the purpose, where no more 
,n forty couple are to be kept. A consider- 
^iber, however, ought always to be 
, loritis undoubtedly and evidently true, 
oat those who breed the greatest number of 
«ouiids must «x{)ecl the best pack. After 
the hounds have heuonio ac(iuatuted with the 
buutsinan, and answer to ihuir niimes, they 
ought to he coupled, and walked out among 
sheep ; and two dogs slioiild not be coupled 
together, when you can avoid it. As young 
bounds are awkward at first, a few ought only 
to he sent out at a time, with people on foot, 
and they will soon afterwards follow a horse. 
With regard to the first entering of hounds 
to H scent, our author gives the following di- 
rections ; — “ You hail better enter (hem at 
Iheir own game ; it will save you much trou- 
ble aficrwards, Many dogs, 1 believe, like 
that scent best which they were first blooded 
to : hut, be this as it tnu>, it is most certainly 
reasonable to use them to tiiat which it is 
intended they should hunt. Hounds ought 
to be entered as soon as possible, though the 
time must depend on the nature of the country 
io which they are. In corn countrie.s hunting 
may not be practicable till the corn is cut 
down ; but you may begin sooner in gra.ss 
countries, and at any time in woodlands. 
Hounds at their first entrance cannot he en- 
couraged too much. When they are become 
handy, love a scent, and begin to know^what j 
is right, it will then be soon enough to clias- I 
tise them for what is wrong ; in which case 
one severe beating will save a great deal of 
trouble. When a hound is flogged, the whip, 
er in should make use of his voice as well as 
is whip. They should he low in flesh 
when .you begin to bunt, the ground being 
geoerally hard at that time, so that they are 
▼ery liable to be shaken. 8uinelime.s the 
bontsman turns down a cat before them, 
which they kill , and when the time of huiH- 
kifl approaches, be turns out young foxes or 
faM|crt ; taking out some of the must steady 


of his old hoonds to lead on the.ycuag 
Small covers and furze brakes are drawn 
with them to use them to a halloo, and to 
teach them obedience. If they find improper 
game, and hunt it, they are stopped atid 
brought back ; and as long as they will stop 
at a rate, they are not oliat^sed. To render 
fox-hunting complete, no young hounds should 
be taken into the pack the first season ; a re- 
quisite too expensive for most sportsmen. 
The pack should consist of about forty couple 
of hounds, that have hunted one, two. three, 
four, or five seasons. The young pack should 
consist of about twenty coiple of young 
hounds, and hii equal number of old ones. 
They should have a separate establishment, 
and the two kennels should not be too near 
one another. When the season is over, the 
best of the young hounds should he taken into 
the pack, attd the draft of old ones exchanged 
for them. Many must he bred to enable a 
sporlstnan to take in twenty couple of young 
hounds every season. It will always be easy 
to keep up the numlier of old hounds, for, 
when your own draft is not sulUcient, drafts 
from other packs may he obtained, and at a 
Miiiall expense. When yoiing hounds are 
hunted together for the first seHsoii,r.nd have 
not a sufficient tiiiinhur of old ones along with 
them, it does more harm than good.'^ — Kidls 
BeAULIC, UaKUIKU., KoXUud St'AttliOUNU. 
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Namxs of Hounds. 

A. dogs. 

('liinief 

E. dogs. 

Antic 

f Minker 

Eager 

Ardent 

Cnmrado 

Earnest 

A. bitches. 

Com us 

E. bitchesm 

Active 

(hni'^tunt 

Easy 

Airy 

('oNCOlllb 

Endless 

li. dogs. 

Crasher 

F. doq$. 

Bachelor 

Crowner 

Factor 

Bellman 

Cruiser 

Fervent 

Blaster 

Crusty 

Finder 

Bluecap 

Cryer 

Flasher 

Bouncer 

C. bitches. 

Fleecer 

Bowler 

Careless 

Flippant 

Bravo 

Clianuer 

Foaiiier 

Brazen 

Cliaiilress 

Forward, 

Brdliant 

Clio 

F. bitck$am 

Brusher 

Comely 

Faithful 

Bustler 

Crafty 

Fairmaid 


B. bitches. Crazy Fearless 

Bashful Crony Fickle 

Beauty D. dogs Fidgetl 

Beldam Damper Firetail 

Blowsy Danger Flighty 

Bluebell Daslier Flourisbi 

Brimstone Dasl.wood Fretful 

Busy Driver Frisky 

Buxom Duster Frolio 

C. dogs D. bitches. Fury 

Captain Dainty Q. dogK 

Carver Darling Gainer 

Charon DaNtuway Gallant 

Chaser Dauntless Ginicroak 

Chanter Dian ^Gianotf 

Chieftain Dulcet Glider 
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Preslo 1 Scourer 

Tattler 

[Hog 

Victor 

Grnmbler 

Lovely 

Primate { 

Scramble 

Tau liter 

Vigorous ; 

G. hitches. 

M.'dogs, 

Prowler 1 

Sen flier 

Teaser ' 

Viper 

Giyless 

Marksman 

Prosper \ 

Sharper 

Terror i 

Volant 

Giddy 

Marplot 

Matcli’em 

P. bitches. 

Shifter j 

Thrasher 

Voucher 

Gladsome 

Patience 

Singer 

Thumper J 
Tliwacker 

V. biichit. 

Graceful 

Meddler 

Placid 

Skirmish 

Vanquish 

H. dons. 

Mendall 

Pliant 

Smoker 

Tickler 

Venomous 

Hardy 

Merlin 

Precious 

Songster ! 

Tomboy 

Vicious 

Havoc 

Messmate 

Priestess 

SoiindweL 

Topper 1 
Torrent 

Vivid 

Hazard 

Monarch 

Prudence 

Spanker 

Vixen 

Headstrong 

Motley 

R. dogs. 

S|)iiiner 

Toiiclistono 

Vocal 

Hearty 

Mounter 

Racer 

Spoiler 

Trampler 
Trim bush 

W. dogs. 

Hector 

Mun^o 

Ram bier 

Sportsman 

Warbler 

Hero 

M. bitches. 

R.iiidoiii 

Squabbler 

Trimmer 

Warrior 

lloperiil 

Madcap 

Ranger 

Squeaker 

Trojan 

• Wayward 

Hotspur 

Magic 

Ransack 

Steady 

Trouncer 

Wellbred 

11. bitches. 

Million 

R, inter ] 

1 Stickler 

Truant 

Why not 

Hasty 

Mischief 

i^attler ’ 

‘ Stringer 

True boy 
Trueman 

Wildair 

Handsome 

Music 

Rector 1 

Stripling 

Wildman ’ 

Harlot 

N dogs. 

Render 

Striver 

Trusty 

Wilful 

Helen 

Nestor 

Riller 

Slroker 

Try all 

Tuner 

Woodman 

J. dogs. 

Netller 

Ring wood 

Straggler 

Workman 

Jingler 

Newsman 

Risker 

Sturdy 

Twig'em 

Wrangler 

Jockey 

Nimrod 

Rock wood 

Sylvan 

T. bitches. 

Wrestler 

Jolly 

Noble 

Rouser 

8. bitches. 

Tattle 

W. bitches. 

Judgment 

J. hitches 

Nonsuch 

N. bitches. 

Rover 

Ruitibler 

Sappho 
Skilful / 

Telltale 

Tempest 

Waggery 

W aggisu 

Joj'ful 

Niiiihle 

Kusber 

Speedy , 

Termagant 

W^agtail 

L. dogs. 

Noisy 

R. bitches. 

Spitfire 

Testy 

Wanton 

Lasher 

Novice 

Racket 

Sportful 

Trifle 

Warfare 

Leader 

P. dogs. 

Rapid 

Sprightly 

Trollop 

Truelass 

Warlike 

Lictor 

, Pealer 

Rattle 

Stately 

Waspish 

Lifter 

Perfect 

Ruin 

Strumpet 

Tuneful 

Watchful 

Liglitfoot 

Phirbus 

Rummage 

S)l.il 

V. dogs. 

Welcome 

Lounger 

Pilgrim 

S. dogs. 

T. <%».] 

Vagrant 

W himsey 

Lusty 

Pilot 

Samson 

Tackier 

Valid 

Wildfire 

L. bitches. 

Piper 

^iaullter 

Tamer 

Van Iter 

Wishful 

Lawless 

Playful 

Scalper 
Scujiiper ' 

Tangent 

/Venture 

Worry 

Lively 

Prattler 

Tartar 

Vexer 

Wrathful. 


Brown — Whittaker — Beckford, 


Hound, v . To set on the chase ; to hunt, to pursue. 

Hour. « The twenty-fourth part of a natural day ; the space of sixty 
minutes. 

Hourglass, s. A glass filled with sand, which, running through a narrow 
bole, marks the time. 

House, v . To harbour, to admit to residence ; to shelter, to keep under a 
roof ; to take shelter, to keep the abode. 

Housedog, s , A mastiff kept to guard the house. 

Housing, s . Cloth originally used to keep off dirt, now added to saddles 
as ornamental. 

Howl, v . To cry as a wolf or dog ; to utter cries in distress. 

Howl, 5. The cry of a wolf or dog ; the cry of a human being in horror. 
Hov, 8 , A large boat, sometimes with one deck. 

Hucho, 8 . A fish of the genus Salmo. 

The buoho is the most predatory lish of the is as eig^ht to eighteen, or, in well-fed fish, as 
salmo genus, and is made like an ill -fed trout, nine to twenty; and a fish, eighteen inches 
bat longer and thicker. He has larger teeih, , long bjf eight in girth, weighed 10,215 grains 
more spines in the pectoral (in, a thicker akin, I Ajaother, two feet long, eleven inches in girth, 
a siWery belly, and dark spots only on the 1 and three inches thick, weighed 4lbs. 2| oa. 
baek lira sides. I have never seen any on i Another, twenty-six inches long, weiglMid 
Hi) has* The ratio of his length to the girth } 5lbB. 5 oz. Of the spines in the bus, Ihaaml 
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has nine, the eeuda! twenlr, the Tentral nine, 
the dorsal twelve, the pectoral seventeen; 
having numbered the spines in many, 1 give 
this as correct. The fleshy fin belonging to 
the genus, is, I think, lar^r in this species 
than in any I have seen. Bloch, in his work 
on fishes, states, that there are black spots 
on all the fins, with the exception of the anal, 
as a character of this fish : and Professor 
Wagner informs me, he has seen hnchoes with 
this peculiarity; but, as 1 said before, I 
never saw any fish with spotted fins; yet, I 
have examined those of the Danube, Save, 
Draye, Mur, and Izar : perhape this is pecu> 
liar^ some stream in Bavaria ; ^ret the hu- 
choes in the collection at Munich have it 
not. The hucho is found in most rivers tri> 
butary to the Danube — in the Save and Lay- 
bacb rivers always ; yet the ^neral opinion 
is, that they run from the Danube tmce a 
year, in spring and autnmn. I can answer for 
their migration in spring, having caught 8e> 
veral in April, in streams connected with the 
Save and Laybach rivers, which had evl* 
dently come from the still'dead water into the 
clear running streams, for they had the win* 
ter leech, or louse, of the trout upon them; 
and I have seen them of all sices in April 
in the market at Laybach, from six incnes 
to two feet long; but they are found much 
larger, and reacn thirty, or even forty pounds. 
It is the opinion of some naturalists that it 
is only a fresh-water fish ; yet this I doubt, 
because it is never found beyond certain 
falls,— as in the Traun, the Drsve, and the 
Save; and, there can be no doubt, comes 
into these riveis from the Danube ; and pro* 
bably, in its largest state, is a fish of the Black 
Sea. Yet it can winter in fresh water ; and 
does not seem, like the salmon, obliged to 
haunt the sea, bat falls back into the warmer 
waters of the great rivers; from which it 
migrates in. spring, to seek a cooler tempera- 
ture, and to breed. The fishermen at Gratz 
say they spawn in the Mur, between March 
and Mav. In those I have caught at Lay- 
bach, which, however, were small ones, the 
ova were not sufScientiy developed to admit 
of their spawning that spring. Marsigli says 
that they spawn in the Danube in June.— > 
You have seen how violently they pursue 
their prey; X have never taken one without 
fish in his stomach ; yet, when small, thev 
will take a fly. In the Kleingrabei., which 
is a feeder to the Laybach river, and where 
they are found of all sizes— from twenty 
pounds downwards— the little ones take a 
fly, but the large ones are too ravenous to 
care about so insignificant a morsel, and 
prey like the largest trout, often hunting in 
company, and chasing the small fish into the 
narrow and shallow streams, and then de- 
vouring them. 

The hucho, as yon have seen, preys with 
great violence, and pursues his object as a 


foxhound or a greyhound does, t have seen 
him in repose ; they lie like pikes, perfectly 
still, and I have watched one for mai^ mi- 
nutes, that have never moved at all. In this 
resp^t their habits resemble those of most 
carnivorous and predatoiy animals. It is 
probably in eonseouence of these habits, that 
the^ are so much infested by lice, or leeches, 
which I have seen so numerous in spring as 
almost to fill their gills, and interfere with 
their respiration, in which case they seek the 
most rapid and turbulent streams to free 
themselves from these enemies. They are 
very shy, and, after being booked, avoid the 
baited line. 1 once saw the hucho, for which 
I was fishing, follow the small fish, and then 
the lead of the tackle : it seemed as if this 
had fixed his attention, and be never offered 
at the bait afterwards. I think a hucho that 
has been pricked by the hook becomes parti- 
cularly cautious, and possesses, in this re- 
spect, the same character as the salmon. In 
summer, when they are found in the rongh- 
est and most violent cun'ents, their fins (par- 
ticnlarly the caudal fin) often appear worn 
and broken t at this season they are usually 
in constant motion r gainst the stream, and 
are stopt by no cataract or dam, unless it 
be many ftik in height, and quite inaccessi- 
ble. In the middle of September, 1 have 
caught hnchoes peifoctly clean in rapid cool 
streams) tiibutary to the Layoach and the 
Save rivers; and, from the small develop- 
ment of their generative system at this time^ 
1 have no doubt that thby spawn in spring. 
On the ISth of September, 1828, I caught, 
by spinning the stnml dead fish, three hueboes 
that had not a single leech upon their bodies, 
and they were the first fish of the kind 1 ever 
saw free from these parasites. 

They migrate generally when the water is 
foul, and, except in the spring and autumn, 
do not so readily run at the bait. I was once 
nearly a month seeking for one in rivers in 
which they are found, between the end of 
June and that of July, without being able to 
succeed in even seeing one alive ; ana, as far 
as my information goes, the two places where 
there is most probability of taking them, are 
at Laybaqh and Ratislmi^ in the tributary 
streams to the Save, and in the Dannbe; 
and the best time, in the first of these sitha- 
tions, is in March and April, and, in the 
second, in May. I am told, Ukewiim, that 
the Izar, which runs by Munich, is a stream 
where they may be caught, when the water is 
clear: and I have seen in the fish market at 
Munich, very large buchoes. * • 

I am inclined to believe that the hucho it 
to be found in some of the mountain loughs 
in Connaught Certainly I have seen nsh 
of the same genus, and taken in rivers com- 
municating with deep lakes in the hills, which 
strikingly resemble the fish described by 6ir 
Humphry.— 


Hub, s. Colour, dye; a clamour, a legal pursuit* 

HtTLKi #« The body of a ship; anything bulky and unwieldy. 
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Humblebsr, 9 * A buzzing: wild bee ; an berh. 

Hitmocr, 9* Moihture ; the dilforent kinds of moisture in man’s body. 
Humours of th^ eye are these— the aqueous or watery, which lies in 
the forepart of the globe; the crystalline^ next to the aqueous; and 
the vitreous or glassy humour, wliich is larger than the rest, and fills 
the backward cavity of the eye. — Crabhe. 

Hunt, v. To chase wild animals ; to pursue, to follow close ; to search 
for ; to direct or manage hounds in the chase. 


Hunting among the Britons is of great an- 
tiquity. Dio Nicseus, speaking of the inha- 1 
bitnrits of the northern parts of this island, 
tells us, they were a fierce and barbarous peo- 
ple, who tilled no ground, but lived upon the 
depredations they committed in the southern 
districts, or upon the food they procured by 
hunting. Strabo also says, that the dogs 
bred in Britain were highly esteemed upon 
the continent, on account of their excellent 
qualities or hunting *, and these qualities, he 
seems to hint, were natural to them, and not 
the effect of tutorage by their foreign masters. 

After the expulsion of the Danes, and dur- 
ing the short restoration of the Saxon mo- 
narphy, the sports of the field still main- 
tained their ground. Edward the Confessor, 
whose disposition seems rather to have been 
suited to the cloister than to the throne, 
would join int^no other secular amusements ; 
but he took the greatest delight, safs William 
of Malmsbury, ** to follow a pack of swift 
hounds in pursuit of game, and to cheer them 
with his voice.” 

During the tyraanical government of Wil- 
liam the Norman, and his two sons who suc- 
ceeded him, the restrictions concerning the 
killing of game were increased. The privi- 
lege of hunting in the royal forests was con- 
fined to the king and his favourites ; and, to 
render these receptacles for the bea.sts of the 
chase more capacious, or to make new ones, 
whole villages were depopulated, and places 
of divine worship overthrown. 

King John was particularly attached to 
the sports of the field ; and his partiality for 
fine horses, bounds, and hawks, is evident, 
from his frequently receiving such animals, 
by way of payment, instead of money, for the 
renewal of grants, fines, aud forfei,^es, be- 
longing to the crown. 

Edward III. took so much deligi^n hunt- 
ing, that even at the time he was engaged in 
war with France, and resident in that coun- 
try, he had with him in his army sixty couple I 
of stag hounds, and as many hare hounds, I 
and every day he amused himself with hunt- 1 
ing or hawking. 

James J . preferred the amusement of hunt- 
ing to hawking or shooting. It is said of this 
monarch, that he divided his time betwixt his 
ttandlsh, his bottle, and his hunting ; the last 
had his fair weather, the two former his dull 
and cloudy. 

It would be a needless task, to quote the 
paasagea in the poetical and prose writings of 


the last three centuries, which prove that tliis 
favourite pastime has lost nothing of its 
relish in modern times, but, on the contrary, 
seems to be more generally practised. * • 

If you have the whole country to yourself, 
and can hunt on either side of your house, as 
you please, never (when you can help it) fix 
your place of hunting till you see what the 
weather is. 

Before a huntsman goes into the kennel to 
draft his hounds, let him determine within 
himself the number of hounds he intends to 
take out; as likewise the number of young 
hounds that he can venture in the country 
where he is going to hunt. Different coun- 
tries may require difierent hounds : some 
may require more hounds than others. It is 
not an easy matter to draft hounds properly; 
nor can any expedition be made in it with- 
out some method. 

When the place of meeting and time arc 
fixed, every huntsman ought to be as exact to 
them as it is possible for him to be. On no 
account is he lo be. before the time ; yet, ou 
some occa.sions, it might be better, perhaps, 
for the diversion, were he permitted to be after 
it. The course your huntsman intends to 
take in drawing ought always to be well uu 
derstood before he leaves the kennel. 

If your huntsman, without inconvenience, 
can begin drawing at the farthe.st cover down 
the wind, and so draw from cover to cover 
the wind till you find, let him do it. — Vide. 
Cover. 

While hounds are drawing for a fox, let 
your people place themselves in such a man- 
ner that he cannot go off unseen. I have 
known them lie in sheep's scrapes on the side 
of hills, and in small bushes where hunts- 
men never think of looking for them ; yet, 
when they hear a hound, they generally shift 
their quarters, and make for closer covers. 
Gentlemen should take this necessary pgrt of 
fox-hunting on themselves, for the whipper- 
in has other businesa to attend to. 

Huntsmen, whilst their hounds are draw- 
ing, or are at fault, frequently make so much 
noise themselves, that they can hear nothing 
else: they should always have an ear to a 
halloo. I once saw an extraordinary in- 
stance of the want of it, in my own hunts- 
man, who was making so much noise with bis 
hounds, which were then at faulty that a man 
hallooed a long time before he beard him ; 
and when he did hear him, so little did be , 
know whence the halloo came, that he rode a 
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couple of miles the wrong way, and lost 
the fox. 

Though a huntsman ought to be as silent as 
possible at going into a cover, he cannot be 
too noisy at coming out of it again ; and if at 
any time he should turn back suddenly, let 
him give as much notice of it as he can to his 
hounds, or he will leave many of them be- 
hind him ; and should he turn down the wind, 
he may see no more of them. 

There are times when hounds should be 
helped, and at all times they must be kept 
forward : hounds will naturally tire on a cold 
cent, when stopped by sheep, or other impe- 
limeiits ; and when they are no longer able to 
et forward, will oftentimes hunt the old 
scent back again, if they find that they can 
hunt no other. It is the judicious encouraging 
of hounds to hunt when they cannot run, and 
the preventing them from losing time by hunt- 
ing too much when they might run, that 
distinguishes a good sportsman from a bad 
one. Hounds that have been well taught will 
east forward to a hedge of their own accord : 
but you may assure yourself this excellence is 
never acquired by such as are left entirely to 
themselves. 

Though I like to see fox-hounds cast wide , 
and forward, and dislike to see them pick a j 
cold scent through flocks of sheep to no pur- 1 
pose, yet I mvist beg leave to observe, that 1 
dislike still more to sec that unaccountable 
burry which huntsmen will sometimes put 
themselves into the moment their hounds are 
at fault. Time ought always to be allowed 
them to make their own cast ; and if a hunts- 
man is judicious, he will take that opportu- 
nity to consider what part he himself has next 
to act ; but instead of this, 1 have seen hounds 
hurried away the very instant they came to a 
fault, a wide cast made, and the hounds at 
last brought back again to the very place from 
whence they w’cre so abruptly taken, and 
where, if the huntsman had had a minute’s 
patience, they would have hit olf the scent 
themselves. 

When your huntsman makes a cast, I hope 
he makes it perfect one way before he tries 
another, as much time is lost by going back- 
wards and forwards. You will see huntsmen, 
when a forward cast does not succeed, come 
slowly back again : they should return as fast 
as they can. 

In large covers, if there are many roads, in 
bad scenting days, when these roadvS are dry, 
or after a thaw, when they carry, it is neces- 
sary your huntsman should be near to his 
hounds to help them, and hold them forward. 
Foxes will run the roads at these times, and 
hounds cannot always own the scent. When 
they are at fault bn a dry road, let not your 
hantsman turn ]|ack too soon ; let him not 
stop till he can be certain that the fox is not 
gone on.. The hounds should tiy on both 
■ides the road at once : if he perceives that 
Itey try on one side only, on his xeturn let 
bim try the other. 

. If a fox runs up the wind when first found, 


and afterwards turns, he seldom, if ever, turns 
again. This observation may not only be of 
use to your huntsman in his east, but may be 
of use to 'you, if you should lose the 
hounds. 

When you are pursuing a fox over a coun- 
try, the scent being bad, and the fox a long 
way before, without ever having been pressed, 
if his point should be for strong earths that 
are open, or for large covers, where game is 
in plenty, it may be acting wisely to take olf 
the hounds at the first fault they come to *, 
for the fox will go many miles to your one, 
and probably will run you out of all scent ; 
but if he should not, you will be likely to 
change at the first cover you come into : when 
a fox has been hard pressed, it is my opinion, 
that he never should be given up. 

A perfect knowledge of his country cer- 
tainly is a great help to a huntsman ; if yours, 
as yet, has it not, great allowance ought to be 
made. 

In a country where there are large earths, 
a fox that knows the country, and tries any of 
them, seldom fails to try the rest. A hunts- 
man may take advantage of this ; they are 
certain casts, and may help him to .get nearer 
to his fox. 

Great caution isneces^ary when afox runs 
into a village ; if he is hallooed there, get 
forward as fast as you can. Foxes, when tired, 
will lie down anywhere, and are often lost 
by it. A wide cast is not the best to recover 
a tired fox with tired hounds : they should 
hunt him out, inch by inch, though they are 
ever so long about it. 

A huntsman must take care, where foxes 
are in plenty, that he does not run the heel i 
for it frequently happens that hounds can run 
the wrong way of the scent belter than they 
can the right, when one is up the wind, and 
the other down. 

When a huntsman hears a halloo, and l>as 
five or six couple of hounds along with him, 
the pack not running, let him get forward 
with those which he has : when they arc on 
tlic scent, the others will soon join them. 

Let him lift lii.s tail hf)»inds, and get them 
forward after the rest ; it can do no hurt. 
But let him be cautious how he lifts any 
hounds to get them forward hcforcs the rest : 

. it alwajjjpls dangerous, and foxes are some- 
I times lost by it. 

I When hounds are bunting a cold scent, 
and point towards a cover, let a whipper-in 
get forw^ard to the opposite side of it. JSliould 
the fox break before the hounds reach the 
cover, stop them, and get them nearer to him. 

When a fox persists in running in a strong 
cover, lies down often behind the hounds, 

. and they arc slack in hunting him, let the 
huntsman get into the cover to them *, it may 
make the fox break ; it may keep him of his 
toil ; or may prevent the hounds from giv- 
’ ing him up. 

It is not often that slow huntsmen Icill 
many foxes : they are a check u|toii .their 
houndsi which sdiiom kill^a fox but with'a 
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tl It imt ef their power 
to prerent it. Activity is the first requisite 
in a huntsman to a pack of fox-hounds : a 
want of it no judgment can make amends for ; 
but the most difficult of all his undertakings 
is the distinguishing betwixt different scents. 
and.knowing with any certainty the scent of 
his hunted fox* Much speculation is here 
required ; the length of time hounds remain 
at fault ; difference of ground ; change of 
weather j all these contribute to increase the 
difficulty* and require a nicety of judgment* 
and a precision, much above the comprehen- 
sion of most huntsmen. 

When hounds are at fault, and cannot make 
it out of themselves, let the first cast be 
quick ; the scent is then good, nor are the 
noundU likely to go over it : as the scent pts 
worse, the cast should be slower, ana be 
more cautiously made. This is an essential 
part of hunting, and which, I am sorry to 
say, few huntsmen attend to. 1 wish they 
would remember the following rules, viz. ; 
that, with a good scent, their cast should be 
quick ; with a bad scent, slow ; and that, 
when the hounds are picking along a cold 
scent, they are not to cast them at all. 

When hounds are making a good and regu* 
lar cast, trying for the scent as they go, suffer 
not your huntsman to say a word to them : it 
caimot do any kood, and probably may make 
them go over me scent 

When hounds come to a check, a huntsman 
should observe the tail hounds : they are 
least likely to over-run the scent, and he may 
see by them how far they brought it. In most 
packs there are some hounds that will show 
the point of the fox, and, if attended to, will 
direct his cast. When such hounds follow 
unwillingly, he may be certain the rest of the 
pack are running without a scent. 

Different countries require different casts : 
such huntsmen as have been used to a wood- 
land and inclosed country, 1 have seen lose 
time in an open country, where wide casts are 
always necessary. 

When you want to cast round a flock pf 
sheep, the whirperin ought to drive them 
the odier way, lest they should keep running 
on before you. 

Host huntsmen Uke to have allthe||]tounds 
enmed after them, when they m^^SSpast: 
1 wduder not at them for it, but nBRways 
sorry when I see it done ; for till I find a 
huntsman that is infallible, I shall continne 
to think the mors my hounds spread the 
better : as long as they are within sight or 
hearing, it ta snfBcient. Many a time have 
1 seen an obstmatc hound hit off the soeat, 


tainted, nor will honnds like a eover whero 
th^ are often changing. 

The heading a fox back at first, if the 
cover be not a large one, is oftentimes of 
service to hounds, as he will not stop, and 
cannot go off unseen. When a fox has been 
hard run, 1 have known it turn out other- 
wise; and hounds that would easily have 
killed him out of the cover, have left him in it. 

When a fox has been often headed back on 
ne side of a cover, and a huntsman knows 
there is not any body on the other side to 
halloo him, the first fault his hounds come to, 
let him cast that way, lest the fox should be 
gone off ; and if he is in the cover, he may 
>till recover him. 

Suffer not your huntsman to take out a 
lame hound. If any are tender-footed, he 
will tell yon, perhaps, that they will not mind 
it when they are out : probably they may 
not : but how will they be on the next day ? 
A hound, not in condition to run, cannot be 
of much service to the pack ; and taking him 
out at that time may occasion him a long 
confinement afterwards. Put it not to the 
trial. 

All bounds go fast enough with a good 
scent ; but it is the particular excellence of 
a fox-hound, when rightly managed, to get 
on faster with an indifferent scent than any 
other hound, and it is the business of a hunts* 
man to encourage this. Every minute you 
lose is precious, and increases your difficul- 
ties ; and while you are standing still the fox 
is running miles. 

When hounds flag from frequent changes 
and a long day, it is necessary fur a huntsman 
to animate them as much as he can : he must 
keep them forward, and press them on ; for 
it is not likely, in this case, that they should 
over-run the scent : at these times the whole 
work is generally done by a few hounds, and 
he should keep close to them* 

The many chances that are against you in 
foX'hunting ; the changing frequently; the 
heading of the foxes ; their being coursed by 
sheep-dogs ; long faults ; cold hunting, and 
the dying away of the scent ; make it neces- 
sary to keep always as near to the fox as yon 
can ; which should be the first and invariable 
principal of fox-hunting. Long days do great 
hurt to a pack of fox hounds* 1 set out one 
day last winter from the kennel at half-past 
seven, and returned home a quarter before 
eight at night, the bounds running hard the 
attest part of the time. The huntsman 
killed one horse and tired another, and tha 
hounds did not recover it for mors than a 
week. • ♦ • 


when an obstinate hantsman, by casting the 
emwe way. has done all in his power to pre- 
wenl&. Two fisaet I remember to have seen 
killfldla one dqr by sbrtini hounds, whilst 
tbehsatoMa wasinakiiigliis csst tiieooa« 

*'^%N?UerhoQiids qie dWUad Into ssany 
partH fflPt had hilisr go off with the flieC to 
Sr Mito m pend wil ten tel 


The whole mtem of hunting is so revdln- 
tionised that the preparatifln which a horse 
now requires is very differqet to what it waa 
in former times. The hour of meetmg ia 
seldom before eleven: the find genemly 
quick and oertsin ; end horses are often not 
mors than five or sixhoursirom their atifolea 
ator the beet to’s spoit $ and the grcmiid 
they goonrtifaeqiesntlf Ml eo msnheee 
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plaiing race horae peifbrAt In contendln| irsni of feelftif , w6 may ooneelyn was pro- 
three or four-mile heata. Having said this, 1 periy resented. No such thing: on bjiug 
see no reason to doubt the propriety ot feeding, Q^jp^d out by his attendant, his grace add, 
sweating, and muzzling tne hunter much in ** ITiat man shall have the first good living 
the same manner as the race horse, only mak- that falls to my disposal ; had he stopped to 
iiig due and proper allowance for the relative have taken care of me, 1 never would have 
nature of their work ; particularly as to not given him anjr thing being delighted with 
stripping the hunter too much of his flesh ; an ardour similar to his own, or with a spirit 
or losing sight of the natural difference be- that ffould not stoop to flatter, 
tween the thorough-bred horse and the cock- * * • <* 

tafl. * • • In this pnrsuit, I (Colonel Thornton) 

There is certainly no country in the world sunk, more than once, into a quagmire, where 
where the sport of bunting on horseback it the prince's whipper-in some years since, was 
carried to such a height as in Great Britain at hesitating whether he should go to the assist- 
the present day, and where the pleasures of ance of some hounds which had got an old 
a fox-chase are so well understood, and con- stag at bay, but on his master's a»ing f he 
ducted on such purely scientific principles, were afraid, he immediately dashed in, and 
It is considered the beau ideal of hunting by suuk to rise no more. It is indeed reported, 
those who pursue it. There can be no doubt that neither himself nor his horse were ever 
that it is inli.iitely superior to stag-hunting, found. « « • • 

for the real sportsman *can only enjoy that One of the sons of Gosden, whose father 
chase when the deer is sought for, and found was celebrated as the bold rider of Hatchett, 
like other game which are pursued with was out upon his favourite pony with the 
hounds. In the case of finding an outlying king's stag hounds : he came to a part where 

fallow-deer, which is unharboured in this the present D of C — d was refusing 

manner, great sport is frequently afforded ; a leap, when the bolder son of Nimrod, 
but this is rarely to be met with in Britain, without thinking of the importance and rank 
So that fox-hunting is now the chief amuse- of the person he was addressing, exclaimed, 
ment of the true British sportsman ; and a ** Stand away, and let me take it, a pretty 
noble one it is : the artifices and dexterity em- sort of a duke you are." ^ ^ 

ployed by this lively, crafty animal, to avoid He (the huntsman) died, some time since, 
the dogs, are worthy of oiir admiration, as at Duffry-hall, the seat of Csesar Colclough, 
he exhibits more devices for self-preservation Esq., at the advanced age of ninety -six, near 
than any other beast of the chase. sixty years of which he passed in the Col- 

in many parts of this and the sister island, dough family. He acted in the triple capa- 
nare-hunting is much followed, but fox- city of huntsman, steward, and master of 
hunters consider it as a sport only fit for the family. During the rebellion of 17b8, he 
women and old men. But although it is less and bis family acted with uncommon fidelity 
arduous than that of the fox-chase, there are to .their employers, as one of his sons, when 
charms attached to it which compensate for Mr. C. was obliged to fly, came down to pro- 
the hLrd riding of the other. ^ tect the house and property, and he never 

The hunting match given by the Prince quitted his post. Another of his sons brought 
Esterhazy, Regent of Hungary, upon the off horses and clothes to his master, at the 
signing the treaty of peace with France, was risk of his life, when he was informed where 
a day’s sport, that bids fair to vie in point of to find him ; and during that period the old 
blood (it the King of Naples' slaughter be man buried a large quantity of the family- 
excepted) with any of those recorded in plate, which be afterwards conveyed to a 
modern history, as there ^ere killed, 160 place of safety. 

deer, 100 wild boars, 300 hares, and 80 foxes. Until the last year of his life he re^larly 
The king had a larger extent, and a longer went out uiih the hounds, and his voice rc- 
period for the exercise of his talents, and it tained its clearness and sweetness. He was 
is proved that during his journey to Vienna, to all sportsmen in that part of 

in Austria, Bohemia, and Moravia, he killed * « ^ « 

five bears, 1820 boars, 1950 deer, 1145 docs, trated Saunderson, professor of 

1625 roebucks, 1121 rabbits, 13 wolves, IT mathematics, at Cambridge, who was en- 
badgers, 16,354 hares, and 354 foxes ; the tireW destitute of sight, continued to hunt 
monaroh had likewise the pieuipe of doing a until a very advanced st^e of life ; bis horse 
little in the bird way, bv killing upon the i was accustomed to follow that of his servant, 
same expedition, 16,360 pheasants, and ' and the satisfaction of Saunderson was ex- 
12,335 partridges. ' treme when he heard the cry of hounds and 

i j ^ T ^ huntsmen, and which be used to express 

An^ioaies of late Duke of with all the eagernesa of one who, possess- 

Grafton, when hunting, was thrown into a ing their eye-nght, could consequently be 
ditch \ at the same time a young curate, call- more gratified by the incidents of the eha^— 
•^gout " Lie still, my lord, "leaped over him, . Struit^Beck/ord^Brom^^Tkonk^ 
and punned bis sport. Sooh an apparent | 

Hvmt, «. A pack of hoondtt B diu* } punuit. 
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Hunteh^^. One who chases animals for pastime ; a dog that scents game 
or beasts of prey ; a horse employed in hunting. 


To obtain a useful hunter, let the person 
purchase a well-bred mare, not so much re- 
garding her size as her points of action— par- 
ticularl> requiring that she have a sound con- 
stitution and good legs* Let him send her to a 
horse of good form, loith freedom of action 
and a sound constitution ; also being parti- 
cular as to the state of his legs and feet* — 
Never let him breed from a naturally inhrm 
liorse, whose legs have shown more than 
ordinary weakness ; and, above all, let him 
fix upon one which has what the veterinary 
)>n)fession call a short canon ; that is, the 
i)one extending from the knee to the fetlock, 
commonly called the shank bone. Let him 
begin to breed from his marc before she is 
much injured by work ; as in that case, if she 
does not breed to please him with her first 
and second foah he can dispose of her and 
purchase another. 

A very celel)rated fox-hunter has observed, 
that ** the goodness of the horse generally 
goes in at the mouth. Let the breeder, 
tiien. bear this in mind, and take care that 
the foal he dropped early, and the dam well 
fed for the first two months with bran 
mashes, carrots, &c., till the spring grass 
arrives. If th^ jOiare should prove a good 
nurse, the colt will not require corn till he is 
weaned, which on no account should be de- 
layed beyond the first or second week in 
September, Here the grand mistake has 
arisen, to which we are indebted for such 
* numbers of mis-shapen horses as this coun- 
try abounds in. Farmers, in general, never 
think of weaning their colts till after Michael- 
mas, long before which period there is little 
or no virtue in grass, but, on the contrary, it 
is sour and unwholesome. 

From weaning time to the following May, 
the colt should be well kept on a full allow- 
ance of sweet hay, with at least two good feeds 
of oats per day, and he should be kepi warm, 
lie should liave a liead collar on, with a 
small strap hanging down to Ids knees, which 
will admit of his being handled every day ; 
and every two months his toes should be 
iMsped, kind liis heels opened a little with the 
h awing knife. In March or April had^uld 
'.ave two mild doses of physic, whicnTwill 
(! luse him to grow ; and when the weather is 
v\arm lie should be turned out into a good 
upland pasture for the summer, with plenty 
of shade ami water, but taken up every 
month to have, his legs examined, and his 
oes rasped. The second week in September 
he should be housed again for the winter, 
when his belly should be the measure for his 
coi-n. When docked, his tail should be left 
eight inches in length, which will preclude 
the disagreeable necessity of having the ope- 
ration repeated. 

Early in the following spring, when turned 
two years old, he should be broken, but not 


backed ; and physicked as before directed. 
In the first or second week in June he should 
be cut ; and, when recovered, he should be 
turned out for the summer. When taken up 
again for the winter, he should have two mild 
doses of physic, and be very well kept, giving 
him a few carrots, or a large bran mash once 
a week. Very early in the spring he should 
have a little more very mild physic ; and in 
a fortnight after he should be backed, and 
taught his paces by a person who under- 
stands his business. Idleness, from this 
time forth, will be an enemy to him ; and as 
soon as he is perfect in his paces, he should 
do what in the training tables is called a 
little work.’’ Exercise will strengthen his 
legs, enlarge his muscles, improve his form, 
and make him grow. From this time forth 
he should be treated as a horse in every re- 
spect but in his work, wliich should be mo- 
derate till the fifth year ; but previously to 
that time a customer will always be ready for 
him, and if his owner is disposed to part 
with him, his average price wiU be from one 
to two hundred sovereigns. 

When 1 say a coll should be treated as a 
horse after the third year, I mean, of course, 
that he should be treated after the system I 
have laid down for hunters, and not allowed 
his summer's run at grass. Hard meat will 
make him powerful and handsome ; grass 
will render him, comparatively speaking, 
heavy, pot-bellied, and shapeless. 

I omitted to mention one very essential 
part of the education of a colt designed for a 
hunter. His action — particularly that cf his 
shoulders — will be greatly benefited by rid- 
ing him up and down hill, and trotting him 
gently in deep ground. He should also be 
taught to leap tft three years old. If there 
should be the least appearance of a curb, the 

iron should at once be applied. 

* * m 

The hunter should be taken up certainly 
no later than the twentieth of July. Soon 
after this period the nights begin to get 
chilly, and hia coat would receive a check if 
exposed to them. It would lose that soft, 
silky feel, which it generally has if the horse 
is in perfect health previously to that time. 
When first taken to house, he should be kept 
as cool as possible, and, if it can be avoided, 
there should not be more than one horse in 
every other stall, be the stable ever so large. 
As his bowels will be relaxed by the grass he 
has been eating, bis physic should be milder 
than usual ; hut^^that must depend upon pre- 
vious knowledge" of the constitution of the 
horse. Generally speaking, live drachms and 
a halt would be sulHcient, if well prepared by 
brau raashos beforehand. I do not approves 
of strong physic ; because it is useless to give 
it, when mild, with proper preparation, will 
do what is re ‘uired of it ; hut it is not in the 
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power of t drachm, or two of good aloes to , 
deatroj a horse. 

By the time he is ready for his second dose, 
he will be in some measure reconciled to the 
change of temperature — from the open air to 
that of a confined stable — and a little more 
caution is necessary during the operation of it. 
Unlei-s the wea’ther happens to be very warm, 
he ^bould have a hood on him if he »oes out 
early in the morning, and, at all events, one 
warm body cloth, or his coat may receive a 
check which it will not recover for some time. 

If he has had his first dose, a day or two after 
’ he was taken up — say the 20th of July — 
allowing seven clear days between the setting 
of each dose, he will be through it all by 
about the 17ih of August, up to which time, 
and for a week afterwards, he should have 
nothing but gentle walking and trotting exer- 
oise, of about an hour and a half at a time, 
before heat of the day ; and by no means 
eliould a brush be laid upon him, as it opena 
the pores of his skin, and renders him more 
susceptible of cold. Indeed, all the grooming 
he requires at this time is to have his Tegs well 
rubbed — particularly with the liand — three or 
four times a day, and oftener if the circulation 
be languid, and his body well wisped with a 
good solid hay wisp, a little damp. Should 
a horse have had some physic at grass in the 
summer, or late in the spring, before he was 
turned out, and not appear foul, it may be 
betterto stop a fortnight or three weeks between 
his second and third dose : and, if a hit of 
soft ground can be found, to give him a little 
work in the time. If Ins two other doses did 
not work him hard, it will be advisable to add 
half a drachm of aloes to the third dose, us it 
will take more to move his bowels now than 
it did before he got tho bard meat into him, 

. and had a little work. 

The condition of a horse must proceed by j 
slow degrees : it is the work of time ; and il ' 
is ill vain to expect it on any other leriiis than 
as the result of a long course of preparation, 
followed by severe work. In a clear fort- 
night after he has had his Iasi dose of physic, 
he should begin to do some work ; for with' 
out it no progress can he madf . This, how- 
ever, should be gradual ; and for the first 
month should consist of long protracted exer- 
cise, rather than whatis called "good work.*’ 
He should be kept out of his stable for three 
or four hours iu the course of the day j and if 
ridden gently across a country, and now and 
then with a pack of harriers (weather permit- 
ting), it will greatly promote hii condition, by 
hardening his lletb, increasing his strengt 
and improving his wind* At this time the 
use of alteratives is indispensable. By their 
mild and gradual impression a healthy action 
of the bowels is obtained, and thereby what 
in ftable language is called fog,** ( but whioh 
tiiight more properly ne termed debility, or 
depression of strength), is got rid of, and the 
general appearance and condition of the ani- 
mal much improved. Indeed, without the 
use ol alterative medicines — exclusively of 


physio— DO banter can bo got into bloomi^ 
condition ; that is to say, to look well in his 
skin, to dry immediately after a sweat, and to 
be in full vigour of body. Of these medi. 
ciues there are several sorts in use ; hut the 
diuretic and diaphoretic aro in my opinion the 
best. It is almost needless to observe, that 
the latter ^ct upon the skin : hut as sensible 
perspiration in tbs horse is not to be obtained 
by medicine without difliculty, and having 
recourse to larger doses than may be safe or 
convenient for him to take when at work, and 
it is insensible perspiration that we wish to 
obtain, these alteratives should he combined; 
for it is from their gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible operation that we are to look for the 
elfe.ct we wish to produce. Antimony forms 
the principal diaphoretic ; and from its weight 
a suflicient quantity — one ounce divided into 
four parts — inav he given him every day in 
bit corn for eight days together ; hut this 
should be given when the weather is warm, 
or danger from catching cold may arise, from 
the pores of the skin being relaxed. With 
proper precautions, however, none is to be 
apprehended, and the elfect on the general 
health and appearance ot the horse is strik- 
ing. If the diaphoretic alterative, in the 
I quantity above stated, be not given before the 
' horse begins to work, and the weather he- 
coBies cold and wet, it is bel\ei to combine it 
with the diuretic, by giving him a very mild 
uiine hall twice a week, for three weeks in 
8Ucce.ssion, with half an ounce of antimony^ 
finely levigated, in each ball. These medi- 
cines cuinbiued will check that excitement of 
the general habit which always accompanies 
a transition from rest to work, purify the 
blood, and give tone and vigour to the system. 
Nitre has been much used by grooms as a 
Mmliag diuretic, ami a preventive of disease 
from sucli causes ; hut it must be borne 
mind that nitre is a strong repellant, and of a 
dchilitaliug nature. 

All this, however, without a good stable, 
and good stable management, is of no avail. 

Speaking next of feeding. Nimrod says; 
— Formerly wheat was given to race horses, 
as more nuurisliiiig than oats; hut now (he 
latter form the chief tood for all descriptions 
of horses. Beans, however, have tor soiiie 
time:ten allowed to hunters, and when given 
with ^cretion are most beneficial. Two Min- 
gle handfuls iu each feed of corn is the allow 
ance for a buAter wbo is fed (as he ought to 
be five times a day. 

About eight pounds a-da^ of hay, orone trust 
a-week, is oonsidered suihoient for a hunter 
that will eat five feeds of corn per day. A 
arger quantity is found to increase the tize. 
consequently the weight of the carcase, to 
injure the wind, and destroy the digestive 
powers. If one handful of good hay be found 
in his rack, he should have no more till next 
stable time, when his appetite will be sharp. 
If given to eat his straw, the setting muzzle, 
in this case, must be made use of. 

Hunters are not alwavg to be fed alike; 
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tthmauoB tlioald b« mad* ibr lha diaUnea to < wlneh 1 bara bald lovlblabla rtnd Ibdt ' 1% 
fiOf art ; Ibr wheo a boraa has to go twalva or that, under all Uireumstancas^ wbethair.tU la* 
fMrtatn milas in a morning to meet hounda, 'ervals between bis hunting ha^e bean loag 
ha .maj be allowed a little more haj over tr abort, lie should have *a sweat, laf 

than if be bad but four or five, as he a mile nearly at the top of bis speedy ba iha 
wOl emptjr his stomach on the road, and there dajr before bunting. I have geaerallj acklptad . 
Isiaasnn to expect a long daj. As to wbe. the following plan 

tbar a hunter snould have any water ou the Let some heavy olotbes.be pot on bin,. 
IDorning of hunting, that is a point not so and, with a light weight on bis back, lethim 
noob considered as it ought to be, for we go at a gentle rate six or eight times around 
•hoold be guided by his constitution. If he a large field that rides a little deep, till be 
is apt to scour, and throw off bis meat on the sweats kindly. Let him be followed tdlbe 
rota. 1 should recommend his having none ; place by a man with some dry clotbas. hnd a 
but if, on the other band, be holds Ria meat scraper, and. taking him into some baildinc, 
well in him. has somb distance tp go. and ia or under a warm hedge, let him bo well 
ftoi called on till ten or eleven o'clock in the scraped, and have on bis dry elotlios. Then, 
day, be shonld have six or eight swallows, or if short of work, let bim have a good gallop 
godowns, as tbe grooms call them, between for a mile, and walk komOc This treatment, 
five and six in the morning. This quantity with proper care, is unattended with any dao« 
of water, or more, is always given to the raoe ger of catching cold, and, if followed by ■ 
horse on tbe day he runs his race as it makes proper allowance of bay and water, will give 
bim enjoy liis food, and digest it afterwards, him a wonderful advantage over those borset 
and it is all absorbed by the time be is called which have not been doing what be has done, 
upon to run. Nothing is so apt to make provided be drop into a ouiek thing wiih the 
horses scour as change of food and water ; for hounds the next day. I have seen buntcra 
which reason it is advistdrie tlMt a hunter led to he sweated by a boy riding a hack ; bat 
aliOuld 1^0 from his own stable to meet hounds, however great an advocate 1 may be for pre- 
it tbe dtstaoce does not exceed tiftecii or six- serving horses* legs by keeping weight off 
teen miles, rather than sleep out, and he sob- them as much as possible, yet a horse cannot, 
jeot to the efi'ects alluded to. If, however, be in inv cpinior, he worthy tbe name of a boo* 
does sleep out.jpnd is sfiected by the change, ter if be cannot carry a My ia bit exercise, 
be sbonld be watered before he leaves home. Having laid some stress upon tbe words, 
and have very little where he sleeps, which proper allowance of hay and water on tha 
will in some measure couiitei act the evil. day before bunting, 1 will proceed to stata 
Speaking of stable tnanugcnieni, Nimrod what . I consider that allowance to be. In iha 
•ays -As no man can make good work with- iirsi place, if a horse will eat his corn in tho 
out good tools, so no servant can do his duly nioruiDg without water, be should have none 
by a stud of hunters without proper mate* till he comes in from exercise, and is done up. 
rials to go to work with. He must have a which should he by ten o'clock at farthest, 
good stable, some loose boxes, and a good He should then have half a pail of water, 
aaddle-room with fire-place: he inusi ria\e and a proportion of bis hay, which should not 
lots of horse-clothes of all description.t, ban- exceed, for a rnoderately-sized horse, ten 
dages.bot water, gruel, laiioet:«, tweezers, aiid poand.s a day. He should then be shut np 
a low drags — tbe verj best old hay and corn, j till foul*, when, before he is dressed over, be 
good exercising ground, and, above all plenty j should have another half pail of water, and 
of strength in his stable ; for there arc two j no more until he returns from hunting the 
ways of dressing a horse -one to warm him, ^ next day, unless it be a few swallows on tbe 
and tbe other to starve him. Dressing a morning be hunts, when his groom first 
horse vigorously removes obstructions in tbe >. comes to him. If this quantity^' hay it not 
amaller vessels, promotes the oirculatiou of sufficient to satisfy bis appetitenfnd there is 
tbe blood, aud lo bad weather is a substitate ■ an appearance in tbe morning of straw in the 
for exercise. manger, as if he had been eating it. the set- 

liVith regard to a horse coming round after ' ting-muzzle should be put ou him at ten 
m bard day. even supposing bim to l>e in the ' o'clock, and should remain on him for the 
bands of the best of grooms, that must, in ; night ; but his groom should be with him by 
•one measure, depend on tbe stiifl' he ia made ; five in tbe morning, to relieve hiui. lie 
of; but. geuerally sneaking, he should co.ue ; should then have hit two feeds, at an interval 
not about the sixth day after the severest rub. j of an hour, and proceed to the covert at o 
If his legs have received no injury, he should , gentle pace. If, when there, provided he 
oomeont three times in a fortnight, «t least have been treated in the wav 1 have pre* 
dnriBg the open weather ; and he will he tbe scribed, he cannot carry hia rider as he 
bettor for being out twice a week if there have cucl.t to do. we must conclude nature for- 
)>eeii no tiring days. Some horses requiro ! bids it, at he will btee every aMlatance 

nmoh more work than others ; but none of | from art. e W 

them ean go tho pace, and oontione it over a When I first began to keep hunters, we 
eonDiry» onleaa they are in strong work. knew nothing of those^eat restoratives in 
Gtnevel rules oaoaot be iodividuslly ep- the stable — flannel banaages, hot water lb 
plied I bvt tkii* is OM fespeetiif a boater the legs, and gruel. Kxseptittnase of Ulne^ 
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they wero nerer thought of. An old wri- ed around them. Hit liMid a&dThddy thouil 
ter on farriery, the Sieur la Foaf^e, speaks be well dried, which, if he is full of hard 
Of ** the'.great advant^e of keeping horses’ meat, will not occupy more than an hour, 
legs warm* as preventing glanders and other when he should be shut up in a loose house, 
accidents but it is only within these few well littered down, and a small feed of com 
years that bandages have been applied as part allowed him. In about two hours hit groom 
Of .the clothing of a hunter ; the benefit of should come to him again ; his bandages 
whieh i^, in my opinion, iucalcalable. By should be taken oiT, bis legs well wlsped and 
their use circulttion is kept up in those parts hand-rubbed, his head and body lightly 
where it is apt to be most languid ; and the brushed over, and a dry set of bandages put 
practice of washing legs in very warm water, on. A lukewarm mash, with a feed of oata 
and swathing them in large folds of flannel, in it, and three parts of a pidl of tepid water, 
takes off soreness and inflammation from with a very small quantity of hay, will make 
blows and other injuries, which all hunters him comfortable for the night; and on the 
are liable to in a run over a strong country, following morning be should go to exercise 
Another advantage attending them is, that as soon as it is light, end be walked for an 
they admit of a horse being shut up in half hour with an extra cloth and a hood. He 
the time it formerly required to clean him, should have tepid water all chat day, and a 
which enables him to lie down, or roll, which , liberal allowance of it, with his usual oats if 
he will always do if in a loose house, before j he will eat them, but no beans. If his appe- 
be gets stiff from his work. ! tite fails him, and does not return before 

There is a cleanliness in not letting a hun-i shutting -up time that evening, he should 
ter be token into his stable until the rough ‘ have half a cordial and half a diuretic -ball, 
dirt which hangs about him is removed ; for mixed together ; which, with a liberal allow- 
which purpose he should be taken under a ance of tepid water, and an hour and a half 
shed or into another stable ; and the quickest walking exercise on the third day, will so far 
method of removing it is by the meant cf a recover him as to enable him to return to 
biicli broom. Three minutes will accomplish his former high feed on the fourth; on the 
this. He should then be taken into his own fifth or sixth have a sweat ; and on .the 
stable, have two or three quarts of tepid seventh be fit for business again ( as {hr, at 
gruel, and his feet and legs above his knees least, as his constitution is c./iiCerned) after 
and houghs should be well washed in water the hardest day , and will carry his rider with 
nearly hoc. When sponged well with strained more ease to himself than if he had not gone 
sponges, one set of bandages should be swath- through it. — Nimrod . 

IJuNriNGHORN, 8, A bugle, a horn used to cheer the hounda. 

Huntress, A woman that follows the chase; a mare used in Irjntiug. 
Huntsman, One who delights in thf^ chase.; the servant r/hor-e oilice it 

is to manage the chase. 

It is the opinion of a great sportainaii.that 1 not disgrace more brilliant situations ; — such 
it is as difficult to find a perfect huntsman as | as a clear head, nice observation, quick ap> 
a good prime minister. Without taking upon prehension, undaunted courage, strength of 
me to determine what requisites may be constitution, activity of body, a good far, and 
cessaiy towards making a perfect huntsman ; a good yoict,—‘Jieckfo> d. 
qualities which, 1 will venture to say, would | 

HuNTSMANSiiip, 8, The qualifications of a hunter. 

Hurl, throw with violence ; to play at a hind of game. 

Hurl, i umult, riot , a kind of game ; the bat used in hurling 
Hurler, One that plays at* hurling. 

Hurling is the national game of Ireland, racter,as it affords a liberty for each indivi* 
and much practised in the southern and west- dual to exert himself as he pleases. Hence 
ern counties. It differs from cricket in its the ** melee” of a hurling-niatch has rather 
being a mere contest between the opposing the appearance of hostile encountor than 
parties, as to which shall force the baU be- rustic sport, 'and is therefore better adapted 
tween barriers placed at some distance from to the rude and martial people who practise 
each other. The ball is thrice the size of a it, than the more scientific but lest exciting 
erioket-ball. the burl differently shaped, and | game of cricket, 
the game of a wilder and less methooical cha - 1 

Husk, 8. Tlie outmost integument of Bome sorts of fruit, * 

Hybrid, s* Any animal whose sire is of one kind and dam of another. 
Hybridous,/!. Begotten between animalB of different species ; piodiicod 
from plants of different kinds. 




Htdropbobia, s. Dread of water; 
and canine races. 

Hydrophobia in medicine is a disease genc- 
rallv communicated to man by the bite of a 
rabid dog^ and so called because one of its 
principal symptoms is the inability of the pa- 
tient to swallow water, or any other liquid. 
It is called by some writers canine madness, 
and seldom makes its appearance till a con- 
sldeiable time after the bite of the rabid ani- 
mal. In some few instances it has com- 
menced in seven or eight days from the acci- 
dent, but generally the patient continues in 
health for twenty, thirty, or forty days, or 
even much longer. The bite will in general 
be healed long before that time, frequently 
with the greatest ease, flthough sometimes it 
resists all kinds of healing applications, and 
forms a running ulcer, which discharges a 
quantity of matter for many days. The ap- 
proach of the di'iease is known by the cica- 
trix of the wound becoming high, hard, and 
elevated, and by a peculiar sense of prickling 
at the part ; pains shoot from it towards the 
throat ; sometimes it is surrounded with livid 
or red streaks, and seems to be in a state of 
flammation ; though often there is nothing 
remarkable to he observed. The patient be- 
comes melancholy, loves solitude, and feels 
sickness at ihe stomach. Sometimes the 
peculiar spmptoms, the dread of water, 
comes on all at once ; sometimes the disease 
begins like a common sore throat, and the 
soreness daily increasing, the hydrophobic 
symptoms appear like a convulsive spasm of 
the muscles of the fauscs. In others the mind 
is first affected, and a real dread of water 
arises before the patient tries whether he can 
swallow it. Ilut in whatever manner this 
symptom comes on, the most painful sensa- 
tions accompany every attempt to swallow 
liquids. Nay, the bare sight of water, or 
any thing clear, will give the utmost uneasi- 
ness, or even throw the patient into convul 
sions. The patient, however, is not as yet 
deprived ^reason; some have, merely by 
the dint olwefeolution, conquered the dread 
of water, though they never could overcome 
the convulsive motions which the contact of 
liquids occ isioned ; and yet this has been of 
no avail; for the convulsions and other 
symptoms increasing, have always over- 
powered the individual at last, and a great 
flow of viscid saliva into the mouth now takes 
place, and it has the same effect upon the 
fauces that other liquids have. . This, there- 
fore, is blown off with violence, which in a 
patient of Dr. Fothergiu s oocarioned a noise 
like the Darking of a *dog. Patients then 
have an insatiable thirst, but are unable to 
get down any drink without the utmost diffi- 
culty, though sometimes they can swallow 
bread soaked in liquids, slices of oranges, or 
other fruits. There is a pain under the scro- 
biculus cordis, as in the tetanus. But the 
symptoms are so various, that they cannoi 


a malady destructive to the human 

be enumerated, for we seldom read two easea 
of hydrophobia which do not differ very 
remarkably. Sometimes every member is con- 
vulsed by fits, but most violently from the na- 
vel up to the breast and oesophagus. The fit 
comes on perhaps every quarter of an hour ; 
the fauces are not red, nor the tongue drv; 
the pulse is not at all feverish ; aud, when the 
fit is over, .nearly like a sound pulse. The 
face grows pale, then brown, and during the 
fits almost black, the lips livid ; the head is 
drowsy, and the ears tingling ; the urine 
fimpid. At last the patient is weary, the fits 
are less violent, the pulse becomes weak, in- 
termittent, and not very quick : and at last 
the whole body becomes cold. If the patient 
can get sleep, so he will expire. The blood 
drawn before death appears good in every 
erspect. The hydrophobia seems to bo a 
symptom peculiar to the human race ; for the 
mad animals which communicate (he infeo. 
tion do not seem to have any dread of water. 
If the disease once exhibits its symptoms in 
I a human patient, the chances for recovery are 
I small indeed ; there having never been one 
* well authenticated cose of the recoveFy of a 
really hydrnphobous person. Prevention is 
llie only chance, and removal of the contagi- 
ons matter the only fair hope of preserving 
life. Of all the means of removal, the cutting 
out the part to which the tooth had been ap- 
plied is unquestionably the most efiectual. 
This therefore should not he delayed ; one 
quarter of an hour's hesitation will sometimes 
prove fatal. But besides cutting away the 
part, careful washing may he used. Cold 
water should be poured upon the wound from 
a considerable height, that the matter may be 
washed away with some force. Even after 
removal by the knife, cartful washing is still 
proper. And after both these, to prevent, as 
far as can be, the possibility of any contagions 
matter lurking about the wounded part, it 
should not be allowed to heal, hut a discharge 
of matter should be supported for several 
weeks by ointment with canthaiplHes, or simi- 
lar applications j by these means there is the 
best chance of removing the matter at a siiflSi- 
ciently early period. Prevention may also 
be obtained by the destruciion of the conta- 
gious matter at the part ; and where there is 
the least reason to think that a complete re- 
moval has not been obtained, these should 
always he had recourse to. With this inten- 
tion the actual cautery, and burning with gun- 
powder, have been employed ; and fire is 
doubtless one of the most powerful agents 
that can be used foi ibis purpose. Keoourse 
bas also been bad to washing, both with acids 
^ and alkalies. Of the former n iuegar has been 
. chiefly used, but more may be expected from 
■ the latter, particularly from the caustic' al- 
kali, so far diluted that it can be applied with 
safety j for from its iufluenoe as a solvent 
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of Animal maoaS} it gives a better chance of 
a complete removal of the poison, * * 

The injured part must be destroved, or be 
cut out. Destroying it is the most safe and 
certain, and the best applications for that par. 
pose are the lapis infernalis, and the butter 
of antimony. 1 hese are preferable to a hot 
iron, which the ancients used, because a hot 
iron forms a crust that acts as a defence to the 
under parts instead of destroying them. The 
lapis inferiialis is much better than any other 
caustic, as it melts and penetrates during its 
application. The bitten part must be de. 
St ro ved to the bottom, and when there is any 
doubt that the bottom of the wound is not 
suiHciently reached, butter of antimony should 
be introduced occasionally as deep as possilde, 
and incisions should be made, if necessarv, 
to lay open every part to the influence of the 
caustic. In desperate cases incisions should 
fie made round the wound to prevent tlio virus 
from spreading. The wound is to be dressed 
for some time with poultices, to assuage the 
iidlaiumation caused by the caustics, and after- 
wards with acrid dressings and hot digestives, 
to create a discharge, and drain the injured 
parts. ♦ v ♦ * 

It is my practice, and I recommend it to 
others when called to patients bitten by a 
imid dog, to try them immediately, and from 
time to time, with water, slopping it first into 
a pewter pot, and from tiience back to the 
basin a few times, in order to detect as early 
as possible the hydrophobia, or first decided 
symptom produced by the poison of a mad 
dog. > 1 * ♦ j|i * 

An Italian surgeon of the hospital at Mos. 
oow, being in the Ukiaine in lbl3, was re. 


I quested to give assistance to fifteen pereoa^ 
who had received the bite of a mad dog. A 
I deputation of elders waited npon him, and 
entreated him to administer help to the nn- 
fortonate persons through a peasant, whodur* 
ing several years had acquired great reputa- 
tion for oaring hydrophobia. IVf. Maroohetti 
consented npon certain conditions. The coun- 
try doctor then administered to fourteen of 
the persons confided to him in a peculiar way. 
The fifteenth, a young girl of fifteen, was 
treated in the ordinary manner, for the pur- 
pose of proving the effect of both modes of 
treatment. To each of (be fourteen he gave 
daily one pound and a half of the decoction 
of the buds of yellow broom llowers, and be 
examined twice a day under the tongue the 
place where, according to his statement, little 
swellings were formed containing the virus of 
madness. These swellings rose on the third 
or ninth day, and were seen by M. Maroebetti. 
Very soon after they appeared, they were 
touched with a red-hot needle, after which 
the patient gargled the part with the decoc- 
tion of broom. The result of this treatment 
was that the fourteen patients were cured in 
six weeks, whilst the young girl, treated dif- 
ferently, died on the seventh day in the con- 
vulsions of madness. Three years after M. 
Marochetti paid a visit to the fourteen per- 
sons, and they were all doing i*'ell. The same 
physician being at Padolia, in 1818, bad a 
new opportunity of confirming this interesting 
discovery. The happy result of this mode 
of treatment was the same with twenty-six 
persons, who had all been bit by a mad dog. 
— Gazette de Sante^ G»h»an— Dane— Afore- 
chetti. 
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engine which turns the spit ; a young pike ; a cup of waxed leather 
a small bowl thrown out as a mark to the bowlers ; the male ef some 
animals ; a support to saw wood on ; the colours or ensign of a ship. 
JaCKDAw, {Corvu8 monedula^ Linn; Le Choucaa^ Buff.) a. A small 
species of crow. 

This bird is coDsiderabljr less than the of the orow, and smalltr ; they rarely build 
rook, only thirteen inches in length, and | in trees ; in Hampshire they sometimes bread 
about twenty-eight in breadth. Its bill is in the rabbit burrows. They are easily 
black, eyes white ; the binder part of the head tamed, and may be t&aght to pronounce aere- 
and neok are of a hoary grey colonr : the rest ral wdrds ; they will conceal part of their food, 
of the plumage is of a tine glossy black abore ; and with h amall pieces of money or toys, 
beoeatn it has a dusky hue ; the legs are They teed on inseota. grain, fruit, and small 
blaok. pieces of tlesb \ and are said to be fond of par. 

The daw ia rery common in England, and tridges' 
remains with ns the whole yoar : in other There is a rariety of the daw found in 
oountries, as in France, and various parts of Switzerland, having a white collar round 
Germany, it ia migratory. They frequent its neok. In Norway, and other oMd ooun- 
churobes, old towera, and ruios, in great tries, they have been seen perfectly white.— 
flooks, where they build their nests : thefe. Bewicks 
male lays five or six eggs, paler than those 

Jacket, s. A short coat ; a close waistcoat. 

Jagkbnipe. Judgock. 

Jacob I NE, s. A pigeon with a high tuft. 

Jacobus, 5. A gold coin of James I.| current at 205., and 25#.— 
Crabbe. 

Jagulatio^j »• The act of throwing missile weapons. 

Jade, v. To tire, to harass, to dispirit, to weary. 

Jalap^^. a purgative root. It is the root of a West Indian plant of the 
convolvulus kind, is black on the outside, and reddish within, with 
resinous veins. It takes its name from Xalapa, a town in Mew Spain. 
Its constituent parts are chiefly resin and starch. 

Jamaica Pepper or Allspice, s, A good carminative and cordial, given 
in doses from half an ounce to an ounce, in flatulency of the stomach 
and bowels, and used as an ingredient in cordial medicines. 

The following tincture is strongly recoro. with the spirit the bottle to be well corked 
mended by Mr, Bracey Clark, as a remedy and freouently shaken. In two or three 
lor flatulent colic, gripes, &o. : — weeks tne tincture will be lit for use. The 

Jamaica pepper • - 1 lb. dose about four ounces diluted W'iEi water, 

Proof spirit * * 6 pints.— Mix. and repeated every hour ,Dntil the horse it 

Let tbs^spice be powdered, and mixed relieved. — WkiU$, 

James's Powder, s. A powder composed chiefly of antimony. 

Jameses Powder is composed chiefly of ence. It appears to act on the skin lika tar* 
antimony, and similar to that which is sold in tar emetic, promoting insensible perspiration ; 
the shops by the name of Antimonial Powder, its affeot is not so certain. It is sometimes 
As a horse medicine, the latter is as nsefnl joined with opium, camphor, nitre, or ginger, 
and eflicaoious as James’s Powder. It is an according to the nature of the disease ; with 
excellent medicine in fevers of every kind ; ginger it is prescribed for horses that are 
and, though usually given in the small dose hide-bound ; but this compound is not proper 
of a sernple, or half-a.draohm, may be ex- in fevers, or any complaint arising from in. 
hibited wUh perfect safety, and better effect flammation. It ia most commonly given with 
Snamnob larger quantity. White, aaya be nitre and camphor; and acme praotitionera 
naver gave less than two drachms, and tome, prefer it, as a ftvar madioine, to tartar 
times three; and has seen even one oun^ (emetic).— fTAito. 
given at a dose without the least inooDveui. 

Japan, o. To Tunisb, to einbollieh with gold And nuted figoTM ; to blnek 
thOM. 
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jAn, 9. To ttrike together with a kind of abort rattle ; to strike or sound 
untuneablj. 

Jaundice, s . A distemper from obstructions of the glands of the lifer. 


A peonliar jel lowness of tbe membranes of 
the ejes and mouth sometimes attends cer. 
tain disorders, wbioh have on that aoeouut 
been named yellows, or jaundice. Those dis* 
orders consist in great iieayiuess of the head, 
a peonliar langnor and disinolinatiou to mo- 
tion, yellowness, or a yellowish redness of the 
inner surface of the eyelids, while little or no 
dong is Toided, and that little has mucas or 
slime on its sorfaee; tbe nrine is seanty, 
and bigli.ooloured ; in short there is gyeat 
torpor in aU tbe organs of tbe body. This 
disorder generally haupons towards autumn, 
or the latter part of sncimer, and mav be 
oaused, in some nnasure, by the heat of tbe 
weather, as well as by feeding immoderately, 
especially upon hay, when it happens to be 
remarkably good and sweet, such nay always 
tempting a horse to eat immoderately ; but 
it is pr^uced by immoderate feeding upon 
any kind of hay, or even of com. By this 
excess of food, assisted by the heat of tbe 
weather, the stomach is weakened, and the 
bowels become torpid ; tbe large bowels are 
in consequence loaded with exerement, and 
the mesenteric veins with blood. Hence the 


liver also beeomes loaded with blood, and per* 
forms its office imperfectly ; tbe bile therefore 
seems to be forced back upon tbe ciroolation, 
or re-absorbed, and thus tne blood and all the 
secretions are tinged of a yellow colour. Th< 
high colour of the membrane of the eye is 
caused by tbe determination of blood to the 
head, when the blood is forced into vessels 
which in health ooiivey only a colourless and, 
transparent flnid ; and as the whole mass of 
blood is loaded with bile, it aupears in 
tboae minute vessels of a yellow colour : and 
generally that Yellowness in the membranes 
under thewyelids approaches towards redness, 
or the colour of an orange. Bleeding is the 
first remedy in this disorder ; nor should blood 
be taken olT in small quantities at a time, frotu 
e fear of increasing the animars apparent 
weakness, which defends more upon the brain 
being oppressed with blood than anything 
else, but in a full quantity, that is, to the ex- 
tent of from one to two gallons, or until the 
horse becomes faint. Tbe bowels should (hen 
be unloaded by means of clysters and a pur- 
gative ball. 


Jaw, d. The bone of the mouth in which the teeth are fixed ; the^outh. 
Jay, (Corvus glandarius, Linn. ; Le Oeai, Buef.) a. A bird. 


This beautiful bird is not more than thir* 
teen inches in length. Its bill is black, eyes 
white ; the feathers on the forehead are white, 
streaked with black, and form a tuft which it 
can erect and depress at pleasure ; the chin Is 
white, and from tbe corners of the bill on 
each side proceeds a broad streak of black, 
which passes under the eye, ; the hinder pert 
of tbe liead, the neck, and the back, are of a 
light cinnamon colour ; tbe breast is of tbe 
same colour, but lighter ; lesser wing coverts 
bay ; tbe belly and vent almost white ; tbe 
greater wing oovertaare elegantly barred with 
lack, fine pale blue and white alternately ; 
the greater quills are black, with pale edges, 
the bases of some of them white ; lesser quills 
black : those next tbe body, chestnut ; the 
mmp IS white ; tail black, with pale brown 
•dees ; legs dirtj^^paie brown. 

Tbe jay is a very common bird in Great 
Britain, and is found in various parts of Eu- 
rope. It is distinguished u well for tbe 
beautiful arrangemeot of its colours, aa for ita 
harsh grating voice, and reatlesa disposition. 
Upon seeing tbe sportsman, it gives by its 
ortea tbe alarm of danger, and tliercby deleata 
bis aim and disappointi bim. Tha Jay builds 


io woods, and makes sn artless nest, composed 
of sticks, fibres, and tender twigs ; tbe female 
lays five or six eggs, of a greyish ash colour, 
mixed with green, and faintly spotted with 
brown. Mr. Pennant observes, that the young 
ones continue with their parents till the fol- 
lowing spring, when they separate to form 
new pairs. Birds of this species live on 
acorns, nuts, seeds, and various kinds of 
fruits j they will eat eggs, and sometimes 
destroy young bii^ds in tlie absence of tbe 
old ones. When kept in a doiueaUp state they 
may be rendered very familiar^lM will imij. 
tate a variety of words and aouno^ We have 
beard one imitate the sound.made by tbe action 
of a saw so exactly, that though it was on a 
Sunday, we could hardly be persuaded that 
the person who kept it, had not a carpenter 
at work in the bouse. Another, at the ap- 

S roach of cattle, bad learned to bound a our 
og upon them, by whistling and calling upon 
bim by his name: at last, during a severe 
frost, ibe dog was, by that means, excited to 
attack a cow big with calf, when the poor 
animal fell on the ioe, and was much hurt : tho 
Jay was complained of as a nuisance, and ita 
owner was obliged to destroy it.— Bnskk. 


fcHTHTOLOGT, «. Th« doctrin. of th. nature of fish. 

Jbnnkt, ». A Spanish hors*. 

Jhiix. #. A smart quick lash ; a suddni spring ; a quick jolt thut shocks 
or otans. 
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J^98E8| 9. Blips of light leather, seven or eight inches long, and a quar* 
. ter of an inch wide, made fast to each of the hawk’s legs. These are 
to be secured to a small swivel, fixed to the end of a thong of leather, 
three or four feet long, called a leash, so as easily to be detached from 
the swivel when the hawk is required to fly. The jesses are seldom 
removed from the bird’s legs when once they have been put on. 

Jet, s. a very beautiful fossil of a fine deep black colour a spout or 
shoot of water. 

Jetty, a. Made of jet; black as jet. 

Ignite, v. To kindle, to set on fire. 

Ignition, s. The act of kindling, or of setting on fire. 

Ignitible, a. Inflammable, capable of being set on fire. 

Jigot, s, a leg ; as, a jigot of mutton. 

Jill, s. A measure of liquids. 

Iliac, a. Relating to the lower bowels. 

Imbuown, V. To make brown, to darken. 

Imping, 9. 

This curious process consists in attaching^ corresponding pcint, and with the same slope, 
to the part that remains an exact substitute For the purpose of uniting them, he is pro* 
for the piece lost. For this purpose the fal. vided with an iron needle, with a broad triaii* 
coner is always provided with pinions, (right gular points at both ends } and after wetting 
and left,) and with tail-feathers of hawks, or the needle with salt and water, he thrusts it 
with the feathers separated from the pinion, into the centre of the pith of each part, as 
carefully preseij^ved and numbered, so as to truly straight, and as nearly to the same length 
prevent mistake in taking a true match for in each as may he. When this operation has 
the injured feather. He then with a sharp been skilfully performed, the junction is so 
knife geiHly parts the web of the feather to bo neat that an inexperienced eye would hardly 
repaired, at its thickest part, and cuts the discern the point of union ; and as the ir(»n 
shaftobliquely forward, so as not to damage (he rusts, from having been wetted with brine, 
web on the opposite edge. He next cuts the there is little or no danger of separation.— 
substitute feather as exactly as possible at the Sebright, 

Imposthume, s, a collection of purulent matter in a bag or cyst. 

Inbred, a. Produced within ; batched or generated within. 

Incagb, d. To coop up, to shut up; to confine in a cage, or any narrow 
space. 

Inch, «. The twelfth part of a foot. 

Incision, 9, A cut, a wound made with a sharp instrument. 
iNCiSGiijrf. Cutter, tooth in the forepart of the mouth. 

INcoiipoRte, V. To mingle different ingredients so as they shall make 
one mass ; to unite, to associate, to embody. . 

Incubation, The act of sitting upon eggs to hatch them. 

/ncvhafiun.— >It is probable birds are en- the young is witbin a few Igars of being ex- 
dowed with an instinctive power of regulating eluded, and the egg is suffered to be some 
the necessary heat fortius purpose ; of course time cold, it either dies, or becomes so weak 
should the heat of the air, together with the as not to be able to extricate itself from the 
natural warmth of the body, on the close con* shell. Various degrees of heat will enlarge 
taet of the bird to the eggs, be too great, her the embryo young, but regular heat seems 
feeliugs would dictate the necessity of leaving necessary to its production ; and yet artificial 
them for time to cool. At the early period heat, regulated by the brooding of a bird, will 
of iuGubatiou birds quit their eggs more fre- not produce young with such certainty. In 
qoently than at the time the foetus is more Egypt, a vast quantity of eggs are hatched 
perfect. Yet, in the advanced state, the em- by artificial heat in stoves. It is probable, 
bryo young is not in more danger of being however, one third or one fourth miscarry, 
destroyed, if so much ; for we have frequently The necessary heat for this purpose is about 
found a living foetus in an egg that has been ninety-six decrees of Fahrenheit’s tbemo- 
tftktB fiom the nest two days. If, however, meter, or thirty ^two of Keaumur’a 
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|»i:ds frtqnenttj tun Msd •btoge the lita- 
ation of tbeir eggs in the nest ; besides this, 
it is possible that the moisture of the bird’s 
bod/ may assist the natural growth of the 
foetus and the production of the jouiig. 

The male birds of some species supply the 
place of the female on the nest ; but then it is 
of short duration, and rarely, if ever, when 
the eggs are near hatching ; at that time the 
female is frequently fed by the male. This 
is not common to all species, but very oon> 
apicuous in the rook, the pigeon, and many 
others. Many species of birds possess a re* 
servoir for food, called a craw, or crop ; this 
seems to answer the same purpose as the first 
stomach in ruminating animals. Here it is 
the food is softened and prepared for the sto- 
mach ; from this reservoir it is by some eject- 
ed for the purpose of feeding their young ; 
conspicuous in the pigeon. 

The rook has a small pouch under the 
tongue, in which it carries food to its young. 
It is probable the use of the craw may beex- 
teuded further than is generally imagined ; for 
besides the common preparation of the fV)od 
to assist its digestion in the stomach, there 
are some species that actually secrete a lac- 
teal substance in the breeding season, which, 
mixing with the half-digested food, is ejected 
to feed and uourisi the young. The mamma;, 
from which this milky liquor is produced, are 
situated on eaeh side of the upper part of the 
breast, immediately under the craw. In the 
female turtle dove we have met with these 
lands tumid with milky secretion, and we 
elieve it ooinmon to both sexes of the dove 
genus. The cormorant or pelican genus pos- 
sess no craw ; hut, to supply its place, they 
have a loose skin at the base of the under 


I mandibles, capable of great distension, fn 
which they carry fish to their young. The 
bustard is said to possess a bag of an eston- 
ishingsize, for the purpose of retaining water; 
but the most unacoountahieand extraordinary 
formation in the trachea of many of the males 
of the duck genus, called a labyrinth, is be- 
yond our reach to discover the use of, as 
well as the singular flexure in the windpipe 
of the hooping swan and crane. * ^ ♦ 
Attention during Incubation . — There is this 
distinction in the hen : in some, the desire of 
sitting or incubation is predominant, which 
they will repeat to the firth or sixth time in 
the year, to their emaciation or almost destroo 
tion : in others the desire is so slight, that 
they will probably sit but twice, or even once 
in the season, and then not steadily. It is 
for the skilful breeder to take advantage of 
this variation of quality, the one kind furnish- 
ing plenty of eggs for the other to sit upon. 

it is proper to place corn and water beside 
(he sitting hen, whenever it may appear ne- ^ 
cessary, withdrawing them as soon as she is * 
satisfied, nut only to encourage steadiness of 
incubation, but to support the consitntions of 
those In which the natural excitement, is so 
powerful, that they will remain several suc- 
cessive days upon the nest, at iho risk of f»m- 
isbing. 1 have had instances of hens of this 
description fainting outright, and appearing 
as dead, on their finally leaving the nest with 
the chickens, in a state of total emaciation, 
having, probably, not eaten or drkuk more 
than once in three or four days, during the* 
(term of their incubation, twenty-one days. 
The plan of feeding on the nest should be 
Invariably pursued with ail frequent sitters. 

-Montagu— Moubray. 


Incurable, a. Not admitting remedy, not to be^emored by medicine ; 
irremediable, hopeless. 

Indian Rubber, or Caoutchouc, s. An elastic gum procured from a 
South American tree, called the Syphonia Uastica. It is mostly brought 
into Europe in the shape of bottles, which are formed by spreading the 
gum over moulds of clay. 

Indigo, 5. A plant, by the Americans called anil, used in d;]||ing for^ 
blue colour. 


Infect, u. To act upon^iy contagion ; to fill with something hurtfully 
contagious. Infection, 5. Contagion, mischief by communication. 
Inflame, v. To kindle, to set on fire ; to heat the body morbidl)* with 
obstructed matter ; to fire with passion. 

Inflammation, s. The act of^ettinjg on flame ; the heat of any morbid 
part occasioned by obstruction. 

Inflammation is a disorder of the blood* better; even turning the horse out, if the 
vessels,, depending upon their having too weather is dry, is perhaps the best situation 
macnbloodin them, or upon that blood being of any. Inflammation may be general or 
Impure wd acrimonious, or upon the blood- local. General inflammation is fever, of 
veuels themselves beic^ in a diseased state, which there is but one kind in the horse, and 
Cool air IS always of service in inflamma- that may almost always be cured by early 
tory diseases, and cold air is sometimes still , and copious blee^g. — WhiU, 
Inflammatory, a. Having the power of inflaming- 
Infusion, 5. The act of pouring in; instillation; the act of steeping any 
thing in moisture without boiling ; the liquid made by infusion. 
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ImicTiON, #• The act of casting in ; any ir.ediciae inade to be injected 
by a syringe, or other instrument, into any part of the body. 

Innings, t. Lands recovered from the sea; term in cricket. 

Inoculation, s . The practice of transplanting the small-pox, by in* 
fusion of the matter from ripened pustules into the veins of* the 
uninfected. 

Inskct, 5. Insects are so called from a separation in the middle of their 
bodies, wliereby they are cut into two parts, which are joined together 
by a small ligature, as we see in wasps and common flies. 

iNSNAKii:, V. To entrap, to catch iu a trap, gin, or snare. 

Instinct, The power which determines the will of brutes; a desire or 
aversion in the mind, not determined by reason or deliberation. 


They who write on natural history cannot 
too fiequeiitly advert to instinct, that won. 
derful limited faoiittv, which, in some instan. 
cea, raises the brute creation as ti were above 
reason, and lu others leaves them ao far 
below it. 

It baa been remarked that every species cf 
bird has a mode of nidiiioalion peculiar to 
itself ; so that a school hoy would at once pro. 
■ounce on the sort of nest before him. This 
is the case ainoii^ fields and woods and wilds ; 
but, in the villai^es round London, where 
mosses and gossamer, and cotton from vege- 
tables, aru hardly to be found, the neat of the 
cbaflinoh baaifot that elegant, finished appear- 
ance, nor is it so beautifully studded with 
lichens, as in a more rural district ; and the 
wren is obliged to construct its house with 
straws and dry grasses, which do not give it 
that rotundity and cooipactnfss so remarkable 
ill the edifices of that little or'hiteot. Again, 
the regular nest of the bou8e.martin is henii. 
spheric ; but where a ratter, or a joiat, or a 
cornice, may happen to stalld in the way, the 
nest is so contrived us to conform to the ob- 
struction, and becomes flat, or oval, or coin, 
pressed, 

In the following instances instinct is per- 
fectly uniform and consistent. There are 
three creatures, the squirreUthe field mouse, 
and the bird called the nuthatch ( SUta Eu- 
ropma) whiqb live much on huzcUimts ; and 
Vet they open them each in a ditlerent way. 
The first, after rasping off the small end, 
splits the shelLtin two with bis Long fore-teeth, 
as a man does with his knife : the second 
nibbles a hole with his teeth, as regular as 
if drilled with a wimble, and yet so small that 
one would wonder how the kernel could be 
exti^ted through it ; while the last picks an 
irregular ragged hole with its bill : but as 
this artist has no paws to bold the xmt firm 
while he pierces it, like an adroit workman, 
be fixes it, as it were, in a vice, in some cleft 
of a tree, or in some crevice ; when, stand ' 
ing over it, he perforates the stubborn shell. 
Vft have often placed nuts in the ohink of a 
gate-post where nuthatches have been known 
Co haunt, and have always found that those 
birds have readily penetrated tliem. While 
•I work they make a rapping noise that may 
kg bund iC a diitgiiogtf 


It is no doubt exceedingly difficult, and 
perhaps impossible, to define where instinct 
ends, and reason begins, in animals. But 
that some of them are endowed with a faculty 
which does not come under the usual notion 
of instinct, by what other name we may 
choose to call it, will, 1 think, hardly allow 
of H dispute. This, as it strikes me, appears 
in the different degrees of intelligence which 
we are accustomed to recognize as elevating 
one species of anhnal above another, — as the 
half-reasoning elephant for instance, and the 
friend of man, the dog, wbove numberless 
others. Now, instinct of onC tribe, one 
would think, as much as in another, must be 
full and perfect, and would not admit of our 
considering the degree of intelligence mani- 
fested in one species as higher or lower than 
that possessed by another. Again: much 
more.must we conceive that the proper in- 
stinct of any species will be fully, and there- 
fore equally, possessed by all individuals of 
tiiat species. How, then, upon the notion 
of mere instinct, shall we account for that 
superiority of intelligence, which is found in 
one individual, to others of the same species, 
and which is familiar to those who are em- 
ployed about, or in any way in the habit of 
conversing with, animals 1 But the obser- 
vation which appears to me most decidedly 
to carry the faculties of animals to something 
exceeding the measure and character of 
instinct, is that of the new and ingenious 
contrivance^to which thef will often have 
recourse inmtuations, and upon occasions, 
much too accidental and peculiar to admit of 
our imagining that they could have been con- 
templated and provided against in the regular 
instinct of the whole species. This we should 
naturally be disposed to conceive must have 
been given to regulate the ordinary habits of 
the animals, and adapted fo those exigencies 
of their mode of life which are continually 
occurring, not to such as do rarely, and 
might, one would be tempted to sav, never 
occur. A few instances will, perhaps, better 
explun what 1 mean, and carry more per- 
suasion than my argument. 

1 was one day feeding the poor eUphaat 
(who was so barbarously put to death at 
Exeter ^Change) with potatoes, which he 
took out of luy hand. One of them,* round 
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one, ftU on the fioor, just out of the reach of church, or, if he could get in, under the 
liis proboscis. He le.tric.l against hia wooden pi<|.ee where 1 usually sat. 
bar, put out his trunk, and could just touch A gentleman, a good shot, lent a favourite 
the potato, but could not pick it up. After Old pointer to a fi'iend who had not much to 
several ineffectual efforts, he at last blew the , accuse himself of in the slaughter of par- 
potato against the opposite wall with suffi- tridgC'i, however much he might liave fright- 
cient force to make it rebound, and he then, ened them. After ineffectually firing at some 
without difficulty secured it. Now it is birds which the old pointer had found for him, 
quite clear, I think, that instinct never taught I the dog turned away in apparent disgust, 
the elephant to procure his food in this man went home, and never could be persuaded to 
ner • and it must, therefore, nave been rea- accompany the same person afterwards, 
son, or some intellectual faculty, which 1 have been often much delighted with 
enabled him to be so good a judge of cause watching the manner in which some of the 
and effect. Indeed, the reflecting power of old bucks in Bushy Park contrive to get tiic 
some animals is quite extraordinary. I had berries from the tine thorn-trees there. They 
a dug who -was much attached to me, and will raise themselves on their hind legs, give 
who, ill consequence of his having been tied a spring, entangle their horns in the lower 
up on a Sunday morning, to prevent his branches of the tree, give them oue or wo 
accompanying me to church, would conceal shakes, which make some of the berries fall, 
himself in good time on that day, and I was ] and they will then quietly pick them up. — 
sure to find him either at the entrance of the WhiU^s SelborneSesse, 

Insular, a . Belonging to an island. 

1 \ ! KRMEW, s. 'J’he change of a hawk’s colour from red to white the 
second year. 

iNrr.sriNA, s. An order in the Linnaenn system of the class Vermes, in- 
cluding eartlnvorina and leeches. — 

Intestines, 8. The guts, the bowels. 

Jockey, a A person that rides horses in the race ; a man that deals in 
hor.ses. 

Jockey, To jostle by riding against one ; to cheat, to trick to ride ; 
to ride unfairly. 

Joint, s. Articulation of limbs, juncture of moveable bones in animal 
bodies ; hinge ; a knot in a plant. Out of joint, luxated, slipped from 
the socket, or corresponding part where it naturally moves. 

Journey, s. The trnvel of a day ; travel by land. 
jpEACCUANHA, 3. An Indian plant. 

Ipecacuanha ia sometimes employed as an I affections, and T believe with good effect when 
expectorant in chronic cough, and asthmatic | joined with squills, am mouiacum,&c. — \V}ute, 

Irio, 8, The rainbow; the circle round the pupil of the eye, which is 
striped and variegated. 

Hanging from the upper edge of the pupil of grazing. They are larger on the upper 
of the horse, are found two or three round edge of the iris, and are placed on the 
black bodies, as large as millet seeds, outer side of the pupil, evidently to ob- 
Wben the horse is suddenly brought into an struct the light in those directions in which 
intense light, and the pupil is closed, these it would come with the greatest force, both 
bodies present a singular appearance, being from above and even from below, while 
squeezed out from between the edges of the at the same time, the field of view is per- 
iris. An equal number, but much smaller, fectly open, as far as it regards the pasture on 
are attached to the edge of the lower portion which the horse is grazing, 
of the iris. Their general use is probably to The colour of the-iris is, in some unknown 
intercept portions of light which would be way, conr.ected with this black point behind* 
troublesome or injurious ; but their principal Wall-eyed horses, whose iris is white, have 
function is accomplished during thB» •act .&o uvea.— TAe •tfurse. 

Irish Horse,#, 

In some of the rich grazing couriliea, as ped, angular, yet with great power in the 
Meatli and Roscommon, a large long blood quarters, much depth beneath the knee, stout 
horse is reared of considerable value, but he and;hardy, full of fire and courage, end the 
seldom has the elegance of the English horse ; best leaner in the world, 
be it larger headed, more leggy, ragged-hip- 1 The Irish horse is generally amaller tkan 
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the Kr^Iish. He is stinted in his firrowth^ for j tmttnal, and very littla of hiia ctrt e ra into the 
the poverty aiid custom of the country have composition of the hunter or the hackney, 
imposed upon him much hard work, at a For leaping, the Irish horse is unrivalled, 
time when he is uufft for labour of any kind. It is not, however, the leaping of the English 
For this reason, too, the Irish horse is defi- horse, striding as it were over a low fence, and 
cient in speed. There is, however, another stretched at his full length over a higher one ; 
explanation of this. The Irish thorough- it is the proper jump of the deer, beautiful to 
bred horse is not equal to the English. He look at, difficult to sit, and, both in height and 
is comparatively a weedy, leggy, worthless extent, unequalled by the English horse. 

1ho 27, A hard, fusile, rualleable metai 

IroTi is found in every part of the |;lobe, in drachms tc 4, No. 4, 3 drachms to«5.* No. 5, 
the soil, in the water, and as a constituent of 4 drachms to 6. No. 6. 2 drachms to 4. No. 
vegetable and animal bodies. The nrepara- 7, 2 drachms to 4, finely powdered. Prepara- 
tion of iron, used in medicine, are, Ist, sul- tions of iron are generally mixed with aroma* 
phate of iron, or salt of steel; •2d, muriate of tics, and sometimes with soda. Metallic 
iron ; 3d, subcarbonate of iron ; 4th, tartar- preparations should be used with great cau- 
ised iron; 5th, red oxide of iron, or colco- tion. Iron is the most innocent, and pos- 
thar of vitriol ; 6th, rust of iron ; and, 7th, sessed of considerable tonic power ; but, be- 
Bcales of iron. They are all powerful tonics tore it is employed, wholesome food, mode- 
in the human body, but not often given to rate exercise, and good grooming, should 
horses. The dose of No. 1, is from 1 drachm have a fair trial, 
to 3. No. 2, 1 drachm to 2 or 3. No* 3, 2 


Ikon, a. Made of iron ; resembling iron in colour; hard, impenetrable. 
Ikon wood, d. A kind of wood extremely hard, and bo ponderous as to sink 
in water. 

IsiNOhASS, A fine kind of glue made from the intestines of a large fish 
resembling a sturgeon. It is chiefly made from dried sounds of codfish. 
Island, A tract of land surrounded by water. 

Issue, s. The act of passing out ; termination ; a vent made in a muscle 
for the discharge of humours; evacuation; progeny, offspring. 

Itch 9. cutaneous disease extremely contagious ; the sensation of un- 
easines in the skin, which is eased by rubbing ; a constant teasing 
desire. Itch is supposed to be caused by a small insect of the acarus 
tribe. 0« microscopic examination, it appears to be white with red 
legs, and will be found in the small pellucid vesicles which are observ- 
able ou the parts infected. 

I rcjii, V. To feel that uneasiness in the skin which is removed by rubbing ; 
to long. 

Itchy, a. Infected with the itch* 

JuDCocK, Jacksnipe, Gid or Jetcock, [Scolopax gatlinula, Linn.; La 
Petite Becaesine, Buff,) f. A bird. 

The judoo<*k, in its iigurei and plumage, they are bordered with a stripe of yellow, and 
nearly resembles the common snipe ; but it the inner webs are streaked and marked with 
is only about half its weight, seldom exceed- bright rust colour on a deep brown, or 
ing two ounces, or measuring more, from the rather bronze ground, reflecting in different 
tip of itsbeak to the end of its tail, than eight lights a shining purple or green. The quills 
inches and a half : the bill is black at the tip, are dusky. The rump is of a glossy violet or 
and light towards the base, and rather more bluish purple ; the belly and vent white.— 
than an inch and a half in length. A black The tail consists of twelve pointed feathers, 
streak divides the head lengthwise from the of a dark brown, edged with ras^colo 1 lr ; the 
base of the bill to the nape of the neck, and legs are of a dirty or dull green, 
another, of a yellowish colour, passes over The judcock is of nearly the same charac- 
each eye to the hinder part of the head : in ter as the snipe ; it feeds upon the same kinds* 
the midst of this, above the eye. is a narrow of food, lives and breeds in the same swamps 
black stripe running parallel with the top of and marshes, and conceals itself from the 
^e head from the crown to the nape. The sportsman with as great circumspection, 
neck is white, spotted with brown and pale among the rushes or tufts of coarse grass.— 
red. The scasulars and tertials are very It, however, differs in this particular, that it 
long and beimuifiil ; on their exterior edges seldom rises from iU lurking place until it is 
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almost trampled upon, and, when flushed. The eggs are not bigger than tlvose of » 
does not fly to so great a distance. It is as lark; in other respects they are very like 
much esteemed as the snipe, and is cooked in those of the ani^e^—Bemck, 
the same manner. 

Jugular, a, Bdonginpr to the throat. 

JuGULARES,^. That order of fishes, according to Linnaeus, which have the 
ventral fins placed before the pectoral, as cod, haddock, and whiting. 
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K alen'dar, 9. An account of time. 
Kaw, ». To cry as a raven, crow, or rook. 
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.i*.rV. Nin»*iiii>8 : nifio lii/ios. 

Slijirp, wt^ll ; severe, pierdni? : vehement ; aciimo- 

iJioiis ; bitter of mind. ^ 

K.:ci,s. A small barrel, commonly ^sed A>f a hah barrel. 

Kkll, s. The oinentiiin, that which inwraps the guts. 

Kknnkl A cot for dogs ; a number of dogs kept In a kennel ; the hole 


of a fox, or other beast ; the water 

Kennel . — Is the place where hounds are 
lo'pt ; upon the judicious construction of 
wliich, their luMlth, safetv, and preservation, 
arc known greatly to depend. Those who take 
to, or hecome possessed of, kennels ready 
■^built, fri qiieutly continue them in the form 
they fall into their hands ; but such as encouii- 
ti r t lie expense of new erections, cannot do het- 
te.r than fake a previous survey of the niostap- 
})r;i\ed plans; amongst which the Duke of 
lj.;dford’8, at Woburn Abbey ; the Duke of 
llicinnond’s, at Goodwood, in .Sussex; and 
Sir William l^awl(^y’8, at Tendring Hall, 
^uf^olk, are supposed to take the lead ^of 
most others in the kingdom. H^ste and 
l•l^hion may go a great way in the external 
glafe of such cstablisliinents ; but health and 
convenience should always prove the niost 
dominant considcMvitiuns. It is univer- 
sally admitted, by all who have a practical 
knowledge of this subject, that in large and 
regularly huilttd packs, two kennels are in- 
tlispeiisably nece.''sary to the success and well 
doing of ihe whole. When there is but one 
it can in the winter be but seldom cleaned ; 
ami even then the hounds are in a comfort- 
less state, from the dampness of the situation 
so long as it remains. Cleanliness is so 
essentially necessary in every apartment and 
department of a kennel, tliatno continuance 
of health in the hounds, or excellence in the 
fiehi, can be expected without it. They are 
iudividually innately clean; and will never, 
if they can avoid it, dung near where they 
lie. Air, fresh straw, and ample room for 
the occasional expansion of their weary 
limbs, are requisite for the invigoration of 
the frame, and the preservation of health. — 
Hounds coniined in a body are more liable 
to disease than the same animal single, and 
hi a slate of unrestrained liberty : hence the ne- 
cessity for counteraction, by every means the 
most prudent precaution caa adopt. Hounds 
thus subject to, and constantly attacked with 
disease, and even madness, under the best 
and most judicious inanagemeut, must be 
evidently much more so if surrounded with 
filth and nastiness. 

That some idea may be formed of the 
grandeur of the buildings, and the liberal 
scale, of the most celebrated hunting esta- 
blishments, it is only necessary to introduce 
a few explanatory remarks upon the kennels 
of eminence already mentioned. The superb 
edifice of the Duke of Richmond is said (and 
probably with great truth) to have cost 
i3,U00/. in its erection ; to which his Grace 
contributed no smill proportion of personal 
assistance. He is reported to have been his 


-course of a stream. 

own architect and builder ; to have dug hii 
own flints, burnt his own lime, made his own 
bricks, and framed the woodwork in his own 
shops. The dog kennel, abstracted from all 
other buildings, stands alone, in such part of 
the park as to form a grand and striking 
object from the principal rooms of “the man- 
sion ; the materials are flints, finished at all 
the angles by a light grey brick, like the 
Lymiugton whi e stock. 

The distribution of the building is iii.o 
Tve compartments : two of them thirty-six 
feet by fifieen, and three more thirty by fif- 
tet'ii ; tliesc are called kciuK^ls, to wliicb arc 
annexed two feeding rooms, twenty-eight 
by fifteen. In each )f these arc openings at 
top, for the admis.'.iou of external air when 
necessary, and stoves to ipialify the air when 
too cold. 'riuTe are supplies of water, and 
drains into a tank a considerable depth he- 
lovv, full of rain water, from the surface of 
which to tlie rise of the earth is eleven feet, 
so that no inconvenience arises from smell, 
and the whole can be occasionally cleared olf 
by drains to more dependent depths and 
dung pits, where it becoinc.s contributor) to 
the purposes of agriculture. Round the 
whole building is a pavement five feet wide ; 
airing yards, places for breeding, anu other 
conveniences, making a pait of each wing. — 
To constitute a uniformity of elegance, neat- 
ness, and perfection, the huntsman and whip- 
per-iu have each a parlour, kiiclun, and 
sleeping-room, appropriated to their Ov\ii 
particular purpose* 

The Duke of Bedford's is an immense 
establisliment, upon a scale of too much ex- 
tent for particular description, as it includes 
tennis court, riding-house, &c. &c., in one 
stone-fronted building, of 2bf) feet in length, 
with two wings of stables, containing stalls 
for thirty-six hunters; and eleven loose 
houses for horses sick and lame. As the dog 
kennel, however, is the only part entitled to 
notice under this head, it will create no sur- 
prise that the richest subject should possess 
the most complete in England. 

It is in length 405 feet, having the boiling 
house in the centre, with feeding rooms ad- 
joining, and a granary behind. On the right 
of the centre are apartments for two kennel- 
keepers, two long lodging rooms for the hunt- 
ing hounds, with flues running along the wall, 
to preserve an equal temperature in the seve- 
rity of the winter season; spacious yards to 
each, turnished with a fountain in the mid- 
dle, ibr the dogs to drink at ; and w ater- 
cocks fixed at proper distances to cleanse the 
pavement when it may be required ; r.djom 
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to tliese are seven Jiospitals for sick and 
lame hounds, with yards to each. On the 
left are divisions for litter, straw. &c. ; ele* 
veil apartments for bitches and puppies, 
.with yards to each ; eleven ditto for bitches 
in pup, with yards also ; and a large division 
for bitches at heat. In the front is a large 
reservoir of water, which supplies the foun- 
tains and different cocks in the several yards 
within. Behind the whole is a large airing 
ground, flesh-house, and all requisite con- 
veniences. The huntsman^ s dwelling-house 
is a handsome building adjoining. The num- 
ber of hunting hounds kept in the kennel are 
usually from sixty to seventy couple. 

The kennel of Sir William Rawley is by 
no means equal to the external grandeur of 
the two already described, but replete with 
every internal convenience that an establish- 
ment upon a somewhat smaller scale oan pos- 
sibly require. It is situate about half a mile 
from the family mansion, from the garden of 
which it constitutes a picturesque appearance. 
It is erected in a valley of the park, a spot 
well adapted to the purpose, being equally 
defended from the easterly cutting winds, and 
the heat of the sun in its meridian, by a thicjk 
skirting of the park and forest trees. Not 
having the advantage of a rivulet to the water 
courts, that want is amply supplied by a pump 
which, by means of different cocks, turiis tlie 
water to every part of the premises, consisting 
of the hunting kennel, or principal lodghig- 
rooin, whi(rh is twenty feet by eighteen in the 
clear, eighteen feet high, and paved witli flag- 
s’ ones. The beds or benclies wliieli* cover 
alni(»st the whole area, are of original and 
most admirable contrivance, being latliedlike 
some bedsteads, and arc made to fold up with 
joints, for the convenience of washing the 
flijor beneath them. This room, by meant 
of a flue of peculiar construction, is heated 
to any required temperature ; and the hounds 
after severe chases and in wet weather are 
rendered dry and comfortable in a much less 
ti>ne than they could be by any other means. 

'riiere is also a kennel or lodging room for 
(hti young hounds, of the same dimensions as 
tin* former, and possessing the same conve- 
niences except tlie flue, which here would 
li.ive been superfluous. Several small ken- 
nels for bitclies in a state of gestation, as 
well as a proportional number for those with 
puppies *, a paved court to the hunting ken- 
nel ; a feeding house, one half of which is 
open, the other under cover ; a paved court 
to the kennel for the young hounds ; a pump 
and a stone wat.er cistern ; a large grass yard 
for airing the hounds belonging to the hunt- 
ing kennel, containing about an acre and 
three-quarters, in which are a varitity of lime, 
chestnut, and other trees, foriiiiijg an excel- 
lent shade for the hounds during the summer 
season ; the young hounds have a similar 
convenience. To these are annexed twelve 
small keimels for puppies, well constructed 
tor the purpose. The hunting hounds gene- 
rally consist of about thirty-six couple, and 


the establishment is conducted it^. such a 
style of punctuality, order, and essence, | 
that it is universally acknowledged e<j^al to 
any and inferior to none upon a similar scale, 
from one extremity of the kingdom to the 
other. 

Next to the choice of a proper spot for, and 
a judicious as well as a convenient structure 
of the kennel, the management of the hounds, 
when there, becomes a matter of serious con- 
sideration, and requires a feeder of strict 
sobriety, indefatigable industry, invariable 
punctuality, great humanity, personal fidelity 
to his employer, and a constant attention to 
the business in which he is engaged, as upcm 
him in a great degree depends the healrli aijp 
preservation of the hounds. Mr. Beckford 
observes fin great proof of his practical 
knowledge and personal experience) that no 
part of the hunting establishment goes on so 
well as when the master becomes an occasional 
superintendent of his own concerns, lie 
says, as the sport in the field depends on the 
exquisite sense of smelling so peculiar to the 
hound, so care should be taken to preserve 
it, and cleanliness is the surest means. . The 
keeping of the kennel sweet and clean, can- 
not therefore be too strongly inculcated and 
impressed upon th-3 mind of the feeder ; if 
he seems habitually disposed to deviate from 
which, he is not at all calculated for the office 
he has undertaken. 

The preparation for feeding, as boiling the 
meat, mixing the meal, a. id getting it ready 
at the hours agreed on, is a matter that the 
huntsman will of course take care (on his 
part) never to have neglected : but tliere are 
otherconsiderations equally imjatiTanf, which 
become entitled to attention. Homids cannot 
be properly fed by a single person ; two are 
(for a variety of reasons) unavoidably neces- 
sary, and those two should be the feeder 
and the huntsman , as hounds should be d rafted 
and fed according to their state of flesh and 
condition. Some are much more voracious 
than others, and wdll require a greater por tion 
of food ; others look and work well with half 
the quantity. The eye of the huntsman 
should discriminate between the opposite 
descriptions ; in want of which attention the 
pack will never be of equal appearance. 
When any of the hounds are observed to be 
low in flesh, off their appetites, bad feeders, 
or kept under by the old and master hounds, 
it will be a matter of advantage to draft 
them, and let them feed under less restraint. 
Young and impatient feeders fall into the 
very common fault of feeding hounds with 
their meat too hot ; it is both a prevalent and 
njurious errorthat should be to tally abolished. 

Mr. Beckford is of opinion, that hounds 
poorer than the rest should be fed again, and 
that they cannot be fed too often ; as well as 
that those hounds which become too fet, if 
any, should be drafted off, and not permitted 
to fill themselves* All hounds (parLcnlarJy 
young ones) should be, often called over in 
kennel.; their names become more familiar to 
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Chemt and It teaches them obedience ; this 
lesson isj^ractised, or should be. at the time 
of feedilif* Hounds shonM all be let 
into the airing ground to empty themselves 
after feeding, to prevent an unnecessary accu* 
mulation of filth and consequent effluvia in 
the kennel. It may be a custom with some 
to shut up the hounds for two or three hours 
after they return from hunting, before they 
are fed ; if so, it is more entitled to contempt 
than imitation. No plea can justify the prac- 
tice ; they should have their meat ready for 
feeding immediately on their return ; once 
gratified they enjoy their rest undisturbed, 
the best and most natural foundation for 
miovation of strength. Plenty of vegeta- 
, boiled in the meat copoer once a week, 
is a custom in most kennels, as it is also to 
throw in a pound or two of sulphur (in pro- 
portion to the number), particularly in the 
summer season, when there is a greater ten- 
dency in the blood to morbidity, particularly 
to cutaneous diseases. 

During the hot months, when hounds do 
not work, they require but a small propor* 
tion of substantial food, compared to what is 
necessary in the severity of the hunting sea- 
son ; flesh may be given them very sparingly ; 
the less it is used in the summer, the less 
likelihood there will be of seeing that malig- 
nant and unwelcome visitor, the mange, 
amongst them. ^ ^Various opinions have been 
promulgated upon the best, cheapest, and most 
nutritious food for the support of the hounds 
in general ; but experience seems to have 
justified the consistency of occasional changes 
according h * the different seasons, and the 
different degrees of work ; without adher- 
ing too closely to one particular mode, 
unassisted l»y such deviations as circumstan- 
ces may render not only prudent and proper, 
but sometimes unavoidable. Horseflesh, 
sheep’s trotter’s, raspings, greaves, bullocks’ 
Vaunches, (in a scarcity of flesn,) oatmeal, 
and barley meal, constitute the principal 
iirticles upon which hounds are known to 
subsist; idthough they are differently pre- 
pared, and differently administered, accord- 


ing to the judgment, experience, whim, or 
caprice, of the parties concerned. It isy 
however, universally admitted, after a num- 
ber of fair and impartial trials, that, in re^ 
spect to the two meals, they act much more 
profitably and advantageously, when used in 
a mixed state of nearly equal proportions, 
than when either is given alone. 

Mr. Beckford says, his feeder, who was a 
good one, and of much experience, mixed the 
meal in equal quantities ; that the oatmeal 
he boiled for half an hour ; and then put out 
the fire, adding the barley meal, and mixing 
both together; his reason for boiling one, 
and not the other, was, that boiling made 
the oatmeal thick, and the barley meal thin ; 
and that when he fed them with the barley 
meal only, it should not be put into the 
copper, but mixed up with the scalding 
liquor in a proper tub, or hogshead, kept for 
the purpose. There are many little things 
within the department of the feeder, which, 

' if neglected, become of serious consequence. 
Nice observation should be made upon the 
state of the hitches ab all times ; upon the 
least indieation of their going to heat, they 
should be instantly removed ; a few hours' 
delay may be the destruction of some of the 
best hounds in the kennel* After their 
return on a hunting day. he should ascertain 
whether there are many^ hounds who have 
sustained injuries in the feet by thorns, flints, 
tN:c., in which case a fomentation of warm 
pot liquor (or bran water), followed by a 
washing of cold vinegar, or salt and water, 
will generally effect a speedy cure. Hounds, 
seriously lame, or palpably sick, should be 
separated from the rest, and placed where 
they can be more at ease, and have better 
attention. * ♦ ♦ 

Kennel, is a sporting term for the den in 
which a fox deposits himself after his noctur- 
nal depredations, and to which he retires 
about the dawn of day : being found by the 
hounds in drawing covert, he is then said to 
be unkennelled, and the chase begins. When 
safe in some burrow, or hole, below the sur- 
face, he is then said to lie at earth. — Taplin, 


Ke.nnel, V , To lie, to put or keep in kennel. 

Kestrel, Stonegall, Stannel Hawk, or Windhover, (Falco Tin- 


iiunculus, Linn ; La Cresserelle^ 

The male of this species differs so much 
from the female, that we have given a figure 
of it from one we had in our possession, pro- 
bably an old one. Its length is fourteen 
inches ; breadth two feet three inches : its 
bill is blue ; cere and eyelids yellow ; eyes 
black, the forehead dull yellow ; the top of 
the head, back part of the neck, and sides as 
far as the points of the wings, are of a lead 
colour, faintly streaked with black ; the 
cheeks are paler ; from the corner of the 
mouth on each side there is a dark streak 
pointing downwards ; the back and coverts 
of the wings are of a bright vinous colour, 


Buff.), g. A kind of bastard hawk. 

spotted with black ; quill feathers dusky, 
with light edges ; all the under part of the 
body is of a pale rust colour, streaked and 
spotted with black ; thighs plain ; the tail 
feathers are of a fine blue grey, with black 
shafts; towards the end there is a broad 
black bar both on the upper part and under 
sides ; the tips are white : the legs are 
yellow, and the claws black. 

Ihe kestrel is widely diffused throughout 
Europe, and is found m the most temperate 
arts of North America : it is a handsome 
ird ; its sight is (acute, and its flight easy 
and graceful . it breeds in the hollows of trees. 
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and in the hdes of rockSf towers, and ruined bars of black’ ; the breast, belly, and thigis are 
buildings it lays four or five eggs, a pale of a pale rediisti colour, with ilusl^ streaks 
reddish colour: its food consists of small . pofnting downv^ards, vent pi un ; the tail is 
birds, field-mice, and reptiles ; after it has 1 marked by a pretty broad black bar near the 
secured its prey, it plucks the feathers very | end; a number of smaller ones, of the suma 
dexterously from the birds, but swallows the j colour, occupy the remaining part ; the up 
mice entire and discharges the hair, in the I is pale. ♦ ♦ S 

form of round balls from its bill* This bird j Tiiis is one of our most common species, 

is frequently seen hovering in the air, and being very generally spread throughout tiie 
fanning its wings by a gentle motion, or ! kingdom, especially in the more rocky sirai> 
wheeling slowly round, at the same time | lions and hii^li clilfs on our coast, where they 

watching for its {prey, on which it shoots j breed. The net is made of a few sticks, 

like an arrow. It was formerly used in Great ; loosely put togetlier, and lined with wool and 
Britain for catching small birds and young other soft materials, built in trees, in 
partridges. ^ ^ crevice, or projecting rocky shelf, and some- 

The female Kestrel. — This beautiful bird times they content theiuselves with tiie J# 
is distinguished from every other liawk by its serted nest of a crow or magpie. It lays four 
variegated plumage ; its bill is blue ; cere and or five eggs of a dirty .vliite, blotched over 
feet yellow; eyes dark coloured, surrounded with rust-colour of various slwides ; some- 
with a yellow skin ; its head is rust coloured, time.s wholly cov«ired with a deep rusty-red ; 
streaked with black ; behind each eye there is these are raclier inferior in si/.e to those cf 
a light spot; the back and wing coverts are the sparrow hawk. — liewick— Montagu. 
elegantly marked with numerous undulated | 

Kibe, s. An ulcerated chilblain, a chap in the heel. 

Kid, 8, The young of a goat ; a bundle of heath or furze. 

Kid, V. To bring forth kids. 

Kidney, 8, One of the two glands that separate the urine from the blood. 
Kilderkin, 8, A small barrel of eighteen gallons, capacity. 

King Charles’s Dog^ (fiauis Brevipilisy Linn.) $, 



This beautiful little aninaal is much smsdier the legs to fet through very swampy ^ound. 
than the cocker, to which he is similar in This dog is found of all colours ; but those 
shape and other characteristics ; he has, how- which are .black , with tanned checks and lep. 
ever, longer ears, and the tail is also lon^r are considered the purest breed. He gets toe 
in proportion to the size of his body. lake name of King Charles's dog from the ex- 
thc cocker and springer, he is extremely fond treme liking the second monarch of that name 
of pursuing birds of all kinds, and, like them, had for this animal, as he never went out 
too, always gives tongue in pursuit. He is without being followed by eight or a dozen of 
seldom used for field sports, fromjiis diminu- them. They were also introduced into most 
tfvi* su e. being easily tired, and is too short in of the portraits of himself and family, aad 
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particularly in .Lnt l>y Vandyke. They were |to the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, at about 
also h „ 0>!ist: Kt corn [rations in the palace. Iinlf-pasl liv'c in the evrtoin];, leaviiijr a, small 
The use of this variety at present is as a spaniel of Kinj' Charir's’s breed looked up in 
lap-doj(, ami they were ooiiso<piently prized the dining-room, to prevent it from being 
in proportion to the diminutivenesa of their lo^t in his absenoe. At eight o’clock his son 
size. opened the door, and the dog immediately 

The sense of smelling in this little spaniel went to the playhouse, and found out his nias- 
is very rcni irkable. The following anecdote ter, though the pit was unusually crowded, 
is related by Bi'own to instajiee it : — nid its master seated near the centre* — 

In I7;hh a ♦grMitlem'-m who lived in Vere 'irown, 

CI’T, .M.iikfr, Afiii, willi li's f-in.iiy, 

iMrst. .a u, .V. A ol bial. 



Xing’Jisher, (Alcedo Upida, Linnj f> a rich deep blue, and the whole under p‘. t. of 
Marlin-pecheuTf BUFF.)— This splendid litlit* the body of a bright orange. The legs a;,d 
bird is rather of a clumsy shape, the head toes are of a red-colour, and are jircuii r in 
being large in proportion to the size of the their shape and couforniation, the three 
body, and Uielegs and feet very small. In length ward toes being unconnected from the e^' s 
it is only seven inche.<i, in breadth eleven ; and to the first joints, fre m whence they appear as 
its weight is about two ounces and a quarter, if grown into each other ; and the inner and 
The hill, measured from the corners of the hiiUier ones are placed in a line on the insioe 
inoutli, is two inches long, veriically compres of the foot, whereby the heel is w’ideued and 
sed on the .sides, .strong, strsight nnd tapering | sccm.s pre.sscd out. 

to H sharp point the upper nfiandilitr^ is hinck, I The 8US{»ension of this bird hy a thread, 
f:idiugintoared>colour towards the base ; the ' under the notion that its breast will always 
under one, as well as the inside of the mouth, turn (o the north, is as fabulous as that it will 
is of a reddish orange; the irides are hazel, preserve woollen cloili from the moth, 
inclining to red. A broad stripe passes from “ I have once or twice.” sa\s M s. Char- 
the bill over the eye to the hinder part of the lotto Smith, “ seen a stuHed bird of this spa. 
neck, a bright orange colour, but margined cies hung op to the beam of a cottage ceiling, 
on the side of the mouth, and crossed below and imagined that the beauty of the feathers 
the eye, by a narrow black stroke, and it is had recommended it to this sad pie-eminence, 
terminated behind the auriculars with a till, on inquin, I was assured that it served 
slantingwedge-shaped white spot. The throat the purpose of a weather-vane ; and though 
is white ; the rest of the head and wing sheltered from the immediate influeucc of 
clefts are of a deep shining green, spotted the wind, never failed to show every change, 
with bright light blue ; the scapulars and by turning its beak to the quarter whence the 
exterior webs of the quills are of the same wind blew.” The learned, but somewhat 
colour, but without spots. The middle of credulous author of the ” Physicss Curiosae,? 
the baak, the rump, and the coverts of the says the same, upon the testimony of his owu 
tail arc of % most resplendent azure : the tail, observation . ‘ ‘ Father Athanasius Kircher/ ' 
igUch counists of twelve short leathers, is of he says, had one of these birds sent him aa 
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a present by a friend, and being disembow- I the sides of rivers or brooks, in a hole mada 
elled and dried, it was suspended from the I by the mole, or the water-rat : this she en- 
ceiling of his celebrated museum, from ItiiO! larges or contracts to suit her purpose, audit 
to 1655, when I left Rome ; and though all *.s conjectured, from the dilficulty of finding 
the doors and windows werje shut, it cou*| die nest, that frequently the hole which leads 
stantly turned its bill towards the wind, and ' to it is under water. 

this I myself observed wdth admiration and Kingfishers are not so numerous as might 
pleasuiv almost every day for the space of be expected from the number of eggs found 
three years ^ _ in their nests ; owing, probably, to the young 

It is ditficult to conceive why ornithologists being destroyed ;by the flootls, which must 
have classed the kiiigfisher with land birds, often rise above the level of the holes where 
as its hahirs and manner of living are wholly they are bred. 

confined to the waters, on the margins of Except in the breeding-season, the bird is 
which it will sit for hours together on a pro- usually seen alone, Hying near the surface of 
jeeting twig j>r a st^ne, at one while flutter- the water with the rapidity of an arrow, like 
ing its wings and exposing its brilliant plum- a little brilliant meteor, by which appearance 
age to the sun ; at another, hovering in the the eye is unable to follow its long-eoutiaued 
air, like t’ne k<^-;trel, it waits the moment course. Considering the shortiiess of its 
wlicn it mav .seize its prey, on which it darts wings, the velocity with which it flies is 
with ahiiost nnoiriiu (‘ert'iinty ; often it re- surprising. 

mains for sever, il seconds under the water, Ornitholorists inform us that kingfisherw 
before it liii< g;dii‘^'l the object of its pursuit, are found in aliuost every pan. of the globe ; 
tlien brings vip toe little n.'<h, which it carries hut it does not appear more than this one 
to the lantl, beats to ilt‘ath, and swallows. species has ever been seen in Europe. 

The female commonly makes her nest by 

King Duck, {Somateria ,y)ectabilis, Fleming,) s. 

This species is not much inferior in size to the belly, and vent, black ; wings dusky ; on 
the eider duck. The bill is almost two inches the middle of the coverts is a patch of white ; 
long, of an orange colour ; at the base of the quills black ; the secondaries . curve down- 
upper mandible is a ridged protuberance, flat wards over the quills ; the shafts deep ferru- 

on the top, and compressed on the sides, but giuous, on each side the outer ones a patch 

divided into two, the elevated parts velvety of white ; the tail is cuneiform, short, and 
black, passing on each side to the eyes ; the black ; legs dusky ; the windpipe, according 
crown of the head ainl nape are p-ile ash- to Captain Sabine, is precisely like that of 
colour ; at the base of the upper mandible the eider duck. 

the feathers are pea-givon, passing back- The female is less ; the protuberance on 
wards on cacli side the n(;ck, and taking in the bill not sojlarge, nor so high-coloured, 
half the eye ; beneatU wiiieli, and round to but the feathery ridge on the top is broader ; 
the chin, tlie feathers are of a dirty white ; the whole pluiiiage brown, the middle of 
but here the two colours are blomied, and the each feaihcr dii'>ky ; six of the lesser quills 
white is lost by degrees in the green ; under are tipped with white, which forms a line of 
the chin is a black mark, diverging like the white o'lrthe wing; the rest of the quills aud 
letter V inverted ; the rest of tlie and I tail brown. — Montagu, 

breast are whitish ; the middle of back, j 

Kite, s. A bird of prey that infests the farms, and steals the chickens ; a 
fictitious bird made of paper. 

This bird is easily distingaislied from the breed there, and return in April to Europe, 
buzzard by its furked tail, winch is its jiecu- where it breeds a second rime, contrary lo 
liar aud distinguishing feature, (is iengrii is the ii.iture of rapacious birds in general. The 
about two feet; its hill is of a horn colour, female lays two or three eggs of a whitish 
furnished with bristles at the base ; its eyes colour, spotted with yellow, aiul of a roundish 
aud cere are yellow ; the feathers on the head form. Though the kite weighs somewhat less 
and neck are long aud narrow, of a ho.iry co- than three pounds, the extent of its wing.s is 
lour, streaked with brown down the middle of ' more than five feet ; its ilighl is rapid, and it 
each ; those on the l^dy are of a reddish brown soars very high in the air, frequently beyond 
colour, the margin of each feather pale ; the > the reach of our sight ; yet, ai this distance, 
quills are dark brown, the legs yellow, and it perceives its food distinctly, and descends 
the claws black. It is comruon in England, ; upon its prey with irresistible force : its at- 
where it continues the whole year. It is found tacks are confined to small animals and birds, 
jn various parts of Europe, in very northern | it is particularly fond of young chickens, but 
latitudes, whence it retires towards Egypt the fury of their mother is generally sulliuient 
l^efore winter, in great numbers ; it is said to lo dxive away the robber . — Bewickt 

Kitten, s . A young cat. 

Kitten, To bring forth yonag cats. 
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Kite, s , A bird of prey ; for description see preceding- page. 

Knee, s . The joint of the leg where the leg is joined to the thigh ; a 
knee is a piece of timber growing crooked, and so cut that the trunk 
and branch make an angle. 

Kuee of a Horse in the central joint of the of very strong camphorated liniment, 
leg, where the fore tliiy;h in united to (he shank * ♦ * • 

bone. Its formation is of such strength, that The knee of the IiorGte corresponds with the 
a laiiietiess, hv twist, distortion, or aii^ other human wrist. Like the joints generally, it 
injiirv, is hardly ever sustained in this part, should be large, by which the surface of inus 
but by (he accident of failing, which frequent* I oular and ligamentous contact becomes in- 
ly happens, and, if attended witii a blemish, creased, and the stability of the limb in pro. 
very much reduces the previous value of the portion augmented; by this form also the 
horse. ProiiiineriGes in a pavement, nr roll- tendinous insertions are further removed from 
iiig stones upon a road, are sometimes the oc* the centre of motion, and thereby their power 
casioii of suuli iiiisfnrtunes, even to (hose who is increased. The knee should be carefully 
are iu general<atxoeediiigty sure-footed, and of examined, to see whether the skin has been 
the must valuable description. Custom has, broken by falls ; and forest caution is neces- 
however, introduced of late ^earssuch uii un- sarj in this, for the hair sometimes grows to 
precedented degree of precaution in anexaini- well over the soar as to leave it hardly dis- 
iiatioii of the knees, that the slightest touch cernible. Horse dealers likewise hide the 
cannot be expected to pass unnoticed, ainidsl blemish by blackening the part. It does not, 
so much scrutinising iuspectioii ; and if once however, follow that a mark or soar always 
appearances are suiVKiriil to justly a dotibt, indicates a stumbler ; and persons are too apt 
the object iiiimedisc n y •(inks in esiiinatiuii, to foi get that tbo safest horse may by an utu 
however superior be may be in other respects avoidable accident fall; but which oiroum- 
and quali'. cations. This being so great a stance will never influence bis future manner 
disadvantage when a horse is to be sold, it of going, unless the cicatrix should bo of sao~ 
evidently points out the absolute necessity of extent as to interfere with the motion of the 
a minute examination before he is bought, as joint; if, therefore, the arm and fore-arm be 
a want of it may produce considerable loss strong, the fore-hand high, and the horse show 
and serious reflection. Loss of hair upon the good action, he should not be rejected wholly 
knees, when not too seriously aflected, may for an accidental blemish.^^lame. 
sometimes be restored b> a daily application 

Knot, s . A complication of a cord or string not easily to be disentangled ; 
a hard part in a piece of wood ; a confederacy, an association, a small 
band ; intrict t y ; a cluster, a collection ; a fen bird. Knot is the divi- 
sion of Che log- line answering to half a minute as a mile does to an 
hour. 

Theie birds, like others of Che same genus, | difler oonsiderably from each other in their 
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appearance in difTerent aeasona of the year, as 
vrell ns from age and sea. The specimen Trom 
which the above drawing was taken measured 
from the point of the bill to the tip of the 
tail eight inches and a half; the extended 
wings about lifteen ; and it weighed two ounces 
eight drachms. The bill is one inch and 
three-eiglith.sK'og, black at the tip, and dusky, 
fadii.g inUi orange towards the base; tongue 
of nearly the same leagth, sharp and horny, 
at the point : sides of the head, neck, aiul 
breast, cinereous, edged with ush-coloured 
grey ; the chin white, and a stroke of the 
same colour passed over each eye. All the 
upper parts of the plumage were darkish, 
brown, but more deep and glo.ssy on the crown 
of the head, hack, and scapulars, and each 
feather was edged with ash or grey ; the under 
parts were a cream-coloured white, streaked 
or spotted with brown on the sides and vent ; 
the greater coverts of the wings tipped with 
white, which formed a bar across them when 


extended ; the legs reddish yellow and short, 
not measuring more than two inches and one- 
eighth from the middle toe imil to the knee ; 
the thighs feathered very nearly to the knee ; 
toes divided without any connecting mem- 
brane. 

This bird is caught in Lincolnshire and the 
other fenny counties in great numbers by n^ts, 
into which it is decoyed by carved woodec 
figures painted to represent itself, and placed 
within them, much in (he same way as the 
ru(I. It is also fattened for sale, and esteemed 
liy many equal to the riilf in the delicacy of 
the llavour. The season for taking it is from 
August to November, alter which the Irost 
compels it to disappear, 

1 his bird is said to have been a favourito 
dish with Canute, King of England ; and 
Camden observes that its name its derived 
from bis — Knute or Knoute, as he was called 
which in process of lime has been chanired ta 
Knot. — Bewick. 


'Knot, r. To complicate in knots ; to entangle, to perplex ; to unite* 
Knotty, a. Full of knots ; hard, rugged ; intricate perplexed, 

Knuckli:, 'I'he joints of the fingers, protuberant when the fingetf 
close ; ‘he joint of a calf ; the articulation or joint of a plant. * 
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TUB LAND>RA1L. 

JLjaoe, s. a strinpf, a cord ; a snare, a gin, 

La< DERATION, The act of tearing or rending; tlie breach made by 
tearing, 

Latr, s. The couch of a boar, or wild beast ; the place where deer har- 
bour by day. 

Lakh, v. A large diffusion of inland water; a small splash of vvater: a 
iiiid^ile colour betwixt ultramarine and vermilion. 

Lame, a. Crippled, disabled in the limbs. 

Lameness, s Tho state of a cripple, loss inability of limbs ; imj)er- 
fection, weakness. 

iMmenpss in Hbrwjf,— Proceed • from n % 5»- a very different mode of treatment ; joid \ ei it ia 
Tiety of causes, and reijuires iniif'h patient too much, and too iinifiinkingiy the r.ii.Ntoin co 
investigation to ascertain, to a certainty, the treat ever} kind of l.'iiiieiiess in Die s^iitie u-av. 
exact seat of injury ; for want of whicii judi- From either a want of patience in the owner. 
ciouH precniition, mischief frequently follows, or a want of prudence in the praclifiom i, the 
Horses a/e sometimes persecuted, hli>tered, favourite operation of blistering is ihMii^riit 
and r> red for a lameness in one part, which applicable to every ease without exception ; 
Dltimately proves to be in anoibcr, and this and being often resorted to before the inllam- 
atone sufliciently points out the absolute ne- iiiation of the part has sufliciently subsided, 
ressitv of a*delil)erate discrimination. Ah occasions a permanent enlargement, with a 
lameneaji proceeds from diderent causes, su it thickening of the integument, and consequent 
is of different kinds, and requires vyious stiffness, rendering the remedy equally iiu 
modes of treatment, equally opposite to each jurious with the original defect. 

Other. This cannot be more forcibly eluci- In all lameness occasioned by a relaxation 
dated, than by adverting to the difference of the tendons, blistering, and even firing, are 
between a* lameness originating in a relaxa- admitted to have a forcible effect, provided 
lion of the ainews, and a ligainentary injury thev are brought iuto use at a proper time ; 
•ustaiiied by a sudden turn, twist, or dtstor> but not before the inflammation (which ia 
tioo, of fome particular joint. These requiro generally attcndmit upon such case) has 
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prevmufily nnh^ided. 7n all ligamentarj iiijn- \ Latneness, from whatever canse arising, it 
ries blistering is seldom, if ever, known to be ' nnsoundtiess. However temporary it may 
productive of permnnent advantage ; and is, i be, or however obscure, it lessens the utility 
perhaps, upon most occasions, so immediately [ r*' the horse, and renders him unsound for 
adopted, because a single application is of so | tli* time. How far his soundness may be 
much less personal trouble, that a daily per- ' af erward.s allected, must depend on the cir- 
severing hour be.stowed in a hot fomeatatioo, cunistances of the case. A lame horse is for 
and stimulative embrocations. a time an unsound one. * ♦ * 

Upon the subject of lameness in general, it Lameness in Dogs. — During the bunting 
is necessary to remark, that injuries sustained or shooting season, dogs are very liable to sore 
in tendons (commonly called the back sinews) feet: they slioold be frequently washed with 
are more frequently relieved, and a lasting strong brine, pot liquor, or salt and vinegar, 
cure obtained, than in a lameness of the joints; — a handful of the former to a pint of the 
where, after patient and preserving medical latter. But as it will be found oa.sier to pre- 
applications, and a corresponding portion of vent than cure the afVection, this is best done 
rest, a renewal of work has almost iinmedU by washing their feet every day, when re- 
utely produced a relapse, turning from the field, with pot-liquor or 

* * brine. — The Horse. — Brown, 

Lampass, s , a lump of flesh, about the bigness of a nut, in the roof of a 
horse’s mouth. 

Lampass. — Called also tampers, and lam- proof, that they occasion pain in mastication, 
pards, is a spongy, elastic enlargement of the it is then time enough to pass the pointer 
roof o< a young horse's mouth, just behind the edge of a sharp penknife, or lancet, trans. 
nippf’rs of his upper jaw, which frequently versely and longitudinally over the putly and 
acquires such a luxuriance in growth, as to be prominent part, so as to let it bleed in that 
equal with, or to exceed, the surface of the state for a few minutes; then let it he washed 
teeth, and is supposed to occasion pain to with a solution of alum in water, and no fiii • 
such horses in the mastication of their corn, tlier inconvenience need be apprehended. — 
^V henever the lampass are found so protiibe- White, 
raut as to justify an opinion, or produce a I 

Lampblack, Is made by holding a torch under the bottom of a basin, 
and as it is furred striking it with a feather into some shell, and grind- 
ing it with gum water. 

Lamprey, s. A kind of eel. 

The sight of a large square slab of white : ponds, which even now appeared to be abiin- 
marbie at a trilling disiHiice from the main iantly supplied with water, rising to the 
road on this mountain, excited my curiosity , lieight of about eight or ten feet, from the 
some days ago. It contained a modern Latin ' Joor downwards, and covered by an arcbe<i 
inscription of great length, which for its stii* I vault nearly as high from the top of the door : 
gularity 1 would send you, but I wish to .save ' the sides were lined with a stucco, as hard, if 
|)Ostage. The traveller is desired to pause, not harder than stone. The whole fabric was 
in order to behold an ocular demonstration of perfect preservation, and well worth the 
the cruelty and impiety of the ancient pagans, attention of an antiquary ; but iny conductor 
exhibited in the Hsh-ponxls of A. Poilio, Esq. was unable to add anything to the information 
wibo, says the marble, was particularly fond given by the inscription, which, 1 confess, 
of lampreys fed with human blood; and who appeared to me very problematical. The 
to gratify this inhuman sort of gluttony, had neat and impenetrable covering of stucco, 
these ponds built at an immense expense, and would ratlier induce me to take it for a reser- 
caused the wretched victims of his corrupt voir, or large cistern for water, th^n a pond 
palate to be thrown into them. Accepting for lampreys : and supposing it to have been 
the pious invitation, 1 entered the farm the latter, where is the evidence of humau 
pointed out by the insoription, and actually bodies having supplied their food ; and sup- 
found the farmhouse to consist of some modern posing the Roman laws to have been lax 
masonry engrafted upon a solid stock of an- enouj^i to allow such a diabolical practice, 
cient reticulated architecture. At the back wlial stomach could relish such a dainty I— 
of the building a small door opened into the Letters from the Campagnd Felice, 

Lampkon, s , a kind of sea-fish, a long eel. 

Lance, p . To pierce, to cut ; to open chinirgically, to cut in order to 
a cure. 

Lancet,^. A small pointed chirurgical instrument. y 

Land, v » To set on shore ; to secure a fish. 
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Landmark, 8. Anything set up to preserve boundaries. 

Landrail, or Daker Hen, Cornchake, {Rallua crex, Linn ; Le Rak 
6/8 Oenei^ Buff.) 8. A bird. 

Length rather mofe thee nine inches : tlie nest made of a little moss or dry grass, care, 
bill is light brown; the eyes baael; ail the lessly put together; they are of a pale ash. 
feathers on the upper parts of the plumage oolonr. marked with rust.coloured spots, 
are of a dark brown, edged with pale rust * The young crakes are covered with black 
colour ; both wing coverts and <|uills are of a ‘ down ; thej soon find the use of their legs, 
deep chestnut ; the fore part of the neck and for they follow the mother immecKately after 
the breast are of a pale ash colour ; a streak they have burst the shell. e « 

of the same colour extends over each e\e This is deemed a bird of passage by all 
from the bill to the side of the neck ; the belly the writers : yet from its formation seems to 
is of a yellowish white ; the sides, thighs, and be poorly qualified for migration ; for its wings 
rent, are marked with faint rusty coloured are short, and placed so forward, and out of 
bars ; the legs are of a pale ilesh colour, the centre of gravity, that it Hies in a very 

We have ventured to remove this bird from heavy and embarrassed manner, with its legs 
the usual place assigned to it among those to hanging down ; and can hardly be sprung a 
whom it seems to have little or no analogy, second time, ns it runs very fast, and seems 
and have placed it among others to which in to depend more on the swiftness of its feet 
most respects it hears a strong aifinity, than on its flying. 

It makes its appearance about the same When we came to draw it, we found the 
time as the quail, and frequents the same entrails so soft and tender, that in appearance 
places, whence it is called in some counties they might have been dressed like the ropes 
the king of the quails. Its well known cry of a woodcock. The craw or crop was siiuill 
is first heard as soon as the grass becomes and lank, containing' a mucus; the giz/iird 
long enough to shelter it, and continues till thick and strong, and filled with small slietl 
the grass IS cut ;* but the bird is seldom seen, snails, some whole, and many ground to 
for it constantly skulks among the thickest pieces through the attrition which is oocasioned 
partoftheherhage. and tuns so nimbly through by the muscular force and motion of that 
it, winding ahh doubling in every direction, intestine. We saw no gravels among the 
that it is diflicult to come near it ; when batd food : perhaps the shell snails might perform 
pushed by the dog, it sometimes stops abort the function of gravels or pebbles, ami might 
and squats down, by which means its too grind one another. 

eager pursuer overshoots the spot, and lo.sesl ^ That it if a bird of passage there can be 
the trace. It seldom springs but when driveiiTlitlle doubt, though one would think it pootly 
to extremity, and generally Hies with its legs qualified for migration, on account of the 
hanging down, but never to a great distance ; wings being short, and not placed in the exact 
as soon us it alights it runs ofi', and before centre of gravity : bow that may be 1 cHiinot 
the fowler lias reached the spot, the bird is at say, but 1 know that its heavy sluggish Hight.is 
a considerable distance, not owing to its inability of Hying faster, for 

The corncrake leaves the island before the I have seen it fly very swiftly, although tti 
winter, and repairs to Ollier countries in search general its actions are sluggish. Its unwil- 
of its food, which consists principally of slugs, lingness to rise proceeds, 1 imagine, from its 
of which it destroys prodigious iiunibers ; it sluggish disposition, and its great timidity, 
likewise feeds on worms and insects, as well for it will sometimes squat so close to the 
os on seeds of various kinds. It is very com- ground as to suHer itself to be taken up by 
moil ill Ireland, and is seen in jrreat numbers the hand, rather than rise ; and yet it will at 
in the island of Ariglesea on its passage to times run very fast. 

that country. On its first arrival in Eiiglund, What .Mr. NMiite remarks respecting the 
it is so lean as to weigh less than six ounces, small .shell snails found in its giz/.ard, con« 
from which one would coiirluiie that it must firms my opinion, that it freq^uents corn fields, 
have come from distant parts ; before its seed clover, and brakes or tern, more for the 
departure, however, it has been known to sake of snail,', slugs, and other insects which 
exceed eight ounces, and is then very delicious abound in such places, than for the grain or 
eating. . seeds ; and that it is entirely au insectivorous 

The female lays ten or twelve eggs on a bird. — Bewick-— Whitest Salbome— ‘Wood, 

Lanbret, 8. A little hawk. 

Lanioeroi79, a. Bearing wood. 

Lanius (Linn.), s* Shrike, a genus thus characterised 

Bill of middle size, strong, much compres- the base, almost round, half shot by a raalted 
■ed ; the upper mandible strongly curved to. membrane, often in part concealed by the 
wards the point, where it forms a hook ; the hairs ; feet with the shank longer than the 
base without a cere, but furnished with coarae middle toe : three toes before and one behind f 
hairs directed forward ; nostrils at the side of quite divided ; wings, the first qnill of middle 
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length, the lecoiid a little shorter than the I wing. — Mmtagn/ 
third and Ibnrth, which are the loogbst in the | 

Lannrr, (Fa/co lanarius, Linn.; Le Lanier, s, AspYcies#, 

hawk. 



This bird is somewhat less than the bano fhathers are dnskj, marked on the inner wehs 
aard. Its bill is blue ; cere inclining to green ; with oval spots of rust colour; the tail is 
tyen yellow : the feathers on the upper part spotted in the same manner ; the legs are 
of the body are brown, with pale edges ; above snort and strong, and of a bluish colour, 
each eye there is a white line, which runs The tanner is not common in England ; it 
towards the hinder part of the head, and be- breeds in Ireland, and is found in various parts 
Death it is a black streak pointing downwards of Europe. It derives its name from the mode 
towards the neck ; the throat is white ; the of tearing its prey into small pieces with its 
breast of a dull yellow, marked with brown bill. — JVhite, 
spots ; thighs and vents the same ; the quill I 

Lansquenet, e, A common foot-soldier ; a game at cards. 

This game may be played by almost any places them in the same manner, on each side 
bumher of people, although only one pack of of his own. Any single 09rd the company 
cards is used at a time, during each deal. The , has a right to take and put money upon, un- 
dealer, who has rather nii advantage, begins j less the dealer’s own card happens tobedou- 
by sbuflliug the cards, and having them cot I ble, which often occurs by this card being the 
by any other person of the party ; after which | sumo as one of the two cards which he Krst or 
he deals out two cards on his left band, turn- I all dealt out on the left hand. Thus he con. 
ing them up; then one fur himself and a tinues dealing till he brings either their cards, 
fourth, which he places in the middle of tlte or his own. As long as bis own card remains 
table fur the company, called the r^ouissance undrawn he wins ; and whichever card comes 
card. Upon this card any, or all ot the com- up first loses. If he draw or deal out the 
pany, except the dealer, may put their money, two cards on his left, which are called the 
cither a limited or unlimited sum, as may he tiand-cards, before bis own, he is entitled to 
■greed on, which the dealer is obliged to an. deal again ; the ad vantage of which is merely 
swer, by staking a sum equal to the whole his being exempted frornlosing when he draws 
that ib pat upon it by diflerent persons. He a similar card to his own imniediatelv after 
continues dealing, and turning the cards up. be has turned up one for himself, 
wards, one by one, till two of a sort appear ; This game is often played more simply with- 
fbr instance two aces, two deuces, &o., which, out the rejouissance card, giving every persoo 
in order to separato, and that no person may round the table a card to put money upon, 
mistake for single cards, heplaces on each side Sometimes it is played by dealing only two 
of bis own card ; and as often as two, three, cards, one for the dealer and another for tbo 
or the fourth card of a sort come up, he always company. — Hoyle, 

Lavtern, e. A transparent case for a candle; a lig^hthouee • ,a light hung 
out to guide ships. 
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Lap V To wrap or twtst round anything’ y to involve in anything. 
Lapdog, 9. A little dog, fondled by ladies in the lap ; generally a com* 
rnoii nuisance. 

In one of the ship* of the fleet, that sailed they were to dine at the cabin-table, and lap 
Ihtely from Falinnuth, for the West Indies, their wine afterwards. Yet these happy dogs 
went passengers, a lady and her seven lap- do not engross the whole of their good lady’s 
dogs, for the passage of each of which she paid aifectioii ; she has also, in Jamaica, forty cats 
thirty pounds, on the express condition, that and a husband . — Country Newspaper . 

Lapwing, Bartaud Plovkr, or Pek Wit, {Tringa vanellus, Linn ; La 
VanneaUj Buff.) 9. A clamorous bird with long wings. 



This bird is about (he size of a pigeon. Its I peewit is a Hreljr, active bird, almost coo- 
bill is bhick ; eyes large and hazel ; (he top of tinually in motion; it sports and frolics i’l 
the head is black, glo.ssed with green ; a tnfl the air in all directions, and assumes a va- 
of long, narrow feathers issues from the back riety of attitudes ; it remains long upon tb *? 
part of the head, mikI turned upwards at the wing, and sometimes rises to a considerable 
end ; some of them are four inches in length ; height; it runs along the ground very nihi- 
the sides of the head and neck are white, bly, and tsprings and bounds from spot to 
which is iiiterrnpted by a blackish streak spot with great agility. The female lays four 
above and below the ey* ; and the back part eggs of a dirty olive, spotted with black : 
of the neck w a very pale brown ; the fore- she makes no neat, but deposits them upon a 
part, as far as the breast, is black ; the back little dry grass hastily scraped together : the 
attd the wing coverts are of a dark green, young binls run very soon after they are 
glossed with purple and blue reflections; the hatched ; during this period the old ones are 
quills are bhick, the first four tipped with very assiduous in their attention to their 
white; the breast and belly are of a pure charge; on the approach of any person to 
white ; the upper tail-C()verts and vent pale the place of their deposit they flutter round 
chestnut; the tail is white at the base, and his head with cries of the greatest inquietudt. 
the rest of it is black, with pale tips ; the j which increase as he draws nearer to the spot 
outer feathers almost wholly white, the legs ' where the brood are squatted : in case of ex- 
are red; claws black; hind-claw very short, tremity, and as a last resource, they run 
This bird is a constant inhabitant of this along the ground <'is if lame, in order to 
country ; but as it subsists chiefly cu worms, draw off the attention of the fowler from any 
it it forcted to change its place in quest of farther pursuit. The young lapwings are 
food, and is frequently seen in great numbers first covered with a blackish down, inter- 
by the sea-shore, where it finds an abundant spersed with long white hairs, which they 
supply. It is everywhere well known by its g^radually lose, and about the latter end of 
loud and incessant cries, which it repeats July, they acquire their beautiful plumage, 
without intermissioa whilst on the wing, and At this time they assemble in flocks, which 
frcNn which, in most languages, a name has hover in the air, saunter in the meadows, 
boCQ immitftUyc of the souiid. The and aftei rsin disperse among the ploughed 
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fields. In October the lapwings are very’l 
fat, and are then said to be excellent eating. i 
'l*heir eggs are considered as a great delicacy, | 
and are sold in London at 3-v. a dozen. 

The following anecdote communicated by 
the late Rev. J. Carlyle, is worthy of notice, 
as it shows the domestic nature of this bird, 
as well as the art with which it conciliates 
the regard of animals differing from itself in 
nature, and generally considered as hostile to j 
every species of the feathered tribe. Two I 
of these birds, given to Mr. Carlyle, were ' 
put into a garden, where one of them soon 
died ; the other continued to pick up such 
food as the place, afforded, till winter de- 
j)rivcd it of its usual supply ; necessity soon 
com})elled it to draw nearer the house, by 
which it gradually became familiarised to 
occasional interruptions from the family. 
At length one of the servants, w'hen she had 
occasion to go into the b.ack-kitchen with a 
light, observed that the #Bp wing always ut- 
tered his cry ‘pee wit’ to obtain admittance. 
He soon grew more familiar ; as the winter 
advanced he approached as far as the kitchea, j 
but with much caution, as that part of thej 

Lard, 'J’he grease of swine ; the 
iiients. 

Lark, s . A small singing bird. 

From the peculiar construction of the hin- 
der claws, which are very long and straight, 
larks generally rest upon the ground ; those 
•which frequent trees, perch only on the 
larger branches. They all build their nests 
upon the ground, which exposes them to the 
depredations of the smaller kinds of vora- 
cious animals, sncli as the weasel, stoat, &c., 
which destroy great numbers of them. The 
cuckoo, likewise, which makes no nest of its 
owri, frequently substitutes its eggs in the 
place of theirs. The general characters of 
this species are thus described : — 

The bill is straight and slender, bending a 
little towards the end, which is sharp pointed ; 
the nostrils are covered with feathers and 
bristles : *the tongue is cloven at the end ; tail 
somewhat torkea; the toes divided to the , 
origin ; claw of the hinder toe very long, and \ 
almost straight ; the fore claws very short, j 
and slightly curved. 

Twirlintj fur Larks is a species of amuse- ! 
ment peculiar to the French, and is thus 
described : — 

The.se birds are attracted to any given spot 
in great numbers, by a singular contrivance, 
called a mirror. 

This is a small machine, made of a piece 
of mahogany, shaped like a chapeau bras, 
and highly polished, or eJse it is made of com- 
mon wood, inlaid with small bits of looking 
|(lass, so as to reflect the sun’s rays upwards j 
It is fixed on the top of a thin iron rod, on an 
•fpright spindle, dropped through an iron 
Vwp, or ring, attached to a piece of wood to 

Larva, v. The tunica or caterpillar. 


house was generally occupied by a dog arc! a 
cat, whose friendship the lapwing at length 
conciliated so entirely, that it was his r^- 
gu lar custom to resort to the fireside as 
soon as it grew dark, and spend the evem 
ing and night with his two associates, siU 
ting ‘close by them, and partaking of the 
comfort of a warm fire.side. As soon at 
spring appeared, he left off coming to 
the house, arul betook himself to the gar- 
den; but on the appro.ach of winter he had 
recourse to his old shelter an<l his old friends, 
who received him very cordially. Security 
was productive of insolence ; what was at 
first obtained with caution, was afterwards 
taken without reserve : he iVeque.ntly amused 
him.solf with vvashiny: in tlie bpwl which w'as 
set for the dog to drink out of ; and while he 
was thus cinphiyed, he .^iiowed nuirk.s of iho 
greatest indignation if either of his compa- 
nions presumed to intei riipt him. lie died 
in the asylum he had cliosen, being chokeil 
wkh something he had picked up from tlie 
floor. During his conrinement, crumbs of 
wheaten bread were his principal food, which 
he preferred to any thing else. 

chief ingredient in composing* oiiit- 


drive into the ground. By puiling a string, 
fastened to the spindle, the mirror twirls, and 
the reflected light unaccointably attracts the 
larks, who hover over it, and become a mark 
for the .sportsman. In this way, says an old 
sportsman, I have had capital sport. A 
friend of mine actually shot six dozen before 
breakfast ; whilst he sat on the ground he 
pulled the twiricr himself, and his dogs 
fetched the birds as they dropped. 1 1 owever, 
I go on in the common way, and employ .a 
boy to work the twirler Ladies often par- 
take of the amusement, on a cold dry morn- 
ing, not by shooting, but by watching the 
sport ; so many as ten or a dozen parties are 
sometimes out together, tiring at a distance 
of five or six hundred yards, and in this way 
the larks are constantly kept on the wing.— 
The most favourable mornings are when 
there is a gentle light foost, with little or no 
wind, and a clear sky ; for when there are 
clouds, the larks will not approach. One 
would think the birds themselves enjoyed 
their destruction, for the fascination of the 
twirlei is so strong, as to rob them of the 
usual fruits of experience ; after being fired 
at several times, they return to the twirler, 
and form again into groups, above it ; some 
of them even fly down, and settle upon the 
ground within a yard or two of the astonish* 
ing instrument, looking at it this way imd 
that w»ay, and all ways together, as if nothing 
lifid happened. — Sporting Ansrdotes- 
wkk 
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Larui (Auctores)^ s. 6ull» a genus thus characterised. 

Bill long or middle sized, strong, hard, the knee; shank long; three toes before* 
compressea, cutting, curved towards the wholly webbed ; the hind toe free, short, 
point, the under mandible forming a saliant and jointed high upon the shank. Tail with 
angle. Nostrils at the sides, in the middle ' the leathers of equal length ; wings long, the 
of the bill, slit lengthwise, straight, pierced first quill of almost of equal length with the 
from, part to part. Legs slender, naked to second. — Montagu. 

Lahh, 8. A stroke with anything pliant and tough; the thong or point of 
the whip; a leash, or string in which an animal is held. 

Laudanum, s, A soporific tincture; liquid opium. 

Laughing Gull {Larus ridibundus, Leisleh). s. 

Length fifteen, breadth thirty-seven iiiche.s; black behind the ears spreads and meets he- 
weight ten ounces. Bill and feet rich ver- hind, and on lifting up ttie ieHtliers of tlio 
inilion ; irides .liazel ; round the eyes a few crown ahoui the riKoitli of March, thn stubs 
white feathers ; lower part of the neck, tail, of the black feathers are to be observed. At 
ayd belli, while : the hack and wings grey ; this lime also some few black feathers appear 
priinores while, the first with the outer timr* on the throat ; hut the perfect black head is 
gin black ; the second tipped with black, and not assumed during their sliiy in those parts, 
marked with a black spot on the inner weh. In Devonshire we luve seen them complete 
In winterthe head is white, with a black pati^i in feather late in the spring, hut never ic- 
on the ear, ami another in front of the e3es ; ineiiiher to have observed ^the same appear- 
under the wing blackish grey. Female siirii- anee in winter. 

lar. Nest, according to Wilson, in inea<iows The laughing gull is said to breed in Jiin- 
and islands in fresh water lakes. lilggs three, cotnshire in the fens, and in other parts of 
olive, with dusky blotches. It leaves Scot. Knglund, upon the borders of rivers, 
land in winter, bift is a permanent re.siclent in ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

England. Dr. Plott assures us, in his History of Staf- 

’I hese birds appear to be subject to great tordshire, that in his time these hiids annual- 
variety, eithef^ioiii age or from change of ly visited a pool in Siallordshire. lie also 
season, and in those changes they have been assures us that they would not breed on any 
described as dilVeraiit species. The red. leg. other land than that of the proprietor of the 
ged gtill of authors is only this bird before it before-mentioned place; and that on the death 
is arrived ut maturity; and there seems no ol the owner, they deserted the pool fur three 
doubt but the old birds lose the black on the years, but only retired to another estate be- 
head ill the winter, and do not assume it again longing to the next heir, 
till the breeding season \ hut there is gene- The young birds were accounted good eat- 
rally a little black about the ears ; the bill ing, and were taken by driving them into iieta 
and legs also lose their bright colour. before they could lly ; that fil^ty dozen were 

We have seen hundreds of these birds to- taken at a driving, and that five shillings per 
getlier in the winter, but have never seen one dozen was the usual price, 
with a black head at that season. They appear The young were kept alive and fattened op 
ill great abundance in the autumn, on the ofial. It is also added that three drivings 
coast of Caeriiiarthen and Glamorganshire, were geueruliy made in a season , and that 
parliciilariy about the mouths of rivers. At anciently as many were taken as produced a 
that time the head is white, in ijome mottled profit of fifty or sixty pounds. ^ 
with brown, with a dusky spot behind the No author mentions their being seen in 
ear; the back and wing coverts in young winter, having at that time been made a dis- 
bird.a are mottled with brown and white; the linct species under various denominations, 
tail crossed with a dusky bar at the end ; the » » » ♦ 

hill and legs scarcely tinged with red. To. It iiiake.s a nest on the ground with rushes, 
wards spring the back begins to assume the dead grass, and such like materials, and lays 
ash. colour ; then the wing coverts, and the three eggs, of an olivaceous brown, marked 
bill and legs, obtain their proper colour; the with rusty brown blotches. — Montagu, 

Launcefish. or Sandlance,^. A sea fish which buries itself on there 
cess of the tide, more than a foot deep in the sand. It is much used 
for baits. 

Launch, o. To force into the sea ; to rove at larg'e. • 

Laukel, 8. A tree, called also the cherry bay. 

Lavaket, A bird; a lake fish. 

Lavaret is a fish known in England by the I Wales by that of gwinniad; in Ireland by that 
of sbeiley or fresh water herring, in | of puiiaa ; and in Scotland by that of vangia. 
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In colour it is* most like a ^rayllnjr, but with fisch, from the Lake of Constance, which wm 
broader and larger scales; it is common in of a bluer colour, but I think decidedlf onif 
tho large lakes of most Alpine countries, and a variety of the same fish, was seven inohet 
is known at Geneva by the name of ferra ; and three-quarters long, and four in girth, 
and I believS that the salmo cernleus, or j had twelve spines in the dorsal fin, fifteen in 
wartmann of Hloeh, or the gang-fisch of the ! the pectoral, eleven in the ventral, twelve in 
Luke of Constance, from a comparison that I the anal, and eighteen in the caudal. A lav« 
made of it with the ferra, is a variety of the aret from the Traun See had twelve spines in 
same lisli. It sometimes is as large as two the dorsal tin, seventeen in the pectoral, thir.. 
pounds, and when quite fresh, and well fried teen in ttie ventral tin, twelve in the anal tin, 
or boiled, is an exceedingly good fish, and and twenty-four in the caudal hn. One from 
carves like grayling. The lavaret of differ- the llallstadt iSee was a larger and broader 
enl lakes has appeared to me to vary in the fish, hut did not ditfer from the lavaret of the 
nnmher of the spines in ihe fins. One brought Traun See, except in having two spinas less 
me fiom the Lake of Zurich, thirteen inches in the tail. It is only taken with nets. It 
long and eight inches in girth, hud twelve feeds on vegetables, and in the stomachs of 
spines in the dorsal fin, fifteen in the pectoral those I have opened I have never found either 
fins, eleven in the ventral, thirteen in the tlies or small fishes. — Salmonia, 
anal, and eighteen in the caudal. The gang- I 

Lawn, ft. An open space between woods ; fine linon. 

Laxa'i ivk, Medicines that open the bowels moderately, without stirau- 
latliit( thorn so much as to increase their secretions. They consist of 
castor, olive, or linseed oils; the neutral salts, common salts, and 8 Rial/ 
doses of aloes, as in the following formula : — 


» Laxative Drench. 


1. Castor oil . . I pint. 

2. Sweet oil. or linseed, or 


rape oil 

3. Epsom suit . 
Whey or gruel 
Castor oil 

4. Powdered aloes 


. 1 pint.' 

. () to 12 oz. 

, 1 quart. ( 

. 0tol2oz. — Mix 
. 2 to 3 dr. 


Carbonate of potash • 2 dr. 

5. Water . , oz. 

Castor oil . ,8 oz — Mix. 


Ball. 


Aloes . . 3 to 4 dr. 

Soap . , 3 to 4 dr. 

Syrup enough to form a ball. 


Lay, «¥. Grassy ground, meadow, ground unploughod. Lea, s. Ground 


enclosed. 

Lead, s. A soft heavy metal. 

Many useful preparations are made from 
(bis metal ; among which arc the following : — 
Acetate., or super-acetate of lead, coinitionly 
culled sugar of lead, is used in making coolkg 
lotions and eye-washes. 

Red Lead, or Minium, is a red powder, made 


by mixing lead in a high degree of heat. It 
is used iu the composition of plasters and 
charges. 

While Lead is often%mpluyed in the cum- 
ositiuri of healing and softening ointment; for 
orses that are subject to cracked heals. 


Lead, v. To fit with lead in any manner; to lead lines, f^ide Links. 
Leadkr, s. One that leads or conducts commander ; one who goes first; 

foremost horse in a tandem or team. 

Leagcje, 5. A measure of length, containing three miles. 

Lean, s. Meagre, wanting flesh ; out of condition. 

Lean, 9 , The part of flesh which consists of the muscle without the fat. 
liEAP, V, To pass over or into by leaping. , 

Leap, s. Bound, jump, act of leaping; space passed by leaping; an as- 
sault (J^ an animal of prey ; embrace of animals. 

Leash, s. A brace and, a half ; a leather thong, by which afalconer holds 
his hawk, or a courser leads his greyhound a band by which, is held 
anything in general. 


licash is a sporting term in use to imply partridges. A brace of pointers, a leash of 
the number three ; as exceeding ont, and not greyhounds, and two brace of spaniels. Cus- 
reaching two brace ; for instance, t brace of tom, however, in this, as in most other things, 
hares, a leash of pheasants, and two bi^ce of admits of deviation and exception ; in proof 
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at wUab wa ny a brace of apaniels, a eonple a leasb of birds (partridj^es)^ a^eash of phea. 
and a half of bounds, and two braco of point- sants, a leasii of hares, or any other article 
era ; a brace of snipes, a couple and a half of where two are termed a brace ; but improper 
Mroodcooks, and two couple of rabbits. It is to call three a leash, where two of the kind 
therefore consistent and sportsman-like to say are called a couple. 

Leather, s. Dressed hides of animals. 

Leech, s, A physician, a professor of the art of healing ; a kind of small 
water serpent, which fastens on animals, and sucks the blood. 
Leeward, a, Under ihe wind, on the side opposite to that from which 
the wind blows. 

Leg, s. The limb by which animals walk, particularly that part between 
the knee and the foot in men. 

The part of the limb between the knee | are fitted to each other, they form a perfect 
and the fetlock consists of three bones — a j hinge : they admit of the bending and ex- 
large one before, called tlie cannon or shank, ' tension of the limb, hut of no lateral or side 
and two smaller or splini bones behind. The motion; which is a circumstance of very 
shank-bone is rounded in front, and II aliened, great importance in a joint so situated, and 
or even concave behind. It is the straightest having the whole weight of the horse thrown 
of the long bones, as well as the most super- upon it. 

ficially situated, for in some parts it is co- The smaller bones arc placed behind the 
vered only hy the skin. The upper head ' larger on each side ; a slight projection only 
flat, with slight depressions corresponding of the head of each can be seen in front.— 
with the lower row of the bones of the knee. ! The heads of these ho ies are enlarged, and 
The lower head is differently and curiously receive part of the wciglit conveyed hy^he 
formed. It resembles a double pulley. There lower row of the bones of the knee. Tliey 
are three elevations, the principal one in the are united to the larger bone by the same 
centre, and one on each side ; and between kind of substance which is found in the colt 
them are two Slight grooves ; and these so between the bone of the elbow and the main 
precisely correspond with deep depressions bene of tlie arm ; and which is designed, like 
and slight prominences in the upper head of j that, by its great elasticity, to lessen the 
the larger pastern, and are so enclosed and ; concussion or jar when .the weight of the 
guarded by the elevated edges of that bone, ; animal is thrown on them, 
that when the shank-bone and the pastern ! 

Lenitive, a. Anything applied to ease pain ; a palliative. 

Lbpidoptera, s. An order of insects w'hich have their wings imbricated 
with scales, as moths, butterflies. See. Sec. 

Leporine, a. Belonging to a hare, having the nature of a hare. 

Leprosy, s. A loathsome distemper, which covers the body with a kind 
of white scales. 

Lethargy, s, A morbid drowsiness, a sleep from which one cannot be 
kept awake. 

Level, v. To aim at, to bring the gun and arrow to the same direction 
with the mark. 

Leveret, s. A young hare. 

Lick, v. To pass over with the tongue ; to lap, to take in by the tongue. 
Ligament s. A strong compact substance which unites the bones in arti- 
culation ; anything which connects the parts of the body ; bond, chain. 
Ligature, Anything bound on; bandage; the act of binding ; thestale 
of being bound. • 

Lights, s. The lungs, the order of breathing. 

Limb s. A member, a jointed or articulated part of animals. 

Lime, s. A viscous substance drawn over twigs, which catches and cntan« 
gles the wings of birds that light upon it ; matter of which mortar la 
made ; the linden tree ; a species of lemon. 

LiliBWATEn, s Is made by pouring water upon quicklime. 
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Lime-water is recommended in diabetes, for some time, and afterwards pouring off tbe 
[t is made by mixing lime with a large pro- transparent liquor, which is to be .carefully 
3ortion of boiling water, stirring the mixture excluded from the air. 

Limpit, 8 » A kind of shell-fish. • 

Linchpin, s . An iron pin that keeps the wheel on the axletree. 

Line, s . Longitudinal extension ; a slender string used in angling. 

The most easy method of making hair into made into a line, and more particularly 
Une.s is, by a small engine, which is sold at when there is an odd hair in the number 
most of the fishing-tackle shops. It consists twisted. Some put the hair for ten minutes in- 
of a large horizontal wheel, and three very to warm water before working it into links, 
small ones, inclosed in a brass box, about a In making lines, every hair in every link 
quarter of an inch thick, and two inches in should be equally big, round and even, that 
diameter ; the axis of each of the small the strength may be so proportionate, that 
wheels is continued through the under side they will not break singly, but altogether ; 
of the box, and is formed into a hook ; by by carefully choosing the hairs, they will 
means of a strong screw, it may be fixed on s*trctch and bear a much stronger force than 
any post or partition, and is set in motion by when a faulty hair is included. Never strain 
a small winch in the centre of the box ; the the hair before twisting ; ^he best will easily 
process is soon acquired, aud it is thus be selected by the eye, and two or three 
used Take as many hairs as you purpose inches of the bottom part of the hair should 
the line shall contain, and divide them into be cut off, as it is generally defective. The 
three parts ; each of these is to be tied to a links should be twisted very slowly, and nv 

E iece of fine twine doubled, and fixed to the lie harsh, but so as to twine one with ano 
ooks which depend from the machine ; then ther, and no more, for a hard twisted line i« 
takp the piece of lead which has a hook at always weak ; by mixing chestnut, black, or 
its top, and after tying the three parcels of any other coloured hair, ^he line may be 
hair together at the loose end hang the varied at pleasure. ^ * 

weight thereon : after this, cut three grooves Lines of silk or hemp may be coloured by 
in the inside of a cork at equal distances, a strong decoction of oak K'^k, which it ia 
and in each groove place a division of the believed resists the water, and adds to their 
hairs, that, by gently turning the engine, durability : any shade of au excellent russet 
the links may turn with a greater evenness brown may be obtained according to the 
to the lead. As the links grow tighter, move time they remain in the decoction, which 
the cork slowly upwards, and when the should be used cold. * • 

whole is sufficiently twisted, take out the In leading of lines great care is needful to 
cork, and tie the^link into a knot, and so balance the floats so nicely that a very small 
proceed till the quantity of links wanted for touch will sink them. Some use for this 
a line are completed ; observing to lessen the purpose lead shaped like a barleycorn, but 
number of hairs in each link in such pro- shot is better ; and for fine fishing have a 
portion as that the line roa/be taper. The number of small in preference to a few large 
links should then be laid for an hour into shot on the line ; the lowest of either ought 
cold water ; some persons, whether a hair to be nine or ten inches from the hook, 
starts or not, retwist them before they are i 

Line, r. To cover on the inside ; to put anything in the inside ; to cover 
a bitch. • 

Ling, s . Heath ; a kind of sea-fish. 

Liniment, An application of a consistence rather thicker than oil, or 
transparent preparations, such as soap liniment. 


The following formulse are given as ex- 
amples : — 

SOAP LINIMENT. 

Hard soap . . . 1 oz. 

Camphor . . . I oz. 

Oil of rosemary , . 1 oz. 

Rectified spirit . . 1 pint. 

Cut up the soap, and let it stand with the 
spirit until dissolved, then- add the rest. 

AMMONIA, OR VOLATILE LINIMENT. 

Strong solution of ammonia t oz. 

Olive oil . . . 2 oz.— Mix. 

To this, camphor or oil of turpentine is 


sometimes added ; and the solution of am- 
monia is joined, for some purposes, to the 
soap liniment. The soap liniment is the 
same as the celebrated opodeldoc, «nd may be 
either solid or fluid, according to the propor- 
tion of soap used ; but it may be made also 
with soft soap, and is then fluid with a larger 
proportion of soap. — Vide Eoyptiacum. 

LINIMENT OF CAMPHOR, COMPOUND. 

Camphor . . • 2 oz. 

Spirit of lavender . . 1 pint. 

Solution of ammonia* . 6 oz, — ^Mix* 
Solution of au>monia is named also liquid 
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anunonia, and strong spirit of sal ammoniac. 

Embrocations. 

LINIMENT VOR BAD THRUSHES AND 
CANKER. 

1. Tar . . 4 oz. — Melt, and add 

Muriatic acid 0 dr. 


Verdigris • 4 dr. 

Mix, and continue stirring until it is cold. 
2. Tar, melted . . . 1 lb. 

Strong sulphuric acid, by weight 2 oz. 
Stir them well together tor some time, and 
immediately before the mixture is used. 


Link, s, A single ring of a ch^^n ; anything doubled and closed together ; 
a chain, anything connecting ; any single part of a series or chain of 
consequences ; a torch made of pitch and hards ; a thread of gut or 
horse-hair, 

Ijnnkt {Linaria linota, Cuviek), s. A small singing bird. 


This species i.4 subject to much variety 
with respect to (he red markings which, at 
certain ages and seasons, are touiid upon the 
bead and breast, ajid tliis has occasioned it to 
he multiplied into two distinct species hy 
various urnitiiologists, all of whom seem to 
agree that the general colour of both are alike, 
but assert that the greater redpole has none 
of this cohiiir upon the breast. On com- 
paring the various authors wlio have given 
this us a distinct species, we find they all 
make it nearly the saino as (he redpole, hut 
not quite so rufous on (he upper parts. Tiie 
principal distinc{iuii seems to he in tiie breast 
being of a line ciiinson colour, and none of 
that colour oq I|lie head. 

The male in full plumago has the bill 
bluish ; irides hazel ; the head light brown ; 
the feathers on the ciown darkest in their 
middle ; sides of the neck inclining to asli- 
colour; the forehead rosy red ; the hack, sca- 
pulars, and coverts of tlie wings, fine deep 
rufous brown, lightest on the rump, and palest 
on the margin of e.tcli feather ; (he breast is 
brown, with more or less spots like that on 
the head ; belly light rufous brown ; vent 
almost white ; quill-feuthers dusky black, 
with more or less white on the exterior and 
interior wehs, which forms a conspicuous bur 
of that colour on the wing ; the tail is forked, 
the leathers, like those of the quills, black, 
margined with white, which colour, predo- 
ininates on the fkiiier wehs j^overts of the 
tail black, edged with grey ; legs hrovMi. 
The weight of tlie male is about five dracliins, 
that of the oilier su\ rather less. The plumage 
of the i'eiiiale is more dusky brown ; (tie 
coverts of the wings riifous-browii ; sides of 
the throat plain dirty white, the middle part 
streaked ; breast and side.s pale brown, with 
dusky streaks ; quills and tail like the oilier 
sex, but tli£ former not so deeply niargined 
with white, und of course no perceptible bar 
on the wing. 

These birds fly in flocks during winter, at 
which time the males have little or none of 
the red' markings which, on the return of | 
spring, they put forth. | 

This linnet is very common throughout j 
Britain, extending as far as the Orkneys, 
where it is abundant. During the summer 
U resorts to waste land and coiumuns, in the 
opper parts of the country , where it breeds. 


Furzy commons seem to be the favourite 
^ resorts of these birds during that season ; the 
bushy furze being admirahly atlapied to con- 
ceal the nest Iroin Ur.* prying-eye, and .some- 
times a quickset or gooseherry-bush answers 
the purpose. The nest is cotnpo.sed of moss 
Woven with wool, and lined with wool and 
hair, very neatly put logelber ; llie eggs are 
four in number, ot u bluish while, with a ‘lew 
purplish specks Hiid .short lines ; their weight 
from twenty-four to thirty grains. In the 
nionth of April they pair, and commence 
building their nest, and in May the first 
broods are lialclied ; but if the iie.st should 
he destroyed, (hey will build another us late 
as the month of August, appearing dissHli.slied 
until the object of their visit is acconqilislied. 
During the time of ni«lilioation, apd until iho 
young are hatched, the song of the linnet, 
ailbough short, po-ssesses inucli sweetness. 
At once brilliant and soft, the song of the 
linnet consist.s of many irregular notes, taste- 
fully put together in a clear and sonorous 
tune, which continues during the whole year, 
except Hi the inouliing seuson. Besides its 
own natural note, it will soon acquire tho 
notes of other hitds, particularly (he iiightin- 
gale; and may he taught in a very short time 
to imitate any of our tunes, if they are whis- 
tled to it. After describing the mature bird, 
Beclistein says, *' a male of three years old is 
dlstinglll^lle(i in the spring, hy the name of 
the red linnet {^Limtte Sanguine) \ the fore- 
head is ihen of a bright hlood-red colour; 
the remainder of the head being of a reddish 
a.sh-coloiir; the top a little speckled with 
black. After the moulting in autumn, we no 
lunger see the red upon the forehead, that 
colour being hid by the white feathers; the 
covertf of the breast then assume a deep 
brown-colour, and blackish spots begin to 
appear; the interior feathers on the breast, 
which were formerly red, are now of ahrown- 
j ish grey, mixed with red. In this plumage 
I it iiv known hy the name of the grey linnet. 

** After the lime of its second moulting, if 
we part ibe reddish grey featlier.s on the fore- 
head and breast, we find that they are still 
red at the tips, and only hid by the yellowish 
white borders of the new feathers.’^. 

In this state it is the rock or inouiilain 
linnet f Li/ioffe de Ruche). 

J have even,” he adds, *^had these birds 
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with the forehead and'breastof a rich reddish I In addiiion to these, there are many chan|r«a 
yellow.” To this variety bird catchers give | produced by season and age; for instauoe> tf 
the name of the yellow linnet. These va ‘ the bird increases in age, the red colour 
rieiies of plumage do not occur with the the head increases also. — Bechstein — Selby 
female, which is besides considerably smallor. —Montagu. 

Lixsked, s. The seed of flax. 

Linseed, or flax-see<l, abounds with oil and it is sold ns linseed mealantl linseed powder, 
mucilage, and is useful in the composition of and^tcn used m the composition of poultices, 
those emollient drinks given in indammalions Imseed Oil is sometimes employed as a 
of the bladder and bowels, or complaints of laxative, and, though very inferior to castor, 
the urinary passages. A strong mucilaginous ^ and even olive oil, may be occiasionally 
drink may he cade without bruising the i substituted for it, on account of its being 
seeds, either by decoction or infusion. | much less expensive. It is use<l in maki 

Linseed Cake is that part of the linseed j)cetoral emulsions, liniments, and ointments, 
which remains after the oil has been pressed | but even for these, purposes olive oil is pre- 
out. It is employed to fatten cattle, ana is • ferahle, on account of the drying quality of 
^ given, occasionally', to horses. When ground linseed oil. 

LixNT, s. Tho St. ft substance commonly called flax ; linen scraped into soft 
woolly substance to lay on sores. 

Lip, The outer part of the mouth, the muscles that shoot beyond the 
teeth ; the edge of anything, 

Littkk, s. a kind of portable bed ; a carriage hung between two horses ; 
the straw laid under animals ; a brood of young ; any number of things 
thrown sluttishly about; a birih of animals. 

Litter, v. To bring forth, used uf beasts ; to cover witfi things negli- 
gently ; to cover with straw. 

Liver, One who lives ; one who lives in any particular manner; one 
of the. entrails. Liveuouown, Having an increased liver. 

Lizahp, s. An animal resembling a serpent, with legs added to it. 
Loach, e. A little flsh. 



. .ds little fish is found in small brooks 
among the gravel, or where there is a soil of 
intj'l Mcd gravel t<'gether, with weeds, and in 
several of our ri'> ers by the sides of sharp 


streams ; it seldom rises to the top of the 
water, keeping at the bottom on the gravel, 
upon which it feeds, and is, on that account, 
in some places called the groundling ; it ie 
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i^aent in the stream near Amesbury, in ( specks ,* the pectoral, dorsal, and caudal fins 
Wiltshire, where, out of frolic, the sportsmen ‘ are also spotted; the belly and ventral fins 
swallow it down alive, in a glass of whice of a pure white ; the tail broad and rather 
wine. rounded. One of t!ie largest ever heard of 

It is a slimy fish without scales, and of by Mr. Pennant, was four inches and three 
rather a long make ; the mouth is small, quarters in length, but they seldom exceed 
placed beneath, and has no teeth ; it is three inches. The fiesh of the loach is sin- 
bearded like the gudgeon and the barbel, gularly nutritious, and from that circum- 
having on the upper mandibffe six small stance, and its being equally grateful to the 
beards, one at each corner of the mouthflmd palate, it is recomiiiended to the sick. The 
four at the end of the nose; the body is females, during summer, are generally full of 
smooth and slippery, and almost of the same spawn ; these lish are to be taken with awery 
thickness ; the colour of the head, back, and small red worm, the bait touching the ground, 
sides, is in some white, in others of a dirty The loach is used as a bait for other lish, 
yellow, very elegantly marked with large and for eels perhaps it is the best, 
spots, consisting of numberless minute black I 

Load, p. To burden, to freight ; to encumber ; to charge a gun ; to make 
heavy. 

JLoad, .9. The leading vein in a mine ; the charge of a gun 

Loading, — Much as may be said on this recommended : but, unless the gun is very 
important head, 1 shall attempt to explain it heavy, a gauge of fourteen will recoil m»)re 
by one simple example . for instance, to load than one of twenty two ; so that, utter all 
a single gun of six, or double gun of seven, the above charge might do equally well Ibrbott. 
eight, or nine pounds’ weight, take a steel For those who have scales at hand, another 
charger, which holds precisely an ounce and way will be to ascertain this by weight : for 
a half of shot : fill it brimful of powder, from instance, to the guns above mentioned, put 
which first prime, and then put the remain- one drachm and a half of powder, exclusive 
derinto the barrel; to this add the same of priming, to an ounce and a half of shot, 
measure buinperful of shot, and then regu- The proportion for a twelve pounds’ gun to 
late the tops of *yOur flasks and belts accord- be doubled ; eighteen pounds’ trebled ; twen- 
ingly* ty-four pounds’ quadrupled, &c. with one 

Some little difference of charge will, of trifling deviation ; viz.— the larger the gun 
course, be required between a twenty*two the less should be the proportion of shot, as 
and a fourteen gauge ; and, in this, we ma’' the larger and longer the calibre the more 
be guided by the shoulder, observing, at the powder may be damaged in going down it.— 
same time, the proportion of each here Hawker, 


Lob, s. Any one clumsy, or sluggish; a large worm, 

Ix)nr., s, A division, a distinct part; used commonly for a part of the 
lungs. 

Lobstf.r, s. a small crustaceous .fish, having a cylindrical body with 
a long tail and long antennae. It is found on all the rocky coasts of 
the United Kingdom. 

Lock, s. An instrument composed of springs and bolts, used to fasten 
doors and chests ; the part of the gun by which fire is struck ; a hug, 
a grapple ; any enclosure ; a quantity of hair or wool hanging together ; 
a tuft ; a contrivance to raise the water on a river or canal made 
navigable. 


To dissect a gun-lock , — Place the lock on 
full cock, screw on the cramp, let down the 
cock, and the main-spring will fall off ; re- 
placing it when necessary, by letting down 
the cock, hooking the spring, full cocking, 
and then removing the cramp. I need not 
detail the mode of taking to pieces the whole 
of the lock ; but 1 may remind you, that, in 
separating the cock from the tumbler, the 
turn-screw should on no account be placed 
between the cock and the lock-plate, but a 
tsaall blow should be struck on the end of 
the tumbler, which may protrude ^through 


the cock, or, if level with it, the 'end of a 
turnscrew may be placed upon it, and the 
other end struck as a punch ; while the plate 
of the lock itself, disencumbered of course 
of all the other movements, is held in the 
aim of the left hand, the turnscrew being 
eld in its place by the finger and thumb, of 
the same hand. In inserting the scear, it is 
well to remember that this is to be dono 
after re-fixing the feather spring, by hooking 
the end in the tumbler before the re-athusU 
ment of the mainsprin|;. and pressing back.^ 
the other eiid by force till the screw is put in ' 
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its place. This, f confess, is somewhat more oil, and repeating thd^process a^ain and 
difficult than half securing the bridle, and again at your leisure. See here is some 1 
putting on the feather spring last by pushing have had eleven years, and you will observe 
it into its place when the screw is through it, it is free from that cloudy deposit which oil 
though not tight ; but 1 like the tirst-inen- not thus or otherwise clurihed contains, and 
tinned of these ways the best. Let me which is apt to leave a black stain behind it. 
recommend you to clarify the oil you use for But we are to be up early — s# go^d night.— 
the purpose of lubricating the locks, by.hlling Hints to SporUmeu, 
the bottle with shot, drawing off the clear 

Lockjaw, 

Castration, nicking, docking, punctures, with the constant fatigue 'of the levator 
particularly of the feet ; lacerations, and even muscles ; and the abdominal muscles are 
contusions, will bring it on. I have seen it drawn tight over the belly, giving to the horse 
follow a fall, wiiicli presented nothing more an appearance of having just completed some 
than a inodcraUj contusion in the shoulder, extraordinary exertion. The complaint pre- 
In America, it is not an unfrequent result of sentsa few moments of relaxation sometimes, 
castration ; atid in some tropical climates from the extreme and powerful contractions 
compression of the cord in the operation of the overstrained muscles ; while profuse 
must always be avoided, so apt is any irri- sweats mark the distress and exertions of 
tation to produce it in these regions. It is convulsion. The circulation is, in most in- 
considcred as most apt to follow wounds of stances, at first not much affected ; but as 
tendinous and ligamentous parts. the disease increases, the pulse quickens. 

It commences usually by a certain stiffness and becomes tremulous and irregular. Tlie 
about the throat, and difficulty in swallowing, respiration also gradually becomes hurried 
or in turning the head, which soon extends and irregular ; costivenoss is usually present, 
itaalf to the jaws, and occasions a contracted and the urine is sparingly made. In this 
state of the mouth, with the usual iimlination state the suffering aninml may remain from 
to masticate, but painfully and imperfectly six to ten days, when, worn*out by inanition 
performed. As this increases, the jaws can and irritation, he often falls lifeless, or ex- 
hardly be separated at all, when farriers say. pires after a short state of convulsion, 
the horse is * jaw set.* By the tetanic action The general curative practice in tetanic 
of the retractor muscle, the haw is drawn cases among veterinarians, foreign and Eng- 
partly over the gl6be, at the same time that lish, of the present day, leans to the free use 
the tension of the other ocular muscles gives of the lancet, to complete opening of the 
the eyes a vivid appearance and retroverted bowels, and to a liberal administration of 
aspect, which ill accords with the more placid opiates, as being every one of them powerful 
eflect of a protruded haw. As the disease antispasmodics singly, but in this painful 
extends over the voluntary muscles of the affection proving doubly so conjointly ; to 
trunk and extremities, the. appearances are which are added, blistering the spine ; and 
distres.siiig in the extreme. The head is the beneficial effects of this practice, as ex- 
raised, the ears pointed forwards, the nostrils emplified by experience, warrant its being at 
dilated, and the nose is carried out. The legs once proceeded on to the exclusion of every 
straddle wide, the tail is cocked, and quivers other, until it has totally failed. — Blaine * . 

LonoK, s. A small house in a park or forest ; a keeper's hut. 

Loogats, A play or game, now called skittles. 

Logwood, 5. A wood much used in dyeing. 

Loin, s. The back of an animal ; loins, the reins. 

The loins occupy the attention of all good that there may be an extensive surface for 
judges in their consideration of a horse, and the attachment of the muscles of the back : 
for the purposes of strength they can hardly the muscles themselves should also be 
be too broad : the back extends to tlie poste- powerful on each side, giving width to the 
rior partof a common sized saddle, and where loins, and seeming by their enlargement, as 
the back ends, the loins begin. Sometimes, it were to swallow the hack hone. When the 
from h defect in the sacral processes of the protuberances of the ilium are very promi- 
vertebrte, this junction of the back and loins neot, the horse is called ragged hipped, 
presents an indentation, as though the union which is injurious to the appearance only, 
was incomplete. This may be considered, except in cases where it seems to arise from 
in some degree, as a defect, ifiasmuch as it a paucity of muscle to fill up the intervening 
deprives the part of muscular attachment, spaces. From the loins to the setting on of 
and such horses are said to be badly loined. the tail, the line should be long and very 
The strength of the loins depends on the slightly rounded ; oy which means, also, the 
length of the transverse processes of the distance between the hip and the po'nt of the 
lumbar vertebrse, which should be long, buttock will be considerable. This forma* 
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lion is peculiar to^he improred oi blood creased surface for the insertion of the 
breed, and in every point of view appears powerful muscles of these parts.— Btaim. 
the most perfect ; for it affords a very in- | 

Jjongopex, s. Th« second long feather in the hawk's wing. 

Loo, s, game at cards. 

1^0 or lue, subdivided into limited and un- cur, trhich obliges each, except a player 
limited loo, a game, the cora|lete knowledge holding Pam, or an inferior flush, to deposit 
of which can be easily acquired, is^playcd a stake to be divided among the winners at 
with five or three cards, though most com- the ensuing deal, according to the tricks 
monly with five, dealt from a whole pack, which may then be made. For instance, if 
either first three and then two, or by one at everyone atdealingshouldstakehalf>a-crown, 
a time. Several persons may play together, the tricks are entitled to sixpence a-piece, 
but the greatest number can be admitted and whoever is looed must put down half-a- 
whcn played with three cards only, crown, exclusive of the deal : sometimes it is 

After five cards have been given to each settled that each person looed shall pay a 
nlayer, another is turned up for trump ; the sum equal to what happens to be on the table 
knave of clubs generally, or sometimes the at the time. Five cards of a suit, or four 
knave of the trump suit, as agreed upon, is with Pam, compose a flush, which sweeps 
the highest card, and styled Pam ; the ace of the board, and yields only to a superior flush, 
trumps is next in value, and the rest in sue- or an equal one in the elder i^nd. When 
cession, as at whist. Each player has the the ace of trumps is led, it is usual to say 
liberty of changing for others from the pack “ Pam be civil,” the holder of Pam is then 
all or any of the five cards dealt, or of throw- expected to let the ace pass, 
ing up the hand in order to escape being vVhen loo is played with three cards, they 
looed. Those who play their cards either are dealt by one at a time, Pam is omitted, 
with or without charing, and do not gain a and the cards are not exchanged, nor per- 
trick, are looed as likewise is the case with mitted to be thrown up. — Hoyle. 
all who have stood the game, if a flush oc- I 

Loom, s. A^bird. 

Loop, s. A double through which a string or lace is drawn, an ornamental 
double or fringe. Loops or Rings are placed along the fishing rod ta 
conduct the line from the reel to the upper extremity, 

Lord-wahdkn, An officer in forestry.. 

Under him are two distinct appointments law, comprehends every species of game ; the 
of officers, the one to preserve the venison of latter signifies every thing that bears a green 
the forest, and the other to preserve its vert : leaf within a forest that may cover a deer, 
the former term, in the language of the forest but especially thick and great coverts. 

Lore, (Lorww, Linn.^ In ornithology, is the space between the hill and 
the eye, which in the grebe genus is bare, but in other birds is gene- 
rally covered with feathers. 

Lorimer or Loriner, Bridle cutter. 

Lot, « Fortune; a chance; a die, or anything used in determining 
chances. 

Lough, s . A lake, a large inland standing water. 

Low'bell, s. a kind of fowling in the niglit, in which the birds are awak- 
ened by a hell, and lured by a flame. 

Lowland, s . The country,that is low in respect to neighbouring hills. 
Lubricitate, v . To smooth, to make slippery. 

Luck, s. Chance, accident, fortune, hap ; fortune, good or bad. 

Ll i., 8. A land measure, a pole or perch ; a worm found by digging in 
oozy sand, an excellent bait for flat fish ; the sail of a lugger. 
Lugger,^. A fast-sailing vessel with three ^inasts,. much used for smug 
gling and privateering. They vary in size from fifty to one hundred 
and fifry tons, and ate useful vessels for any purposes requiring dispatch. 

The lugger is, I think, the most inconve- I so heavy that they require all hands to move 
nient rig, especially for a yacht ; the spars are | them. They generally have two sets of lugs 




— large ones, winch require dipping every thirdly, a lugirer is seldom fit to be altered to 
tini(3 you tack ; and small working lugs, any l^ing but a schooner, not liaving breadth 
which do not recpiire dipping, ihe tack com- enough for one mast, wliich, after all, for 
ing to the foot of the mast. The latter a-e ge- beauty ami spc?ed, is the best : indeed, sailing 
nerally used, except in making long reaches, men arc so perfectly aware ot this now, t1iat 
as across Channel, &c. &c. you never sec a schooner or lugger enter 

Another great objection to a lugger is, against a cutter at all in'ar their tonnage. — 
your decks arc so encumliercd with tin? spare Take them to sea, and they might have a 
spars and sails, which take up a great deal of chance; though even there (setting a>ide 
room ; besides the latter being exposed almost accidents) 1 w ould back the cutter in a trial ; 
continually tD the weather, which they must but in fine weather, or smooth water, there 
be while kept bent ready for setting ; and, is no companson.~.S^-»oW. May. 

Lumpfish, ft. A sort of fish. 

Lunar, a. Kchitino^ to the moon, under the dominion of the moon. 
Lungs, The lights, tlie organs of respiration. 

Each side of the cavity of the chest is oc- pleura first lines the thoracic cavity, and is 
cupied by soft, spongy, ami slightly elastic 1 then rellccted over the lungs, affording them 
masses, called lungs, having the heart ap- a dense covering : a second reflection from 
pended between them. In a .state of disten- each lung by a union of its lamime, forms a 
sion they completely fill the paiietes of the septum, or a complete division of the chest, 
thorax, to whi(?h tlieir figure is exactly adap- into two distinct cavities, and thus efft ctually 
ted. The lungs have a distinct division into shuts out all communication between one 
a right and left mass, each of which presents I lung and the other, except by their vessels, 
deep fissures, partially diviilingits substance ; The colour of the lungs varies consideiably : 
into what are called its lobes. Thc.so divi- j in the colt they present ei lively pinky hue : 
sions are not always the same in every sub- ' in the adult horse they are darker, and in 
ject, but in the majority of instances the very old subjects they have a greyish cast 
right and largest lutig presents three iobuH, and granulated appearance. — Blaine, 
the left two only. As already described, the I 

Lurch, s, A term at cards. 

Lurch, v. To win two games instead of one at cards. 

Lurcher {Canis indngator), s. A dog. 

This variety is smaller than the greyhound. 1 less acute, with short, erect, and lialf-pricken 
with the limbs stronger and shorter* the bead j ears: the whole body and tail are covered 
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/ron grey. ^ rabbits feeding, and, like his progenitor, the 

The lurcher is ^supposed to be originally greyhound, darts upon them with exceeding 
produced, first, by a cross of the greyhound, quickness, without fabrking or making the 
and harrier, and afterwards re crossed ^ith least noise. He is trained to bring the booty 
the terrier ; hence the quickness of his scent, to his master, who often waits at some dis- 
which he possesses in a strong degree. The tance to receive it. One of these dogs will 
habits of this dog lead him to concealment kill a great many rabbits in the course of a 
and cunning; and he is often employed in night. Bewick says that they were so de- 
killing hares and rabbits under the cloud of structivc, that they are now with great pro* 
night, for which nature seems eminently to priety proscribed, aud the breed is almost 
have fitted him When taken to the warren, extinct. 

Lure, s . Something held out to call a hawk ; any enticement. 

The use of this important implement in the hawk has passed ; and, finally, to throw it 
breaking falcons, is thus described by Sir upon the ground, when the hawk is retur.u* 
John Sebright; — ing towards him. 

The hawk is to be fed upon the lure, be- In this way the hawk will soon be taught 
ing first made to come to it when held very fly round the falconer, bending his flight 
%ear him, then when held a little fui ther off ; inwards when the lure is shown to him, or 
it is to be next thrown upon the ground to a when he hears the call of the falconer, who 
small distance, and thus be is to be brought should always halloo when he is luring. He 
by degrees to fly to it, and seize it eagerly, may thus be made to follow the falconer 
however far it may he thrown. wherever he pleases ; this is called waiting on. 

An assistant is now to swing the lure at When the hawk has alighted upon the lure, . 
some distance from the falconer, who casts the falconer is to walk round him, whistle to 
ofif the hawk. .him while he is feeding, and reward him 

It is to be thrown into the air when the [with a good meal when he is taken up. 
hawk is flying towards it, but so that he can- It is thus that hawks are made obedient to 
not attain it until it falls to the ground, lest j the lure, and that they are exercised when 
he should be hurt by striking it in his flight. they cannot be flown at game, but they must 
When this lesson has been repeated, until not be kept too long upon the wing, or they 
the hawk has become eager to take the lure, would acquire the habit of flying low; aud it 
the assistant is to swing it as before, hut is to is the perfection of a slight lalcon to soar as 
take it into his hand when the hawk is com- high as possible.— 
ing ; he is then to swing it again as soon as | 

Lurid, a. Gloo y, dismal ; a yellovir colour bordering on a blui^ 

Lurk, v. lO lie in wait, to lie hidden, to lie close. 
tiDRXiKopiiAGi;« 5. Hiding place, secret place. 
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Lustre,^. Brightness, splendour, glitter; a sconce with lights; the 
space of five years. 

Lusty, Stout, vigorous, healthy, able of body. 

Luxate, v. To put out of joint; to disjoint ; to displace a limb. 
Luxation,^. The act of disjointing ; anything disjointed ; the displacing 
a limb. 

Luxuriant, a. Exuberant, superfiuous, plenteous. 

Lymphatic, A vessel containing lymph. 

M 



THE MAGPIE. 

I^Xacaw, A foreign bird of the parrot kind; its plumage is very 
splendid, and its feathers valuable in tying salmon flies. Shop flies are 
frequently tied with Imitation feathers, which, on exposure to the sun, 
become faded and useless. 

Mackerel, «. A sea fish. Ftde Sea Fishing. 

MACKEREL-OALii, .V. A Strong breeze, favourable for killing mackerel 
Mad, at. Disordered in the mind ; enraged, furious. . 

Madness, Distraction; fury, wildness, rage, Hydrophobia. 

Maggot, s, A small grub which turns into a fly. 

Magnetic, a. Relating to the magnet ; having powers correspondent to 
those of the magnet ; attractive, having the power to draw things 
distant. 

Magpie or Pianet (Corns pica, Linn. ; La Pie^ Buff.) s. A bird. 

Its length is about eighteen inches ; bill under parts and scapulars ; the neck-feathers 
strong and black I eyes hazel; the head, neck, are long, as are also those on the back, 
and breast are of a deep black, which is finely which extend^o wards che rump, leaving only 
contrasted with the snowy whiteness of the a small space, of a greyish ash -colour. 
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between them and the tail coverts, which are inside is furnished with a sort of mattreiat 
black; the plumage in general is glossed with composed of wool and other soft materials^ 
^‘een, purple, and blue, which catch the eye on which her young repose : she lays seven 
in different lights ; the tail is very long, and or eight ^ggs, of a pale green-colour, spotted 
rather wedge-shaped ; the under-tail coverts, with black. 

thighs, and legs are black : on the throat and The magpie is crafty and familiar, and may 
part of the neck there is a kind of feathers , .be taught to pronounce words, and even short 
mixed with the others, resembling strong, sentences, and will imitate any particular 
.vbitish hairs* . noise which it hears. It is addicted, like 

This beautiful bird is everywhere common other birds of its kind, to stealing, and will 
in England ; it is likewise found in various hoard up its provisions. It is smaller than 
parts of the continent, but not so far north as the jackdaw, and its wings are shorter in 
Lapland, nor farther south than Italy : it is proportion ; accordingly its flight is not so 
met with in America, but not commonly, and lofty, nor so well supported ; it never under- 
is inigatory there. It feeds, like the crow, takes long journeys, but flies only from tree 
on almost every thing animal as well as ve- to tree, at moderate distances. * * 

getable. The female builds her nest with To df'stroy mayples , — Wait till the female 
great art, leaving a hole in the side for her sits hard on her eggs *, and then go, late iu 
admittance, and covering the whole upper- the evening, with some large shot in a duck- 
part with an interweaviiig of thortiy twigs, gun, by which means you may either take 
closely entangled, thereby securing her re- her as she flics out of the tree, or blow up 
treat from the rude attacks of other birds : the whole concern by firing through the 
but it is not safety alone she consults ; the ne&t.— Bewick— Hatvker. 

Magpie Hawking, 

Magpies may be flown with ey^ss slight required for this sport. They shouUl be well 
falcons, and uflord excellent sport, mountcMl and provided with whips; for the 

A down or coniirion, where low trees or magpie cannot he driven from a hush by a 
thorn bushes are dispersed at the distance of stick ; but the crack of a whip will force him 
from iliirly to fifty >uriis apart, is the place to leave it, even when he is so tired as hardly 
best calculated for this diversion. to bealile to fly. Nothing can be more ani- 

Whun a mag^vie is seen at a distance, a mating than this sport ; it is in my opinion, 
hawk is immediately to he cast olV. The mag. far superior to every other kind of hawking, 
pie will take refuge in a hush the moment The object of the chase is fully a match for 
that he sees the falcon, and will remain there its pursuers— a requisite absolutely necessary 
until the falcon arrives, with the hawk wait, to give an interest to any sport of this kind ; 
ing on in the air. The magpie is to be driven and it has the advantage of giving full em. 
from his retreat, and the hawk, if at a good ploy meat to the company, which is not the 
pilch, will stoop at him as he passes to case in partridge-hawking, 
another hush, from whence he is to he driven The magpie will always endeavour to make 
iu (he same way, another hawk having been bis way to soino strong cover ; care, there- 
previously cast oil' so that one or the other fore, must be taken to counteract him, and to 
may always be so situated as to attack him to drive him to that part of the ground, where 
advantage. the hushes are farthe.st from each other. It 

The second hawk is necessary, for the is not easy to take a magpie in a hed^e. 
magpie shifts with great cunning and dexie- Some of the horsemen must be on each side 
rity to avoid the stoop; and when hard of it ; some must ride behind, and some before 
pressed, owing to the bushes being rather far him ; for, unless compelled to ri.se, by being 
apart, will puss under the bellies of the horses, surrounded on all sides, he will fliftter along 
flatter along a cart rut, and avail himself of the hedge, so as to shelter himself from the 
every little inequality of the ground jn order stoop of the falcon. Many requisites are 
to escape. necessary to aflord this sport in perfection-^ 

Four or five assistants, besides the falconer, a favourable country, good hawks, and able 
(wlj|^ should solely attend to his hawks) are assistants. — Sebright, 

Maid or Maiden-ray, s , A species of skate fish. They are amazing^ly 
plentful on the North West Coast of Ireland, and only used as food 
by the poorer classes. 

Maize, Indian wheat. 

Malandeks, «. A dry scab on the pastern of horses, 

Malanders is a disorder that attacks the I animal feels in moving the joint. Sometimes 
back part, or flex are, of the knee joint, and | it is not so considerable as to produce lame, 
depends upon a combination of mange and | ness, or any apparent inconvenience, but 
grease. It appears as a scurvy or scabby generally becomes troublesome and obstinate 
eruption, and is often very painful, causing unless attended to. Salanders occur in the 
some degree of lameness from the pain the fore part, or flexure, of the hock joint, and 
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uvr. of the same Bstore as malanders. They 
sttould (irst be well washed with soap and 
water, and all the scurf and loose cuticle 
comoletely removed. They may then be cured 
by the followin;; ointments ; — 

OINTMENT FOR MALANDEK^S AND :a.vLAN- 
DEKS. 


No. 1 . Ointment of nitrate of merenrv, 
commonly named citrine ointment. 

No. 2 . Ilog;’s lard, two ounces ; red preci- 
pitate, finely powdered, two drachms. 

No. 3 . liojr's lard, four ounces ; melt, nml 
stir in Goulard's extract, one ounce* — Wkita, 


Male, a. Of the sex that be‘j;‘et8 youii^, not female. 
jM.vle, .y. The he of any species. 

M .\LEKEATii rns, ,y. '('hose on the breast of a hawk. 

Ai Ai.LARD, 8 . Tlio dfuke of life wild duck. 



The mallard, or wild.drake, weighs from 
tliiny.six to fourty ouii 
tweiAy-tliree inches in length, and thirty-live 
in breadth ; the bill is of a yellowish-green 
colour, not very flat, about an inch broad, and 
two and a half long, from the. corners of the 
fiioiilli to the tip of the nail : the head and 
upper-half of the neck, are of a glossy, deep, 
changeable, green, terminated in the middle 
of the neck by a white collar, with which it 
is nearly encircled ; the lower part of the 
neck breast, and shoulders, are of a deep 
vinous chesnut ; the covering scapular fea- 
thers are of a kind of silvery white ; those 
underneath rufus; and both are prettily 
crossed with small waved threads of brown ; 
wing-eoverts ash ; quills brown ; and between 
^tiese intervenes the beauty-spot (corninoa in 
the duck tribe) which crosses the closed wing 
in a transverse, oblique direction ; it is of a 
''ioli, glossy, purple, with violet or green re. 
flections, and bordered by a double streak of 
black and white. The belly is of a pale grey, 
delicately pencilled and crossed with number- 
les8 narrow-waved, dusky lines, which, on the 
sides and long feathers that reach over the 
thighs, aro more strpngly and distinctly 
marked : the upper and under tail coverts, | 
lower part of the back, and ramp, are black ; | 


the latter glossed with green : the four middle 
lil-fealhers are also black, with purple re- 
flections, and, like, those of the domestic 
drake, are stiffly curled upwards; the rest 
are sharp pointed, and fade nlV to the exterior 
sides, from a brown to a Mull white ; legs, 
toes, and webs red. 

The plumage of ilie female is very different 
from that qf the male, <*11111 partakes of none of 
his heauti'-s, except the spot on his wings. 
All the other parts are plain blown, marked 
with black. She makes her nest, lays from 
ten to sixteen gretMiish-while eggs, and rears 
her young generally in the most sequesiered 
ics nr bogs, far from the haunts of ina^, 

I and hidden from his sight among reeds and 
I rushes. To her young helpless unfledged 
family (and they are nearly three moriUig 
before they can fly), she is a fond, attentive, 
and watchful parent, carrying or leading them 
trom one pool to another, as her fears or in- 
clinations direct her ; and she is known iii 
this country to use the same wily stratagems 
to mislead the sportsman and his dog, as those 
before noticed respecting the partridge. 

Like the rest of the dock tribes, the mal- 
lards, in prodigious numbers, quit the north 
at the end of aatunin, and, migrating south- 
ward, arrive at the beginning of winter 
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large ftoeks, and ipread tbemielves oTe> all ^ : *Uiej% as well aa preoedlhg colonists of 

the looghs and marabj wastes in the British ' their tl’ibes, remaiLn to rear their young, who 
isles. They pair in the spring, when the becotneTiatives, and Continue with us througu- 
greatest part of them again retire northward . oat the yeft's. — Bewick. 
to breed ^ bat many straggling pairs stay wft^i | 

Malleable, a. Capable of beings spread by .beating*. 

Malmsey, s, A sort of grape ; a kind of wine. 

Malt, s . Grain steeped in water and fermented, and then dried on a kiln. 

Malt is very serviceable to horses that are | Green malt has been recoinnieiuled for ini- 
recovering from fever : it is nse^ul, also, when | provingi^he condition of horses, and giving 
the systemds weakened by. large abscesses them a smooth, glossy coat. Infusion nt‘ malt 
which discharge copiously, and in almost is sometimes given with advantage to sick 
every case depending on debility. horses; but they generally require to be 

It appears to be easy of digestion, and very .drenched with it, which is a great iucon- 
nntritious, though not so stimulating as oats, venience.— 

Malt, v. To make malt. 

Mammalia, s. The first class of animals in the system of Linnmus. 
Manage, v.^To carry on ; to train a horse to graceful action ; to tame 
or break hawks in. 

Manciiineel, s . a large tree, a native of the West Indies ; a dyewood. 
Mandible, s. The jaw, the instrument of mandiication. 

Mane, s. The hair #vhich hangs down on the neck of horses. 

'^^Mien a horse’s inane stares or lies ir« I ed at the ends, and kept dsmp with a wet 
regularly, it shoOld he neatly platted ; lead- | .sponge. 

M*a NED, a. Having a mane. 

Mange, si The itcli or scab in cattle. 

The canine mange is a chronic inflammation Very high living, with little exercise, is a 
of the skin, dependent, in some instances, on frequent cause: a state nearly a|)|>roaclung 
t morbid constitutional action : it is infectious to starvation is also not unfavourable to it. 
also, from miasms produced from animal ex> In both these apparent contrarieties, the 
halations; and it is notoriously coniogions balance between Ibe skin and the digestive 
from personal communication with one af- functions is not preserved, and the disease 
fected. It is not, however, so completely oan« follows as a necessary consequence. The 
lagious, in all its varieties, as is supposed, disease has some permanent and fixed varie- 
for 1 have known dogs to sleep with allected ties ; it has also some anomalies ; but the 
ones for sometime without being mangy ; but pruritus or itching is common to all. 
in the majority of oases it is otherwise ; and The scabby mange, one of the most com- 
in some the predisposition to it is such, that mon forms under which this eruptive oom- 
ahnost simple and momentary contact will plaint appears, ts an extension of the secretory 
produce it. The mange which is received by pores of the skin in very minute red vesicles, 
contagion is more readily given to another that at first are distinct, but as they extend be- 
tban that which is ‘generated. The uniform come pustular, confluent, and scaiiby. 8ome- 
presenoe of aninialculi within the psoric pu8> times simple linear cracks of the cuticle seem 
tules has revived the idea that it originates in to pour out a serous fluid, which ooncreies 
the attack of ncari. into scab. It is oc asionally confined to the 

Mange is also heriditarj. A bitch, lined | back ; at others it is found pViuoipaily in the 
by a mangy dog, is very liable to produce : joints of the extremities. * ♦ 

mangy puppies ; but the progeny of a mangy ! The red mange, so called from a redness of 
bitcli IS certain to become aiVeoted sooner or ' both skin and hair in the parts afleoted, is 
later ; and 1 have seen puppies covered with ! likewise not unfrequent, and partakes tnuch 
it when a few days old. The morbid action : of an herpetic character. In this variety there 
bv which mange is generated is excited in is less pustular eruption, hut nearly the whole 
various ways, and by various oanses. When skin of the body, particularly in white-haired 
a number of dogs are confined together, the dogs, is in a state of active inilainmation : it 
acrid effluvia of their transpiration and urine 'is also hut to the feel, and itches intolerably, 
begets a miasm, productive of a virulent In the red mange the hair itself becomes mor- 
mange, very diflicult to be removed. Close bidly Hfl'vcied, and niters in its colour, parti- 
eoBhnement, with salted food, is even more cularly about the extremities: it also falls oil, 
certainly preiuctive of mange; thus dogs and leaves the skin bare, much thickened, and 
who have come from distant countries, on put-skered into stubborn wrinkles. Dogs with 
ffaip-bcard, are generally a^ected with it. the strong coarse hair called wired are very 
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IftMa lo l)aa ^ in whioli t 
gl-iiia applied will often, detect iunimieraUle 
ftiinute ulcerations, covered b w furnt)*niitpnti.H 
acaieM. • ♦* 

Acute mange,— Besides ^liat- v^petj^ juat 
noticed, there is yet a more directly acute 
form of the oomplHint, which put^ on an ap- 
pearance not unlike erysipelas in some in. 
stances ; in others, it is a pure erjthema, or 
red efUorescenoe ; but more frequently it is 
accompanied with some ulceration. It com. 
meiioe's by a direct febrile attack, whh pant- 
ing beat, and restlessness ; next some part of 
fbe body (usually tbe head) begins to swell, 
which, the second or third day, gives place 
to ulceration of the nose, eyelids, lips, ears, 
neck, ike. This ulceration proves superficial, 
but extensive *, and continues a longer or a 
•horter period, as the treatment is more or 
less judicious. Bleeding, aperients, and. fe- 
brifuges, form the constitutional remedies: 
the topical ones are tepid fomentations the 
first two days ; and, when the tuniefautioti has 
given place to ulceration, the application of a 
cooling unguent of stipe nice tate of lead (sugar 
of lead) with spermaceti ointment, wTli be 
proper. What remains ot the afl'ection, in a 
week or ten days’ lime, may be treated as com- 
mon mange. ♦ • » 

Mange is apt to be considered more trou* 
blesonie than hurtful, which is a great error: 
for it is not only invariably hurtful, hut v(4| 
often fatal also ; when long continued, it fre. 
quenliy ends in dropsy. It sonieliiiies dis- 
eases the mesenteric glands, and the siilyects 
of it die taiiid : neither in any case can it hei 
neglected with impunity. In sporting dogs' 
it is injurious to their qualities as well as ilieir 
dill : their scent iiivariahiy heenmes iin. 
paired, and their general powers are always 
weakened by its irritation. 

The following hinmilic are adapted for the 
first described form of iiitinge : — 


No. 1. Powdered sulphur, yellow 

or hluck . . 4 oz* 

Muriate of ainiiionia (sal 
aminoiiiac), crude pow- 
dered . . 4 oz. 

Aloes, powdered , . 1 dr, 

Venice turpentine . oz. 

Lard, or other fatty matter 6 oz.— Mix 
Or, 

No. 2. Tobacco in powder . I oz. 

White hellebore in powder | oz. 
Sulphur ill powder . 4 oZ. 

Aloes in powder . 2 dr. 

Lard, or other fatty matter 6 oz. 


Or, 

No. 3. Powdered charcoal . 2 oz. 
Sulphur powdered . 4 oz. 

Potash . . 1 dr. 

Lard, &c. . . 0 oz. 

Venice turpentine • } oz. 


Or» 

lia. 4- Sulpuhrio acid (oil of vit- 
riol) . . 1 dr. 


Or, 

6 .. 


Lard 

0 OJ5, 

Tnr 


Powdered limc < 

. 1 or. 

Decociion ofioliai'-'o 

. 3 oz. 


Dccoitiiun of whim ..elle- 
hore • . .3 oz, 

OxymuriaJe of qnir':sil- 
ver (corrosive subli- 
rnaie) • • ^ i;!*. 


Dissolve the corrosive suhliinaie in thede- 
cnoiioiis, which should be nf a moiteVale 
streiigtii ; wfieii dissnlved, ad.d iwo draclnns 
of powdered idi)es, lo iciKi^rllic iiiixlui e tiati. 
aeons, and prevent its in'i.ig licketl olV, winch 
light lo he vcr\ carefullv guarded against ; 
the best iiieans for tins (uirpose is a iini/zie 
having a very fine wire c.ipping or inoiiili. 
piece, which will elleeiuaily preveni iln? ifog 
from getting ins longue sipitlied to the oinl. 
iiieni, wliicdi would prove hi#^lniost cerlitiii 
destruction. 


The fonuulir lor rod mango arc as follmv 
No. C. Ofeitliorof the oiiMmonls 
already presci ibed, 1, 

2, or 3. . .6 o/.. 

Mercurial ointment, aiild I oz. — Mix 

Or. 

No. 7. Ptiwdorod charcio.d .' V'f*'’** 
Prepared clialk . 

Superacetato, or sugar of 
lead . . 1 dr. 

Wliito precipitate of quick 

silver . . 2 dr. 

Sulphur • . 2 oz. 

Lard . , 5 oz. 

In some cases, the mange ointment, No. 4, 
alternated with No. G, one being used one 
ilay, and the other the next, will he found be. 
tieiicial. Ill Olliers, benefit has been derived 
from the wash No. 5, united with lime water. 
In slight cases of red mange, the following 
‘tas been found singularly successful:— 


No. 8. Oxymuriate of quicksil- 
ver (corrosive subli- 
mate) powdered • •6g>‘. 
Sulphuretted potash (liver 
of sulphur) • A oz. . ^ 

Lime water • . o oz.— Mix 

Tbe third variety requires a considerable 
diflerence in Uje treaiment. When the little 
spongy openiips, piercing tbe cellular tissue, 
will admit of it, itiey should be injected, by 
means of a very minute syringe, with tbe 
wash No.’8. Tiie general surface should also 
be anointed with the following:— 


No. 0. Ointment of nitrated 

quicksilver . 2 dr. 

Superacetate of lead . 1 scrapie 
Washed flowers of sul- 
phur 
Lard 


. A oz. 

oz#— Mix* 
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For Iftt Btd lfai9f.->Two ounces of white good fire ; be careful that it does not touch 
hellebore in powder, mixed in one quart of (lie bis eres : put the doe iu a warm place, and 
. le warm ; rub the keep tiim from water foui hours after the ap- 
well all over, aotTdrjr it well in with a plioation.-^-Bhiine. ’ 

Mangel Wuftz bl, s, A kind of boot, shaped like a c3.rrot, but larger. It 
is excellent fattening winter fodder. In Germany it has been used for 
human food in times of scarcity ; hence its name, which literally means 
‘‘ the root of scarcity/' — Crahhe. 

Manger, The place or vessel in which animals are fed with corn. 
Manoiness, Scabbiness, infection with th« mange. 

Mantling, d. In falconry, the lowering of a hawk*8 feathers down to her 
feet. 

Maple-tree, d. A tree frequent in hedge-rows. 

Maple is much used in making^ Kun-stocks, Of late, to stain stocks black bas become very 
and, from the closeness of its grain, and its fashionable, and come into general use among 
being susceptible of a high poliati, is generally the leading gun-makers, 
preferred by gun^akers to every other wood, | 

Mare, a. The female of a horse. 

Maritime, a. Performed on the sea, marine ; relating to the soa, naval ; 

bordering on the sea. * 

Mark, A token by which anything is known; anything at which a 
missile weapon is directed ; the evidence of a horse's age ; a sum of thir- 
teen shillings and fourpence ; a character made by those who cannot 
write their names, 

MarksmanV^. a shot ; a man skilful to hit a mark. 

Marl, s. A kind of clay, much used for manure. 

Marrow, a. An oleaginous substance contained in the bones. 

Marsh, A fen, a bog, u swamp ; a morass ; a snipe haunt. 

Marsh Mallow, A plant useful in making mucilaginous or emollient 
drinks, clysters, or fomentations. 

The root is the best part, and, if carefully quently in the course of the day, and may oc. 
dried, may be kept a long time. These mu- oasionally be made the vehicle for more active 
oilagiiinus drinks are useful when the bowels medicines. An\ thing which contains niuoi- 
nr bladder are influmed or irritated by strong lage in sullicicnt quaiilitjr iua> be einpluyed 
physic, or when there is any pain in the urt- for the purpose of making eiuullieul drinks, 
nary passages. They should be given fre. — WhiU, 

Marshy, a. Foggy, fenny, swampy ; produced in marshes. 

Marten, A large kind of weasel, whoso fur is much valued ; a khid 
of swallow that builds in houses, a martlet. 

This is the most beautiful, and the most vered with similar thick down, to the body ; 
destructive to pheasants, of the British beasts cue feet are broad; the claws white, large, 
of prey. The marten is about eighteen inches and sharp, but incapable Of being, at plea- 
long, the tail ten, or, if measui^ to the end sure, sheathed or dilated; they arc well 
of the hair at the point, wherM is also the suited for climbing trees, in which, in this 
thickest and darkest, twelve inches ; the head country, it constantly resides : the throat and 
is small, and elegantly shaped: the eyes aiE breast are white ; belly of the same colour 
lively, and all its motions agile and ^aceiul I with the back, except being rather paler, 
the ears are broad, rounded and open ; the but martens vary in their colours, inclining, 
backs, sides and tail, are covered with a fine more or less, to ash colour, according to 
thick ash-coloured down at bottom, with long their age, or the seasons of the year they are 
hair intermixed, of a bright chestnut, tipped taken in. 

with black, giving a darkish brown appear- The skin and excrements of this ammal 
ance t^the whole ; the head brown, with a have an agreeable, musky scent, and am 
slight of red * the legs and upper side of from that disgusting rankness which distin- 

f ^ guishes the ocher species of this genus, as the 
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pole-cat, &c. The fur Is wiUiable, and much 
taxed to line or trim the gowfts of magistrates, 
allermeii, &c. The marten Htos in the 
woods, and in winter very often shelters itself 
In magpies' nests, breeds in th^ hollows of 
trees, and brings from four to six young ones 
at.'a time ; they are brought forth with their 
eyes unopened, but quickly arrive at a state 
of pe'fection. The female has but a small 
quantity of milk in proportion to her site, but 
she amply compensates for this natural defect 
by bringing liome eggs and live birds to her 
offspring, thus early habituating them to a 
life of carnage and plunder. As soon as the 
ottng are able to leave the nest, they are led 
y the dam through the woods, where the 
birds at once recognise their enemies, and 
fail not to attend them, ns they do the fox, 
with every mark of animosity and terror.— 
When tHKen young, the marten is easily 
tamed, is extremely playful and good-hu- 
moured ; its attachment, liowcver, is not to 
be relied on if it gets loose, fur it will imme- 
diately take advantage of its liberty, and 
retire to the woods, its natural haunts. A 
farmer in the parish of Turlirig, in Essex, 
was famous for taming tiiis animal, and had 
seldom less than two. .Some years since, 
one <u{.ed to run about the kitchen of the 
Bald-faced Stag inn, on Eppii^g forest* 

M. Buflfon affirms of a marten he had 
tamed (it should seem but imperfectly ),tlmt 
it drank frequently, sometimes slept two days 
successively, and at other times continued us 
long awake. When preparing for sleep, it 
folded itself round, covering its head wiih its 
tail. He describes its motions as so violent, 
incessant, and troublesome, that it was ne- 
cessarilv kept chained. After escaping from 
its fetters, and returning once or twice, it at 
last went entirely awuy> 

The pine marten (whose skin is considered 
of a fur superior quality to tiie common), 
which is distinguished by a yellow throat and 
breast, and of which such numbers are sold 
at the Hudson's Buy Company's sates — at 
one of which, 12,370 good skins, and 2300 1 
damaged ones, were sold ; and about the | 
same time the French brought into the port 
of Rochelle, from Canada, no less tlian 
30,325 skins— is sometimes found in Wales, 
in the counties of Merioneth and Carnar- 
von. In Scotland it is the only kind of mar- 
ten; where it inhabits the hr forests, fre- 
quently usurping the drays or nests of the 
squirrel, building its own nest at the top of 
the trees, and produces seven or eiglit young 
a birth. 

The marten's food is poultry, game, and 
fmall birds ; it will not , eat mice, rats, and 
moles, and is said to feed also on grain, and 
to be extremely fond of honey. It is said to 
bo a great enemy to cals, and will even at- 
tack the w’ild cat, which, although muAi 
stronger, \s always worsted, and often killed 
tn the combat, and a contest is sure to take 
place whenever they meet. 


The scent of the morten Is very sweet to 
hounds, and it Is the best animal to enter 
young fox-hounds aU- The marten, by run* 
ning to the thickest buslies it can hnd, 
tenches hounds to run cover, which is of in- 
finite service to them. When closely pur- 
sued, it climbs a tree, and its agility is 
astonishing, for though it falls frequently 
from a tree into the midst of a pack of 
hounds, each intent on the catching it, tlie 
instances arc very few of a murlcii being 
caught by them in that situation. They are 
not found in any great numbers; the most 
ever met with by the compiler, was iu the 
large woods, near Rayleigh, in Essex. 

They attuek the pheasants when at roost, 
and make great havoc. The steel tran, 
baited with a piece of pheasant or wood- 
pigeon. will generally be successful. Some 
prefer the box trap (such as is used in war- 
rens), which should be baited with a bird in 
the centre, and the feathers strewed through 
the inside of the trap, from one end to the 
other ; but a more certain way of catching 
them, in a park or cover paled in, is the fol- 
lowing : as they constantly run the pales and 
posts to dry themselves in the morning, 
liave a groove cut in some of the posts and 
gate-posts where they ray, suflicieut to con- 
tain a strong hawk or rat-trap; the trap 
must be set in this groove, without u bait : 
in leaping upon the place, ih^.y arc sure to bo 
taken. A small chain should be fi.\6dto tbo 
trap, and fastened to the post., 

The common house cut, turned wild, is 
another mortal foe to pheasants, and does 
more mischief than many sorts of naturally 
wild vermin. In Mouldsham Thrift, a large 
cover belonging to Sir H. St John ^Bldiuay, 
sixteen of these animals were killed by a pack 
of fox hounds, in four days. dravN ing the cover 
for foxes. They may be destroyed in traps, 
like the marten; but the bait must be sprin- 
kled with valerian, and if the hutch or box- 
trap be used, valerian should be scattered iii 
ami about the trap, which will certainly allure 
them, for of this drug they arc immoderately 
fond. 

Another way to take either the wild or tha 
pole cat, is to set box-traps in the bottom of 
the ditches, or under walls or pales, with the 
ends of the traps fenced up, for four or ftvo 
yards aslant, and two or three yards wide at 
the entrance, with earth, bushes, or broken 
pales, so that the vermin shall not pass with- 
out entering the traps. This is the method 
used by wnrrencrs. When the traps are so 
placed, a trail of robbits' paunches should be 
drawn from one trap to another, and the 
baits are red herrings half broiled* Each end 
of ihe traps is to be rubbed witli them, and a 
part of the herring is to be atlcrwards builg 
upon the nail over tlie britlgcs of the trar|)8. 
This 18 a mode tliat will cause gi eat destruc- 
tion amongst them. A thin bug, sufHcieitUy 
large to admit an end of the trap, is to be 
provided and slipped orcr it, when ariyo/ the 
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tr&ps arS sprung, and by rattling at the other 
ena of the trap, the creature will Bi>ring into 
the bag ; for without precaution, if it be a 
wild cat, the moment the light is admitted, 
It will fly in the face of the person opening it. 


Bv having both ends of the box-traps painted 
white, pd rubbed over with the entrails of 
any animals, the hares will be deterred en- 
tering, at the same time it will allure the 
vermin to go into the traps. 


Martlet, a, A kind of swallow ; the bank swallow. 


* Induitry of BiVd».--Dr. Steel, who lives superstructure. On this occasion the bird 
near the mineral springs of Saratoga, in New net only clings with its claws, but partly sup- 
York, has ascertained that the bank swallow ports itself by strongly incliningits tail against 
(hirundo riparla) knows how to vary, the wall, making that a fulcrum ; and thus 
cording to necessity, the construction of its steadied, it works and plasters the materials 
nest. If it finds sandy banks, it bores holes into the face of the brick or stone. But then 
in them, and thus forms for its future family that this work may not, while it is sof^t and 
p commodious habitation, into which none of green, pull itself down by its own weight, the 
their enemies can enter. When this resource provident architect has prudence and forbear, 
is wanting, it approaches the houses, and, ance enough not to advance her work too 
although less accustomed to man than the fast ; but by building only in the morning, 
swallow of the windows, it attaches its nest and by dedicating the rest of the day to food 
to granaries, farm-yard sheds, and similar and amusement, gives it suflicient time to dry 
edifices ; and then it being necessary to build and harden. About half-an-iiich seems to be 
instead of to dig, it selects materials, trans- a suflicient layer for a day. Thus careful 
ports them, and puts them in their proper workmen when they build mud wails (inform- 
places. It thus appears that this species of ed at first perbsps by this little bird) raise 
swallow 1^ not essentially the habits indi- but a moderate layer at a time, and then de- 
cated by its specific name; but that it will sist ; lest the work should become lop>neav;y, 
live contentedly wherever it can find food, and so be ruined by its own weight. By this 
safety* end the charms of society ; for isolated method in about ten or twelve days is formed 
ikmilies, or solitarjr^ nests, are never seen. — an bemispiieric nest with a siiihII aperture to- 
A little colony, which established itself in the wards the top, strong, compact, and warm; 
neighbourhood of Saratoga in 1828, increased and perfectly fitted for all the purposes for 
SO rapidly, thatin 1830 it consisted of seve- which it was intended. But then nothing is 
ral hundreds of nests. * * more common than for the house sparrow, as 

For some time after they appear, the hi- soon as the shell is iinished, to seize on it as 
rundines in general pay no attention to the his own, to eject the owner, and to line it after 
business of nidification, but play and sport its own manner. 

about, either to recruit from the fatigue of After so much labour is bestowed in erect- 
their journev, if they migrate at all, or else ing a mansion, as Nature seldom works ir 
tbat.thsdr blood may recover its true tone vain, martins will breed on for several years 
and texture after it has been so long be- together in the ssine nest, where it happens 
numbed by the'severities of the winter. — j to be well sheltered, and secure from the in- 
About the middle of May, if the weather be | juries of weather. The shell or crust of the 
fine, the marten begins to think in earnest of ' nest is a sort of rustic- work full of knobs ana 
providing a mansion for its family. The protuberances on the outside; nor is the in- 
crust or shell of this nest seems to be formed side of those that I have examined smoothed 
of such dirt or loam as comes most readily to with any exactness at all ; but is rendered 
hand, and it is tempered and wrought toge- soft and warm, and lit for incubation, by a 
tber with little bits of broken straws to render lining of small straws, grasses, and feathers ; 
it tough and tenacious. As this bird always and sometimes by a bed of moss interwoven 
builds against a perpendicular wall without with wool. In this nest they tread, or engen. 
any projecting ledge under, it requires its der, frequently during the tune of building, 
utmost efforts to get the first foundation and the hen la\8 from three to five white eggs, 
firmly fixed, so that it may safely carry the! — Whitens Setborne. 

Martinoal, s. a b**oad strap made fast to the girths under the belly of 
a horse, which runs between the two legs to fasten the other end under 
the noseband of the bridle. 


The martingal is generally attached to a I in the Held, and only efficient when used by* 
horse who throws bis bead up. It is unsafe | light handed and practised rider. 

Mash, a. Anything mingled or beaten together into an undistinguished or 
confused bo.dy ; a mixture for a horse. 

Bran mashes are made by pouring boiling Consistency of a soft poultice ; it is thea to 
water on firosb sweet bran in a pail, so that be covered over, and not given to the horso 
IM mixtaroi when stirred, may be about the until sufficiently cold. When it ia thought 
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oeoessarr to steam the head, as it is termed, I 
the mash is pat into the manger while hot. | 
Steaming the head is recommended in stran. 
gles, colds, and sore throats. 

Bran mashes are proper in fever and all 
intlammatur^ conipiainlH. « Thoj^ are useful 
also as a preparative to phjsio, serving tore- 
move indurated fteces, and to facilitate the 
operation of the medicine. Mashes are a ne- 
cessary diet while physio is operating. In 
making malt mashes, (he water should be 
below the boiling point, otherwise the malt 


would be spoiled. Mashes are given for ra« 
orniting strength, when a horse is debilitated 
from fever or any other cause. When a horse 
has been fed high for some time with oats and 
beans, a change to bran mashes for two oi 
three days will often do a great deal of good. 
The bran should be fresh, and perrectly free 
from any musty smell. There i.«i a finer kind , 
of bran, named gurglngs or pollard, which, 
though more nutritious, is not so fit formedi* 
ciiial purposes. — White, 


Mash. t>. To beat into a confused mass ; to mix malt and water together 
in brewing. 

Master-sinew, 5. A large sinew that surrounds the hough, and divides 
it from the bone by a hollow place, where windgalls are usually seated 
Mastication, 8, The act of chewing. 


Ilay, as often given, is too dry for mastica- 
tion or digestion. If it lias been suflTcrod to 
stdiid until the seed becomes ripe, it is very 
deiicient in nutriment, and diflicult of diges- 
tion ; and, however perfectly it may he mas- 
ticated, will only serve to oppress the sto- 
mach without afl'ording any thing that is caita- 
bie of being formed into good chyle. I lay 
that lias been kept more tiiun one year becomes 
dry and deiicient in nutriment, especially when 
kept in small mows and exposed to the wind. 
When such hay therefore is given to horses, 
it requires to be moistened with water, and 
given in moderate quantity. From oiglit to 
twelve pounds of bay and one peck of oats is 
a suilicient allowance, both as to proportion 
and quantity, for any .saddle horse of whatever 
size lie may be, provided he has only mode- 
rate work ; hut when his exertions exceed 
that degree which may lie termed moderate, 
then an additional aiiowance is necessary, and 
that addition should be in oats and beans. 

The teeth iria/ be imperfect, and often are 
so ; the grinders wear in a diHereiil iiianncr 
from that in which th^ would, were the aiii- 

Mastic, 8, A kind of gum gathered 
of mortar or cement. 

Mastiff {Canis An ff liens s 

This is a large and powerful animal, much 
stronger than the bull dog ; his ears are Ion- 

f ;er and more pendulous ; his lips are full an'd 
uose, the upper one hanging considerably over 
the lower at the two extremities ; his aspect 
is grave and .somewhat sullen; and bis bark 
loud, deep. toned, and terriiic, particularly 
during the night. 

The inasiiO diflers in form from the bull- 
dog in being much longer in the legs, and not 
80 deep in the chest; and while his bead is 
large in proportion to his body, he wants the 
projecting under jaw of the latter; 

Jiiiflbn was of opinion that the inastifl U 
not an original race, hut a mongrel generated 
betwixt the Irith greyhound ami the bull- 
dog. This, however, must he mere oonjec- 
tore ; for the mastill*, iu bis pure and uucoo- 


mals ill a state of nature: consequently sharp 
edges arc someliiiies formed on the outride of 
the higher grinders, and on the inside of the 
lower grinders ; and the inside of the cheeks 
and the tongue, with the skin or membrane 
connected with it. are thereby wounded, whicii 
prevents the horse from inasticuting, without 
coiisiderahle pain, and imiuce.s him to swallow 
his food imperfectly chewed ; this is iiiurees 
pecialiy the case with hay ; and when liav is 
swallowed in this state it does harm, being 
dilKcult of digestion, as tlicii its nutritive mat- 
ter is not easily extracted by the gastrio 
power; lieaco arise imiigestinn, flatulency, 
and numerous disorders. Mastication may 
be impeded or prevented by that state of the 
nioiiili %viiich generally attemU teeiliing : it 
may also be afrected by an injudiciou.s use of 
the bit fas is well known in regiments of ca- 
valry where it is too common ), and liaa been 
attributed to the spicube of the squirrel' tail 
grass* The consequence of this imperfection 
is worms, in addition to indigestion and ail ila 
consequences. — W hite. 

from trees of the same name ; a kind 
. A dog of the largest size- 

taminated state, has a much more dignified 
aspect than either of these dogs; and we are 
rather inclined to bdiere bitn to be an ori- 
ginal breed peculiar to Britain. >Ve are oorne 
out in this opinion, as we find it on record 
that so early as the time of the Roman empe- 
rors, this country was celebrated on account 
of its doge of this kind. At the period Great 
Britain was under the Roman yoke, an officer 
was appointed to live here, whose sole busi- 
ness it was to breed, select, and send to Rome, 
such as promised, hy their size and ttrcngtii, 
to become fit for the combats of tbe ainplii- 
tlieatre. Dr. Caius, in his Treatise on British 
Dogs, tells us that three luastifls were reck- 
oned a match for h bear, and four (or a lica. 

This dog, from bis large size and command- 
ing aspect, is naturally oalouiated to iotimi. 
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date strnnzerfi, and ho is admirably suited for 
and principally us^d in protecting large and 
extensive ureinises containing property of 
tahie, ’which lie watches with most scrupu- 
lous care and {wsiduity* He is so instinc- 
lively impressed with the inijiortance of his 
charge, that he will only quit it with the loss 
of his life, which he will rather forfeit than 
betray the confidence reposed in him.^ '^Vith 
ilia naturally coiniiianding and imposing ap- 
|)earance, calculated to keep at a distance the 
ill-intentioned, he is nevertheless possessed i 
of the greatest mildness of manners, and is as 
aoltcitoijs to gain attention and as faithlully 
grateful for favours bestowed, as the most^ 
diminutive o( the canine tribe, Tlio. mastitr 
display 8 one peculiarity which seems inherent, 
—'Ilia ferocity is always increased by the 
degreo of restraint in which he is kept. If 
constantly on the chain ho is iiiuoh more dan- 

f ;erous to approach than when in a state ol 
iberty ; from whence it evidently appears 
lhai what may be considered as a friendly 
kindness on one side, is always productive of 
ooiihdence on the other. 

The mast id* usually shows a remarkable 
apd peottliar warmth in his attachments, and, 
on the other hand, he is equally distinguished 
for his inveteracy in his dislikec If he is 
once severely rdrreoted or insulted, it is 
alttiosl inipossihie to eradicate the feeling from 
his memory, and it is no less diflicuii to 
obtain a reconciliation with him. He seems 
oonsoious of his own strengih, power, and 
authority, and will seldom condescend to 
lower his dignity by servile fawning, while he 
appears to consider his services as only befit- 
ting a trail of the highest importance. This 


dog is naturally possessed of strong instinc- 
tive sensibility, speedily obtains a knowledge 
of all the duties required of him, and dis- 
charges them too with the most punctual 
assiduiiy. In the protection of gardens, 
houses/ woody ards, and widely extended 
manufactories, his vigilance is very striking ; 
he makes regular rounds of the whole premises 
like a watchman, examines every part of 
them with a careful eye ; bis penetration 
reaches even the remotest corner, and not a 
spot is passed by until he is salistied that all 
is in a slate of perfect security. During the 
night he gives a signal of his presence by 
repeated and vociferous barkings, which arc 
increased upon the least cause of alarm ; and, 
contrarv to the spirit of the bull-dog, whose 
invariable practice i.s4o bite before be barks, 
the mastifl* always warns before he attacks. 
This breed is very dillicult to be obtained in 
purity, from the various admixtures and ck- 
periuieutai crosses which have taken place. 
I'he genuine old English mastiff is now rarely 
to be seen, although we have dogs of various 
sizes and colours which go nupder that name. 

I This animal, conscious of his superior 
strength, has been known to chastise, wiif 
great propriety, the impertinence of an infe- 
rior ; — a large dog of this kind, belonging to 
the late M. Ridley, Esq., of Heaton, near 
Newcastle, being frequeiiily molested by a 
mongrel, and teased by its continual barking, 
at last look it up in his mouth by the back, 
and with great ooinposure dropped it over the 
quay into the river, without doing any fur- 
ther injury to an enemy so mach bentatii his 
notice . — Sporting ^nsedbrss* 


Mastlin, Mixed corn, as wheat and rye, 
A texture ofsed^e, flags, or rushes. 
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Mat, V. To cover with mats ; to twist together, to join like a mat. 

Matadore, a term used in the games of quadrille and ombre. The 
mataderes are the two black aces when joined with the two black 
deuces, or red sevens in trumps. 

Match, Anything that catches fire ; a contest, a game ; one equal 
to another. Vide Racing. 

Match, n. To be equal to ; to equal ; to suit, to proportion ; to marry. 

Mate, s. A husband or wife ; a companion, male or female ; the male or 
female of animals; one that sails in the same ship; one that eats at 
the same table ; a kind of toothed instrument to pull up w^ood ; a pickuKO. 
s. The stomach of animals ; the craw of birds. 

• Maw-wokm, Gut-worms frequently creep into the stomach, wheiico 
they arc called stomach or niaw^worms. 

May-fi.y, 8, An insect ; a very killing artificial fly. 

Mead, 8 , A kind of drink made of water and honey. 

IMeadow, Rich pasture ground from which hay is made. 

iMeai., i9. The act of eating at a certain time; a repast ; the flour or 
edible part of corn. 

Mealy, a. Having the taste or soft insipidity of meal; besprinkled as 
with meal. 

Mease, 8. A mease of herrings (f five hundred. 

Measles, 8 . A kind of eruptive and infectious fever ; aMisease of swine. 

Measlev, a. Scabbed with the measles. 

Meatiie, 8 , A kind of drink. 

Medicate, v . To tincture or impregnate with anything medicinal. 

Medicinal, a. Having the power of healing, having physical virtue , 
belojiging to physic. 

MED^Cl^E,5. Any remedy administered by a physician. 

Medullar or Medullary, a. Pertaining to the marrow. 

Meeu, 8 . A lake, a boundary. 

Merrsiiaum, s, a fine sort of Turkish clay, of which pipes are made in 
Germany of various forms. It assumes a beautiful brown colour after 
it has been used for smoking some time. — Crabbe, 

Meloe, 8> Insects, of which the two principal species are the oil beetle, 
so called because, on being handled, it exudes from its legs drops of a 
clear deep yellow oil or fluid, of a very peculiar or penetrating smell ; 
and the meloe vesicatorius, or Spanish fly, which is used for blistering. 
—Ibid. 

M EWELL, A kind of fish. 

Mehbrane, 8. A membrane is a web of several sorts of fibres interwoven 
together for the covering and wrapping up of some parts. 

Meaibranous, a. Consisting of fibres. 

Menage, s. A collection of animals. Menagerie, e. A place for keep- 
ing foreign birds, and other curious animals. 

Menstruum, 8, All liquors are called menstruums which are used as dis- 
solvents, or to extract the virtues of ingredient9 by infusion o« 
decoction. 

Mercurial, a. Under the influence of Mercury ; active, sprightly ; 
sisting of quicksilver. 
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Meioaritl ointment is made by rabbins 
together in a mortar qnioksilrer and bogs’ lard, 
in various proportions, according to the 
strength required, until theformerdisappears, 
and the mialure assumes a dark blue or lead 
Colour. 

In the strongest mercurial ointment there 
are equal parts of quicksilver and lard ; these 
are the best proportions in which it can be 
made, as it is easily weakened by the addition 
of lard. 

Mercurial ointment is employed in yeteri. 


nary practice as an application to callous 
swellings or enlarged joints. It is mixed 
with camphor in those cases, and is certainly 
much more elFicaoious when converted into a 
blister by the addition of oantharides or 
oupborbiuro. fn this state it is a good remedy 
for bog spavin or other swellings of the bock 
joint. 

Mercurial ointment is said to be an effectual 
remedy for the scab in siieep^nd is often an 
ingredient in ointments fdr the mange. — 
White, 


I^RCURY, 8, A mineral or metallic fluid vulgarly called quicksilver, and 
distinguished from all other metals by its extreme fusibility, which is 
such that it does not assume the solii state until cooled to the thirtieth 
degree below 0 on Fahrenheit’s the .*mome-ter ; and of course is alway^^ 
fluid in temperate climates. It is vdatile, and rises in small portions ai 
the common temperature of the air. It readily combines with gold, sil- 
ver, lead, tin, bismuth, and zinc, and on that account is usefully em^ 
ployed in silvering looking-glasses, making barometers and thermome- 
ters, and for various other purposes.— 

Mkue, d. A pool, commonly a large pool or lake ; a boundary. 
iVlEriGANSEii, 8. (J\Iergu8 serrator, Linn.) 


This species is about twenty-one inches in 
length ; weight tw(f pounds. The bill is three 
inches long ; the upper mandible dusky, the 
lower red ; hides purplish red. The head and 
part of the neckliiack. glossed with green ; on 
t iC back of the head the feathers are long, 
forming a sort of pendant crest ; the rest of 
tlie neck and under part of the body white ; 
breast ferruginous, mixed with black and 
wliite ; upper part of the back glossy black ; 
rump marked with brown and cinereous 
truusver^e streaks ; the scapulars and wing 
coverts are some black and some white; 
quills dusky; tail brown; legs orange; claws 
b;u('k. 

j\lr. Pennant says this species breeds in 
the Isle of Ely, on the shores amongst the 
loose stones. They sometimes appear in the 

Mhucus, 8. A genus in ornithology 

Birds of this genus have roundish slender 
bills, t'urnished at the end with a hard, horny, 
crooked nail; edges of the mandibles very 
sharply loutlied, or serrated ; the nostrils 
small, Mibovated, and placed near the middle 
of the bill : tongue rough, with hard indented 
papiliue turned backward ; legs short ; feet 
webbed ; toes long, and the outer ones about 
the same length as the middle ; the head is 
small, but the quantity of soft silky feathers 
with which it is furnished, and which they 
can bristle up to the nape of the neck to tiie 
brow, give it a large appearance. They are 
a broad, long-bodied, and Hat-backed kind 
of birds, and swim very squatly on the water, 
the body seeming nearly submerged, with 
only the bead and neck clearly seen. They 
are excellent divers, remaining a long while 
under water, and getting to a great disiauce 


south of England in winter, but more fre- 
quently in the north, and are said to breed in 
Scotland in some of the lochs. They are 
found in the Russian dominions, and about 
the great rivers of Siberia. 

They are also said to breed on the shores 
of Greenland, and are observed at Hudson’s 
Bay in large flocks, breeding there as well as 
at riewfoundland, chiefly on the islands. — 
The nest, which is built on the margin of 
lakes, and rivers, is said to be made with 
dry grass, lined with down ; the eggs are 
generally eight in number, of a bluish white ; 
sometimes as many as thirteen in a nest, 
about the size of those of a duck. The young 
may be distinguished from the adult, by the 
back baud on the wing spot. — Montagu,^ 


before they appear again. They fly near the 
surface of the water, and, notwithstanding 
the shortness of their wings, with great swift- 
ness, though seldom to any great distance. — 
They devour a large quantity of iish ; and 
their pointed sharp-toothed, and hooked 
bills, are well calculated for holding fast their 
slippery prey, none of which, when once 
within their gripe, can escape* Latham enu- 
merated six species and three varieties of this 
genus, live of which are accounted British 
birds. ^George Strickland, Esq., of Ropin, 
enumerates six specias of this genus, which 
arc all met with in Great Britain and its ad- 
jacent isles : the author agrees with him like- 
wise in opinion, that much remains to be done 
in order to clear up the doubts in which their 
history is involved, and by which the classi* 
fleatiou of ditiereat species is confiised : he 




The Merlin — ( FalcoJE salon, Linn, ; U Em- ] when closed) do not reach quite to the end of 
erillon^ Buff.) — T lie smallest of all tlie j the tail } the legs are yellow ; claws black, 
hawk kind, scarcely ex(jeediiig the size of a I The merlin, tliough small, is not inferior 
blackbird- Its tail is blue ; cere and iridcs I in courage to any of the falcon tribe. It w'ua 
yellow ; the head is of a rust colour, streaked used for taking larks, partridges, and quails, 
with black ; back and wings of a deepish I which it would frequently kill by one blow, 
brown, tinged with ash, streaked down tlie ■ striking them on the breast, head, or neck, 
shafts with black, and edged with rust colour : Buflbn observes, that this bird ditfers from 
quill feathers dark tipped and margined on the falcons, and all the rapacious kind, in 
the inner webs with leddish white ; the the male and female being of the same size, 
breast and belly are of a yellowish white, The merlin does not breed here, but visits us 
with streaks of rusty brown pointing down- I in October ; it flies low, and with great cele- 
wards ; the tail is long, ana marked with ' rity and ease. It preys on small birds, and 
alternate dusky and pale bars \ the wings, ; breeds in woods, laying live or six eggs. 

Mkrrythought, s, A forked bone in the body of fowls. 

Mesentery, That round which the guts are convolved. 

Mesii, 8 , The space between the threads of a net. Mesh, t?. To catcli in 
a net *, to insnare. 

Metal, s , A hard compact body, malleable and capable of fusion. The 
metals are forty-one in number ; about sixteen are made use of by 


MfiTALLrc, a. Partaking of metal, containing metal, consisting of metal. 
Metalline, a. Impregnated with metal; consisting of metal. 

Mettle, d. Spirit, sprightliness, courage. Mettle.some, a. Sprightly, 
lively, brisk. 

Mew, s. a cage, an enclosure, a place where a thing is confined ; cry of 
a cat ; a sea fowl ; the place where a hawk changes her feathers. 
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The mew is the place where hawks are put Hawks must be fed very high, and k#pt 
to moult. They are sometimes kept loose in very quiet when tliey mew ; tliey are also 
a room ; but it is, in my opinion, iniieh bet- kept unhooded, and frequently bathed.— 
ter to mew them on perches or on blocks. Seoright^ 

Midriff, The diaphrag-m. 

Midge, s, A small fly, a gnat. The artificial midge is very serviceable 
in evening fishing. 

Midstream, 5. Middle of the stream* 

Migration, s. Act of changing place. 

What has so often been said of herrings, the sun, is required for bringing to maturity, 
mackerel, and other gregarious fish moving Is it not probable, then, that the shoals of 
in vast shoals from Shetland to the Orkneys, fish which are found on our fishing banks, 
and of their then dividing and surrounding have left some neighbouring deep, where 
the Islands of Great Britain and Ireland, is, they had retired for the winter, till they are 
1 think, liable to some objections. rendered buoyant by the quantity of roe 

During the last month (April) large shoals within them, and are directed by instinct to 
of mackerel came on the shallows, a few miles go and deposit it in the adjacent shallows > 
from Brighton, one day, and disappeared the If, as is generally supposed, all fish, both 
next. This is constantly observed to be the great and small, from the whale to the her- 
case, not only there but in other places, and ring, have each their respective haunts and 
may perhaps be accounted for in this way. localities, why should' we suppose that they 
We must consider there are probably quit those haunts to go many hundred miles 
as many mountains, and valleys, and plains in search of spawning ground, when that 
in the sea as we know there are on land, ground is to be found near their winter 
We are to recollect that those mountains and retreats ? It appears more probable that the 
valleys are covef ed with weeds of various large shoals of hsh which are found are quite 
kinds, which afford food and, shelter to an unconnected with each other, and that they 
infinite number of fish and marine animals have all just quitted some neighbouring deep 
and insects ; «>nd we know that all fish come for the nearest shallow, only moving on aa 
into shallow water for the purpose of depo- the ground is occupied, or till they have 
siting their ova, which the influence of ihe paired and the roe is remy to be deposited, 
air, not, as has been commonly supposed, of — JM$e, 

Mile, Tho usual measure of roads in Enprland, one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty yards ; eight furlongs, or five thousand two hundred 
and eighty feet. 

^^ 1 LK, The liquor with which animals feed their young; emulsion 
made by contusion of seeds. 

7’o drg up a Bitches Milk, — Take goose three or four days, 
grease and rum, equal portions, rub the teats Brandy and salid oil, used in the same 
once or twice a day ; if the case is bad, for way, will have a similar effect. 

MiLKTOoTii, ft, Milkteeth are those small teeth which come forth before 
when a foal is about three months old. 

MiLKwuiTE, a. White as milk. 

Milldam, s. The mound by which the water is kept up to raise it for the 
mill. 

Millepedes, $, Wood-lice, so called from their numerous feet. 
*Miller’s-thumb, a small fish found in brooks, called likewise a bull's 
head. 

Millet, s. A plant ; a kind of fish. 

Mineral, s. Fossil body, matter dug out of mines. 

Minnoav, s, a very small fish, a pink. 

This beautiful little fish abounds in many watery sky colour, its belly white, and Its 
of our small gravelly streams, where they ^k almost black, but these colours are not 
keep in shoals ; it is sometimes called the fmiversal ; the body is slender and smooth, 
pink, and when in right season and not sick, the scales being extremely small ; it seldom 
which only happens just after spawning, is exceeds three inches in length ; the lateml 
dappled, its sides inclining to a greenish line is of a golden colour, the back flat and 
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of a deep oHvo ; the sides and belly vary 
greatly in different iisb, as a few are of a 
rich crimson, others are bluish, and others 
white. The tail is forked, and marked near 
the base with a dusky spot. The minnow 
appears first in March, continues until 
Michaelmas, and then betakes himself to 
,the mud, weedroots, or wood in rivers, to 
secure himself from floods and Ashes of prey. 
They are usually full of spawn all the sum- 
mer (for they breed often), and quickly 
arrive at their growth and perfection. 

Although so diminutive iu size, the minnow 
may be compared for the excellency of its 
taste to many of the most famed Ash ; they 
are in some places made into minnow tansies ; 
after being gutted and well washed in salt 
and water, their heads and tails cut off, they 
aie then to be put with yolk of eggs well beat 
with cowslips and primrose flowers, and a 
little tansy shred very small, and fried in 
good butter ; the sauce to them is butter, 
vinegar, or verjuice, and sugar. To the 
young sportsman, who has not possessed 
Limself of the patience requisite to form the 
angler, the minnow yields plenty of amuse- 
ment. They will in hot weather bite eagerly 
all day, and are frequently drawn out of the 
water from their adhering to the end of the 
worm, without being touched by the hook ; 
the best way to catch them, is, to have three 
or four very small hooks, baited with the 
least red worm, or a piece of one, and a crow 
quill float ; fish deeper than midwater, or 
near the ground in shallow places, in eddies, 
and at the sides of small streams. 

Minnows are very excellent baits for many 
Ash, as will hereafter be specified, and when 
wanted in haste for that purpose, a smalJ 
meshed casting-net will save much time and 
trouble, as enough for a day's diversion may 
be caught at a throw or two in shallow 
streams. • 'i.* • 

Minnow Fishing . — The tackle for minnow 
Ashing for trouts, should be of the same sort 
^ that for salmon, with this difference, that 
it must be Aner, with a stout single silk 
worm gut at bottom, and the hook No. 2, 8, 
or 4, according to the bigness of the trout in 
the water where angled for ; the middle-sized 
and whitest minnows are the best fof which 
those cauglit in streams are far brignter than 
those Drocured from ditches or stagnated 
waters), and the way of baiting recommend- 
ed by Walton, is, 

“ To put the hook in at the mouth and 
draw it out through the gill about three 
inches ; then again put the hook in at the 
mouth, and let the point and beard come out 
at the tail ; then tie the hook and the tail 
about with a Aue white thread, which will 
make it spin quicker ; pull back that part of 
the line which was slack when the hook was 
thrust in the second time, which will faAn 
the head of the minnow, so as to make it 
be almost straight on the hook ; try if it 
turns well, which it cannot do too fast. 
Angle frith the point of the rod down the 


stream, drawing the minnow against the cur^ 
rent gradually, and near the surface : when 
desened, the trout will freely come at it ; bo 
careful not to snatch it away, nor8trike,until 
he has turned with the bait. For this ang- 
ling the winch and ringed rod is to be always 
used; and there should be two or three 
swivels on the line, which will assist tho 
spinning of the minnow." 

Walton's method may be altered and im- 
proved, by Arst thrusting the hook in at the 
lower side of the minnows under, and also 
quite through the upper chap, drawing it two 
or three inches on tne line, and putting the 
hook in at the moiilh ns before directed ; 
this will keep the minnow's^ mouth closed, 
which otherwise should be stitched up. 

Various hooks are recommended in min- 
now Ashing ; one much used consists of a 
large hook, with two very small ones fastened 
back to back to a piece of gut about two 
inches long, with a small hook to another 
gut something shorter, to fasten the head of 
the minnow : these pieces of gut are so 
attached to the link, that the two small hooks 
may be about the middle of the minnow 
when baited, and the other reach the head ; 
a small lead cap (which renders other weight 
unnecessary) slides upon the link, keeps the 
short pieces of gut close, and falls upon the 
head of the minnow. The advocates for this 
plan boast of the certainty cf hooking tho 
trout with the two small hooks : this may be 
^ . ler of no inconsiderable skill, 

but he asks if these small hooks (which sel- 
dom exceed No. 12 j are sufficient to kill a 
trout of any bigness ; and when a Ash is 
hooked by these, the other hooks are entirely 
useless, from the situation in which they are 
placed. Another objection started by the 
same gentleman, is, that when the gut to 
which they are tied has been a short time iu 
the wgter, it will not sustain the weight of 
the hooks, but they will sink below the min- 
now, and arc continually foul of weeds aud 
rubbish at the bottom ; besides, the lead 
cap, falling upon the minnow's bead, totally 
conceals the eyes, parts which add life and 
attraction to the oait, and are, on that 
accouul, bO essential to be seen. 

Some use about three feet of stout silk- 
worm gut for the bottom links, with two or 
three small swivels, which prevents the line 
from being entangled, and assists the twirling 
of tlie minnow. If these hooks are used as 
directed for pike, it will be successful ; the 
bottom swhel must be open at one end, that 
the link on which the hooks are may be taken 
ofl’ occasionally to be baited : the proper size 
of these hooks is No. 7 ; if the old method of 
a large hook and a smaller above it, be pre- 
ferred, the proper sizes are Nos. 2 and 0, wiih 
a running line j the angler can permit iheinin- 
now to be carried by the current under bushes, 
banks, &o, ; this will be effected by hw suf- 
fering the stream to gain upon it when be 
pulls it back, which also prevents its siokiag 
to the bottom, and entangling tho hooka i as 
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he draws it gently against the stream, favour- j this means the trout may be tired, but he wilj., 
in^ the direolion to which he would have the | not readily suffer himself to be got into the 
bait driven, it will of course spin round very! landing-net; the best way therefore, instead 
quick, and this is the moment the trout iisu- ' of bringing the fish to the surface (where be 
? /i*.®**®* holding the rod linn, he will will so violently plunge, as to endanger break- 

iiifallibly honk nimseif; will then spring out ing the rod, line, or hook), is to keep him as 
of the water several times, and, by an aston- deep in the water as possible, 
isbing strength and agility, endeavour to get Artificial minnows made of mother of peart, 
quit of the hook. The angler must not be loo &c., fitted to single, two, or more hooks, and 
hasty, but lower his right hand, which will bent in various attitudes, are to be purchased 
raise t|io top of his rod and keep it bent ; by at all the tackle makers. — Daniel, 

Mint, s, A valuable herb that grows very abundantly. There are two 
kinds used in horse medicine, spearmint and peppermint. The former 
is an excellent carminative, generally affording relief in flatulency of 
the stomach and bowels, and the complaints which arise from it, term- 
ed gripes and flatulent colic. 

Minute, s. The sixtieth part of an hour; any small space of time. 
Minute-glass, a, A glass of which the sand measures a minute. 
Minute-watch, a, A watch in which minutes are more distinctly mark- 
ed than in common watches which reckon by the hour. Such are ge- 
nerally used by judges of a course, &c. 

Miss, Not to hit ; to mistake. 

IVJissEL Thrush (Turdua viacivorus, Linn ; La Draine, Puff.) a* A 
bird. • 

The length of this bird is about eleven of the year, in blowing showery weather, 
inches. ^ The ghlH dusky, the base of the whence in some places it is called the siorm- 
lower bill yellow ; the eyes hazel ; the head, cock. Its note of anger is very loud and 
back, and lesser coverts of the wings, are of harsh, between a chatter and a shriek, which 
a deep olive brown, the latter tipped with accounis for some of its names. It feeds on 
white : the lower part of the back and rump various kinds of berries, particularly those of 
tinged with yellow ; the cheeks are of a }cl- the luisletoe, of which birdlime is made. It 
lowish white, spotted with brown, as are al.sn was formerly believed that the plant of that 
the breast and belly, which are iniirked with name was only propagated by the seed which 
larger spots of a dark brown colour ; the quills passed tliedigeslive organs of tliis bird, whence 
are brown, with pale edges; tail feathers the arose the proverb — “ TurdiM malum sibi ca~ 
ssine, the three outermost tipped with while ; cat it likewise feeds on caterpillars and va- 
the legs are yellow, claws black. The female rious kinds of insects, with which it also feeds 
builds her nest in bushes or low tr<!%s, and its young. 

Jnys four or live eggs, of a greenisri blue col- This bird is found in various parts of Eu- 
our, marked with red spots. Its nestis made rope, and is said to be migratory in some 
of moss, leaves, iSic., lined with dry grass, places, but continues in England tbs whole 
strengthened -on the outside with small twigs. . year, and frequently has two broods. — Bewick, 
It begins to sing very early, often on the turn | 

Missile, a. Thrown by the hand, striking at a distance. 

Mist, a, A low thin cloud, a small thin rain, the drops of which are hardly 
perceptible. 

Misletoe, a. The name of one of those plants which draw their nourish- 
ment from some otlier plant. It generally grows on the apple tree, 
sometimes on the oak, and was held in great veneration by the ancient 
Druids. 

Mite, a, A small insert found in cheese or corn ; a weevil ; vermin found 
about the head and nures of hawks. 

Mithkipate, a, Mitliridate was formerly, before medicine w'as simplified, 
one of the capital medicines of the s|^ps, consisting of a great number 
of ingredients, and 1ms its name from its inventor, Mithridates, king of 
Pontus. 

The following is the receipt for Mithridate, | Cinnamon twenty-four draobroa ; Indiaa 
or Coufeotiou of Democritca. | spikenard, ginger, aafiron, aheplierd’a-purte 
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/raiikilicense, Chian tur|)eiiliiie. of each 

ten drachms; Zedoarj mace, long pepper, of each live cirarhuis ; uroui itic n evl, vtilerian 

jaiee of hvpocistus, storax, npnpunax. gaibn- root.sagapenam, aniHeed, of each three drams ; 

num, opobaisain and castor, of each one ot nee ; catechu, S>. John's wort, ski.iks, of each two 

scordium, cul)ebs, while pepper, carrot seed, ounces {»nd a h/»ir, H^c. iSic. 

bdellium, of each seven drachms ; Celtic Hard, Another of these ahsuid preparations is 

gentian, dittany of Crete, red roses, wild par- composed of seventy-lwo articles. 

aley seed, cardamoms, sweet fennel seeds, j 

Mittens, s. Coarse gloves for the winter ; gloves that cover the arm 
without covering the fingers. 

Mob, V. To harass or overbear by tumult; a term in hunting. 

Mohair, 8. Thread orstufi^ made of camel's or olher hair; an excellent 
article for sporting dresses. 

Mole, .v. A mole is a formless concretion of extravasated Mood, wliicli 
grows into a kind of flesh in the uterus ; a natural spot or discolouration 
of the body ; a mound, a dyke; a little beast that works whilst under 
ground. 

MoLtrdAiCHER, 8. One whose employment is to catch moles. 

Molehill, 8» Hillock thrown up by the mole working underground. 
Mollusca, 5. An order of the class Vermes of Linnaeus. It comprehends 
naked simple animals not included in a shell, but furnished with limbs, 
as snails, star fish, sea urchins, cuttle fish Arc. 

Moon-eyed, a. Having eyes affected hy the revolutions of the moon ; 

dim-eyed, purblind. e 

Moon FISH, $, Moonfish is so called, because the tail fin is shaped like a 
half moon.' 

Moon, 8, A marsh, a fen, a bog, a tract of low and watery ground ; a negro. 
Moorcock, s. The male of the moorhen. 

Mooiuikn, s. a fowl that feeds in the tens, without web feet. 

Moose, 8. A large American deer. They were formerly found in Ireland, 
and tlieir gigantic remains are frequently discovered in the bogs and 
morasses. 

Mop, 8. Pieces of cloth, or locks of wool, fixed to a Jong handle, to clean 
floors, carriages, &c. &c. 

Morass, s. Fen, bog, moor. 

Morbid, a. Diseased, in a state contrary to health. 

Morbidness, 8. State of being diseased. 

Mordant, a Biting, pungent, acrid. 

Moreland, s. A ruoimtainous or hilly country. 

Mortification, s. The state of corrupting or losing the vital qualities, 
gangrene; humiliation, vexation, trouble; to humble, to depress, 
to vex. 

Morillon, (^^nas Glctucion^ Linn.; JLe J^IoTillon^ Buff.) s. An aqua* 
tic bird. 


Bill brown, orange from the nostrils to the 
point, the knob of whith is blach ; it is an 
inch and a half long, rather narrow towards 
the apex ; the nostrils are placed very forward ; 
head browii, cheeks tinged »4ith black; i rides 
straw colour ; a broad white circle round the 
neck, the back part of which is mottled wjhh 
brown ; breast, side of the body, and scapu- 
lar feathers, white, barred with black ; belly 
white; thighs and vent feathers brown andi 
white; inner coverts of the winjgs brown;! 


back and coverts of the wings black, mottled 
with white ; quill feathers and tertials black ; 
secondaries white ; tail rounded and grey ; 
legs and toes yellow brown, with a greenish 
tinge ; webs and claws black. Length one 
foot four inches; breadth, two feet four 
inches ; weight, one pound seven ounces 
'Hiey are generally seen in small docks, 
diving for tneir food, near the shore.— 
Bewtek, 
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Morii.lon, a. For description, see preceding* page. 

Mortar, a. A strong vessel in which materials are broken by being 
pounded with a pestle ; a short wide cannon, out of which bombs are 
tlirown ; cement made of lime and sand with water, and used to join 
stones or bricks. 

Mortise, 8, A hole cut into wood, that another piece may be put into it. 
Mose, a, A plant. 

Moth, a» A small winged insect that eats cloths and hangings ; an even* ' 
ing fishing fly. 

Moult, v. To shed or change the feathers, to lose the feathers. 
Mountain, a, A large hill, a vast piotuberance of the earth. Mountain, a. 
Found on the mountains, as mountain hares, mountain partridges. 
Mountainous, a. Hilly, full of mountains; large as mountains, huge; 
inliabiting mountains. 

Mouse, a. The smallest of all beasts, a little animal haunting houses and 
corn-fields. P^ide Field Mouse. 

Mouth, a. The aperture in the head of any animal at which the food is 
received ; the opening, the entrance ; the instrument of speaking. 
Mouth, V. To chew, to eat; to seize in the mouth; to injure with the 
teeth. 

Mow, a, A loft or chamber where any hny or corn is laid up. 

Mow, u. To cut with a scythe ; to put in a mow. 

Mucilage,#. A slimy or viscous body, a body with moisture sufficient to 
hold it together. 

Mucilage is made by dissolving gum arable cheaply and abundantly obtained from flax- 
in water. There are other cheaper gums, seed, or linseed. Eight ounces infused in 
however, that will answer the same purpose : two or three quarts of boiling water, forms a 
mucilage may be made also from quince good mucilage. — While 
seeds and starch. For internal use it is most | 

Mucilaginous, a. Slimy, viscous, soft with some degree of tenacity. 
Mucous, a. Slimy, viscous. 

Mucus, a. The viscous subsinneo discharged at the nose ; any viscous 
matter. 
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Mud,: 3. The slime at the bottom of stiil wciter; earth well moistened 
ySth water. 

Mue, V, To moult, to change feathers. 

Muffes^ 0. To cover from the weather ; to blindfold ; to conceal * to 
involve, to hood a hawk. 

Mule, An animal generally between a he-ass and a mare, or between a 
horse and a she-ass. 

'These useful and hardy animals are the ' put their hind -feet together, but a little for- 
offspring of the horse and ass, or ass and , ward, as if they were going to lie down. In 
mare ; those produced between the two last j this attitude, havihg taken as it were, a 
are esteemed the best, as the mule is observed survey of the road, they slide down with the 
to paituke less of the male than of the fe- swiftness of a meteor. In the mean time, 
male parent : yet it is a general remark, that all that the rider has to do, is to keep him- 
they almost always inherit, in some degree, self fast on the saddle without checking the 
the obstinacy of the parent ass, though it rein, for the least motion is sufficient to dis- 
must be confessed that this vice is height- order the equilibrium of the mule, in which 
tned by their being injudiciously broke in. case they both unavoidably perish. But their 
Savoy produces very large mules, but the address in this rapid descent is truly wonder- 
finest are bred in Spain. They are chiefly ful, for in their swiftest motion, when they 
used in eountrles where there are rocky and seem to have lost all government of them- 
Btony roads, as about the Alps and Pyre- selves, they follow exactly the different 
nees, fee. Great numbers of them are kept windings of the road, as if they had pre- 
in these places i they are usually black, and viously settled in their mind the route they 
are strong, well-made, and large, being were to follow, and had taken every precau- 
mostly bred out of flne Spanish mares. — tion for their safety. 

Hiey are sometimes fifteen or sixteen hands In these journeys the natives place them- 
high, and a good one of this kind is worth selves along the sides of Uie mountains, and 
fifty or sixty pounds. No creature is so pro- holding by the roots of the trees, animate 
per for carrying large burdens, or more sure- the beasts with shouts, and encourage them 
footed. They are much stronger for draught to persevere. Some mules, •'^fter being long 
than our horses ; often os thick-sct as our used to such travelling, acauire a kind of 
dray-horses, and will travel for several reputation for their safety and skill, and their 
months together, with six or eight hundred value rises in proportion to their fame, 
we^ht on their backs. The Roman ladies had equipages drawn by 

The mule far excels the horse for travelling j^mules, as appears from the medals of Julia 
in a mountainous country, the former being and Agrippa, and at this day, in Spain, the 
able to tread securely, where the latter can carriages of the nobility, and even of princes, 
hardly stand. Their manner of going down the are usually drawn by them. We are assured 
precipices of the Alps, the Andes, &c,, is that M. de Thou, first president of the par- 
very extraordinary. In these passages, on one liament, had the fourth coach in France, in 
side are steep eminences, and on the other 150.5, till which time every body todo to 
frightful abysses, and as they generally follow court and parliament on mules, * * 

the direction of the mountain, the road, in- , The progeny between the pheasant and the 
stead of lying on a level, forms at every little j common fowl, are necessarily mules, as pro- 
distance, deep declivities of several hundred , ceeding from different species, although of 
yards downward. These can be descended ' the same genus. They may be obtained 
only by mules, and these animals seem sen- with some little difficulty, which they scarce- 
sible or the danger, and the caution that is ly repay, as being neither an improvement in 
to be used in such descents. When they form nor goodness of the flesh. It is recom- 
oome to the edge of one of these precipices, mended, as the best method, to confine a 
they stop, without being checked by the cock-pheasant half grown with two pullets of 
rider, and if he inadvertently attempts to the same age, either game, bantam, or com- 
spur them on, they continue immoveable, mon, as may be desired ; of to make a house 
apparently ruminating on the danger that lies tor common hens in a pheasant preserve 
liefbrethem, and preparing themselves for near home, where they will soon associate 
the encounter. They not only attentively with the pheasants, and be trodden by the 
liewthe road, but tremble and snort at the cocks. Hybrids, or. mules, between the 
danger. Having prepared for the descent, pheasant and black grouse, have l^en occa- 
they place their forefeet in a posture as if sionally found on the moors.— 'Xe Keux— 
they were stopping themselves, they then , Moubray* 

Mullet, a. A sea fish. 

The mullet is found in great plenty on I haunts those small bays that have inflnxes of 
aavoral of our sandy coasts, an J, in partioular | freak water ; they are very cunning, and when 
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lurroamled with a net, tlie whole shoal fre- poles across the entrance of the cove. The 
quenilv escapes bj' leapinir over it ; for wliei nets were then extended along these uprights, 
one takes tbe> lead, the others are sute t< and aUo scoured hriniy to the holtoni of !he 
follow. ^ sjiars : the lower pin of she net is kept M])ori 

They come in great shoals into the rivers the bottom by a row of stones, and the remain* 
with the tide during the summer, aii^l keep der laid flat upon the sands. With the i!ow- 
rooting, like l\pKS, in the sand or mud, ieav. tide the Hsh pass over the prostrate net, and 
ing their traces in the form of large round run along the estuary ; at high water the 
holes ; but return back when the water ebbs, bnoy.rones are raised and secured to the up- 
never stopping In the rivers. They are some- right poles ; with the assistance of a boat the 
thing like the dace in shape, yet much whole is ellected in a few minutes, and a nct- 
thicker; the head is almost square and flat work barrier efl'ectually cuts oil' the retreat 
on the top ; the nose blunt ; lips thick ; they of all within. When the ebb of tide com. 
have no teeth, only the upper-lip is a litilo mcnces, the mullet begins to retire,, and 
rough, as is also the tongue ; between the when they discover (hat their egress is oh. 
eves and mouth is a hard callus ; the pupil of structed, their attempts to eiVect a passage 
tfie eye is black, encircled with a small are both consta|| and curious— now rumiitig 
silveryMine ; ihe colour of the hack is dusky, down (he nets^rying for a broken mesh by 
varied with blue and green ; the sides silvery, which to force an aperture — now with a bolH 
marked with broad, dusky, parallel lines, spring endeavouring to cl^r the buoy-ropes, 
reaching from bead to tail, which is much and, even after repeated fIRlures, leaping at 
forked ; the scales are large atid deciduous, it again, and again. The last efl'ort is direct- 
and are also upon the covers of the gills and ed to the bottom, b t there the heavy stones 
head, and extend as far as tlt#nosirils. The resist every attempt to dislodge ihetn, and 
largest are nearij half a yard long, and the deserted by the treift^erous water, the mullet 
flesh is excellent. y' are left upon the bare sands. * > ♦ 

Although the mullet are generally first The general length of the common mallet 
seen here in the month of June, from the (mnyil) is from twelve to eig^en inches, 
wetness of this summer the shoals are later in When used immediately. aftmBiing takeo^ 
their appearanca than usual. Mullet are the lish is excellent ; oarriaMV^even for a 
taken in draii^ht-nets like salmon, but on short distance, injures it. Dr. Blotch ra- 
this coast a dillereut mode of lislung is pur. commends oil and lemon.jaiceto be used with 
sued. The shoals in hot weather run in with it at table. Vinegar, with parsley and melted 
the tide, and after remaining on the shores batter, is better — '* probatum est.” 
and estuaries during flood they return with e e e 

the ebbing water. ^ The folloiving met hod we ^ This fish is sometimes preseyved by saTU 
employed in our fishing to-day: being pro- ing; and from its spawn an inferior kind of 
vided with a suflioient quantity of herring, caviar, called hotargOf is prepared* by ositig' 
nets, and a number of spars and poles, we the common process of oaring and drying.^ 
selected, at low water, a sandy creek for oar Wild Sports, 
operations, and commenced erecting a line ofl 

Multiparous, a. Bringing many at a birth 
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, 9* Ale brewed with wheat. 

Munorel, 5. Anything generated between different kinds ; anything 
partaking of the (fCialities of different causes or parents. 

MuN'OREii, a. Generated between different natures, haseborn, degenerate. 
Munition, Ammunition ; materials for w^ar, 

Muriafks, Combinations of muriatic acid, with alkalres,' earths, or 
metals. 

Muriate of Ammomaf commonly named i Muriate of Otpper, — A solution of verdi- 
crude sal ammoniac,— When dissolved in gris in muriatic acid or spirit of salt. A 
vinegar, it has been been found a useful mild caustic, and diluted occasionally with 
application for spleuts when in a state of water. 

inllamraation. Muriate of Soda. — Common salt, or the 

M»iriate of ammonia, salt emj)loyed with food. This is an cxcel- 

powdered - 2 dr. leht tatativc for cattle, and, in small doses, 

Vinegar - - 1 o/. promotes digestion. Mow-burnt hay, or 

Alcohol - - 1 oz. bad hay of any kind, is made more palatable 

M ater - - 2 oz. -Mix, to horses and cattle by being moistened with 

MnnaU of Antimony, or Hutter of Anti, water in which a small quantity of salt has 
montj.—h. strong and useful caustic, cm- ' been dissolved, and it is, perhaps, rendered 
ployed by smitlis, in canker, punctured more easy of digestion also. — White,! 
wounds from picking up a nail, bruises of ■ 
the foot, &G. 

Mui<hy,«. Dark, cloudy, wanting light. 

Mukkey, rt. Darkly red. 

Mum, s. a tribe of order Glires, and class Mammalia. In h are included 
the common rat and mouse, Norway rat, musk rat, &c. &c, 

MvscADtN B, jr. A kind of sweet grape, sweet wine. 

Muscle, tV. A bivalve shell-fish. 

.Muscovy, Cairo, Guinea, or Indian Duck (Anas moscXnfui, Limit.: 
ic Canard Musqup, Buff.) 9, 



— secies is much larger than the com- head is rather tufted or crested, and black ; 

• ®®aspring about two feet in length, the cheeks, throat, and fore part of the neck» 
1 be bill IS two inches long; the tip and nos- white, irregularly marked with black; the 
trils orown; the other pai^s of it red, as is , belly, from the breast to the thighs, white, 
also the red warty skin wbmh joins its base, I The general colour of the.rest of the plumage 
aaatiUTOunds the eyes. The crown of the | is deep brown, darkest, and glossed with 
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ffreen on the bac1c» rump* quills, and tail ; the head as it does in the male * she is also of 
the two outside feathers of the latter, and a less size. 

the first three of the former, are white : the Tliese birds have obtained the name of 
•egs and feet are red, short, and thick. This is Musk Duck from their mu^ky smell, which 
the general appearance of the musk duck ; but, arises from the liquor secreted in the glands 
as it is domesticated in almost every coun- on the rump. They are a thriving and pro- 
it varies very much, like all other birds lihc species, and their flesh, whicii is highly 
in that state. In the female, the bare warty flavoured, is by many very much esteemed, 
or camnculated skin which is spread from They will associate with the common ducks ; 
the bill over the eyes, is of a much duller and instances are not wanting of their pro- 
red, and does not cover so large a portion of ducing a mixed breed. — Bewick, 

Muscular, a. Performed by muscles. 

Musk, a. A very powerful perfume ; it is procured from a kind of Indian 
goat. 

Muskbt, a, A soldier’s gun ; a male hawk of a small kind. 

Musketeer, s, A soldier whose weapon is his musket 
Mubketoon, oba, A blunderbuss, a shortgun of a large bore. 

Musun, a. A fine stuff made of cotton. 

Mussel, a. A fish inhabiting two shells, from which, in some seas, pearls 
are often obtained. It is found in large beds adhering to other bodies 
by a long silky beard. 

Must, a. The unfermented juice of the grape. 

Mustard, a, A plant. 

Musty, a. Mouldy, spoiled with damp, moist and fetid ; stale. 

Mute, a. Silent, not vocal, not having the use of voice. 

Mute, s. The excrement of hawks. 

Mute, e. To dung as birds. 

Mutton, s. The flesh of sheep dressed for food ; a sheep. 

MuzELE,e. The mouth of any thing; a fastening fqr the mouth w.hich 
hinders to bite ; a contrivance to prevent a horse from eating hay or 
litter. 

Muzzle, v. To secure the mouth. 

MvoPY.e. Shortness of sight. 

Myrkh, 5. A precious kind of gum. Myrrh is Sometimes used in vete- 
rinary practice. The tincture is a favourite remedy with grooms and 
farriers, for recent wounds. The dose of myrrh is from one or tvvo to 
three drachms. 

Myrus, s, a species of sea-serpent. 

Myrtle, s. A genus of plants, including the allspice, and many otner 
valuable spice trees. The myrtle was anciently held sacred toV'enus. 
Myrtle-bekry. a. The fruit of the myrtle. 

Mytilitb, s. A petrified mussel shelf. 

MyxoV|#. A fish of the mullet kind. 
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Nail, 9. The horny substance at the ends of the fingers and toes ; the 
talons of birds and beasts ; a spike of metal by which things are fastened 
together; a stud, a boss; a kind of measure, two inches and a quarter. 
Nape, s. The joint of the neck behind. 

Narcotic, a. Producing torpor, or stupefaction. 

•Narks, s. The hawk’s nostrils. 

Narrow, a. Not broad or wide. 

Narrow-heels, 9 , A disease in horses. 

Chronic lameness may exist in various de- employed with a view to open the heels ; 
grees, and, in the early stages of ihe disorder, but of course they have never done any good, 
a horse may do considerable work, by paring either in the way of prevention or cure, 
his feet properly, and keeping them cool and The hoof has been all rasped away, and the 
moist ; oy paring the soles, putting on a horse turned to grass until a new hoot has 
wide hollow shoe, and keeping them stopped grown do\vn of a proper form, but it has 
with tar ointment. By such management never done any good. That cruel operation 
the progress of the disease may be retarded, . of tearing oft’ the sole, technically termed 
and the horse much relieved ; but it can drawing the sole, was formerly practised for 
never be cured. Most commonly the dis- it, but is now, 1 trust, completely discon- 
ease gradually gets worse, and at length the tinned, dn short, every thing that human 
horse become unfit for every kind of work, ingenuity can devise has been tried, but 
At this period the horse is generally blistered nothing has ever been found to cure this 
or ftred, and turned to grass. But this dhsorder. 1 believe at this time all veteri- 
never does any good ; shoes with claws, or narians agree in the opinion of its being 
baages and screws, have been proposed, and absolutely incurable. — Blaine* 

'Native, a. Produced by nature, not artificial ; natural, such as is ac- 
cording to nature ^ conferred by birth ; pertaining to the time or place 
of birth, original. 
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Natural, a. Produced or effected by nature. 

The natural fly delights in hovenng over warm weather, when the water is low and 
the stream, and performs it with that ease clear ; and ia best in small rivers and brooks, 
and beauty, which cannot be attained with '^bere the angler can keep more out of sight 
the artificial, but the former often drowns tbiu*. near large waters, that arc much ex- 
when tired of making its airy evolutions, it posed. He must have a long rod, as before 
is then the latter best resembles it, and as a described for artificial fly fishing ; the line 
drowned fly is the artificial one taken by the fine for nearly the whole length of it (which 
fish, no art being able to make that play upon is not to exceed three fourths of that of the 
the water like the living one. rod), with a fine short shanked hook, in size 

This way of angling is chiefly adapted to proportioned to the baits. 

Nave, The middle part of the wheel in which the axle moves; the 
middle part of the church ‘distinct from the aisles or wii%s. 
Naveloall, s. Naveljjran is a bruise on the top of the thine of the back, 
behind the saddle, right against the navel. 

Nkap, a. Low, decrescent. 

Neat, .v. Black cattle, oxen ; a cow or ox. 

Neat’s- FOOT Oil, la extracted from the feet of oxen, &c. ; it i.s used 
in lubricating stiff joints, old sprains, &,c., and is ah excellent prestw- 
vative of harness and leather, 

Nkb, s. Nose, beak, month. In Scotland, the bill of a bird. 

Nebula.#. It is applied to appearances like a cloud in the human body, 
as to films upon the eye. 

Neck, #. The* part between the neck and the body ; a long narrow part. 

The neck should form from the head to distinctive sexual mark, and hence less to bo 
the withers, An elegant but moderate curve, depended on. Now and then, the neck is 
with which it should unite with a very arched downwards, whi(di is called ewe- 
Dioderate depression only ; while its under necked. When the deformity is considcra- 
surface ought to be but very slightly incur- ble, it prevents the head from being carried 
vated, and should enter the chest rather in its true angle ; instead of which, the nose, 
above the point of his shoulders. A large from being projected upwards and forwards, 
prominent wind-pipe adds to the perfection has occasioned such horses to be called 
of the lower surface of the neck. In point stargazers ; to remedy which, it is usual to 
of length, it is of consequence that the neck draw the head down by a martingal. In the 
be duly proportibned. The long neck, when horse, as well as in all the grazing tribes, 
thin withal, seldom presents a firm or pro- the length of the well proportioned neck is 
per resistance against the pressure of the such, that, adding to it the angle resulting 
bit. When, on the contrary, the neck is too i from the head, the length of both is equal to 
short, the head is frequently ill placed, and | the height of the shoulders from the ground, 
the lever in the hand of the rider will be also j It may not, also, be amiss to mention, that, 
too short. Such necks are often likewise - in the purchase of a horse, it is prudent to 
weighty, and overloaded with flesh* It is observe whether the upper part of the neck 
evident, also, that such cannot be reined up bears any marks of a tight collar having 
without danger of suffocation ; and it is been worn ; when such an appearance docs 
seldom that a short-necked horse is speedy. 1 exist, it commonly arises either from a strap 
When the upper surface of the neck is thick , worn to prevent the action of crib-biting, or 
and heavy, it is a very strong presumption : such a horse is apt to unloose himself, 
of a sluggish disposition, particularly in J which is almost an unequal defect, — Blaitie, 
geldings and mares. In stallions, it is a 

Needle^ #. A small instrument pointed at one end lo pierce cloth, and 
perforated at tlie other to receive the thread ; the small steel bar which 
in the mariner’s compass, stands reg^ularly north and south. 

Neigh, v . To utter the voice of a horse. 

Neigh, i. The voice of a horse. 

Nerve, #. The nerves are the organs of sensation passing from the brafa 
to all parts of the body ; it is used by the poets for sinew or tendon. 
jfmro t omj frn — A question has arisen how far | a horse that Las undergone the op«ratia« ni 
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the division of the nerve of the lejr, and has 
recovered from the lameness with which he 
was before a il'ected, and stands his work well, ^ 
may be considered to be sound. In our opi> | 
iiion there cannot be a doubt about the inaU ‘ 
ter. Does the ojteration ofueurotoiny render 
a horse as oaoable of work as he was before 
he hecHiiie attected with the disease on account 
of which, and to relieve him from the torture 
of which, the nerve was divided ? Is the ope* 
lutioii of neurotomy so invariably followed hy 
cnpability, and continued capability of ordi- 
lary and even extraordinary work, that they 
may regularly be considered us cause and ef- 
fect ? 'J’he most strenuous defenders of the 
nerve operaliun cai^ot allirm this. They can 
only say tiial they partially succeed in almost 
every fair case, — that they perfectly succeed 
in the majority of cases; hut they cannot de- 
ny that the horse will batter and bruise that 
foot, when lie has lost sensation in it, wliicb 
should have been tenderly used; tliat even 
the hoof will sometimes be lost, after opera- 
lions performed with the greatest judgment ; 
that the lameness will sometimes return, after 
the animal has gone sound, one, two, or three 
years ; and that, tafler all, (here is a little un- 
pleasantness, and even uusafeness in the action 
of the horse, from the peculiar manner in which 
the foot meets the ground when its feeling is 
destroyed ; and that the horse is more liable 
to accidents, for be will travel on without 
warning his rider of the evil, after a piece of 
^Ihs 8 has penetrated his foot, or a stone lias 
iisiiiuated itself between the sole and the shoe , 
and thus irreparable mischief will be done, I 


before the cause t.. .. . .... sildy be detected. 
A horse on whom this openition has been per- 
formed may be improved — may cease to be 
lame, mav go well for many tears ; but there 
is no certainty of bis continuing to do so, and 
be is unsound. * ♦ » 

Potef,— These, as well as the omens of 
death walclies, dicaiii.s, Cvc., arc lur the most 
part founded upon some accidt ntHl coinciden- 
ces ; but spilling of salt oii uu uiicoinuntn oc- 
casion may, us I have known it, arise from a 
disposition to 'ipoplext, siiowii by hm iiiuipi. 
cut tuinibiicss of the hand, and may be a fatal 
syniptoiii ; and persons dispirited by bad 
omens sometimes prepare the way for evil for- 
tune, fur conlidence in success is a great iiieuns 
of ensuring it. 

I knew a man of very high dignity, who 
was exceedingly moved by these omens, and 
who never went out sliootiiig without a hit- 
terids claw fastened to his button-hole by a 
riband. sr » ♦ ♦ 

Uiidur these circumstances a man aiusl 
either pick bis shots, or occasionally iiuns, 
though his gun be every time held straight. 
I venture to say there is no sportsman living 
who has not been known to miss the fairest 
shots, and there are wry few but now and 
then in a season, will slioyt badly for a wliola 
day. It stands to reason when the most skil- 
ful may become for a time unnerved for shoot- 
ing by ill health, oppression of mind, one 
oigbt’s debauch, or anything that will operate 
on the temper or nerves. — T/te Horsa- Sir 
Humphry Davy —Hawkvt . 


Nest, s. The bed formed by the bird for incubation ; any place where 
insects are prodticed ; an abode ; boxes of drawers, little conveniences. 

Nest, v . To build nests. pde NlDlFlCAriON. 

Nestegg, 8 ^ An egg left in the nest to keep the hen from forsaking it. 

Nestlk, V , To bouse, as in a nest ; to cherish, as a bird her young. 

Nestling, s . A bird taken out of the ne.si. 

Net, 6'« A texture woven with large interstices or meshes, used for taking 
fish and birds. Game is frequently thus poached, and to the smaller 
kinds, particularly snipes, the net is very destructive, * 


The snipe net seems to he the most destruc- 
tive, and is used with great success in Ire- 
land, as follows : it niii.st be about half as long 
again as the partridge-iiet, with the ineahe.s 
much biuailer, and not quite so deep; two 
strong men hold each end of the net, and run 
down the wind with it, as fast as possible, 
having not time even to look where they are 
g‘ ing, as they must constantly mind the wet, 
to see when a bird strikes it, that they may 
let it fall, by which means they secure these 
birds ; they get, of course, very severe falls, 
from the attention they are obliged to pay to 
the net, but are amply repaid, it being no un- 
common circumstance fur them to take one or 
two hundred brace, in a very few hours (es- 
pecially if the day is dark and windy, which 
i£ the most favourable time for both gun and 


net). The top part of the net gets so forward, 
that by the time the snipe perceives it, and 
rises, on striking the lower part of it, he is 
secured. One netted snipe is worth twenty 
that are shot. » * * 

Anecdote of Netting iVw/pe.v.— Visionary in 
the extreme were many of tlie devices which 
ciiteredinlo his head in regard to compassing 
the wild fowl, that resorted hither in aston- 
ishing abundance ; in two only of those which 
he put into execnlioii was be successful ; 
namely with the talking hare, and the snipe 
net. Of his numberless expeditions with tue 
latter, one is worthy of recital. It was at the 
close of a cold winter’s day, when John and 
an attendant sailed forth from Greuton for the 
moor, anticipating much sport, as the wind 
and the oomplexioo of the evening seemed 
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pttrtfeoUrljr favoara^e ; moreorer they aooii 
aatfiABtarod f hail. storm, which made the 
birds lie to their perfect satisfaotioii. 

They had at length taken a quantity of 
snipes, and were thinking about returning, 
when something struck the net with unusual 
force, and struggled so, that the poles were 
with didicuUy kept to the ground. What have 
we here, said the attendant, calf, sheep, hog, 


dog, or goat ? It is the d — 1, I believe, re« 
plied JoTin, and if we can but bold him fast, 
we shall have made a tolerable night’s work 
of it. The net had enclosed a goose of a coarse 
dun-coloured plumage no one knew what sort 
of a goose it was, but it was allowed to be the 
largest atpiaiic bird, the hooperexcepted, ever 
taken on King’s Sedginoor. — ThornhiU — 
Sporliny Anecdotes. 


Network, s , Anythin^^ resembling tlie work of a net. 
Neurology, s . A (Jescription of the nerves. 
Neurotomy, s . Vide Nerve. 

Newfoundland Dog, (fianis Sensilis)^ s. 


In a state of purity, siid iincontaininated by I 
«i mixture of any inferior race, this is certainly 
the noblest pf the canine tribe. His great 
size and strength, and niajestic look, convey 
to the mind a sort of awe, if not fear, but which 
is quickly dispelled when we examine the pla- 
oid serenity and the mild expressive intelli- 
gence of his countenance, showing at once that 
ferocity is no part of his disposition. 

The full-sized Newfoundland dog from the 
nose to the erjd of the tail measures about six 
feet and a half, the length of the tail being 
two feet \ from the one fore foot to the other, 
over the sbouhlers, live feet eight inches ; 
^irth behind the shoulders three feet four 
inches ; round the head, across the ears, two 
feet ; round tlpi upper part of the fore leg, ten 
inches ; length of the head, fourteen inches; 
and his feet are webbed, liy wbicb means he 
can swim with great ease. He is covered 
with lung shaggy hair, has feathered legs, and 
an extremely villous tuil, which is curvilinear. 

This dug is but of recent introduction into 
this country from the island whose name he 
bears, and may be considered as a distinct 
race. 1 cannot agree with some naturalists 
who bold the opinion that the Siberian, Lap- 
land, and Iceland dogs are from the same stock 
as the Newfoundland, because the formation 
of the head in this last is very ditlWent, and 
his muzzle, though long, is not nearly so acute 
as in the others ; he also dill'ers materially 
in his shape, but more especially in the length 
of his body. 

This dog is not remarkable for symmetry 
of form, or in the setting on of his legs, 
whence kis motion is somewhai awki^ardand 
loose, andcoasequeutly he isnot dietinguished 
for speed, — a defect which might be remedied 
by breeding, were an improvement in that 
particular thought desirable. 

The Newfoundland dog is docile t(^ a very 
great degreee, and nothing can exceed his af- 
fection. Naturally athletic and active, he is 
ever eager to be employed, and seems delight- 
ed to perform any little ottioe required of him. 
Natuve has given him a great share of emu- 
lation, and hence to be surpassed or overcome 
ia to him the occasion of great pain. Active 
OB every amergency, be is the friend of all, 
and is naturally without the least disposition 
to qnarrol with oibsr animals. He seldom or 


never olTers offence, buVlvill not receive a 
insult or Injury with impunity. Such is the 
capacity of his understanding, that he can he 
taught almost everything which man can in- 
culcate, and of which his own strength and 
frame are capable. His sagacity can only be 
exceeded by his energies, and he perseveres 
with nnabated ardour in whatever shape lie 
is employed, and while he has a hope of suc- 
cess he will never slacken in his eflbrts to 
attain it. The amazing pliability of his tem- 
per peculiarly (its him for the use of man, and 
he never shrinks from any service which may 
be required of him, but undertakes it with an 
ardour proportionate to the diflicnlty of its 
execution. Taking a singular pride in being 
employed, he will carry a stick, a basket, or a 
bundle, for miles in hismouib, and to deprive 
him of any of these is more than a stranger 
could accom|>lish with safety. 

Sagacity and a peculiar faithful attachment 
to the liuinaii species are characteristics luse- 
parable from this dog, and hence he is ever on 
the alert to ward off from his master every 
impending danger, and to free him from every 
peril to vniicb he may be exposed. He is 
endowed with an astonishing degree of cou- 
rage, whether to resent an insult or to defend 
his friends, even at the risk of his own life. 

Habitually inclined to industrious employ- 
ment, such dogs are as useful to the settlers 
of the coast from which they are brought, as 
our ponies and galloways are to us. It is easy 
to accustom them to daily labour, yroni 
three to five of them are harnessed to a sledge 
or other vehicle, containing a load of wood or 
lumber, amounting to twenty or thirty stone, 
which they steadily draw for miles with ease. 
This they do without the aid of a driver, when 
they are acqnainted with the road, and having 
delivered their burden, they return home to 
their master, and receive as a reward for 
their labour their accustomed food, which 
generally consists of dried fish, of which they 
are said to be extremely fond. The qualifi- 
cations of this dog are extensive indeed ; as 
a keeper or defender of the boose, he is far 
more intelligent, more powerful, and more to 
be depended upon than the mastilf, and has 
of late years been much substituted for him 
in England ; indeed be may with great pro- 
priety entirely tu|>ersede ihmi breed. As m 
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watch dog, and for hia services upon naviga- 
ble rivers, none can compete with him ; and 
various sportsmen have introduced him into 
tiie field as a pointer with great success, his 
kind disposition and sagacity rendering his 
training an easj task. 

The usual fate of other fine dogs attends 
this generous race among us ; they are too 
often degraded and degenerated hy inferior 
crosses, which with so noble an animal should 
be avoided every possible means. 

At the cuiiiinenceitieiit of the action which 
took place between the Nymph and Cleopatra, 


during the late war, there was a large New* 
foundland dog ,on (board the former vesael, 
which the moment the firing began ran from 
below deck, in spite of the endeavours of the 
men to keep him down, and climbing up into 
the main-chaina he there kept up a continual 
barking, and exhibited the most violent rage 
during the whole of the engagement. 

When the Cleopatra struck, he was among 
the foremost to board her, and there waikea 
up and down the decks, seemingly conscious 
ot the victory he had gained. 


Newt, 5. Eft, small lizard. 

Nibble, v. To b!te by little at a time^ to eat slowly ; to bite as a fish 
does the bait ; not to bite sportingly. 

Nick, A notch cut in anything ; in hazard, a winning throw. 

Nick, v. To hit, to touch luckily; to cut in nicks or notches; to suit, 
as tallies cut in nicks ; a term at hazard ; to shorten a horse’s tail. 


The operation of nicking is thus performed. 
The side line is put on tlie horse, or ^some 
deem it more prudent to cast him, and that 
precaution we should he disposed to reconi-<| 
mend. The hair at the end of the tail is 
securely tied together for the purpose of 
afterwards attaching a weight to it. The 
operator then grasps the tail in his hand, and 
lifting it up, fet-ls fur the centre of one of the 
bones (the proiiiiiieiices at the extremities 
will guide him to this), from two to four 
niches from the root of the tail, according to 
tiie size of the horse. Hu then with a sharp 
knife divides the muscles deep from the edge 
of the tail on one side to the centre, and con- 
liiiuiiig the incision across the hone of the 
tail, he makes it as deej) on the other side. 
One cuiilinued incision, steadily, yat rapidly, 
made, will uccuiiiplish this. If it be a blood 
horse tins will he suliicieiit. For a hunter, 
two iiicisiuus are usually made, the second 
being about two inches below the first, and 
likewise as nearly as possible in the centre of 
one of the bones ; the reason of which is, that 
the incision, in order perfectly to divide the 
muscles that bring down the tai'I, must not be 
so deep, as, in the tieiglibourliood of a joint, 
to eiKiunger the wounding of the ligaineiit 
which tiC' (he hones together, or the substance 
wincli is 1.1 lei posed between the joiNts, and 
thus hy destroying the joint to render the 
tail duiormed. 


On a hackney, or cocktail, a third incision 
is made ; for fashion has decided that his tail 
shall be atill more elevated and curved. Two 
incisions only are made in the tail of a mare, 
and the second not very deep. 

When the second incision is made, somo 
fibres of the muscles hetw*een the first and 
second incisions will project into the wounds, 
and which must be removed with a pair of 
curved scizzors. The same must he dona 
with the projecting portions from betwei-a 
the second and third incisions ; and th 
wounds should be carefully examined to' 
ascertain that the muscles have been equalb 
divided on each side, otherwise the tail wi\. 
he carried awry. This being done, pledgets 
of tuw must be introduced deeply into each 
gap, and cnniined, hut not too tightly, by a 
bandage. A very profuse bleeding will alone 
justify any tightness of bandage; and the ill 
consequences which have resulted from re- 
iiicking are mainly attributable to the un- 
necessary force which is used in coiiliniug 
these pledgets. Even if the bleeding, imme. 
diately after the operation, should have been 
very great, the roller must be loosened in two 
or three hours, otherwise swelling and intlam- 
matiun, or death, may possibly ensue, 
Tweiiiy*four hours after the operatiou, the 
bandagfl must be quite removed; and then, 
ail that is necessary, so far as the healing of the 
wounds is concerned, is to keep them clean. 


Nir)E,5. A brood, as a nide of pheasants. 

NiDiFiCATiON, s. The act of building* nests. 

It is curious to observe with what different' the sand or earth, wbiob is serpentine, hon- 
degrees of architectonic skill Providence zontal, and about two feet deep. At the 
has endowed birds of the same genus, and inner end of this burrow does this bird deposit, 
so nearly correspondent in their general mode in a good degree of safety, her rude nest, oon- 
ofiite ; for while the swallow and the bouse sisting of hue grasses and feathers, usually 
man 111 discover the greatest address in rais> ! goose feathers, very artificially laid together, 
log and securely fixing crusts or shells of, Perseverance will accomplish any thing: 
loam as cutuibula for their young, the bank ; though at first one would do disinclined to 
BArtiii^leretMrates a round and regular hole in l^lieve that this weak bird, with her aofi and 
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tender bill and dawn, akoold ever be able to { foresight and rerum prudentia to a aimpie 
oore tbe hlubborn sandbank without entirely | bird. May not tite cause of tbo latebrw being 
disabling herself; yet with these feeble in- ‘ left uniiiiished, arise from their meeting Iz, 
struiucnu have I seen a pair of them make those phccs with strata too harsh, hard, and 
great despatch : and could remark how tiiiich solid, ior their purpose, whirh they relin- 
they had scoped that da\ by the Iresh sand qiiisb, ami go to a frcHli spot that works more 
which ran down the bank, and was of h dif- Irceiy 1 t)r tnuy licy not in other places fall 
ferent colour iVoin that which lay loose and in with a soil nmoli too loose and moulder, 
bleached in the sun. ing, liable to founder, and threatening to 

In wrhal sp.'ice of time these little artists uverwheiiii tliciii and their labours? 
are able to mine and llnisli these cavities 1 One thing is reinarkahie - that, after some 
have never hecii al ie to discover, for reasons 'years, the old holes are forsaken and new 
given above: but it would ho a matter | ones bored; perhaps because the old hahi- 
worthy of oliscrvalioii, where it fulls in the ' tatioiis grow foul ami fetid from long use, or 
way of any naturalist to make his remarks, because they may so abound with tleas, as to 
This I have often lukeii notice of, that .several become unieiianiahle. This species of swa!- 
Iioles of dillercnt depths arc left unfuiislied low, moreover, is strangely annoyed witU 
at (he end of summer, 'fo imagine that llcas ; and we have seen fleas, hsd fleas, 
these beginnings were intentiomdlv made in ( l*ulex irritans,) swarming at the mouths of 
onicr to he in the greater forwiirdncss for | these holes, Kke bees on the stools of their 
next spring, is allowing perhaps too much j hives. — Sdbonie. 

Nightckow, s. a bird tliiit cries in the 
NlCi JIT- FISHING, 

Night-fishing Is carried <»n when the river . torch-light, and galled by the plunderer, 
is low, and the night moonless. The poaelicr, Nluiidreds of the breeding lish are unnualljr 
with a gall' and torch, selecis sonic gravelly thus destroyed; ami altiiough the greater 
ford — for there, hy^a law of nature, the .salmon fisheries may he tolerably protected, it ia 
resort, to funti beds in the stream, wherein impossible to secure the mountaio streaiut 
to deposit their ova ; and they cunliiiuc work- from dcpredalion. — Wild Uports, 
ing oil the sam^, until they are discovered by 

Nightingale, A bird that sings in the night with remarkable nieledy. 

One of the finest songsters of the feathered sang worth any thing ; the year before last I 
race, generally visiting us, about London, the turned it out, and it continued in the gar- 
beginning of Anril ; in Somersetshire it sel- dens round the bouse until it left the country 
doin arrives till the middle or latter end of in autumn ; it returned back to the same 
that month, and sometimes not till the begin- place last spring, where 1 recognised it by 
uing of May ; Devonshire, and Cornwall, and Us bad song, and it continued about the 
some other counties, it does not visit at all : same place ail the summer, and bred up a 
it generally leaves us again the beginning of nest of young ones. A female that I had 
September. Its song, when wild, is very tine, also been keeping for bix years, to see if she 
but lasts but a few weeks ; to have it in the would breed, i also turned out with him, but 
greatest perfection is to have a good bird in a whether she came back and was partner iu 
cage, where, if it be a very kindly one, it will the nest 1 cannot say, as 1 had no mark to 
begin singinglthe beginning of December, and know her by : this female 1 kept four years, 
continue till June. 1 had a very tine one and it never attempted to sing ; the fifth 
that only left off singing the latter end of year it sang frequently, a pretty soft night- 
June last; it began again a little in Septein- in gale’s note. 1 have found that the case 
her, and the 1st of December it was in full with several female birds ; they do not sing 
song, and continued to sing through the till they become aged ; but it is not a gene- 
whole of the month, and nearly all day long, ral rule, as 1 have had a female willow wren 
as tine as if at Midsummer, and would have that sang when quite young, 
continued on had not the frost set in so se- I treat my uiglitingalss in exactly the same 
vere ; when singing in a cage none of the soft manner as the before-mentioned birds, which 
notes are lost, they are all heard quite clear, is at voi'iauce with the bird-fanciers’ m|^thod, 
which is not the case when heard in the who feed them on grated beef and e^, and 
woods or hedges. German paste ; but 1 have never heard of 

The best way to be certain of a good night- any thing being kept many years on that 
ing^e is to get one that is just caught in food : the German paste 1 do not approve of 
spring ; for there is no dependence on a young at all, as the maw-seeds, honey, sugar, and 
Jne bred up from the nest, or a young such out of the way iugredienis, 1 am con- 
orancher, except it be kept with a good old vinced must be very injurious to their health, 
bird, to learn its proper notes from ; a young The best thing to keep them in good health 
one being apt to catch all it hears, good or and spirits, is to give them as much insect; 
oad, and to be deficient of many of its iiatu- food as possible, and there are scarcely any 
jnd ones. 1 had one three years, and it never insects they will refuse, except the commoa 
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earth-worm and the hairy caterpillars ; they all the birds of this tribe are so fond of^ aa 
are particularly fond of ants and their eggs, the young larvee in fhe combs of waspa and 
for which they will leave any other food ; hornets — they will even cat them when they 
tney are also very partial to all sorts of become winged. 1 have, when a boy, Icept 
smooth caterpillars, earwigs, crickets, grass* nightingales, blackcaps, the giuiter petty- 
hoppers, cockroaches, common maggots, chaps, and whitethroats, for two months f.t 
and meal-worms ; but there is nothing that I a time, on nothing else. — White of Selborm. 


Nimble, a. Quick, active, ready, speedy, lively, expeditious. 

Ninepins, s. A play where nine pieces of wooil are set. np on the grouiul, 
to be thrown down by a bowl. 


The kayle-pins w'ere afterwards called ket- 
tle or kittle-pins ; and hence, by an easy 
corruption, skittl«-pins, an appellation well 
known in the present day. The game of 
skittles, a.s it is now played, dill’ers materi- 
ally from tliat of nine-pins, though the same 
number of pins are required \\\, both. In 
performing the latter, the player stands at a 
distance settled by mutual consent of the par- 
tie.-, eimeerned, and casts the Dowl at the 
l)ius : tlu; conte.^L is, to beat them all down 
in the h:\v< st throws. In playing at skittles, 
there is a double exertion ; one by bowling, 
and the other by lipping : the first is per- 
formed at a given distance, and the second 
standiu}^ close to the frame upon which the 
pins ain: placed, and throwing the bowl 
through in the midst of them ; in both cases, 
the number of pins beaten down before the 
let urn of tlie bowl, for it usually passes be- 


yond the frame, are called fair, and reckoned 
to the account of the player ; but those that 
fall by the coming back of the bowl arc said 
to be foul, and of course not counted. One 
chalk or score is reckoned for every fair })iu ; 
and the game of saittles consists in obtain- 
ing thirty-one chalks precisely t less loses, 
or at least gives bis antagonist a chance of 
winning the game; and more requires tlie 
player to go again for nine, wliieh must also 
be brought exaidiy, to siarnre himsidf. 

Hanmcr intimates that the kittle-pins 
were sometimes made with bones ; and his ^ 
assertion is strengthened by the language 
of a dramatic writer, the author of the 
Merry Milk-maid of#Isliqgton, in KiHU, 
who makes one of his characters thus speak 
to another : ‘ ‘ I'll cleave you from the skull to 
the twist, and make nine-sklules of thy 
bones.” — SttiiU. 


Nitkate of Potash, Nitke, or Saltpetue, .y. A neutral salt, formed 
by the combination of nitrous acid and potash. 

TbU is a medicine of great utility in vete- emollient drink and a little honey, 
rinary practice. It possesses a cooling and The medium dose of nitre is about one 
diuretic property, which renders it extremely ounce though farriers often give double that 
useful in fevers, and complaints of an intiam> Quantity, but large doses are apt to irritate 
matory nature. the stomach, and do mischief. la urgent 

In fevers, it is often joined with emetic tar- cases half an ounce may be given every 
tar, or antiraonial powder. In catarrh or cold, fourth hour, in a mucilaginous drink, 
nitre is the best remedy ; and in troublesome water-gruel. — White, 
coughs it gives reliefj if mixed with some | 

Nitrous, a. Impregnated with nitre. 

Noble, a. Of ancient and splendid family ; exalted to a rank above com- 
monalty ; great, illustrious ; exalted. 

Node, s . A knob, a knot ; a sivclling on the bone. 

No3Iblks, 8, The entrails of a deer. 

Nope, s , A kind of bird called a bulJ-fincli or n*d-tail. 

Nose, s . The promiiienco on the far-e,' which is the organ of scent and the 
emu^tory of the brain ; scent ; sagat ity. 

Nose, To scent, to smell. , 

Nostril,^. The cavity in the no^^e. Nostrils in ornithology, — 

when they are extended length wi-e in a line with the bill, as in dhers ; 
Nostrils pervious^ — when they arc open, and may be seen through from 
side to side, as in gulls, (Jv’c. 

Nostru.m, s . a mediciiif not vet iimdo public, but remaining in soma 
single nana. 

Notch, s . A nick, a hollow cut in anything. 

Nozzle, s. The noi^e, the snout, the end. 
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ir. The fruit ef certain trees ; it consists of a kernel covered bj a 
hard shell ; a small body with teeth, which correspond with the teeth of 
wheels. 

Nutbrown, a. Brown like a nut kept long. 

Nuthatch, Nutjobber, or Nutpeckeh, s, A bird. 

Nutritious, a. Having the quality of nourishing. 

Nux Vomica, s A flat compressed round fruit, about the breadth of a 
shilling, brought from the East Indies. It is a certain poison for dogs, 
&c. ^ide Poison. 


O 



A decoclion of oak bark is a good vehicle 
for tonic and astriin»ent medicines. VVhen 
linely powdered and given as a drench with 
ginger, it mav be of service in those com- 
plaints, the continuance of which depends 


upon debility. It is said, however, to be much 
less ellicacinus than Peruvian-bark ; yet, 
when iliat cannot be procured, it may be found 
a useful suhstituto. The dose is aboat two 
ounces. — White, 


Oakappi.e, /f. A kind of spongy oxcrvsccnce in the oak. 

Oaken, a. Made of oak, gathered from oak. 

Oakum, s. Cords untwisted and reduced to hemp. *<► 

It is somewhat extraordinary that / and | match, to take down the ad vantaj^es of 8tren{(th 
other sportsmen, as well as the ^un-makers, and closeness, and then to sum np the ovi- 
ahofiid never have discovered that a punched dence and pronounce, like a judg^e, the grand 
waddin^r on the powder is not the best means av^re;(ate of the gun^s performance ; which, 
df loading a gun. W'e were all content, be- on such occasiOlis, is seldom so undecided as 
oanse it was ten times better than paper, and to he merely a matter of opinion. T first tried 
therefore it is, and has long been, the univer- a pasteboard wadding of Mr. Joseph Manton's, 
sal method of loading. But I was induced to and no one, I presume, will dispute, that both 
trj an experiment at quires of paper, having, the punch and the wadding, as well as every 
as 1 always do, a clerk, the same as at a cricket thing else from Mr. Joseph Maotoa, mast be 
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of the bent uaalitjr ; the one as to littinv well, In the experiraeut, 1 anticipated an morcase 
ajd the other as to being of good pasteboard, of recoil, particularly when 1 came to try it 
I then tried this duck-gun system of loading, with a detonater ; but, on the contrary, the 
viz : a piece of coarse tarred oakum (precisely recoil was less fronAhe oakum than from tbe 
what ships’ ropes are made of,) first wound wadding. The case, I conceive, must be this : 
round the Huger, so as to be i}uile hard, and the punched wadding gives a«evere check at 
then rolled up into as large a ball as will lit tirst, but, before the jjowder is half burned, it 
tight into the muzzle, and go with moderate slips a little on one side, and allows it to mix 
force down the calibre of the gun. (The balls with the shot ; while tbe oakum has an elas* 
thus rolled up may be readily made and car- tic rotundity, that springs to every gradation, 
ried in the pocket ; and, if of tbe proper size, of the calibre ; and thor^oA will never aufler 
will force down the calibre rather quicker than ati\ powder to escape, till it has left the mas- 
punched wadding. Let the calibre be as large zie of tbe gun. 

as it may, \ou of course, with this wadding, Moreover, on the other hand| tbe paato- 
require nothing more on the powder.) 1 then hoard being once a little contracted by the 
put a coniinon pa.slehoard wadding (with air fiiclion, or rendered soft on its edges by the 
vent) on the shot, and 1 foiiiul, iliat even in elastic lluid in the barrel, allows iuo powder 
small guns, where pasteboaid is far less apt to escape where the calibre becomes relieved, 
to swerve, this mode of loading threw the shot and therefore makes the gun, in comparison^ 
closer, stronger, and above all, with lefis va- shoot thin, weak, and irregular.-*— JEfotuker. 
riatioii in its perforiiiauce. 

Oah, s. a long pole with a broad end by which boats are propelled. 
Oatcake, 6*. Cake made of the meal of oats. 

Oaten, a. Made of oats, bearing oats. 

O atm alt, 8. Malt made of oats. 

Oatmeal, s. Flour made by grinding oats. 

Oats, s» A grain with which horses are fed. 

fn the choice of oats for horses, such a.s are iug them gradually on a kiln, 
heavy, and clean,, and sweet, are preferable. Kilu-dried oats are seldom used in Ireland, 
New oats are injurious, being diilicuit of di- it being supposed that they are injurioue to • 
gestiou, and apt to scour ; but this quality horse’s wind, 
may be, in a great measure, corrected by dry- 

Ocular, a. Depending on the eye, known by the eye. 

Odd, a. Not even, not divisible into equal numbers ; particular, uncouth, 
extraordinary. 

Odds, a. Inequality ; more than an even wager ; advantage, superiority. 
Offal, 8, Waste meat, that which is not eaten at the table ; carrion; 

coarse tiesh, refuse, that which is thrown aw^ay; the f(»od of hounds. 
Oil, Any fat, greasy, unctuous thin matter. 

Oils are fixed or volatile. The former are is recommended for tbe removal of splents and 
procured from acninial and vegetable substan- , spavins. 

ces by heat and pressure, and iieiice they have Oil of Castor. — An useful laxative. Tbe 

been named expressed oils ; and are lerined dose is about a pint. 

fixed, because they do not evaporate, except - Oil of Olive. — This also is a very pure and 
at a very high temperature. Volatile oils, on .sweet oil ; and in the dose of a pint generally 
the contrary, evaporate readily, and are ob- operates as a laxative. >Vhen castor oil can* 
tained from vegetables by distillation ; and as not bo easily procured, this uay with grca‘ 
tbe^ commonly contain all tbe essential qiml- propriety be substituted for it. It is usedals* 
ities of tbe substance they arc procured from, in making emulsions, liniments, audointmenU 
they havabeen named also essential oils. The Oil of Lia.veed.— This also lias a laxativ< 
nuineroui oflicinal oils prescribed in old dis- quality, but is not so certain in its effect a: 
pensatioos are now totally disused. ■ the ca.slor or olive oil. It is employed as a 

Oil of Buy.— Is liker an ointment than an remedy for coughs; and on such occasions 
oil, of a bright green colour. It is used as an the cold-drawn oil is preferred, i. e. that which 
oxternai application in cutaneous complaints, is expressed from the seed without tbe assist- 
aa mange. ^ Sometimes it is substituted for auce of heal, 

hog’s lard in iiiaking mercurial ointmen*, and Oil of Palm or Palm Oil. — This, tboogh 
is supposed to render it more active. When termed un oil, is of tbe oonsistence of hog' 
to this mixture is added cantbarides and oil , lard, and very siinilat to it iniUiiradieal^wu* 
of origanum, a strong blister is formed, whieii lilies.— 

OiLf V. To smear or lubricate with oil. 
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OiLT| a. Consisting; of oil, containing oil, having the qualities of oil ; fai 
greasy. 

Ointment, s. Unguent, unctuous matter ; a sort of cataplasm. 


Ointments aie composed generally of lard, i 
fiuet. tallow, bees’ wax, oils, resins, and tur> j 
pentines. The following are those princi- I 
pally used. | 

SIMP^EtflNTMENT* . 

Olive oil . .1 lb. 

Bees ’ wax . . 3 oz. 

Bui in oil . . 2 oz. 

Melt over a slow fire, and continue stir- 
ring until cold. 

For oornnion purposes, hogs’ lard makes a 
good simple ointment, but becomes rancid by 
keeping. The simple ointment may be rea- 
tlily converted into a detergent, a digestive, or 
un astringent, by the addition of red precipi- 
tate, verdigris, or blue vitriol finely powdered, 
finely powdered alum, superacetate of lead 
(sugar of lead), or a solution of subacetate 
of lead. 

The following is a very usefid ointnfent 
for chapped heels, harness galis, 

GOUJLAHD OINTMENT. 

Simple ointment ’ . . 1 lb. 

Solution of subacetate of 1 
lead, commonly called >3 oz. 
Goulard’s extract *3 

Olive oil . .1 oz. 

Melt the ointment by a very gentle heat, 
and add the oil, then let it be removed from 


the fire, and stir it in the Goulard’s extract^ 
continue stirring until cold. 

SULPHURIC OINTMENT. 

Oil of turpentine . . 6 oz. 

Sulphuric acid . . 2 oz. 

Mix canliou'ly in the open air, or in a 
chimney, in a vessel large enough to hold one 
pound and a halt', stir tlie mixture, and, 
when they are pi rleclly eoinliuied, add one 
pound and halt’ of liogs’ lard : continue stir- 
ring unlil coltl. By the addition of cantha- 
rides, this ointment forms a strong blister, 
and with sulphur vivuin, finely powdered, or 
tlow(^ of sulphur and train oil, it becomes « 
good mange ointment. 

DIGESTIVE OINTMENT. 

Hogs’ lard . lib. 

Common turpentine lib- — Melt, 5c add 

Verdigris . . 2 oz. 

Continue stirring until cold. 

HOOF OINTMENT: 

Tallow . . 1 lb. 

Tar . , 1 lb. 

Melt ; continue stirring until cold. 

Ointments are not so generally applied to 
wounds or infi.imed parts, as they were for- 
merly ; as powders, washes and fomentations 
are often found more efficacious. Vide As- 
tringents, Digestives, Detergents, 
Caustics, Emollients, Blisters, &c.— 
White, 


Old, «. Past the iiiiddlo of life ; not young. 

Olive, s, A plant producing oil; the embicin of peace ; a colour. 

To die a fine Goldon Olive. — Take as much i to have a frame or wooden crop, and a broad 
of fine sappy green heath tops as wiil half j piece of lead, to keep down the stuff, as it 
iill a pot which holds eiglit gallons, put one j takes so very long to give out the dye.) — 
pound and a half of (wild French ' When it has boiled about half an hour, sec 

weed, dyer’s weed ) in the hotloMi while dr.v ; I if It is aii>t]iingof a fine greenish yellow, 
spread over that a little of ihe heatli to cover i Draw tlieu Ibr the first shade. Boil half an 
it; put ill half a pound of fur. or more if you ; hour longer ; look at it, und if you like it 
like ; cover that with the remainder of the ! draw it, as it is not right to have your shades 
heath, and put on your frame and lid: press | too near. For the next shade give double 
it down and fill it with water, and boil it the time, and so on to about four shades. — 
twelve or eighteen hours. Divide the tune ! The last ought to get six hours[ boiling, and 
to make diilVrent shades in your drawings, j you ought, by rights, to divide the time 
and do not let your lujuor boil away too i amongst them all. When you have made out 
much vvitlioui adding fresh water to keep it ' four sliades, lift out the dye-stulf, and put in 
up. If you have your shades to your wish, i the size of a small horse-bean of copperas 
you will have the finest golden olives that j with the liquor *, and, when dissolved, put in 
ever were dyed, and in the simplest way. — j each shade, and whip it out, and so on with 
Wash them, and they are finished, ' the whole. If not enough of the olive, add 

To dye Jim Green Olives. — Take a pound! a little more copperas with each, and dip each 
of stt'iiu allf put it down with eight quarts of ; of them over again. Thus you have four ver/ 
water, and half a pound of fur. Cut your ' fine green olives. Wash out the copperai 
strawall short, and put it down. (You ought | immediately.— Old Eec^. 

Ombre, A game at cards played b.y three. 

Omentum, The caul, the double membrane spread over the entraila, 
called also reticulum, from its structure, resembling that of a net. 
OozE^ 5. Soft mud, mire at the bottom of water, slime. 
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Opacity, Cloudiness, want of transparency. 

OpEHATioN, s. Agency ; action, effect; in chirurgery, that part of the eit 
of healing which depends on the use of instruments. 

Opiithalmy, A disease of the eyes. 

Opiate, ft. A medicine that causes sleep. 


Opiate confection is composed of opium, 
long pepper, and other stimulants. One 
ounce of the confection does not contain | 
more than fourteen or fifteen grains of opi- 
um ; it may therefore be given in doses from 
one to two •unces, though in this quantity 
it would be a powerful stimulant. 

In veterinary medicine, an electuary mav 
be advantageously substituted for the opiate 
confection of the London dispensatory. 

OPIATE confection, Oil ELECTUARY OF 
OPIUM. 

Opium . . 07. 

Macerate in hot water until it forms a thin 


paste, or, by stirring, is uniformly minted, and 
free from lumps. 

Powdered ginger . 3 oz. . 

Powdered caraway seeds 6 oz. 

Powdered allspice 6 oz. 

Treacle . . Ij oz. 

Let these ingredients be weW mixed, and 
kept in a closed jar or pot. The dose is about 
one-twentielli part of the mass. It is a warm 
cordial and diaphoretic, and may he given in 
flatulent colic mixed with a little warm heer, 
or infusion of peppermint, or other aron;afi(5 
herbs. This electuary is a good cordial for 
cattle. — White. 


Onu.M, ft. A medicine used to promote sleep. 


The anodyne quality which renders opium 
60 useful a medicine in human nicdieine, is 
not so manifest when given to the hors 
If injudiciously given, opium frequently 
aggravates the disease, and does injury ; and 
1 have several times seen it increase pain, 
when it has been imiu'operly given as an 
anodyne. In flatulency or si)a.sm of the 
bowels it is an excellent remedy, particularly 
if joined with aromatic powder, giiurer, or 
some other stimulant. In diarrlura it is an 
cfTectiud remedy, but must be given cauti- 
ously. In diabetes I have, found it very be- 
neficial, when joined with bark and ginger. 
Sometimes it is given with emetic tartar, 
and some cordial composition, with good 
effect, and in this way it proves a good dia- 
phoretic. I 

I have given ojiium and squill, in obstinate 
coughs, with success ; but the efl'ect is not 
permanent. 

Opium is very apt to produce rostiveness 
in horses ; but this may be in a great mea- 
sure counteracted by exercise : when it doe.s 
take place, it may be removed by clysters, 
bran mashes, or a laxative ball. 

The medium dose ofopium is half a drachm, 
or two scruples ; but if given in the form of 
clysters, which it sometimes is with the best 
('fleet, two drachms will not be too much. 

Opium is brought to this country in chests , 
from Turkey and India. The Turkey opium i 
i.s iu flat pieces, covered with leaves and the ' 
reddish capsules of some species of dock, 
which is considered an indication of its good- 
ness, as the inferior kinds of opium have 1 


none of these capsules adhering to them. — 
Turkey opium g(‘ncrally contains about one 
, fourth part of impurities. India opium is 
! less pure, is in round masses, covered with 
j leaves to the thickness luwirly of one fourth 
of an inch. Mr. Kerr relates that, at Ba- 
har, it is freciuently adultt'rated with cow 
dung, the extract of tin; poppy procured by 
boiling, and various other snh^lanees. It is 
made aho from lettnees, in India. ^ 

A celebrated prt*)'arat,ion of opium, named 
the bl( <k drop, is thus i>repured : — 

Opium sliced . . ^ pound. 

Good verjuice . . 3 pints. 

Nutmegs . . • I-i oz. 

SiflVou ... 2 oz. 

Boil them to a prop'*r fhiekness, Djon add a 
quarter of a pound of sugar and two snoon- 
fuls of yeast. Set ilic whole in a ^\arrn place 
near the fire for six or eigl»t weeks, then 
place it in the open air until it becomes a 
syrup; lastly decant, t.lter, and bi>ttlL* it up, 
adding a little sugar to eai;l) bottle. One 
drop of this is said to be equal to three drops 
of the tincture of opium. 

The disea.ses of, the horse in which opium 
is the most beneficial, are locked jaw and 
flatulent colic ; in the former it lias been 
given in large doses, with the best effect, 
generally joined with camphor, anti some- 
times with assafoetida and other antispasmo- 
dics. In flatulent colic, smaller doses have 
been found sufficient, which have generally 
been joined with sweet spirit of nitre, and 
other carminatives. — White. 


Opodeldoc, 8 . Soap and camphor dissolved in spirit of rosemary. 


It is either liquid or solid. The former is the inflammation, which accompanies those 
niade with soft,'^nd the latter with hard soap, complaints at first has subsided, 
in the solid state it seems to be the same as , liquid opodeldoc or soap linimknT. 
the celebrated Steer's Opodeldoc. j Soft soap - - - 4 o*. 

Uisemployedforstrainsandbruises, after I Water - - - 8oe. 
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MiSt and add one pmt of rectified spirit of 
wtrtOf III which there has been previously 
dissolved— 

Camphor - - - 2 oz. 

Oil of rosemary - - 1 02 . 

STKRRS’s OPODELDOC. 

Hard soap • - - a oz. 

Kcctificd spirit of wine • 8 oz. 
Camphor • - - 2 oz. 

Oil of rosemary - - 2 dr. 

Oil of lavender, or oil of 
origanum • • 2 dr. 


Compound spiritof ammonia 4 o». 
Digest in a moderate heat, so as to dissohre 
the soap, wi)ich should be cut up in thin 
shavings. For these expensive preparutious 
the following may be substituted : — 

.Soft soap - - 4 oz. 

Water - - 8 oz. 

Mix over the fire ; when cold, add — 
Rectified spirit - - pint 

Oil of rosemary - 2 oz. 

Strong liquid ammonia ** 4 02 . — Mix* 


OuAXOK, The oranj^e tree ; the fruit of the tree. 

Grange, a. Helonging to an orange, of the colour of an orange. 

To <fi/g a Jiof Omu(j 9 , — If you have lialf a ' Croinid tliein riclily in tiiriiieric, tlicn put in 
pound of Stull" In d\e, you must get an ounce i some cocliincal, boil it well, and if yon do not 
and a liaif of hlack grain (cochineal), and i hoon gel a line rich orange, put in some more 
poiimi it fine; pul doun the sliilf in six or ! cocliinenl with a pinch of Brazil dust, IjCt it 
eight quarts of water, with turmeric, to hriiig hnil for a lime, ami then draw tor l)right 
it to the fmest highest yellow that is pnssihic ; orange ; put in more cochineal, and a tea- 
take it out, and juit in the black grain : stir spoonful of Brazil dust ; boil it well, audyo‘2 
it about well, boil it linlf an lioiir. Then pnt will have a fnll or deep orange. Draw tiie 
in the siiiif for ten miuutcs, and draw half for hackles, and put in a spoonful or two of 
the first shade ; kee|i the remainder of the Brazil dust, and boil on till you see a line 
sttilf for thirty minutes, then take it out, pnt blood red. These three sliadcs may be dis- 
tw'o teaspoonful.s of Brazil dust into the pot, tingiiislicd as a bright orange, a blood orange, 
and let it boil up. Throw in the light shade, j and a blood red. Archil will give a fourth 
and lie wiitclifiii lost it get too dark ; lift out l shade. Jic * ♦ 

the stuiV, and put in two more spoonfuls of j Take care not 10 dry your hackles too 
<lust, and watch as hclbrc, and boil on for a ' quickly, neither put .them too near the fire, 
blood orange^ This is certainly the best Finish one hunch at a time, and draw them 
way for oiauges iu the world, 1 constantly through your lingers till dry, as 

8h^l<l uMi make your shades too dark, that keeps the hackles in proper form. You 
infuse six drops of spirit into the liquor should keejf) the wet haokles rolled up in 
while hot, and any shade you want to brighten paper, as, if they dry |oo fast, they will get 
throw it in, press it well, and lift out in an ragged and staring, which is a great fault, 
instant ; ami if not (n your wisli, put in three mid can seldom he cured. To slain line 
drops more, and throw the other shades into bright golden yellows, follow the same pro- 
it, and it will enliven the colour, exceedingly, cess, with this difference, — that the quantity 
The same may be done with gold colours, and of tiirinerio and madder used must he very 
it will hrigiilen them also. small, and only two drops of spirits should 

To dye Orunye JJacklas, — Get white hue- be infused, if any be necessary. — Old Recipe, 
kies ; prepaie them as already directed. I 

Orbits, {OrMta, Linn.) In ornithology the skin which surrounds the 
eyo. it is gen«rally bare, but particularly in the parrot and the heron. 
Oit<;, /f. A sort of sea-fish, 

Ormtiiologv, s . Natural history of birds. 


A good orniihologist should be able to 
distinguish birds by their air as well as by 
their colours and shape ; on the ground as 
well us on the wing, and in the hush as well 
as in the hand. For, though it must not he 
said that every species of birds has a manner 
peculiar to itself, yet there is somewhat in 
most genera at least, that at first sight dis- 
criminates them, and enables a judicious 
observer to pronounce upon them with some 
ity. Put a bird iu motion 

et vera inoessu patuit.” 

Thus kites and buzzards sail round in cir- 
oles with wings expanded and motionless: 
and it is from their gliding manner that the 
former are still called in the north of England 
gleads^ from the Saxon verb gUdam, to glid^. 


The kestrel or wind-hover has a peculiar mode 
of hanging in the air in one place, his wings 
all the while being briskly agitated. Hen- 
harriers lly low over heaths or fields of corn, 
and heat the ground regularly like a pointer 
or setting'dog. Owls move in a buoyant 
manner, as if lighter than the air; they seem 
10 want ballast. There is a peculiarity 
belonging to ravens that must draw the atten- 
tion even of the most incurious — they spend 
all their leisure time in striking and cufKng 
each other on the wing in a kind of playfoT 
skirmish; and when they move from one 
jilace to another, frequently turn on their 
hacks with a loud croak, and seem to be fall- 
ing to the ground. When ihia odd geatniw 
betides them, they are scratching tbeiuselvee 
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with one foot, and thus lose the centre of 
{jrravitv. Rooks sometimes dive and tumble 
in a frolicsome manner ; crows and daws 
swagger in their walk ; woodpeckers fly 
volaiu undoso^ opening and closing their 
wings at every stroke, and so are always 
rising or falling in eurves. All of this genus 
use their tails, which incline downward, as a 
support while they run up trees. Parrots, 
like all other hook.clawed birds walk awk- 
wardly, and make use of their bill as a third 
foot, climbing and descending with ridiculous 
caution. All the GalHna parade and walk 
gracefully, and run nimbly ; but fly with difli- 
oiilty, with an impetuous whirring, and in a 
straight line. Magpies and jays flutter with 
owerless wings, and make no despatch ; 
erons seem encumbered with too much sail 
for their light bodies, but their vast hollow 
wings are necessary in carrying burthens, 
such as large fishes, and the like : pigeons, 
and particularly the sort called sinilers, have 
a way of clashing their wings the one against 
the other over their hacks with a loud snap ; 
another variety called tumblers turn them, 
selves over in the air. Some birds have 
movements peculiar to the season of pairing; 
thus ring.doves, though strong and rapid at 
other times, yet in the spring hang about on 
the wing in a toying and playful manner: 
thus the cock -snipe, while breeding, forget- 
ting his former flight, fans the air like the 
wind-hover ; and the greenfinch in particular 
exhibits such languishing and faiteritig ges- 
tures as to appear like a wounded and dying 


bird; the kingfisher darts along like as 
arrow ; fern-owls, or goat-sackers, glance ir 
the dusk over the tops of trees like a meteor 
starlings, as it were, swim along, while 
missel. thrushes use a wild and desultory 
flight ; swallows sweep over the surfaoe of 
the ground and water, ami distinguish them, 
selves by rapid turns and quick evolutions ; 
swifts das-h round in circles ; and the bank 
martin moves with freouent vacillations like 
a hiitterlW. Most of the small birds fly by 
jerks, rising and falling as they advance. 

Most small birds hop, hut wagtails and 
larks walk, moving their legs alternately. 
Skylarks rise and fall perpendicularly as 
they sing ; woodlarks bang poKsed in the air ; 
and titlarks rise and fall iu large curves, 
singing in their descent. The whitethroat 
uses odd jerks and gesticulations over the 
tops of hedges and hushes. All the duck 
kind waddle; divers and auks walk as if 
fettered, and stand erect on their tails ; these 
are the compedes of Linnaeus. Geese and 
cranes, and most wild fowls, move in figured 
flights, often changing their position. The 
secondary remujes of Trinrjttf wild ducks, and 
some others, are very long, and give their 
wings, when in motion, a hooked appearance. 
Dahcbicks, moorhens, and coots, fly erect, 
with their legs hanging down, and hardly 
make any despatch ; the reason is plain, their 
wings are placed too forward out of the true 
centre of gravity, as the legs of auks and 
divers are situated too backward. — White's 
Selhorne* 


Or'iohin, s, a small bird accounted very delicituia 
OsiKR, A tret? of the willow kind, growing by the water. 
OspREV'^, s,. The sea ea^le. V'ide Eagle. 


BufTon observes that the osprey is the mostj sea shore, and on the borders of rivers and 
numerous of the large birds of prey, and is lakes. Its principal food is fish ; it darts 
scattered over the extent of Europe, from upon its prey with great rapidity, and with 
Sweden to Greece, and that it is found even iindeviatiiig aim, 
in Egypt and Nigritia. Its haunts are on the ! 

OssmcATiON, 8, Change of carneous, membranous, or cartilaginous, 
into bony substance. 


Ossification of the cartilages frequently, ac- 
companies ringbone, but it may exist without 
any affection of the pastern joint. It is often, 
est found in horses of heavy draught. Itarises 
not so much from concussion, as from a spe- 
cies of sprain, for the pace of the horse is slow. 
The cause, indeed, is not well understood, but 
of the effect we have ton numerous instances. 
Very few heavy draught horses arrive at old 
age without this change of structure. 

In the healthy state of the foot, these carti- 
lages will readily yield to the pressure of the 
fingers on the coronet over the quarters, but, 
by degrees, the resistance becomes greater, 
at length bone is formed, and the parts 
yield no more. No evident inflammation of 

Ohsifrage, i, A kind of ea^le. 
Osteology, 8, A description of the 


the foot, or great, or perhaps even perceptible 
lameness accompanies this change ; a mere 
slight degree of stiffness may have been ob- 
served, which, in a horse of more rapid pace, 
would have been lameness. Even when the 
change is completed, there is not in many 
cases any thing more than a slight increase of 
stiffness, little nr not at all interfering with 
the usefulness of the horse. When this alter*, 
ed structure appears in the lighter horse, (be 
lameness is more decided, and means shonld 
be taken to arrest the progress of the change : 
these are blisters or firing ; but, after those 
parts have become bo^, no operation will 
res^re the cartilage. — Th» Horte* 


bones. 
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OsTLBTi, $. The mnn who takes rare of horses at an fnfi* 
Ottbr^ 0 . An amphibious animal that preys upon fish. 





The description of this animal, and the 
mode of destroy' in j;-, it are mentioned on account 
of iU beinjj ho inveterate a foe to the fisher- 
InHn^s amuhement, for the otter is as destruc. 
live in a po.id as a polecat in a hen-house. 
This animal seems to hnk the chain of j;rr«ida> 
tion between terrestrial and aqiiaiic creatures, 
reseiiibliiig; the former in its shape, and the 
latter in being; able to remain for a consider, 
able time under water, and being furnished 
with ineinbranes like fins between the toes, 
which enable it to swim with such rapidity as 
to overtake fish in tlitfir own element. The 
otter, however, properly speaking, is not am- 
phibious ; he is not formed for continuing in 
the water, since, like other terrestrial crea- 
tures, he requires the aid of respiration ; for 
if, in pursuit of his prey, he accidentally gets 
entungled in a net, and has not time to cut with 
his teeth the suflicieot number of meshes to 
eftectuate his escape, he ia drowned. The 
usual length of the otter, from the tip of tho 
nose to the base of the tail, is twenty-three 
inches ; of the tail itself, which is broad at the 
insertion and tapers to a point, sixteen ; the 
weight of the male is from eighteen to tweiily- 
aix, of the female from thirteen to twenty 
pounds.^ One, in October, 171M, was snared 
in tho river Lea between \Vure and Hertford, 
which weighed upwards effort} pounds. The 
head and nose are broad and flat ; the eyes 
nre brilliant, although small ; are nearer the 
nose than is usual in quadrupeds, and placed 
III snch a manner as to discern every object | 
that is above, which gives the otter a singu- i 
lar aspect, not urflike the eel ; but lhis%ro. 
pert\ of seeing what is above gives it a par- 
iicufar advantage when lurking at the bottom 
lor ita pref, aa the fish cannot discern any ob- 


ject under them, and the otter seizing them 
from beneath by the belly readily takes anv 
number with little exertion ; the ears are ex- 
tremely short, and their orifice narrow: ll'e 
opening of the mouth is small, tlie lips are 
capable of being brought very close, sornewlmt 
resembling the mouth of a lisli ; are very tnns- 
culnr, and designed to close the mouth firmly 
while in the action of diving, and the nose 
and corners of the mouth are furnished with 
very long whiskers; it has thirty-six teeth, 
six cutting and two canine above and below ; 
of the former the middlemost are the least ; 
it has besides live grinders on each side in 
both jaws. The legs are very short, but re- 
markably broad and muscular ; the joints ar- 
ticulated so loosely, that the otter can turn 
them quite back, and bring them on a ]||^ witk 
its body and use them as fins ; each foot has 
five toes, connected by strong webs like those 
of a water-fowl ; thus nature in every parti, 
cnlar has attended to the way of life allott 
to an animal whose food is fish, and whose 
liHuntH must necessarily be about waters. The 
otter has no heel, but a round ball under tim 
sole of the toot, by which its track ir tho mud 
is easily distinguished, and is termed the seal. 
The general shape of the otter is somewhat 
similar to that of an overgrown weasel, being 
long and slender ; its colour isentireh a deep 
brown, except two small spots of white on 
c^h side the nose ; and one under the chin ; 
tile skin is valuable, if killed in the winter, 
and makes gloves more durable, and wbioh at 
the same time will retain their pliiuicy and 
softness after being repeatedly wetted, beyond 
any other leather. 

The o^er destroys large quantities of fsb, 
for he will eat none unlesa it be perfeuilf 
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/aud what ha takes iiimself'; by his made 
eating t^oni he cauaes^a still greater con. 
sumption. So soon as the otter catches a fish, 
he dragi it on shore, devours it to the vent, 
but, uoless uressed 1^ extreme hunger, always 
leaves the remaipder, and takes to the water 
in quest of more. In rivers it is always ob- 
served to swim against the s^eam, to meet its 
prey ; it has been asserted, that two otters 
will hunt in concert that active fish the saU 
mon : one stations itself above, the other be- 
low where the fish lies, and being thus chased 
incessantly the wearied salmon becomes their 
victim. To suppose the otter never uses the 
sea is a mistake, for they have often been seen 
in it, both swimming and seeking for their 
booty, which, in the Orkneys, has been ob- 
served to be cod and conger. 

In very hard weather, when its natural sort 
of food fkils, the otter will kill, lambs, suck- 
ing pigs, and poaltrv, and one was caught in 
a warren, where he had come to prey on rab. 
bits 

The hunting of the otter was formerly con- 
s^ered as excellent sport, and hounds were 
Mpt solely for that purpose. The chase of 
the otter has still, however, its staunch admi. 
rers, who are apparently as zealous in this 
pursuit as in any other vve read of. In 1796, 
near Bridgnorth, on the river Worse, four 
otters were killed: one .stood three, another 
four hours, before the dog.s, and was scarcely 
a minute out of sight. The hearts, &o. were 
eaten by many respectable people who attend- 
ed the hunt, and allowed to be very deli- 
cious ; the carca.s.ses were also eaten by the 
men employed, and found to be excellent ; 
what is a little extraordinary, the account 
does not state that the partakers of this hard 
earned fate were Carthusians, • • 

As he spoke, 1 remarked the occurrence 
which the ouiiimander noticed. The fish, which 
upuQ our /irst arrival had risen merrily at 

Ottkruound (Canis Latrans)^ 8* 


the natnral flies, ceased on • sadden altoge- 
ther— now they rushed coufusedly througii tut 
water, or threw themselves for yards aloiif 
the surface. It was not the sullen plunge at 
an insect, or the vertical spring, when sport 
not food, brings the salmon over water ; hut 
it was evident tbat there was some bidden 
cause of alarm, and we were not long left in 
doubt. Near the neck of the pool, an otter 
of the largest size showed himself for a mo- 
ment, then darting under water, the same oom- 
rootion ensued again. Before a minute elap- 
sed, Andy Bawn pointed silently to a shoal 
beneath an overhanging bush, and there was 
the spoiler,, apparently resting himself after 
his successful exertions, and holding a four- 
pound white-trout in his mouth. Either he 
noticed us, or bad some favourite haunt to 
feed in, for he glided into the deep water, and 
we saw no more of him. 

Although we found out that the otter and 
ourselves could not manage to fish in com. 
pany, we ascertained that the pool was ahun. 
dantly stocked with salmon : — duriiiir the pe. 
riod of the greatest alarm, at least half a dozen 
lish were breaking the surface at the same time. 

A curious incident, however, supplit^d us 
with an excellent white fish. The servant 
who brought the post bag, when in the act of 
crossing the river, which in bis route from 
the lodge he was obliged to do repeatedly, 
most unexpectedly encountered a large otter 
oarryingon a salmon he had just Lcized. The 
postman attacked the poacher vigorously, 
who, dropping his prey, glided ofT into the 
deep water at the tail of the ford. The spoils 
proved to be afresh salmon not twenty hours 
irom the sea, and consequently in prime con- 
dition. The otter showed himself the heat 
artist of the day, for while the Colonel and his 
coinpatiion returned with empty baskets, the 
little animal managed to secure the finest and 
freshest salmon in the river. —[Vifd Spoi ts. 
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TTie otter bound is a mixed breed between 
the hardy fruutUcrn hound and the large rough 
terrier. H is head is large and broad , hU ears 
long and pendulous , he is in sixe betwixt the 
harrier and the foxhound ; is thick quartered 
and shouldered; his hair strong and wiry, 
and somewhat shaggy. He is a bold and 
fierce dogtand has a full and harmonious voice, 
lie it usually sandy-colourcd on the back, 
the sidesi and the neck, with the lower* parts 
white ; he carries his tail, which is rough, 
in the manner of a fox-hound. ^ 

Otter hunting, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, was a favorite amusement amongst | 


the young gentry of Great BriCam, at which 
period that animal was much more numerous 
than at the present time, being greatly re- 
duced since population became mure dense, 
and gamekeepers more'^generally us0d, who 
employ all kinds of traps and gins to destroy 
them. Cultivation has also contributed to 
lessen this destructive creature. 

Otter hounds were kept in small packs of 
from six to sixteen, seldom exceeding that 
number* The sport of otter hunting is now 
little understood, and is quite on the dec.ine 
in this country. 


Oval, a. Oblong, resembling the longitudinal section of an egg. 
OvEiiRBACiT, r. A horse is said to over-reach, when he brings his hinder 
feet too far forwards, so as to strike against his fore-feet. 


Under this term are comprised bruises i speedily heal. Should the bruise be exten- 
and wounds of the coronet, produced usu- sive, or the wound deep, a poultice may be 
ally in the hind-feet, by the awkward habit I applied for one or two days, and then the 
of setting one foot upon another, and in the | Friar’s balsam, or digestive ointment. — 
fore-feet, by tJie hinder one over-reaching it, I Sometimes a soft tumour will form on the 
and wounding the other near the heel. — ! part, which w’ill be quickly brought to sn0> 
When properly treated, a tread is seldom ' puration by a poultice, and when the matter 
productive of much injury. If the dirt be has run out the ulcer will heal by the appli- 
well washed out of it, and a pledget of tow cition of the hhiar's balsam, ora weak solu- 
dipped in Friar'^ balsam be bound over the tion of blue vitriol, 
wound, it will, in the majority of cases, 

OvKUSET, t), .To turn the bottom upwards, to throw off the basis ; to 
throw out of regularity ; to upset a carriage. 

Ovii^AKoua, a. Bringing forth eggs, not viviparous. 

<Ou.Nf;E,5. The sixteenth part of a pound in Avoirdupoise weight, the 
twelfth part of a pound in Troy v. eight. 

OuTHTJiiP, V, To outgo, to leave behind. 

Owi, or OwLBf, A bird that flics in the night, and catches mice. 



The owl is distinguished among birds of characters ; its outward appearance Is t>oI 
the rApacions kind, by peculiar and striking more bbgular than its Itaoits arid dUpoii- 
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tionf« Unable to bear the brtghter light of 
the sun, the owl retires to some lonely re- 
treat, where it passes the day in silence anti 
obscurity ; but on the approach of evening, 
when all nature is desirous of r .'pose, and the 
smaller animals, which are its principal food, 
are seeking their nestling places, the owl 
comes forth from its lurking holes in quest 
of its prey. Its eyes are admirably adapted 
for this purpose, being so formed as to dis- 
tinguish objects with greater fatnlity in the 
dusk than in broad day -light. J Is flight is low 
and silent during its nocturnal excursions, 
and when it rests, it is then only known hy 
its frightful and reiterated cries, with which 
it interrupts the silence of the night. Dur- 
ing the day, the owl is seldom seen, but, if 
forced from his retreat, his flight is broken 
and interrupted, atid he is sometimes at- 
tended by numbers ot small birds of various 
kinds, who, seeing his embarrassment, pur- 
sue him with incessant cries, and torment 
him with their movements : the jay, the 
thrush, the blackbird, the redbreast, and the 
titmouse, all a.ssemblft (o hurry and perplex 
him. During all this, the owl remains 
perched upon the branch of a tree, and an- 
swers them only with awkward and insigni- 
ficant gestures, turning his head, eyes, and 
body, with all the appearance of mockery 
and affectation. All the species of owls, how- 
ever, are not alike dazzled and confused with 
the bright light of the sun ; some of tlicm be- 
ing able to fly, and see (tistinctly in 0| en day. 

Nocturnal birds of prey are generally di- 
vided into two kinds — that which hath horns 
or ears, and that which is earlohs or without 
horns. These horns consist of small tufts of 
feathers, standing up like ears on each side of 
■the head, wliicli are erected or depressed at 
the pleasure of the animal ; ami in all proba- , 
bility are of use in diri’cling the organs of i 
hearing, which arc, very large, to their proper ! 
object. Both kinds agree in ha-vi,ig their 
eyes so formed as to b • able to i)ursnc their 
prey with much less light tli.in oilier birds. ' 
The general charnctt*r of tle.^ owl is as fol- 
lows: — The eyes arc large, and arc sur- 
rounded W’ith a radiated circle of feathers, of 


intermixed ; its tail is short, marked wall 
' dusky bars ; its legs are strong, and covered 
' to the claws with a thick close down, of a 
' rust colour ; its claws are large, much 
hooked, and of a dusky colour. Its nest is 
! large, being nearly three feet in diameter , it 
' is composed of sticks bound together by 
fibrous roots, and lined with leaves. It 
generally lays too eggs, somewhat larger than 
those of a lien, and variegated like the bird 
itself. The young ones are very voracious, 
and are well supplied with various kinds of 
food by the parents. This bird has been 
found, though rarely, in Great Britain ; it 
builds its nest in the caverns of rocks, in 
mountains, and almost inaccessible places, 
and is seldom seen on the plains, or perclied 
on trees ; it feeds on young hares, rabbits, 
rats, mice, and reptiles of various kinds. 

The Lniiy-enred Owl. ( Horn Owl, Sirin 
Olus, Linn. ; Lo Hibou, Buff)— I ts length 
is fourteen inches ; breadth, somewhat more 
than three feet. Its bill is black ; irules of 
a bright yellow ; the radiated circle round 
the eye is of a light cream colour, in some 
parts tinged with red ; between the bill ami 
the eye there is a circular streak, of a dark 
brown colour ; another circle of a dark rusty 
brown ejitiivly surrounds the face ; its horns 
or ears consist of six feathers, closely laid 
together, of a dark brown colour, tipiied and 
edged with yellow •• the uppe ^ part of the 
body is beautifully pencilled with line streaks 
of white, ru.sty, and brown ; the breast and 
npek are yellow, finely marked with dusky 
streak.s, pointing downwards; thq belly, 
thighs, ami vent feathers are of a light crc'ain 
colour ; upon each wing there are four or 
five large white spots ; the quill and tail 
feathers arc marked with dusky and reddish 
bars: the leg.'J are fv.itliered dowm to the 
the claws, vvliieh are verv sharp ; tho outer 
claw is moveable, and may be turned 
baekwar-ls. 

'rids bird U coimm'M in various parts of 
Eun)pe, as well as in this country ; its usual 
haunts arc in old mined buddings, in rocks, 
and in hollow trees. M. iSutroJi observes, 
that it scidwm eoastnicts a not of its own. 


which the eye itself is the centre ; the beak 
and talons are strong and crooked ; the body 
very short, but thick, and well covered w-ith 
a coat of the softest and most delicate plum- 
age ; the external edges of the outer quill 
feathers in general are finely fringed, which 
adds greatly to the smoothness and silence 
of its flight. 

The Great-eared Owl, ( Strix Bubo, 

Linn.; Le Grand Due, Buff.)— This bird 
18 not much inferior in size to an eagle. Its 
head is very large, and is adorned with two 
tufts, more than two inches long, wliicli stand 
just above each eye, its bill is strong and 
much hooked ; the eyes large, and of a hriglit 
ellow ; he whole plumage is of a rmsty 
rown, finely variegated with black and yel- 
low lines, soots, and specks ; its belly is 
ihbed with bars of brown colour, confusedly 


but n(»t unfiequenlly occupies that of tlie 
magpie ; it s four or five eggs ; the young 
are at first white, hut ac(|uirc their natural 
, colour in about fifteen days. 

I The Short-eared Owl. ( Strix Jirnchyotus, 
; Phil. Trans, vol. t*2. p. S'St.) — Length 
I fourteen indies; breadth three feet. 'I'lio 
I bead is small, and hawklike ; bill dusky ; the 
! iiide.s arc of a bright yellow, and when the 
pupil is cfintracled, shine like gold : the 
circle, nmml each eye is of a diily white, with 
j dark strcjks pointing outwards ; i nmeiJialc- 
! ly round the eye tlicre is a circle of black • 
i the two horiH or e.irs com.i-.t of not more 
J than three feathers, of a pale hri.wvn or 
tawmy colour, with a d;irk streak m ttiC 
middle of encii ; the wliole njipcr part of tlm 
body is variousl , rnarlved witii dark brown 
s'ld t'lwjjy, tfj '■ 'rs are mostly edged 
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with the latter ; the breast and belly are of 
a pale yellow, marked with dark longitudii:al 
streaks, which are most numerous on ♦he 
Vrcast: the legs and feet are covered with 
fathers of a pale yellow colour ; the claws 
#i-e much hooked and black : the wings are 
long, and extend beyond the tail ; the quills 
are marked with alternate bars of a dusky 
and pale brown ; the tail is likewise marked 
with bars of the same colours, and the 
middle feathers are distinguished by a dark 
spot in the centre of the yellow space ; the 
tip is white. Of several of these birds, both 
male and female, with which this work has 
been favoured, both sexes had the upright 
tufts or ears : in one which was alive, they 
were very conspicuous, and appeared more 
erect while the bird remained undisturbed 
but, when frightened, were scarcely to be seen : 
in the dead birds they were hardly discernible. 

Mr. Pennant seems to be the first describer 
of this rare and beautiful species, which he 
supposes to be a bird of passage, as it only 
visits us in the latter part of the year, and 
disappears in the spring. It flies by day, 
and sometimes is seen in companies : twenty- 
eight were once counted in a turnip-field in 
November. It js found chiefly in wooded 
or mountainous countries : its food is prin- 
cipally field-mice. 

The feiiufje Horned Owl. — This bird is 
somewltat larger than the former ; the colours 
and marks were the same, but much darker, 
and the spots on the breast larger and more 
numerous ; the ears were not discernible. 
Beiug'a dead bird, and having not seen any 
other at the time, the editors suppose, it to 
je a distinct kind ; but having since seen 
several both males and females they are con- 
vinced of the mistake. 

The White Owl, Barn Owl, Church Owl, 
Gillihowt, Screech Owl, (Strix Flammea, 
Linn, ; L' Jiffraie, ow, La FresaiCf Buff.) 

* — Length fourteen inches. Bill pale horn 
colour ; eyes dark ; the radiated circle round 
the eye is composed of feathers of the mo.st 
delicate softness, and perfectly white ; the 
head, back, atid wings, are of a pale chest- 
nut, beautifully powdered with very fine grey 
and brown spots, intermixed with white ; 
the breast, belly, and thiglis, are white ; on 
tho former there are a few dark spots : the 
legs are feathered down to the toes, which 
are covered with short hairs ; the wings ex- 
tend beyond the tail, which is short, and 
marked with alternate bars of dusky and 
w'liite i the claws are w'hite. Birds of this 
kind vary considerably : of several which 
were in the hands of the editors, the differ- 
ences were very conspicuous, the colours 
being more or less faint according to the age 
of the bird ; the breast in some was white, 
without spots, in others uale yellow. 

The white owl is well known, and is often 
seen in the most populous towns, frequent- 
ing churches, old houses, mailings, and other 
uninhabited buildings, where it continues 
during the day, and leaves iu haunts in the 


twilignt in quest of its prey. It hasobtained 
the n&rne of screech owl from its cries, 
repeated at intervals, and rendered loud and 
frightful from the stiihiess of the night. 
Dunng its repose it makes a blowing noise, 
resembling the snoring of a man- it make, 
no nest, but deposits its eggs iu the holes o 
walls, and lays five or six, of a whitish colour 
It feeds on mice and small birds, which 1 
swallows whole, and afterwards emits th 
bones, feathers, and other indigestible parts 
at its mouth, in the form of small rouno 
cakes, which are often found in the empt) 
building it frequents. 

The Tawny Uwl Comtnon Brown toy Owl, 
or Howlet, (Strix stridula, Linn.; Le 
Chat-huant; Buff.) — This bird is about the 
size of the last. Its bill is white ; eyes dark 
blue ; the radiated feathers round the eyes 
are white, finely streaked with brown ; the 
head, neck, back, wing coverts, and scapu- 
lars, are of a tawny brown colour, finely 
owdered and spotted with dark brown and 
lack ; on the wing coverts and scapulars 
are several large white spots, regularly 
placed so as to form three rows ; the quill 
feathers are marked with alternate bats of 
light and dark brown ; the breast and belly 
are of a pale yellow, marked with narrow 
dark streaks pointing downwards, and crossed 
with others of the same colour ; the legs are 
feathered down to the toes ; the claws are 
large, much hooked, and white. This sim;- 
cies is found in various parts of Europe ; it 
frequents woods, and builds its uest in the 
hollows of trees. 

The Little Owl. ( Strix passerinttf Linn. ; 
La Cheveche, ou Petite Chowtte, Buff.) 
. — This is the smallest of the owl kind, not 
being larger than a blackbird. Its bill is 
brown at the base, and of a yellow colour at 
the tip ; eyes pale yellow ; the circular fea- 
thers on the face are white, tipped with 
black ; the upper part of the body is of an 
olive brown colour ; the top of the head and 
wing coverts are spotted with white; tlu; 
brea.st and belly white, spotted with brown ; 
the feathers of the tail are barred with ru.st 
colour and brown, and tipped with white ; 
the legs are covered with down of a rusty 
colour mixed with white ; the toes and claw s 
are of a brownish colour. It frequents rock.s 
and caverns and ruined buildings, and buiUU 
its nest, which is constructed in the rudest 
manner, in the most retired places ; it lays 
five eggs, spotted with white and yeJi nv. 
It secs better in the day time than other 
nocturnal birds, and gives chase to swallows 
and other small birds on the wing ; it like- 
wise feeds on mice, which it tears in pieces 
with its bill and ''laws, and swallows them 
by morsels ; it > said to pluck the birds 
which it kills before it eats them, iti wbicn 
it dill'ers from the other owls, it is rarciy 
met within England ; it is sometimes found 
ill Yorkshire, I'hutshire, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. ♦ ♦ * 

Having some ucquaintdt.ee with a taaoe 
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brovm oM, I find that it casts up the fur of fresh mice : whereas the young of the brown 
mice, and the feathers of birds in pellets, owl will eat indiscriminately all that is 
after the manner of hawks ; when full, like brought ; snails, rats, kittens, puppies, 
a dog, it hides what it cannot eat. magpies, and any kind of carrion or offal.-~ 

The young of the barn-owl are not easily Bewuk — WhitB’s tSelborne, 
raised, as they want a constant supply of | 

OwLER, 6 . One who catches owls. Ovvlino, Owl catching. 

OwLERY, s, A place where owls are kept. 


The Oialery at Arundel Castle — We were 
unwilling to leave this venerable oaslle witb> 
out the sight of the owls, which are said to 
be the fiiiest in Great Britain. We were 
introduced to an utterly ruined part of the 
ancient castle, where, upon entering the in. 
closur(3, we saw a*nuinber of these strange 
looking creatures, bopping about with an 
ungraceful gait, and staring at us with looks 
of wonderful sagacity. One stood at the 
mouth of a subterraneous excavation, and 
upon the keeper pronouncing “ bow wow,’* 
the owl instantly returned the expression, 
retiring at (he same time back again into its 
hole, till it actually got out of sight. The 
other owls were driven by the keeper into 
one corner of the yard } they ranged themselves 
alotig a piece of old timber, ariogether pre- 
senting a spectacle which raised in my mind 
some singular emotions. The countenance 
of the largest of them was marked by an 
unusual degree of solemnity. 

These owls are the finest of the horned 
kind, and the keeper showed no small pride 
in theexhibitioii ofthern. ** Beauty, Beauty,” 
was the name bj' which he called tfaeni toge. 
tlier, and they seemed to recognise the propri- 
ety of the appellation with a becoming con. 
sciousness. Upon the justness of this term, 
however, the keeper aud myself were by no 
means agreed. 


With respect to the sight of the owls, they 
are so overpowered by the brightness of the 
day, that they are obliged to remain in the 
same spot without stirring ; and when they 
are forced to leave their retreat, their flight 
is tardy and interrupted, being afraid of strik. 
ing against the intervening obstacles. The 
other birds, perceiving their constrained 
situation, delight to insult them : the titmouse, 
the finch, the redbreast, the jay, the thrush, 
jtec. assemble to enjoy the sport. The bird 
of night remains perched upon a branch, 
motionless and confounded j hears their cries, 
which are incessantly repeated, hut it answers 
them only with insignificant gestures, turn, 
ing round its head and its body with a foolish 
air. It even sutlers itself to be assaulted 
without making resistance ; the smallest, the 
weakest of its enemies, areathe most eager to 
torment and turn it into ridicule. The keep 
in which the owls are shown is an undoubted 
remnant of the original buildi’^g, and well 
worth the attention of the antiquary. 

This owicry is thus spoken of by another 
visiter ; “ The owls, which are still to be 
seen, are uncommonly elegant birds, and ex- 
tremely large, some of them measuring across 
the wings, when extended, from eight to ten 
feet. Their plumage is particularly beautiful, 
and their eyes brilliant. The late duke pro- 
cured them from North America.” — Evans, 


Ox, .9. The general nairfe for black cattle ; a castrated bull. 

Oxalic Acid, 5. Is extracted from wood sorrel, or from sugar combined 
with potash. It is commonly sold under the name of salt of lenxoa, 
and is useful in removing stains from linen, cleaning boot-tops, &c. It 
is a deadly poison, and in appearance like Epsom salts. As oxalic 
acid is a necessary article in a hunting establishment, too great care 
cannot be taken to prevent those unhappy results which have arisen 
from mistaking it for Epsom salts, which it so strikingly resembles. 

OxFLY, s. A kind of fly. 

Oyster^ e, A bivalve testaceous fish. Oysters are taken by a small 
bag-net extended cn an iron frame, which, like the trawl, is swept 
along the ground, by a sailing or row boat. 
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TIIK PARTRIDGE. 

A ACR, s. Step, single movement in walking; gait, manner of walking; 
degree of celerity ; a particular movement which horses are taught, 
though some have it naturally, made by lifting the legs on the same 
side together; amble. 

Pace, r. To move on slowly. 

Pack, s^. A largo bundle of anything tied up for carriage : a burden ; a 
due number of cards; a number of hounds hunting together ; a covey 
or brood cf grouse. 

Pack, v. To bind up for carriage ; to sort the cards so that the game 
.shall be iniquitously secured- Birds are said to pack wdiere several 
broods collect together. This is particularly the case with grouse and 
black game. 

Packhorsk, s. a horse of burden, a horse employed in carrying goods. 
Pad, A footpath ; an easy-pace horse ; a low soft saddle. 
pADDf.E V, To row ; to beat water as wdth oars ; to play in the water* 
pAiiDUE, s. An oar, particularly that which is used by a single rower in a 
boat ; anything broad like t]j|e end of an oar. 

Paddock, s, A great frog or toad ; a small euclosuie for pasture. 
Pancreas, s. The sweetbread. 

Par, A fish. 

Tlie natural history of the samlet, or par, ! corroboration of this theory, it is stated that 
it very doubtful. Some assert it to be a mule j the rivers where tlie par is found are always 
prodoeed by the salmon and trout, and as a | resorted to by salmon* Others coiyect^fe U 
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to be a hybdtl of the sea and river trout; and 
Sir Humphry Davy mentions, that fit-hinjc in 
Oct., in a small stream communienting with 
the Moy, near biiiliiia, he caught a number 
uf sea trout, who nil proved males, and ac* 
c<trdingly infers that “ these fisli, in which 
the spermatic system was fully developed, 
could only have impregnated the ova of the 
common river trout.'^ 

The par differs from the small (mountain 
trout in colour, and in Iiaving additional 
spines in thc’'peetoral fin. It has also certain 
olive-bluish marks upon the side, similar to 

Partridge, (Tetmo Perdijo, Linn, 
bird of game. 

The length of this bird is al)out thirteen 
inches. 'J'he hill u, light hiown ; eyes hazel ; 
the general colour of ils i)lunutge is brown 
and ash, cL’gautly mixed wiih black ; each 
feather is slrc^iked do ah the middle willi butf 
colour; the sjde.s of the lieml are tawny; 
under each e\e there is a .simdl saffroii-co- ! 
loured >^pot, whieU has a granulated appear- 
ance, and between the eye and the ear ,a 
naked skin of a blight be-arlet, which is not 
very conspicuous but in ( Id )>irds ; on the 
bieist there is a crescent of a d(‘ep chestnut 
colour; the tail is short ; (he legs are of a 
grecnislf uhite; and are furnished with a, 
small knob beliiiid. Tlie f-male has no i 
cres jent oil tiie breast, and,luT colours in ■ 
general are not so distinct and bright as 
those of tlifl Iliale Parti idges are foimd 

chiefly in tempcr.dc climates ; the eAtreme 
of heat and cold are ( qually imtavoarable to 
them, they are nowhere in givaler plenty 
than in this island, ulieA, in th'hr season, 
they contribute to om* 
tainmeats. It is much t j be lamented, liow- 
cver, tliat tlie means taken to preserve (his 
valuable bird hhouhl, in a variety of instan- 
ces, prove its destruction : tlie proper guar- ! 
dians of the eggs and young ones, tied down ' 
by ungenerous restrictions, arc led to Cim- j 
Bider tliera as a growing evil, and not only | 
connive at their destruction, but too freely 
assist in it. | 

Partridges pair early in the ppring ; the 
female lays from fourteen to eighteen, or j 
twenty eggs, making her nest of dry leaves | 
and grass upon tlie ground. The young 
birds learn to run as soon as hatched, fre- 1 
qnently encumbered with part of the shell I 
sticking to them. It is no uncommon thing • 
to in roduce parti idges' eggs und(*.r the com- 
mon hen, who hatches and rears them as her . 
own, in this case the you^ birds require to 
be with ant^s eggs, which are their favour- J 
ite food, and without which it is almost im - 1 
possible to bring them up ; they likewise eat i 
inseots, and, wnen {full grown, feed on all; 
li^ds of grain and young plants. The affec- 
tion of the partridge for her young is peculi- 
arly strong and lively ; she is greatly assisted 
ta tlic care of rearing them by her mate ; 
they lead them oat in common, call them to- ' 


impressions made by the preisiireof a man’s 
fingers* 

Great numbers of samlet are found in the 
Upper streams of the Ballycroy river. They 
will fly voraciously at a fly, provided.it bt 
gay and small enough. I remember my friend 
Sir Charles Cuyler and i amused ourselvoa 
on a blank shooting day, when there was 
neither a sufficiency of wind nor water to 
warrant salmon fishing, in angling for this 
hybridous diminutive. We nearly filled 
our (basket ; w^e reckoned them, (andf they 
amounted to above 20U. — IFiVd^ypoWf. „ 

; Le Perdrix Grise, Buff.) a, 

I gctlier, point out to them their proper food, 
and assist ihf*n in finding it by scratching 
the ground with their feet; they frequently 
sit close to ('aeh o1ht*r, covering the cliickens 
with their wings like tlie hen. In this sltiia- 
I tiou they arc not easily flushed ; tlie sports- 
1 man, who is attentive to the preservation of 
his game, will carefully avoid giving any dis- 
turbance to a scene so truly interesting ; but 
should the pointer come too near, or unfor- 
turiutely run in upon them, there are few 
who arc ignorant of the confusion that fol- 
lows ; the male first ^ivea the signal of 
alarm by a peculiar cry of distress, throwing 
liinisiHlf at (he Harnc moment more tmmedi- 
a((dy into the way of danger. In order to 
, deceive or mislead the enemy, he flies, or 
I rather runs, along the ground, hniiging hig 
wiugs, and exhibiting every symptom of do 
bility, whereby the dog is decoyed, in the too 
eager expectation of an easy prey, to a dig- 
fance from the covey ; the female flies off in 

j but returning soon after by si'cret ways, she 
I finds ln;r scatti rcd brood closely .squatted 
J among the grass, and collecting them with 
loistc, slie leads them from the danger, be- 
fore tlie dog has hud time to return from bis 
pursuit.— Vide Shooting. • 

A ben })artridge came out of, a ditch, and 
ran along shivering with her wings, and cry- 
ing out as if wounded and unable to get from 
us. W biic the dam acted this distress, the 
boy who at ended me saw her brood, which 
was small and unable to fly, run for shelter 
into an old fox-earth under the bank. So 
#vonderful a power is instinct. 

It is not uncommon to see an old partridge 
feign itself wounded, and run along on the 

S round fluttering and crying before either 
og or man, to draw them away from its 
iielpless and unfledged young ones. 1 have 
seen it often, and once in particular 1 saw a 
remarkable instance of the old bird’s solici- 
ti^ to save its brood. As 1 was hunting 
wlVh a young pointer, tha dog ran on a brood 
of very small partridges ; the old bird cried, 
flattered, and ran tumbling along just before 
the dog’s nose, till she had drawn him to a 
considerable distance, when she took wing 
and flew still farther off, but not out of thfl 
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fteld t on this the dog returned to me, near nest. I have ohserved them to remain near 
the place the young ones lay concealed in the same spot for some weeks before the fe- 
the grass, which the old bird no sooner per- male lays her eggs ; and if in the meantime 
ceived than she flew back again to us, set- they should discover the ret»'eat of any ani- 
tled just before the dog's nose again, and by mal in the neighbourhood, which is likely to 
rolling and tumbling about, drew off his at- be injurious to them, they shift their quar- 
tention from her young, and thus preserved ters. I have generally noticed that par- 
her brood a second time. 1 have also seen, tridges lodge themselves at night near the 
when a kite has been hovering over a covey middle of a held, probably being aware that 
of young jpartridges, the old birds fly up at they are safer in this situation from the at- 
the bird of prey, screaming and fighting with tacks of stoats or weasels, than if they got 
ail their might to preserve their brood. * nearer hedges, under the roots or banks of 
Partridges manifest great caution in choos- which these animals conceal themselves. — 
Ing the place where they intend having their ' Bewick — White of Selborne—Markwick. 

Passekinb OrdeRj s. Birds of the sparrow tribe. 

This numerous class constitutes the fifth | of each particular species. It may be neces- 
order in Mr. Pennant’s arrangement of British sar j, however, to observe, that they naturally 
birds, and includes a great variety of different divide themselves into two distinct kinds, 
kinds: of those who have detached the stare, namely, the hard. billed or seed birds, and 
the thrush, and the challerer, and have joined the slender or soft-billed birds; the former 
them to the pies, to which they seem to have are furnished with stout bills of a conical 
a greater affinity. Those which follow are shape, and very sharp at the point, admirably 
distinguished by their lively and active dis. fitted for the purpose of breaking the hard 

f iosition, their beautiful plumage, and de- external coverings of the seeds of plants from 
igbtful melody. Of (bis order consist those their kernels, which constitute the principal 
amazing (looks of small birds of almost every part of their food ; the latter are remarkable 
description — those numerous families, which for the softness and delicacy of their bills; 
universally diffused throughout every part of their food consists altogether of small worins^ 
the known world, people the woods, the insects, the larvae of insects, and their eg^s, 
fields, and even the largest and most populous which they find deposited in immense profu- 
citirs, in coursMess multitudes, and every- sion on the leaves and barks of trees, in 
where enliven, diversify, and adorn the face chinks and crevices of stones, and even in 
of nature. small masses on the bare ground, so that there 

The characters of the Passerine order, is hardly a portion of matter that does not 
which are as various as their habits and dis- contain a plentiful supply of food fur this 
positions, will be best seen in the description diligent race of beings. — Bewick, 

Pasteun, 5, The distance between the joint next the foot and the coro- 
net of a horse. 

Pasturage, s. The business of feeding cattle; lands grazed by cattle; 
the use of pasture. 

Peacock, 5. A fowl eminent for the beauty of his feathers, and particu- 
larly of his tail. 

The poaoock and peahen are always kept velledthither from Macedonia, to be spectators 
by the London dealers, wusnee any person in of that beautiful phenomenon, the paragon of 
the country, desirous of breediug them, may the feathered race. It is probable the ancients, 
be supplied with breeding stock. Exclusive as well as the moderns, introduced the pea- 
of the consideration of ornament to a poultry- cock upon the table, rather as an ornament 
yard, the peacock is very useful for the de- than a viand. There are varieties of this bird, 
struction of all kinds of reptiles ; but at tli# some white : they perch on trees, like the tur 
same time some peacocks are said to be vici- key. Their age extends to twenty years, 
ous, and apt to tear to pieces and devour at three, the tail of the cock is full and oeir 
young chicks and ducklings, suffered to be plete. The cook requires from two to foul 
within their reach. They are also destruo- hens, and where the country agrees with tbeUi, 
live in • garden. they are very prolific. They are gi auivorous. 

It is asserted by the ancient writers, that like other domestic fowls, prefernug barley, 
the first peacock was honoured wiih a public j — Moubray, 
exhibition at Athens ; that many peopte^a- * 

Peck, The fourth part of a bushel ; the stroke of a bird's bill. 

Peck, v. "J'o strike with the beak as a bird ; to pick up food with the beak* 
Pelican {Pelicanua, Linn.), s. There are two sorts of pelicans, one lives 
upon* fiah^ the other keeps in deserts, and feeds apon serpents ; thn 
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pelican was erroneously supposed to admit its young to suck blood from 
its breasL 



The bill of thig ^enui it Ioii{( and gtraight; 
the end either hooked or slopin}^ ; theno8trila 
placed in a furrow that rung alonp^ the aides 
of the bill, and in most of the species not dis» 
tinguishable. The face ((eneraily destitute of 
feathers, being covered only with a bare skin ; 
gullet naked, and capable of great distension r 
body long, heavy, flat : legs placed far bnok- 
ward ; toes four in number, and all webbed 
together, 

Latham, following the example of Linnseua, 
includes the pelioau, maii-of.wur bird, cormo' 
rant, shag, gannet, and booby, in this genus, 
of which he enumerates thirty distinct species, 
and two varieties ; four only of this number, 
and one variety, are British birds. In con. 
lining the present account to these, it is pro* 
per to remark that they are not the inhabit- 
ants of this country only, but are widely dis. 
persed over the globe, being met with in 
almost every climate which navigators have 
visited, whether temperate, hot, or cold. The 
gannet only is migratory, large flocks of this 
species arrive in the spring of the year, and 
disperse themselves in colonies over the rocky 
promoBtMries of Scotland, and its isles, in va> 
rious paits of which they breed and rear their 


yoQDg, and as soon as that oflice ii performed, 
they retire in the autumn to their unknown 
abodes. Their return each gea«on points out 
also that of the shoals ol the herrings, which 
they hover over, pursue, and chiefly feed upon. 
These shoals, at that season of iticreasing 
warmth, are poured forth on their sontheni 
route, gliding forward in wide glittering co> 
lumns of myriads upon myriads, from thoun. 
known but prolific regions of the northern 
pole. These enormous shoals, with their di- 
visions and subdivisions, in their branched 
course around the British isles are attended 
by the gannet. On our southern coasts the 
pilchard affords these birds another supply of 
food, in pursuit of which they are enticed as 
fat southward as the Mediterranean sea. 

The cormorant and the shag remain with us 
throughout the year, but particularly on our 
more northern shores, upon whose rocky shelv- 
I ing precipices they station themselves, and 
perform the oflices of incubation, while strag- 
glers nccasionallv take a wider range, with 
oiit.stretched neck and vigorous wing sweep 
along the coast, entering the mouths of the 
rivers, follow their course in quest of food, 
to the lakes inland.— BeieicA 


Pellet, s . A little ball ; a bullet, a ball. 

Perch, A measure of five yards and a half; a pole; something on 
which birds roost or sit ; a kind of fish peculiar to ponds and rivers 

Perch have one particularity, which con- the irioes are golden, the teeth small, disposed 
trary to the nature of all fish of prey in fresh in the jaws and on the roof of the mouth, 
water (and they are to voracious as to attack which is large ; the edges of the cover of the 
tbeir own kind), that they are gregarious, ^illa serrated, on the lower end of the laigest 
swimming in shoals. The body of the percb is a sharp spine, and the head is said to coo- 
is deep, toe scales very roogb, the back much aist of no Ibwer than eighty bones ; the colours 
■rohM, and the side-line approaches near it : of the percb are beautiful, the back and part 
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of the sides hoiiij^ of a dark jrreen, marked well. baited with them, pnt one at a time on 
with hroad hluck burs pointing downwards; the hook), cad-halt, bobs, and gentles. ” 
the hell V is whiter, tinged red ; the ventral iiiis Although generally termed a bold biter, Uio 
of a rich scarlet ; tho anal lins and tail (which , perch is extremely abstemious in winter, and 
is a little forked,) of the same colour but ra- .scarcely ever bites in that season, but in the 
tliei paler, f middle of a warm sunshiny day ; he bites 

'J'he perch aflords the angler great diversion, best in the latter part of the spring, from 
and not only the hails are variotis, hut the “ to eleven in the forenoon, and from two 
iMcde.s of u.‘<ing them. Of worms, the best to six in the afternnon, except in hot and 
I.Mids are siimII lob worms which hn\e uoknot, bright weather, and then troin sunrise to six 
itrandiings, red dunghilKs, or those found in in the morning, and in the eve from six to 
Kitten tun, all well scoured ; the hook maybe sunset. If a day be cool and cloudy, with a 
varied from No. 2 to 0, being well wliipt to a riiniiiig south wind, perch will bite during^ 
strong silk-worm gnt, with a shot or two a the whole of it. In clear water, sometimes a 
(iM)l I'lom it ; put the point of the hook in at dozen or more of perch have been olxserved 
ll e head of the worm, out again a llllle lower in a deep hole, sheltered by trees or hushes ; 
tliaii the middle, pushing it above the shank by using line tackle and a well-scoured worm, 
of the hook upon the gut ; take a smaller one, the angler may see them strive which shall 
I inning the same way, and take its head up tirst seize it, until the whole shoal have been 
to tlie middle of the shank only ; then draw caught. 

il'.o lirsi worm down to the head of the latter, The perch may be angled for and taken 
I that the tails may hang one above the other, until the end of September, and indeed at 
k' l'ping the point of the hook well covered, particular times all the year round ; hut the 
I Ills IS the most enticing method that can be preferable season is from the beginning of 
tnlnpled ill wnnn-lishing ; use a small cork May, to the middle ot July. * * 

ibiHt, to keep the bait at six or twelve iuches Mr. Young mentions ihst, at Peckenham, 
I Mini the hottoni, or sometimes about mid- Lord Longford infotmed him respecting the 
water: in angling near the bottom, raise the quantities of tish in the lakes in his neigh, 
unit very frequently from thence almost to the buurbood, that the perch were so numerous, 
surface, letting it gradually full again. Should that a child with a packthread and a crooked 
a good shoal be met with, they are so greedy, pin would catch enough in an hour for the 
that they may be all caught, unless one es. daily use of a whole family, and that his 
capes thst has felt the hook ; then all is over, lordship had seen five hundred children liab- 
the fish that has been booked becomes rest, ing at the same time ; that, besides perch, 
less, and toon oooasions the whole shoal to the lakes produced pike five feet long, and 
leave the place. Two or three rods may be trout of ten pounds each. * * 

employed, as they require time to gorge suf* Great numbers of perch are bred in the 
iicieni to allow the angler to be prepared to Hampton Court and tfushy Park ponds, all 
strike them. of which are well supplied with running 

JUsits for the perches are loaches, stickle- water, and with plenty or food, yet they sel 
bMoks. with the spines cut oiT, miller’s thumbs, dom arrive at a large size. In a n6igblMMir'<.k 
horse’b6tn8 boiled (after the place has been ing pond, which is only fed with drainsg# 
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water, I hare oanfrht ^ erj large perch. The ahould haire arrired at this weight and not go 
perch in the water in ti e Regent’s Park are on increasing in size, is a cironinstance which 
ver^ numerous. Those 1 have taken, how. it is not easy to account for. 1 have, how. 
ever, are almost invariably of one size, from ever, remarked it to he the case in other 
half to three-quarters of a pound. Why they ponds. — JJaniel—Wild Sports — /esse, 

Pewet, s . a waterfowl ; the lapwinp^. 

Pekcussio.v, j?. The impression a body makes in falling or sticking; upon 
another. It is direct or ohlvpie. Direct when the impulse is made in 
the direction of a perpendicular line to the point of impact. Such is 
the action of a cock upon the copper cap. Vide Gun, Rifle. 
Pr.wTER, H, h composition of lead and tin. 

Pheasant, {Phasia7iuR Calchicuft, Linn. ; Le Paisan, Buff.) 5. 
kind of wild cock ; a beautiful large bird of game. 



Til'.) pliuavant is rather less than the com. feathers of the tail are ohoiit twenty inohei 
in »!> <■(>(:'<. 'I’lic bill is of a pale horn colour ; long, the shortest on each side less than five, 
i>i(' II'. iIn Hie liid under an arched covering ; of a reddish brown colour, marked with 
i.n; ew s an; yellow, and snrroumicd hy a transverse bars of black ; the legs are dusky, 
in appe trance like hemitifnl scarlet with a short blunt spur on each, but in some 
cinlli, ti:)e]\ s|iotted with black ; immediately old birds the spurs are as sharp as needles; 
ninier each eye the.e is a small patch of short between the toes there is a strong membrane* 
feathers of a dark glossy purple ; the upper The female is less, and does not exhibit 
jiaris of the head and neck are of a deep pur- that variety and brilliancy of colours which 
pie, varying to glossy green and blue; the distinguish the male ; the general colours are 
lower parts of the neck and breast are of a light and dark brown, mixed with black, the 
reddish chestnut, with black indented edges ; breast and t>elly finely freckled with small 
the sides and lower parts of the breast aie of black spots on a fight ground ; the tail ii short, 
the same colour, with pretty large tips of and barred somewhat like that of the male ; 
black to each feather, which in different lights tbespaceround the eye is covered with feathers* 
Vury to a glossy purple ; the belly and vent The rio||; pheasant is a fine variety of this 
are dusky ; the back and scapulars ure beau- species ; Us principal difference consists in a 
tifully variegated with black, and white oi white ring, which encircles the lower part of 
cream colour speckled* with black, and mixed the neck; the colours of the plumage in 
with deep orange, all the feathers edged with general are likewise more distinct and vivid, 
blat'k ; on the lower part of the back there is A fine specimen of this bird . at sent at by 
a mixture of green; the quills are dusky, the Rev. William Tamer, of Newcastle, from 
freckled with white, wing coverts brown,' which the figure was engraven. They are 
glossed with green and edged with white sometimes met with in the neighbourhood of 
ramp plain reddish brown ; the two middle' Alnwick, whither the/' were brooght bj bio 
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pace the Dake of North nmberl and. Tha* ' 
ibejr iotermix with the common breed is verj 
obvioas, as in some we have seen the ring 
was hardly visible, and in others a few Tea. 
tbers only, marked with white, appeared on 
each side of the neck, forrniiii( a white spot.'; 
It is maoh to be regretted that this beautiful 
breed is likely soon to be destroyed, by those , 
who pursue every species of game with au 
avaricious and indiscriminating rapacity. 

There are many varieties of pheasants of 
extraordinary beauty and brilliancy of colours ; 
in many gentlemen's woods there is a kind as 
white as snow, which will intermix with the 
common ones. Many of the gold and silver 
kinds, brought from China, are also kept 
in aviaries in this kit\gdom ; the common 
pheasant is likewise a native of the East, and 
IS the only one of its kind that has multiplied 
in our island. Pheasants are generally found 
in low woody places, on the borders of plains, 
where they delight to sport ; during the night 
they perch on the branches of trees. They 
are very shy birds, and do not associate 
together, except dur^pg the months of March 
and April, when the male seeks the female; 
they are then easily discoverable by the noise 
which they make in crowing and clapping 
their wings, which may be heard at some 
distance. The hen breeds on the ground like 
the partridge, and lays from twelve to lifleeii 
eggs, wliicli '^.re smaller than those of the 
common hen ; the young follow the mother 
as soon as they are freed from the shell. 
During the breeding season the cocks will 
someiimes irilermix with the coiiiiiion hen, 
and produce a hybrid breed, of which we have 
known several instances. * * 

For shooting pheasants it often beepmes 
necessary to start very early in the morning, 
as they are apt to,Jie during the day in high 
covert, where it is almost impossible to shoot 
them till the leaf has fallen from (he trees. 
We can never be at a loss in knowing where 
to go for pheasants, as we have only to send | 
some one the previous evening, for the last | 
hour before sun-set, to watch the difl'erent { 
barley or oat stubbles of a woodland country, 
and on these will be regularly displayed the 
whole contents of (he neighbouring coverts. 
It then remains to he chosen, which woods 
are the best calculated to shoot in : and, 
when we begin beating them, it must be 
leroenibercd to draw the springs, so as to 
intercept the birds from the old wood. If 
tbe coverts are wet, the hedae.rnws will be 
M excelleut beginning, proviued we here also 
attend well to getting between the birds and 
their pUcei of security. If pheasants, when 
feeding, are approached by a man, they gene* 
rally run into covert ; but if they see a dog, 
they are apt to fly up. ♦ • 

There are very few old sportsmen but 
what are aware that this is by far tbe most 
aure method of killing pheasants, or any 
other game, where they are tolerably plentiful 
in covert ; and although to explore and beat 
Mveral baadred aorts of coppice, it becomes 


necessary to have a party whb spanieis, yet, 
on such expeditions, we rarely near of any 
one getting much game to his own share, ex. 
cept some sly old fellow, who has shirked 
from his companions to the end of the wood, 
where the pheasants, and particularly the 
cock birds, on hearing the approach of a 
rabble, are all running like a retreating army, 
and perhaps flying iu his face faster that: he 
can load and fire. 

For one alone to get shots in a thick un- 
derwood, a brace or two of very well broke 
spaniels, would, of course, be the best. But 
were I obliged to stake a considerable bet, 
‘(taking one bet with another, where game 
was plentiful), I should back against tbe 
sportsman using them, one who took out a 
very high cou raged old pointer, that would 
keep near him, and would, on being told, break 
his point to dash in, and put the pheasants to 
fliirht before they could run out of shot. This 
ofHce may also be performed by a Newfound- 
land dog; but, as first getting a point would 
direct the shooter were to place himself for 
a lair shot, the Newfoundland dog would 
always he best kept close to his heels, and 
only made use of to assist in tliis ; and parli. 
culariy for bringing the game ; as we rarely 
see a pointer, h(»wever expert in fetching his 
birds, that can follow and find the wounded 
ones half so well as the real St. John’s New. 
foundlaiid dog. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Loid Stawell sent me from the great lodge 
in the Holt a curious bird for mv inspection. 
It was found by the spaniels of one of his 
keepers in a coppice, and .shut on the wing. 
The shape, air, and habit of the bird, and the 
scarlet ring round his e\es, .agreed well with 
the appearance of a cock pheasant, but tiieii 
the head and neck, and breast and belly, were 
of a glossy black ; and though it weiglied three 
pounds three ounces and u half, the weight of 
a large full-grown cock pheasant, yet there 
were no signs of any spurs on the legs, as is 
usual with all grown cock pheasuiits, who have 
long ones. Tbe legs and feet were naked of 
feathers, and therefore it could he nothing of 
the grouse kind. In the tail were no long bend, 
ing pheasants, such as cock pheasants usually 
have, and are characteristic of the sex. The 
tail was much shorter than the tail of a ben 
pheasant, and blunt and square at the end. 
The back, wing.featbcrs and tail, were all of 
a pale russet, curiously streaked, somewhat 
like the upper parts of a heti partridge. 1 re. 
turned it with mv verdict, tha^ it was proba* 
bly a spurious or by brid ben bird, bred between 
a cock pheasant and some domestic fowl. 
When 1 came to talk with the keeper who 
brought it, be told me that some pea.bens bad 
been Known last summer to haunt the coppi* 
oes and coverts where Ibie mule was foui 
# • • • 

The pheasant is not a long.Iived bird ; but, 
it is probable tbe period of existence assigned 
to it by some writers, namely, six or seven 
yeorSf is too short. Tbe wliolesomeuess of 
Its floah was proverbial among tbe old pby« 
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■toians j it ia of a liigli flavour and alkaleaceiit < 
qualitjr, and in perfeclion during autumn. A ' 
young photisant very fai is reckoned nii ex- 

? |uisite dainty. In a wild atate, the lieu lays 
rom eighteen to twenty egga in a aeaMin, but ^ 
aeldoni more than ten in a atale of coniine- ; 

a t Pheaaanta are not to be tamed by do- 
meatication, like other fowls ; nor ia the flesh 
of those brought up in the house, in any de> 
gree comparable to that of the wild pheasant: 
thence they are bred at home, either in«?rely 
for show, or for the purpose of replenishing 
the proprietor’s grounds, holli with regard to 
number or particular varieties. However 
good nursing mothers in a wild state, phea- 
sant hens are far otherwise in the house, 
whence their eggs are always hatchKl ^ home 
b3f the common hen, — generally, at present, 
by the smooth-legged bantam. 

The natural nest of the pheasant ia com- 
posed of dry grass and leaves, which being 
provided for her in coiifiiienient she will son.e- 
times properly dispose. The cock is hold, 
voracious, and cruel : and one which 1 hud 
many years ago, caught a canary bird wliicli 
had accideatally escaped, and was observed 
with it beneaih his talons, in the proper a ti- 
tude of the hawk, tearing it to pieces and 
devouring it. Pheasants have been seen 
preying upon a^dead carcase, in company with 
carrion crows ; and it ha^s been said that they 
will fall upon a diseased and weak companion 
of their own species, and devour it. They 
feed upon all kinds of insects and veniitii, like 
the peacock, and arc said to he particularly 
greedy of toads, provided tliey he not too laige 
to swallow ; whereas, according to report, 
they will not touch the frog, of which ducks 
are so fond. A pheasant was shut by T. Day, 
Dsq, of Herts, the crop of wiiicli coiilaitied 
• more than half a pint of that destructive in- 
he wire-woiiii. And the number of ItiOti 
grains of barley were taken from the crop of 
a pheasant, at Bury, in SutVulk, in 1727. * 

The best known varieties of the pheasant, 
are the golden, the silver, the peacock or 
spotted, and I lie coninion European or Eng- 
lish, generally brown, with a Jess hnlliunc^ 
of colour. Mr. Casluiig, however, enumerates 
six distinct varieties, exclusive of the com- 
mon, as follow : the gold and silver, natives 
of China, and very hardy in this country, and 
good breeders. Tlie ring-necks, natives of 
Tnrtary, bred in China, very scarce : their 
plumage viry beautiful. The white and pied ; 
both sorts will intermix readily with our com- 
mon breed, as Will the Bohemian, utio of the 
most beautilV.i of its kind, and equally scarce. 
The golden variety is generally of the highest 

f irice, the common most harciy and of the 
argest size. 

Breedimj Pheasants. — Eggs being provided, 
put them under a hen that has kept the nest 
ihiee or four days j and if you set two or three 
nests on the same day, you will have the ad- 
vantage of shifting the good eggs. At the end 
of tcB or twelve days throw away them that 


are bad, nnd set the same hen or hens again 
if sitting liens should not be plenty. 

The itens liaving sat their full time, sncIi 
of the young piieiisatils as are already liaiohed, 
pul into a basket, with a piece of tlanuel, till 
tb-i hen lias done hatching. 

T'he brood, now come, pat under a fraos*. 
with a net over ii, and a place for the hen» 
that she cannot get to the young pheasants, 
but that they may go to her : and teed them 
with boiled egg cut small, boiled milk and 
bread, uluiii curd, ants’ eggs, a liiile of euL'h 
sort, and ofieii. 

After two or three days, they will be ac- 
quainted will) the call of the hen that haiciied 
them, may have their liberty of ruiiuiiig on 
the grass-plot, or elsewhere, oh.serving to shift 
them wiili the sun, and out of cold winds. 
They should not have ilieir liberty in the 
iiiorniiig till the sun is up and they must be 
shut ill with the hen in good limo in the even- 

Every thing now going on properly, you 
must he very careful ( in order to guard against 
the distemper to which they are lialiic) in 
your choice of a situation for breeding the 
birds up ^ and bo less afraid of foxes, (logs, 
pole-cats, and all sorts of vermin, than liie 
distemper, I had rather encounter ail the for- 
mer than the latter ; for those, with care, may 
he prevented, but the distemper, once got in, 
is like the plague, and destroys all your hopes. 
What 1 mean by a good situation, is nolbing 
more than a place where no poultry, phea- 
santa, or turkeys, 6co. have ever been kept \ 
such as the warm side of a field, orchard, jilea- 
sure-ground, or garden, or even on a com- 
mon, or a good green lane, under circunislan. 
ces of this kind ^ or by ‘i wood-side, but then 
it is proper for a iiimii to keep with them un- 
der a temporary hovel, and to have two or 
three dogs chained at a pr<|f)er distance, with 
a lamp or two at night. I have known a great 
iiuiiiber of pheasants bred up in this inaiirier, 
in the most exposed siliiHiions. Ji is proper 
for the it.an always to have a gun, that he tuny 
keep ofl'the hawks, owls, jays, magpies, &g. 
The dogs and lamps intimidate the. foxes be- 
yond any other means ; and the dogs will give 
tongue fur the man to be on bis guard if smal- 
ler vermin are near, or when strollers make 
their appearance. 

The birds going on as before mentioned, 
should so continue till December, or, if very 
early bred, ibe middle of August. Before 
(hey begin to shift the long feathers in the 
tail, they are to he shut a^i in the basket with 
the ben, regularly every night ; and when they 
begin to shift their tail the birds are lar^e, 
and begin to lie out, that is, they are not wil- 
ling to come to be shut up in the basket* 
'1 Imse that are intended to he turned out wild 
should be taught to perch (a situation they 
have never been used to) ^ this is done hy 
lying a string to the ben’s leg, and obliging 
her to sit in a tree all night : be sure you pet 
her in the tree before sun-set ; and if she fsJli 
down, you must pd/severe iu pulling her up 
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•gain, till aha ia aontanted with her aituatioii ; owl, will clear grounds of insects and rep* 
.hen (he p'ouiig birds will follow the hen. Slid tiles, but wi.l spoil all wail-trees within their 
perch with her. This being done, and (he reach, by picking olf every bud and leaf, 
country now covered with corn, fruits, and Ftediny , — JStrict cleanliness to be observed, 

shrubs, &c. 6 cc. they will shift for themselves, the meat not to be tainted with dung, aiul 
For such young pheasants as you make the water to be pure and often renewed.-^ 
ehoiea of for your breeding stooa at home, Ants' c^gs being scarce, hog-lice, earwigs, 
and likewise to tarn out the spring follow, ©r any insects, may be given ; or artihcial 
4iig, provide a new piece of ground, Targe and ants' eggs substituted, composed of flour 
roomy, for two pens, where no pheasants, &:o. beaten up with an egg and shell together, the 
have been kept, and there pul your young pellets rubbed between the lingers to the 
birds in as they begin to shift their tails, proper size. After the tirst three weeks, in a 
Such of (hem as you intend to turn out at a sciircity of ants' eggs, Castang gives a few 
future time, or in another place, put into one gentles, procured lioin a good liver tied up, 
pen netted over; and leave (heir wiug.Ha.s they the gentles, when ready, dropping into a 
are ; and those you wish to keep tor breeding pau or box of bran ; to be given sparingly, 
put into the other pen, culling one wing ut and not considered as common food, 
each bird. TTie gold and silver pheasants jou Koofl for grown pheasants, barley or wheat; 
must pen earlier, or they will be oti. Cm generally the same as for other poultry. In 

ttie wing ollen ; ami, when tirst penned, feed a ©©ij spring, hemp-seed, or other warming 

all your ^oung birds with barley-meal, dough, yeeds, are comfortable, and will forward tlic 
corn, and plenty of green turnips. breeding stock. 

A iiectipt lo maka Alum C«rd.-Take new A Aew Species of Pheasant .—Amongst 
milk, as much as your young birds require, the numeroas interesting natural productions 
and boil it with a lump of alum, so as not to recently brought from China by Mr. Reeves, 
niase the curd hard and tough, but custaid i it was with delight we observed a magniti- 
j , . j I species of pheasant, which will be a 

N. B.—A little of this curd twice a day, • ©iost interesting addition to the aviaries of 

and ants eggs alter every time they have had Europe; and as it comes from the same part 
a sutlicient quaiititv of the other tood. It ©f the world as the gold and silver kind, 
they do not eat heartily, give ‘liein some ants there is scarcely a doubt but that, with a lit- 
eggs to create an appetite, but by no means tie care, it may be induced to breed in this 
ill such abuncAaiice as to be considered their country. It is about three times the size of 

1 1 X 1 • X • ' common pheasant, and has a tail from 

The diatemiier alluded to above, is not ina - 1 tiv© to six feet long ; it is of a pale bav co- 
probably of the same nature as the roup m i©ur, ornamented with black moons, and the 
ciiickeiw; contagious, and dependent on the jiead, wing, and under part of the body, 
state of the weather ; and, lor prevention, black varied with white ; the tail feathers 
icquiriiig similar precaution. I are black and brown banded. Reeves 

uetierul JJiitclions. ISot more than four |u.©agbt with him from Cantcu two living 
hens to be allowed in tlie pens to one cock ; ' gpccujens ; but one of tliem unfortunately' 
and in the out c(9|ftrs, three liens to oneTjoek ^icd in the Channel , the other is now in the 
may be sulticient, with the view oi allowing garaeus of the Zoological ^^ooiety, wlicre it 
for accidents, such as the loss ot acock or | probaidy recover iis tine tail. A 

hen. Never put more eggs under a hen than ; bcautitnl specimen, in nearly peifcct pluin- 
she can well and closely cover, the ei-gs Ircsh , age. brought by Mr. Iteevcs lor Cicneral 
and carefully preserved, ^hoi t brooUs lo be liardwicke, bus been presented by that gim- 
joined and shitted to one hen. Commuu heu I tieman lo tlie collection of the lii ili.^h i\lu- 
pheasants m close pens, and with plenty ol j tail feathers of this hud have 

cover, will sometimes make their nests and 1 been long known, two having been exhioited 
hatchtheirown eggs.buttheyseldoin succeed I the Jdu.^eum for many Years; Lut the 
iure.aring their brood, being naturallysoshy; bird which bore them was hVst dcseiibed ni 
whence, should this method be desued, they General Hardwick's lllustratioi.s of Indian 
must be lett eiitir^ to themselves, iw they Zoology, from a drawing sent bv Mr Reeves, 
feel alar m even la ding looked at. Lggs lor it is called Reeves'.; pheasant- 

aetting are generally ready tor April. Benod pi,a;,ianus ItetvcAi), — Danid-^ iimoisr^ 
of iucubatiou the same in the pheasants as in Moubray. 
the common hen. Rheasants, like the pea- 

Phraseology, Style, diction; a phrase-book ; technical terms. 

There was a peculiarly kind oMaiiguagc in- ping of sheldrakes ; a .spring of teals; a 
vented by sportsmen of the middle ages, coveil oi cools ; a gaggle ul geese; a bade* 
which it was necessary for them to be ac- lyiige of ducks ; a .surd or .suie of mallariis . 
qoaioted with, and some ol the lenns ore .still , a nm.N.cr of pt o - ' s ; a iiye ul |ilieas:iuis ; a 
continued. | ***‘'J' q'U.i.s , . oi parlrioges ; acou- 

A aege of herons niid of hillern.s; an l:oid | gregaiion fit ]>iu\ci.s; u tliglii of doves; a 
of swans, of craoet, and of curlews; a tirp - 1 dule of luikevs ; a walk of snipes; a fall oi 
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woodoocks ; n brood of hens; n building of oatft, uitd a kendul of jroang cats \ a khrewil- 
rooka ; a miirinuration of atarlinga ; an ex- uesa of apt's ; and a labour of moles; and, 
ahalion of larks; a of swallows; a when animals were retired to rest, a barl was 
bust ()1 s;)at'rows ; a watch of nigiititigalea ; said to be harboured, a buck lodged, a roe* 
and a cliaimof goidlinciies. buck bedded, a bare formed, a rabbit set, a 

"W^ien b'iasls went together in companies, fox kennelled*, a marlin tree'd, an otter 
there was tuid to be a pride of lions ; a lepe watched, a badger earthed, a boar couched : 
of leopards; ^ herd of hurts, of bucks, and hence, to express their dislodging, they say, 
of all sorts of aeer; a bevy of rocs; a idotb unbarboiir tbe hart, rouse the buck, start the 
of bears ; a singular of boars ; a sownder of hare, bolt tbe rabbit, unkennel the i'o\, un- 
wild swine; adrift of lame swine; a route tree the martin, vent the otter, dig the bad- 
of wolves ; a harass of horses ; aragofcolta; ger, and rear the boar. Two greyhounds 
a stud of mares ; a pace of asses ; a barren of were called a brace ; three a leash ; but two 
mules; a team of oxen ; a drove of kine; a spaniels or barriers were called a couple, and 
flock of sheep; a tribe of goats; a skulk of three a couple and a butf ; there was also a 
foxes; a cele of badgers; a richness of mar- mule of hounds for a number; a litttr of 
fins ; a fesynes of ferrets ; a huske or a down whelps, and a cowardice of our»,-~^Strutt — 
of bares; a nest of rabbits; a clowder of Atcham — DauUl — Book of St, Alban* s, 

PiANET, A bird, the lesser woodpecker ; the magpie. 

PjK, s, A magpie, a particoloured bird. 

Birds of this kind are found in every part thin, and sharp or cultrated ; in manv of the 
of the known world, from Greenland to the species there is a small notch near the tip ; 
Cape of Good Hope ; the general character of the nostrils are covered with bristles ; tongue 
this kind is chiefly as follows: — The bill is divided at the end; three toes forward, one 
strong, and has a slight curvature along the behind, the middle toe connected to the outer 
top of the upper mandible ; the edges are as far as the first joint. — Btmck, 

Piebald, s. Of various colours, diversified in colour. 

Pied, a. Variegated, particoloured. 

PiG,^. A young sow or boar; an oblong mass of lead or unforged iron. 

This instinctive sagacity, which guides ani* some years on an estate high up the Susque- 
maU who have been taken from their old hanna, of some pigs, which, having been 
huunts, in making their way bark t« Uiem, brought in a sack fifteen miles througli an 
appears in some to whom we should have . A.meiicaii wood, by the next morning haci 
been least disposed to attribute it. I have I found tlu ir way b.uk, from their new to 
an anecdote from a gentleman, who resided | their ohi homes — Jesse. 

Pigeon {Columba, Linn.), .v. A dumestir bird. 

PiGEONs {ColmnbiUcB, Leach; Rasore^, Illiuer), 5. family of 
snatching birds. ^ 
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Pf these the varieties andintensixtures are 
innuoyttable, and partake of all those varied 
hues which are the constant result of domes* 
tication« The maimers of pigeons are well 
known, few species being more universally 
diffused, and having a very powerful wing, 
they are enabled to perform very distant 
journeys ; ^accordingly wild and tame pigeons 
occur in every climate, and although they 
thrive best in warm countries, yet with care 
they succeed also in very northern latitudes. 
Every where, their manners are gentle and 
lively ; they are fond of society, and the very 
emblem of connubial attachment ; they are 
faithful to their mates, whom they solicit 
with the softest cooings, the tenderest ca- 
resses, and the most graceful movements 
The exterior forjn of the pigeon is beautiful 
and elegant : the bill is weak, straijffit, and 
slender, and has a soft protuberance at the 
base, in which the nostrilM are placed : the 
legs are short and red, and ^he toes divided 
to the origin. ♦ * ♦ 

Buffon enumerates upwards of thirty va- 
rieties of the pigeon, which, according to his 
usual systematic plan — its convi iiience, p.*r- 
haps, being rather more obvious tiiaii its 
accuracy- he derives from one root, namely, 
tl*e stock -dove, or cotnmon wild pigeon. — 
All the varieties of colour and form which 
we. witness? he attributes to human coiitri- 
vanc^*&nd fancy. There exist, nevertheless, 
essentially spk'citic ditterences in these birds, 
which seem rather attributable to the nature 
of.the region, soil, or cliniute, to which they 
are irfdigenoul, than to the arl of man. 

The pigeon is nioiioganous, that is. the 
male attaches and contines'hiniseif to one 
female, and the attachment is reciprocal : the 
fidelity of the dove to its mate being provef- 
bial. Young fib^us are termed sque^ers, 
ard begin to b|Ml^ at about the age In six 
months, whcin^roperly managed: their 
courtship, and the well known tone of voice 
in the cock, just then ac(iuircd and com- 
mencing, are indications oi their approach? 
ing union. Nc&t lings, whilst fed by the 
cock and hen, are termed sqmihs, and are ai 
that age sold and used for the table. Tin 
dove-house pigeon is said to breed numthly 
being well supplied with food, more parti 
culurly when the ground is bound by trust 
or covered with snow. At any rate, it may 
be depended on, pigeons of almost any 
heHllliy and w elf' Established varjety. wili 
breed eight or ten times in the year wbenc< 
it may be conceived how immense are th< 
quantities w hich niuy be raised. 

The first step towards pigeon keeping, is 
undoubtedly, to provide a commodious plact 
for their reception, of which 1 shall after' 
wards speak : the next to provide the pigeon; 
themselves. These will be hud in pairs, bu 
if not actually matched, pains must be after- 
wards taken, to that end, that no time bi 
lost; indeed, they may be matched accord 
ing to the fancy of the keepers, for the pur- 
pose of varying the colours, or wi^^an; 
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•ther view. But it is necessary to give a 
;aution on the subject of old pigeons, ot 
vhich a bargain may offer, since the difh- 
lulty of retaining them is so great, indeed 
iisuperable, without the strictest vigilance. 
Nothing short of cutting their wings, and 
onfining them closely until tney have young 
attach them to the place, wdl be a securi- 
; and even afterwards, they have been 
nown to take flight with the first use of their 
>'ings, and leave their nests. 1 have had 
everal examples of this. Thence it is always 
referable to purchase squeakers, or such as 
lave not yet flown : these, being confined, 
a a short time, well fed, and accustomed 
.radually to the surrounding scenery, before 
ley have acquired sufficient strength of wing 
herewith to lose themselves, will become 
jerfcctly domesticated. 

The d()ve-c»)te, or pigeon*loft, as to its 
tuation or extent, will necessarily depend 
'll convenience, one general rule, however, 
mst be invariably observed,- that every 
lair of pigeons have two holes, or rooms, to 
lest in. Without this indispensable conve- 
lience there will be no security, but the 
ii’ospect of constant confusion, breaking of 
;ggs, and dcsti uct ion of the young Pigeons 
lu well near dwellings, stables, bake-houses, 
•rewhouses, or such offices ; or their proper 
dace is in the poultry-court. A dovc-coie 
s a good object, situate upon an island, in 
rhe centre of a piece of water : indeed, sncli 
is a proper situation for aquatic poultry, and 
'abbits also may bo rendered extremely neau- 
:ilul and picturesque by planting, and a liilie 
simple ornainental and useful building. 
Wliere pigeons are kept in a room, some 
persons prefer making their nests upon the 
.floor, to esc.ipe the danger of the young 
falling out ; but in all probability this is to 
;;uarU against one risk, anil incur a great 
number, particularly that ot rats and other 
vermin. 

The front of the pigeon-room, or cote, 
should ha\e a south-west aspect ; and if a 
)om be selected for the purpose, it is usual 
) break a hole in tlie roof of the building 
tor the passage of the pigeons, which can be 
clu'-ed at convenience A platform is laid by 
I lie earpenler at the entrance, for the pigeons 
to alight and perch upon, with some kind of 
defence against strange cats, which will often 
depopulate a whole dove-house cats are 
yet necessary, tor the defence of the pigeons 
against rata and mice, as they will both de- 
stroy the birds and suck the eggs ; thence 
cats of a known good breed should be trained 
up familiarly with the pigeons- ' The plat- 
form should be painted white, and renewed 
as the paint wears off, wbite*being a favour- 
ite colour with pigeons, and also most con- 
spicuous as a mark to enable them to hod 
their home. The boxes also should be so 
coloured, and renewed as necessary, for 
which purpose lime and water will be suffi- 
cient. 

Cleanliness is one of the first and most 
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Impoitant consideratioiist tbe wimt of ‘it Inr-O 
dove-cote will soon ren^r th^pluoea ttiii* 
saoce not to be approached, and the hirdst. 
both young add oldir will be so covered witp 
vermin, and besmeared with, their own ex- 
crement, that they can enjoy no health or 
comfort, and mortality is often so induced* 
Ours were cleaned daily ; thofouglily oncda 
week, a tub standing at hand for the recep* 
tion of their dung, the floor covered with 
sifted gravel, often renewed. Pigeons are 
exceedingly fond of water, and having a 

{ prescience of rain, v^ll wait its coming until 
ate in the evening, upon the , house-top, 
spreading their wings to receive the refresh- 
ing shower. When they are confined in a 
room, they should be allowed a wide pan of 
water, to be 5ften renewed, as a bath, which 
cools, refreshes^ and assists them to keep 
their bodies clear of vermin. In the attend- 
ance upon pigeons, caution is necessary with 
respect to their Aghting, to w hich they are 
more prone than might be expected, often to 
th<r destruction of eggs orybung, or driving 
the weakest away. 

The common barrel dove-cote needs no 
descrmtion, at the same time it is adapted 
lo cve^ situation in which it is desirable to 
keep pigeons for ordinary use. To return 
to the room, or loft; the shelves should be 
placed sufficiently high, for security against 
veriidn, a small ladder being a necessary 
appendage. The usual breadth of the shelves 
is about twenty inches, with the allowance 
of eighteen between shelf and shelf, which 
will be sufficient not to incommode the tallest 
pigeons. Partitions between the shelves 
may 1^ fixed at the distance of about three 
feet, making a blind, by a board nailed 
against the front of each partition, whence 
there will be two nests in the compass of 
every three feet, so that the pigeons will sit 
in privacy, and not liable to be disturbed. 
Or a partition may be fixed between each 
nest;— a good plan, which prevents the 
young from running to the hen, sitting over 
fresh eggs, and perhaps occasioning her to 
cool and addle them, for when the young 
are about a fortnight or three weeks old, a 
good hen will leave them to the care of the 
cock and lay again. 

Some prefer breeding-holes entirely open 
in front for the greater convenience m clean- 
ing the nests ; but it is from those that the 
squabs are likely to fall, thence a step of 
sufficient height is preferable. The tame 
pigeon seldom taking the trouble to make a 
Mst, it is tetter to give her one of bqy, 
which prevents her eggp from roiling. Or a 
•timw basket, or unglazed earthen pan, may 
be plagad in .every nest, apportioned to the 
eiae% the pigeons yon breed. A pqp of 
fllifee inches ni^, eight inches over the top, 
dnd sloping to the bottom like a basin, wUl 
be of sufficient size for a tumbler, or a small 
pigeon, whilst one of double those dimen- 
sions will be required for a large runt. A 
bnck should always be placed in contiguity 


to the pan, to enable the cock aalT hen 
to alight with greatei^ safety upon the^eggi* 

The pigeon-trap on the house-top is the 
weli-ki^wn contrivance of those JLondoit 
rascals, who lie in wait, as has been said, to 
entrap the property of others. ^ trap of 
another description, and' for a vespp different 
purpose, .is sometimes used ; it is an area, 
on tne outside of a building, for the puipose 
of confining in the air valuable breeds of 
pigeons which cannot be trusted to flight. 
Some ace erected to the eztbut of^wenty 
yards long and ten yards in width, with 
shelves on ' very side for the perching of the 
pigeons ; tlus they arc constantly exercised 
in the air, lotiring at tbdbr pleura to.tbo 
room or Ipft within. # w m 

Very convenientr baskets are now made of 
the cradle form, with partitions, or separate 
apartments. They serve for the carriage o( 
pigeons for matchm^, or putting them up to 
fatten, or for any ot the usual purposes. I 
have seen them lately, in the basket-shops 
on the Greenwich road, two or three milez,.* 
from Loudon. * ^ ^ 

Food and water should be given nr sugh*! ' 
way as to be as little as ^Shible contaminate 
with the excrement, or any othesbimpiM'^^ 
Our pigeons have been conftantlvIllteDi 
we have never found the need of aqy. otL^ 
convenience than earthen pans ;*buf tbdm 
have been ingenious inventions fdr this piu> 
pose, of which the meat-box and water* 
bottle following are specimens. 'i The ntisat- * 
box is formed in the shape of a hopper, 
covered at the top to keep clean 'the grain, 
which descends into a square shallow box. 
Some fence this with tails or holes on each 
Hide, to keep the grain from being scattered 
over lathers leave it quiteg^en that the 
young^geous may the mbr^Mily And their 
ibod. ^ 

The water-bottle if a large glass bottle, 
with a Jong neck, holding from one to five 
gallons, its belly shaped like an egg, so that 
the pigeons may not light and dung upon it. 

It is placed upon a stand or three-footed etool^ 
made hollow above, to receive the belly of 
the bottle, and let the mouth into a small 
pan beneath ; the water will so gradually 
descend out of the mouth of the bottle as 
the pigeons drink, and be flZeet and clean, 
and always stop when thfi^rfime reaches 
the month of the bottle. ^ • ♦ 

To matcK or pair a cock and hen, it is 
necessary to shut them together, or near and 
within reach of each other ; and the con- 
nexion is generally formed in a day or two. 
Various rules have been laid down, by which 
to distinguish the cock from the hen pijffeon ; 
but the masculine Ibrwardness and action of 
the cock, is for the most part distinpiiihable. 

The following singular detection of a thief 
occurred on a late examination at Queen 
j?quare, Westminster Mr. Bepy. in the 
Waqds fggft h road, had his pigeon-house 
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robbed- A knoim thief w«< stopped on the ! wkliin two monyisii 

road with six fancy pigeons in Ins ptisaefts.t^n, ^ <•“ P «• on-.''*i'>vU. Ino Tno<?t cxtrordirfMy 

bs Sergeant Reatdoii of the police, and j perfonuance was by luuftr, the gamekeeper 
taken before the magistrates, but no evidence Sir H. Mildmay, (the same person who 
appearing against him, he was discharged,^ "Ijroke the sow to stand to game,) who, for a 
and suffered to take away the birds, which considerable wager, siiot six pigeons out of 
he claimed ‘ as having purchased them, ten with a single ball. 

Cooper, an officer of the court, being tome- Tupor afterwaVds, to decide a bH, hit a 
what up to the pigeon fancy, and seeing cricket-ball, with common shot, twelve times 
them' aoove the common sort, purchased successively, betwixt the wickets, bowled by 
them, and very com mcndablv determined to Harris, one of. the sharpest bowlers yi the 
find out the real owner; wWch he affected in | Ilmnhleton Club. ‘ Htvs als6 said to have 
thefollowing ingenious mode. Selecting a fine | killed swallows with a singlef ball, 
bald-bead, he attached a note .to its foot, The next was effected by Mr. Elliot, at 
with , his address, and then threw up the Riidgewiek, in Sus&ex, whodndertook to kill 
pigeon -vhich instantly flew to its own heme, I fifty pigeons at fifty shots; it was decided 
and was recovered by its owner, who return- I near Petworth, at Tillington, and notwUh . 
edit to Cooper, making him a present of standing the w ind was highy he killed forty- 
the half-dozen as a reward for his sagacity, five : it was allowed he hit every bird, and 
" ♦ “ that he would Ijavfi succeeded but for the 

The starling is a great enemy to pigeons, above circumstance. He had but one gun, 
by sucking tlicir eggs, and even destroying the touch-hole of which fairly melted, 
their young. In t)ctober, IhOO, seven hun- » # ♦ 

dred and eighty starlings were taken in one Four gentlemen of Camberwell undertook, 
night in a dove-cote belonging to Mr. Slater, for a wager of five guineas a side, to shoot 
of Chalton, near Lincoln. • sie ♦ at twelve pigeons, and great beta were de- 
In 1807, was in ^thc possession of Mr. pending, but to the mortification of the per- 
Knight, of Chichester, a hen pigeon of the ) sons present, they neither of them brought 
pouter species, v^lio, in tlint .mnimer, hatched down a single bird. 

three pair of young. IShe is twenty-one years Mr. Keene, of Hammersmith, killed 
old, and is considered a remarkable instance twenty pigeons in twenty -one shots, from a 
of longevit^^, as Buffon, and other naturalist, trap at the regular twenty-one yaiw dis- 
have not allowed this bird, from the heat of tance; and in March, 1811, he killed, in a 
ita nature, about eight or nine years of life, match against Mr. Elliot, the same number, 
and to be incapable of procreation after beating his adversary by one. 
seven. * * * * In Wiltshire, the same year, Capt, Hicks 

The penalty for shooting them is 20«. for shot against the gamekeeper of Mr. Maurice, 
each pigeon. (Under statute ofl Jac. I.) at fifteen pigeons, turned off at the same 
For shooting at pigeons, with intent to kill, distance; each killed the whole, and in 
the penalty wo^d (by 2 Geo. 11.) be the same shooting off the ties, the former missed his 
ta for killing tnre [figeon, viz. Ir.forma- sixth bird, and lost the match, which was for 
tion for these offences must be commenced two hundred guineas. — Mouhray — Daniel, 


Pike, 8 , A long lance used by tbe foot soldiers to keep off the ho^se, to 
which bayonets have succeeded ; a fork used in hirshandry ; among 
turners, two iron springs between which anything to be turned is fast- 
ened ; a large fish of prey. 


The pike, termed for its voracity the fresh- j 
water shark, is found in most of the larger 
lakes and rivers of Greht Britain. It grows to 
kn immense size — is easily produced as a pond | 
fish — and, being a bold determined biter, af- 
for^ excellent sport to the lovers of the art. | 
It is taken with natural and artificial halts, > 
as frogs, mice, minnows, or any kind of fry; i 
and, when the weather is favourable, very 1 
little skill is requisite to obtain abundant ' 
ilport in a well-stocked water. The best mode 1 
Ot^e-fisbing IS trolling* Vuts Troli.ing. | 
Tlie pikers voraciousness is well known : j 
wbat is here mentioned of it is singular. In 
1810, a hook baited with a roach, was set in 
the manor-pond, at Toddington, Bedford- 
•liire t the next morning a large pike was 
caught, which with difficulty was^got out. — , 
It appaared that a pike of tlfree a half i 


pounds weight' was first caught, which wns 
afrerwards swallowed bv another, weighing 
thirteen pounds and a half, and both were 
taken. 

It has been before remarked, that pike arc 
frequently shot, when floating near the sur- 
face of the water. Other sorts of fish are 
oftAn pa daatroyed. In June, 1808, Mr. 
Byrne, the Earl of Lonsdale/s gamekeeper, 
shot in the river Eden, at Beaumont, near 
Carlisle, the extraordinary number of eigbty- 
six ffsh at two^ahots ; the smallest ^sh wgir 
seWen inches in length. * ^ 

The smaller lakes, which are so profuimy 
scattered over the surface of this coig&fyy 
vary in the species of fish which they respec- ' 
tively produce as much as they do in their 
own natural size and character. Some of 
them afford trouts, others pike only, and 




many are stocked with both. That this union in that Park, when a pike made a dart at {t, 
cannot lotig subsist, I should Ije inclined to and he had but ju^t time to withdraw it. 
infer from one retnarkabh^ circuinstance, and A getjtleman (Major P/fyno) now residing 
It is a convincing proof of tbc rapid destruc- at Weybridge, iti Surrey, informed me, that, 
tion which the introduction of pike into a trout walking one day by the side of the river Wey, 
ocea.vion. Within a sliort distance near that town, he saw a large pike iu a 
of Castlebar, there is a small bog lake, called shallow creek. He immediately pulled off 
Derreens ; tcu years ago it was celebrated for his coat, tucked up his shirt sleeves, and 
its numerous and well-sized trouts. Accident- went Into the water to intercept the return 
ally pike eftccted a passage into the lough of the fish to the river, and endeavour to 
from the Minola river, and now the trouts throw it upon the bank by getting his hands 
are extinct, or, at least, none of them are under it. During this attempt, the pike, 
caught or seen. Previous to the intrusion finding he could not make bis escape, seized 
of the pikes half-a-dozen trouts would be oiuf of the arms of the gentleman, and lace- 
killed in an evening in Derreens, who‘-'e col- rated it so much that the wound is still 
Icctive weight often amounted to twenty very visible. 

poimds. • * * ^ ^ The digestion of the pike is so rapid, that, 

Indeed the appetite of one of my pike was in a fewr hours, not a single hone of a roach 
almost insatiable. One morning I threw to which it has swallowed can be discovered. — 
him, one |fter the other, five roach, each This may account for the fact of a pike, who 
about four inches in length. He sw'allowed has gorged himself to the full, holding a small 
four of them, and kept the fiOli in Iiis mouth fish in his mouth whilst the digestion of his 
for about a quarter of an Hour, when it also previously taken prey has been going on, and 
disappeared. swallowing it as soon as that process had 

Fish appear, also, to be capable of enter- been effected, 
taining affection for each other. I once The rapid growth of some fish is very ex- 
cauglit a female pike during the spawning traordinary. 1 saw three pikes taken out of 
season, and nothing could drive the male a pond in Staffordshire, belonging to the pre- 
away from the spot at whtdi the female dis- .sent Sir Jervoise Clark Jervoise, two of 
appeared, whom he had followed ^ thi very, which weighed thirty-six pounds each, and 
edge of the w'ater. A person who had kept theother thirty-five pounds. The pond was 
^two small fish together in a glass gave one of fished every seven years, and, supposing that 
them away ; the other refused to eat, and store pike of six or seven pounds w'eight 
•bo^xd eiment symptonsl of uneasiness till were left in it, the growth of the pike in 
pU companion was restored to him. question must have been at the rate of at 

The boldness of a pike is veiy extraordi- least four pounds a-year. ■ * * 

ibary. I have seen one follow a bait within About seventeen years since, when visiting 
ft foot^of the spa* where 1 have been stand- the late Marquis of Clanricarde at Portumua 
iag ; and the bead keeper of Richmond Park Castle, two gentleman brought to the marquis 
Assured me that he was once washing his an imnicnse pike, which they had just caught 
hand at the side of a boariu the great pond in tl^ river Shannon, on the banks of whi 
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they bad been taking their evening walk. — • crnnstance ; for one would naturally have 
Attracted by a notice and splashing of the i supposed, that with such a knapsack the fish 
water, they discovered in a little creek a num- | would have been unable to procure his food, 
Mrof perch driven on shore, and a hsh'which, ' and that he consequently must soon have 
In pursuit of them, had so entangled himself perished* 

with the ground, as to have a great part of its ' In corroboration of these stories I may 
body exposed, and out of water- They at* mention, that when 1 was in the Orkney 
tacked him with an oar, that by accident lay Islands, a few years ago, 1 was told of the 
on the bank, and killed him. Never having | eagle striking turbot and other fish at sea, 
seen any fish of this species so large, they when similar results to what 1 have just 
judged it worth the observation of the mar- stated occasionally take place At that time, 
quis, who, equally surprised at its magnitude, however, 1 confess, 1 was a little incredulous 
had it weighed, and to our aatunishinent it on the subject 

exceeded the balance at ninety-two pounds ; I There are no waters in Great Britain, with 
its length was such, that when carried across the exception of the river Shannon, where 
the oar by the two gentlemen, who wore larger pikes are caught than those taken in 
neither of them short, the head and tail Lough Mask and Corrib- It would appear, 
touched the ground. * v v that in these lakes the fish are commensurate 

Now that I am speaking of pike I may to the waters they inhabit. It is no unusual 
observe that eagles, which were rather nu- event of pikes of thirty pounds weight to be 
tnerous hereabout, were not untVequently sent to tlie landlords by their tenants ; and 
seen to pounce on those fish whilst basking lish of even titty pounds have not unfre- 
near the surface. It was said, however, that quently been caught with nets and night- 
trhen the pike was very large, he had been lines. The trouts in those loughs are also 
known to carry the eagle under water ; when, immensely large. From five to tilteen pounds 
from the latter be ng unable to disengage his is no unusual si%e, and some .have been found 
talons, he wms of course drowned. Indeed, that reached the enormous weight of thirty. 
Dr. Mellerborg, a medical gentleman at- The perch tribe appear the smallest in the 
tached to the Uddeholra establishment when scale of relative proportion. 'Ihese seldom 
1 first visited Wermeland, vouched for this exceed a herrij»g size, but they too have ex- 
being the fact, he himself having once seen ceptions, and perch of three or four pounds 
an enormous pike, with an eagle fastened to weight have been sometimes seen. Within 
bis back, lying dead on a piece oi ground fifty years this latter lish has increased pro- 
which had been overflown, hut from which digiously, and in the lakes and rivers where 
the water had then retreated. they abound trouts have been found lo di- 

Captain Eurenius also informed mC| that minish in equal ratio- Jf any doubt remained 
he himself was once an eye-witness to a touching the fecundity of the perch, some of 
similar occurrence. This was on the Gotha the Mayo waters would pi ove it satisfac- 
river, and at no great distance from Weuers- torily. Half a century since, 1 have been 
borg. In this instance, when the eagle first assured that pike and pi rch were almost uu- 
•eised the pike, he was enabled to lit^ him a known in the rivers of Helc.irra and Minola, 
short distance into the air ; but the weight and the chain of lakes with which liiey corn- 
of the tish, together with its struggles, soon niunicate, and that thvM^ waters were thru 
carried them back again to the water, under second to none for trout-tishing- Within ten 
which fur a while they both disappeared : years, my cousin tells me Lh. it lie often angled 
presently, however, the eagle again came to in them, and that he Ireij jcntly killed from 
the surface, uttering at the same time the three to six dozen of beautiful ihiddle-sized 
most piercing cries, and making apparently red trouts. Now, fly- fishing is seldom 
every endeavour to extricate his talons, but practi&ed there. trout is nearly extinct, 
all was iivvuin, and, after a deal of struggling, and quantities of pike and jicrch infest every 
he was finally carried under the water. pool and stream. The simplest methods of 

Captain Eurcuius said, moreover, that pike taking fish will be here found successful, and 
were occasionally taken alive with only the the lakes of Westmeath will soon be rivailed 
legs and talons of the eagle attached to their by the loughs of xMayo. — Je^se — Lloyd— 
backs, the body of the bird liaving previously Daniel— Wild SpotU, 
rotted olT. This, if true, is a curious cir- | 

or Pii.r.iiAiU), s. A tish like a herring, 

The pilchard has a general likeness to body preserves an equilibrium ; that of 
the herring, but, when comparatively de- herring dips at the head. The scales of tht 
sc-nhed, is essentially different. The body 1 pilchard adhere closely, whereas those of th« 
of the pilchard is less compressed, being ' herring very easily crop off; besides .thp 
thicker and rounder ; the b ick is more ele- pilchard is fatter, or more full of oil. 

Tated, tlie belly Icsssliarp, the cose turns up, ' About the iniddie of Jbily, th? phehar^ 
and. us well us the uinler jaw, u shorter, the in vast sho.^ls ajiproach the CoiiiisU coasts; 
Uofsiafin is placed exai'ily in the ^eiUre of ! llie begin:, ing of winter they disappear, a 
iravJ^isu that when taken uo by it the j few rctan.iug alter Christmas. Their wintei 
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retreat, and their motives for migrating' ■' directions sometimes a bay of several milea 
the same with the herring. During summer, extent is enclosed with their nets, called 
they afl'ect a warmer latitude, no quantities seines. By the first of James 1. c. 23, ^h- 
bcing found on any of our coasts, except ermen are empowered to go on the grounds 
those of Clornwall , namely, from Fowey of ethers to hue, without being liable to, 
harbour to the bcilly Isles, between which action for trespass, which before occasioned 
places, for some weeks, the shoals keep frequent law-suits. The numbers that are 
shifting. taken at one shooting of the nets is astonish- 

The appearance of tlie pilchard is known ing. Upon the fifth of October, liVjJ, there 
by the birds and larger fishes attendant upon were at one time inclosed in St. Ivc’s JBny, 
them, and persons eallfd llunrsare placed on 7,000 hogsheads, each cask containing 35,000 
eminences, to point to the boat.s stationed off fish, in all 245,000|0U0. 
the land the course of the fish, by whose 

Pint, s. Half a quart ; in medicine, twelve ounces ; a liquid measure. 
Pintado, s, Guinea fowls : before rain, the pintados, called comebaclts, 
squall more than usual, as do peacocks. — l^oster, 

PlM AIL DrcK, Lea Pheasant, Crack ek, Winter Ducic {Anaa. 
Linn.; he Canard d longue Queue, 



This handsome -looking bird is twenty oight with dull orange: below these the wing is 
inches in length, and thirty eight in breadth, obliquely crossed by the beauty spot of glossy 
and weighs about twenty four ounces. The bronze purple green, with a lower border 
bill is rather long, black in the middle, and of black and white; this spangle is forinec 
blue on the edges; the irides reddish; the by the outer webs and tips of the middle 
Lead and throat are of a rusty brown, mottled quills ; the rest of the quills are dusky. AT 
with small dark spots, a.id tinged behind the the tail feathers are of a brown ush-coluur 
ears with purple ; the nape and upper part of with pale edges, except the two middle unes, 
the neck are dusky, margined by a narrow which are black, slightly glossed with green, 
white line, which runs down on each side, | considerably longer than the others, and end 
nd falling into a broader stripe of the same in a point; the belly and sides of the vent 
colour, extends itself on the fore part as far are white ; under tail-coverts black.; legs 
as the breast ; the rest of the neck, the breast, and feel small, and of a lead culoiir. 
and the upper part of the back, are elegantly Tlie female is less than the male, and her 
pencilled with black and white waved Tines ; plumage is of a much plainer ca.st, uli the 
"'the lower back .and sides of the body are un- upper parts being brown, with each feather 
dulated in the same manner, but with bne.s margined mure or less with white, inclining lo 
more' freckled, less distinct, and paler; the red or yellow ; the greater cuverta and secou- 
scapulars are long and pointed, each feather ' dary quills are tipped with creaiu-colour and 
.biaok down the middle with white edges ; ib« white*wiiich form a bar across the wj||i(s. i'ho 
Ovveris of the wings are ash-browu. tixiped fore.part of the ueok, the breusi, audlue belly* 
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to the rent, are of a dull white, obscurely 
apotted witb brown. The tail is loo^ aud 
puioted, but the two middle feathers Jo not 
extend themselves above the rest, like those 
of the male 

These birds do not visit the temperate and 
warm climates in great numbers, except in 
irery severe winters, the great bulk of iliein 
dropping short, and remaining during that sea- 
son in various pans of the Russian domini- 
oo8| Sweden, Norway, &’u., and also in the 
same latitudes in lioth Asia and Atnorica. 
They are seldom numerous in England, but 


flocks of them are sometimes abundantly 
spread along the isles and shores of Scotland 
and Ireland, and on the interior lakes of those 
countries, as well as those of the continent as 
far south as Italy, and in America as far south 
as New York. They aie esteemed excellent 
eating. ^ 

The pintail duck is of a taller or more 
Icngiliened shape than any of the species, and, 
in the opinion of the Count do Bullbn, seems 
to form ihe link between the duck and the gar- 
guuej . — Latham — Bewick, 


Pip, 8. A detluxion with which fowls are troubled ; a homy pellicle that 
grows on the tip of their tongues ; a spot on the cards. 

Pipe, 8. Any long hollow body, a tube ; a tuba of clay through which the 
fume of tobacco is drawn into the mouth ; an instrument of wind music ; 
the organs of voice and respiration, as the windpipe; the key of the 
voice : a liquid measure containing two hogsheads. 

Pipe, t;. To play on the pipe ; to have a shrill sound as birds have. 

Pipkin, s, A small earthen boiler. 

Piquet, 8, A game at cards. 


Piquet is pUyvd by two persons, with 
thirty-two cards . the ace, king, queen, knave, 
ten, nine, eight, and seven of each suit. The 
ace is the superior, and equal to eleven points : 
the king ranks above the ouecn, and the 
queen above the knave, &o. The three count 
cards are each^eqiiul to ten points ; the ten, 
ten ; the nine, nine : and so of the rest, each 
counting for as many points as it has pips. 

The game consists of 101 points. The 
players begin with sliuflling the cards ; then 
they are to cut ; be who cuts the lowest deals, 
hut the great advantage is in being eider hand. 
The deafer then sliiiflles the cards again, and 
presents them to his adversary, who may also 
shuille, hut the dealer must have the last sbiif- 
ile. If the adversary should scatter the cards, 
or cut but one oil', or leave but one at the 
hottom, the dealer may mix and shuffle them 
again. The dealer is to give twelve a piece, 
hy^lwo at a time, and the eight cards which 
remain must be placed upon the table, and 
are called the taloii or stock. 

In this game there are three superior 
chances, viz. the repique, the pique, and the 
oapot, all which may be made in one deal, as 
thus : suppose one of the players to have four 
tierce-majors, his point to be good, and he is 
elder band : he begins by counting three fur 
•bis point, then twelve for his four tierce- 
majors, next fourteen for the four aces, four- 
teen for the four kings, and fourteen for the 
four queens, then sixij for the repique, thir 
teen he gains in playing the cards j and he 
baa forty for the capot, which make together 
one hundred and seventy : this stroke, per. 
baps, has never happened ; but it is just if it 
ever should. 

To pique the adversary, ^ou must he eider 
band; for, i^younge^l, jour luiveisuii enunls 
OM iot l^brsl card he phns, aud then you 


having counted only twenty. nine in hand, even 
if you take the first trick, it will not author- 
ise you to count sixty, but only thirty. 

The carte blanche precedes every thing, 
then follows the point, then the buiti^ines, 
the septidmes, the sixi6mes, the quints, the 
quarts, the tierces, the four aces, kings, 
queens, knaves, or tens ; then the three aces, 
kings, queens, knaves or tens ; then the points 
gained in playing the cards; ind the last is 
Ihe ten for winning the cards, or the forty for 
the capot. After sorting the cards, the first 
ihiiig to be considered is, whether you have a 
carte blanche, il so, let your adversary dis- 
card, aud when he is going to take in lay 
your twelve cards on the table, counting them 
one after another. 

The players having examined their hands, 
the eider hand may discard live cards or fewer 
as he may deem for his advantage, aud, laying 
them aside, be takes as many from the taloa 
or heap ; the youngest hand can lay out three 
only, unless any ot the live allotted to his ad- 
versary be left, which be may take or not, as 
be pleases. 

In discarding, the first intention in skilful 
players is, to gain the cards, and to have the 
point, which most commonly engages them to 
keep in that suit, of which they have the 
most cards, or that which is their strongest; 
for it is convenient to prefer, sometiiues, forty- 
one in one suit to lorty-four in another, m 
which a quint is not made ; sometimes, even 
having a quint, it is more advantageous to 
hold the forty .one, where, if one card only be 
taken in, it may make il a quint-major, and 
gain the point, or the cards, which could not 
have been done by holding the forty -four, at 
least, without an extraordinary takc-iu. Also 
endeavour, in laying out, to get a quartoie; 
(hat is, four aces, kings, queens, koavei, or 
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lent, each of wiiieli counts for fourteen, and 
is therefore csllerl nqiuriorzo. The fourteen 
ttces in vour lutixi hinder the counting four- 
teen kings in the jidversaryN, \c., and b}- 
this M)j)erioritv ton iriav count h lesser quar. 
torze, HK of tens, nouvithsiiimling >onr adver- 
sarv may l*a\c luiiileen kings, i^c. beciiiise 
ihe siioiigcr (\iz. ll^ucc.s) Hiiiiuis the weak > 
er : and ai.so, in the wuiilol a lesser quartorze 
^ou ina^ count.three aces, three kings, three 
queens, three knaves, or tliree lens. Three 
aces are belter than three kings ; and he who 
has them may hy virtue thereof count his 
three tens, although the adversary^ may have 
three kings ; in favour of a quartorze 30U 
count not only lesser quartorze, but uIho all 
the threes which you have, except of nines, 
eights, and sevens. The same is tobeob.ser- 
ved ill regard to the huiti«';ines, septi^iiies, 
sixi^ines, quints, quarts, and tierces, to which 
the player must have rcganl in his discard, 
ing, so that what be takes in may make them 
for him. 

The point being selected, the eldest band 
declares what it is, and asks if it be good : if 
bis adversary have not so many, he answers it 
is good ; if he have just as many, he answer,s 
it IS equal ; and if be have more, he answers 
it is not good ; for whoever has the point, 
whether eldest or youngest, counts it first ; 
but if the points be equal, neither can couut : 
it is the same when the players have equal 
tierces, quarts, quints, \c., and whoever 
should hold several other sequences, cither 
of the same goodness or lesser cannot count 
them. 

After the elder hand has counted the point, 
lie should examine if he have not tierce, quart, 
quint, &c., and then if any quartorze, or three 
aces, kings, 6lc., that he may reckon them, 
should his adversary not hinder him by having 
better. 

The points, the tierces, quarts, quints, &c. 
•re to be shown on the table, that their value 
may be seen and reckoned ; but you are not 
obliged to show qiiutorzes, or three aces, 
kings, queens, knaves, or tens. 

After each has examined his game, and the 
older, by the questions a.sked, .seen every thing 
ihat is good in his hand, he begins to leckon. 
The carte hiniiche is first reckoned, then the 
point, next the sequences, and lastly, the qua- 
torzea, as well as threes of aces, kings, ^c., 
after which he begins to])lay his curds, count- 
ing one for each, except it hc^a nine or an in- 
ferior card. 

After the elder hand has led his first card, 
the younger shows his point, if it be good, 
algo the sequences, quatorzes, or threes of 
aces, kings, i^o., and having lerkoned them 
all together, he takes iho liisl trick if he can 
with the same suit, atni counts one fur it ; if 
''e cannot, the other tums the trick and con. 
#iiiues ; and when the yi'Uugcr hand can take 
the trick, he may lead wliiil suit he pleases. 

A ^ood plajer is priiici; ally kno-,\u from an 
lajiftcretit one hy tus ma' ur r and it is not ; 
liosaible to play weiJ without knowing the j 
•Irengih of the jjame 3 tu^i *;» u ,hy your j 
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own hand you should know what yonr adver- 
sary may hold, and what he must have dig- 
carded, and great notice should be taken of 
what he has shoyvn or reckoned. There tro 
no trumps at piquet, hut the highest card of 
the suit, if playt'd, takes the trick. 

Should the elder hand ha\e the misfortune 
to hold neither point, st.qtieiice, qtialorze, or 
pihrees which are good, he must begin to count 
hy playing that card which he Judges most 
proper, and continue until his adversary has 
played a superior, to gain the lend in his turn. 
This method must be continued till all the 
twelve cards are played, and heyvho'takes the 
last trick counts two. 'J'lien each pla}er 
counts how many tricks h« has taken, and he 
who has tiie most reckons the cards ; but 
should they he equal, neither side can count 
any thing for the cards. 

As soon as a deal is finished, each player 
should mark how many points he has made, 
and so proceed until the game he completed ; 
and after every deal the cards must ho shiif. 
fled and ciil for the next ; each player taking 
his turn, unless theguine he concluded in one 
deal. 

When you begin anolhor game, the cards 
must 1)8 cut afresh for the dtal, unless it he 
igreed upon at lirst,,lliBt the deal hiiaJl goon. 

TERMS USED AT*PmUET'. 

Capot is when either of the players makes 
every trick, for which he scoies forly. 

Cards higtiify the majority of tricks, which 
reckon for ten points. 

Carle Blanche mesns a hand without a 
court card in the twelve dealt, which counts 
for ten, and takes place of eveiy thing else. 

Iluilitwe, eight successive cards of the same 
suit, counts eighteen points. 

Pique, is when the elder hand has reckoned 
thirty in hand, and plays helot e the adversary 
has gained one ; in which case, instead of thir. 
ty it is called sixty, and he adds thereio as 
iimny points as are obtained above thirty. 

Pointy the greatest number on the varda 
of the same suit in hand, after having taken 
ill, reckoned by their pips, scores for as many 
[jiiiiits as cards. 

Quart, four cards in sequence of the same 
suit counts four points : there are five kinds 
of quarts, the first called quart-major, con- 
sisting of ace, king, queen, and knave; ilio 
sectind quart, of king, queen, knave, and ten ; 
he third quart, of queen, knave, ten and nine ; 
he fourtli quart, of knave, ten, nine, and 
tight ; thefilih, a basse-quart or quart-minor 
onen, nine, eight, and seven. 

Quatorze, the four aces, kings, queens, 
kiiHVCs, or tens, scores forurteeii points. 

Quin^ means live cards ot the same^ suit 
ill sequence, and reckons fifteen points : 
here are four sorts of quints ; a qUiUt-mnjor 
,if ace, king, queen, knave, and ten, down to 
knave, ten, nine, eight, and seven, styled • 
juint-iuinor. 

Hepique signifies when one of thejpiayerB 
cuuuu thirty or more in hand, bdWre th# 
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•dvenary obtains one, when it is called are two septit^mes, one from the ace, the 
ninety, reckoning besides as many points | other from the king, 
e^ye ninety, as were gained above thirty in ’ Three of aces, &c., down to tens, reckon 
pique. ^ ^ three points. 

Sixieme, or six cards of the same suit in 'Jalou or Stock means the eight remaining 
sequence, reckons for sixteen points ; there , cards after twelve are dealt to each player, 
are three sorts of sixi^;mes, viz. bixi*‘me- Tierce or sequence ^ three, reckons for 
major from the ace, sixieme from the king, three : there are six kiMs of tierces, tierce- 
and sixieine-niinor from the queen. ^ major, of ace. king, queen ; down to nine, 
Septieme, or seven of the same suit in eight, seven, styled tierce-miuor. — Hoyk, 
sequence, counts for seventeen points ; there 

PisCATXON, s. The act or practice of fishing. 

Piscatory, a. Relating to fisJies. 

PisciFOKOus, fl. Fish-eating, living on fish. 

Pismire, 8, An ant, an emmet. 

Pistol, s. A small sort of firearms. 

Pistol, v . To shoot with a pistol. 

We were awakened early the next mom- once in five shots, and consequently declined 
ing by some of our party, who had come to any other. The forfeit money was therefore 
Versailles for the express purpose of witness- paid to me as judge, and an elegant ^nner 
ing the great shooting match which was to agreed on for a subsequent day, 
take place at six o’clock in the gardens of The second bet was between Mr. Tipper, 

the manufactory. Accordingly we repaired and Mr. H when the former wagered 

to the appointed spot, attended by M. Boute, twenty guineas that Mr. H could not 

one of the principal overseers. I naturally hit a cork at the same distance once in ten 

imagined, that the pistols to be tried on this shots. At the first trial Mr. H very 

occasion were those of the manufactory, but nearly struck the cork, and bets were keenly 
I found this was not the case, the locks only laid on bis side, but notwithstanding he 
having been constructed there. made good mark he proved unsuccessful* 

The first 'match being read, whereby Mr. Mr. Dance was then matched to hit a 
Tripper had engaged that an Italian gentle- card-water, twice in four slmts, at sixteen 
man named Dance, would hit a cork of an yards for thirty guineas, ilis aim proved 
ordinary size, at sixteen yards’ distance, accurate three times, and he consequently 
four times out of five, fur two hundred won the wager. Mr. Boute came forward 
guineas, Mr. Dance btgged leave to state, and hit the wafer four times successively, 
that his friend must have laboured under an but missed in two other trials. — Thornton, 
error, as he never pretended to bit more than { 

Pit, 8, A hole in the ground ; abyss ; ^he area on which cocks fight; 
the middle part of the theatre; any hollow of thd body, the pit of 
the stomach, the arm pit ; a dint made by the finger. 

Pitch, 8, A black and impure resinous substance, used by farriers in 
making charges, obtained by boiling or distilling tar to the desired con- 
sistence. 

Pitfall, s, A pit dug and covered, into which animals fall unexpectedly. 
Plaice, 8, A flat fish. Although properly a sea fish, plaice will not only 
live in fresh water, but thrive apace. They will take any sort of small 
worm, and to the saud>worni, called in Ireland, the lug, they appear 
particularly partial. 

Plain, 8, Level ground, open flat. 

Plash, A small lake or puddle of water; branch partly cut oflf and 
bound to other branches. 

Plaster, 8, h>ubstance made.of water and some absorbent matter, such 
as chalk or lime well pulverised, with which walls are overlaid ; a glu- 
tinous or adhesive salve. 

Plate, 8. A piece of metal beat out into breadth ; wrought silver ; a small 
shallow vessel of metal or porcelain, on which meat is eaten ; the priie 
' run for by horses. 
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P1.ATK0, s. Light horso shoes, f^ide Racing. 

Platina, s . a species 01 metal, much used in bushing touch-holeii iift€ 
generally preferred to gold for lliat purpose. 

pLAYy 8 . Aiiiuscnient, sport; game, praclice of gaming ; contest at a- 
game ; prac^ce in any contest. 

Pledget, 8 . A small mass of linL 

Plethora, s. The state in which the vessels arc fuller of humours than 
is agreeable to a natural state of health. 

Pleurisy, An inflammation of the pleura. 

Pliers, a. An instrument by which anything is laid hold of to bead 

Plover, A lapwing. 



This genus is distinguished by a large full ‘work, where, with the rest of the plovers, 
eye; the bill Ih straight, short, and rather chey may be considered as connecting tho 
swollen to^rds the tip ; the head is large ; two great divisions of land and water birds, 
the legs are naked above the knee ; and most to both of which they are in some degree 
of the species are without the hind toe. allied. 

Although the plover has generally been Th* Grent Phver^ Thick-knted Bustard^ 
classed with those birds whose business is Stjne Curlew^ Norfolk Plover. ( Chara- 
wholly among water, we cannot help consider- dnus ttdknemus^ Linn; Le Grand Plurier, 
ing the greater part of them as partaking en- Buff.)— The length of the bird is abou 
tirely of the nature of land birds. Many of sixteen inches. Us bill is long, yellowish B' 
them breed upon our loftiest mountains, and the base, and black at the tip ; its iridcs an< 
though they are frequently seen upon the sea eyelids are pale yellow; above each eyt 
coast, feeding with birds ofthe water kind, yet there is a pale streak, and beneath one oi 
it must be observed that they are no more the same colour extends to the bill, tht 
water birds than any of oursm^l birds which throat is white, the head, neck, and all tin 
repair thither for the same purpose. The upper parts of the body are of a pale tawny 
long legged plover and the sanderling are brown; down the middle of each feather 
waders, and belong more immediately to the there is a dark streak ; the forepart of the 
water birds, to which we refer them ; the neck and breast are nearly of the same co- 
great nlover and the lapwing we consider as lour, but much paler ; the belly, thighs, and 
entirely connected with birds of the plover vent, arc of a pale yellowish white, the quil.s 
kind; the former has usually been classed are black; the tail is short and rounded, Htid 
with the bustard, and the latter with the a dark band crosses the middle of each fi,*j- 
•andpiper; but they differ very materially thcr; the tips are black, the rest white : the 
from both, and seem to agree in more essen- legs are yellow, and naked above the km on, 
tial points with tiiis kind. We have there- which are very thick as if swollen, hence iia 
fbre given them a place in thia part of our name, the claws are blockt 
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This bird is found in great plenty in Nor- 
folk and several of the southern counties, but 
is nowhere to be met with in the northern 
pans of our island ; it prefers dry and stony 
places on the sides of sloping banks. It 
makes no nest : the female lays two or three 
eggs on the bare ground, sheltered by a stone, 
or in a small hole formed in the sand ; they 
are of a dirty white, marked with spots 
of a deep reddish colour, mixed with slight 
streaks. Although this bird has great power 
of wing, and Hies with great strength, it is 
seldom seen during the day, except it is sur- 
prised, when it springs to some distance, and 
generally escapes before the sportsman comes 
within gun-shot ; it likewise runs on the 
ground almost as swiftly as a dog; after 
running some time it stops short, holding its 
head and body still, and on the least noise it 
squats close on the ground. In the evening 
it comes out in quest of food, and may then 

heard at a great distance : its cry is singu- 
lar, resembling a hoarse kind of whistle, 
three or four times repeated, and has been 
compared to the turning of a rusty handle. 

BuHbn endeavours Co express it by the 
words turluif tioiui, and says it resembles the 
sound of a tliird Hute, dwelling on three or 
four tones from a Hat to a sharp. Its food 
consists chielly of worms. It is said to be 
good eating when young; the Hesh of the 
old ones is hard, black, and dry, Mr. White 
mentions theiii as frequenting the district of 
Selbonie, in Hampshire. He says, that the 
young run immediately from the nest almost 
as soon as they are excluded, like partridges ; 
that the dam leads them to some stony held, 
where they bask, skulking among the stones, 
which tliey resemble so closely in colour, as 
not ea.sily to be discovered. 

Birds of this kind are migratory ; they df- 
rive in April, live with us all the spring and 
summer, and at the beginning of autumn pre* 
pare to take leave, by getting together in 
Hocks ; it is supposed that they retire to 
Bpain, and frequent the sheep-walks with 
which that country abounds. 

The Golden Plover ^ Yellow Plover, ( Cka- 
rudrius pluvudis^ Linn. ; Le Pluvier dure. 
Buff.) — ^The size of the turtle ; bill dusky ; 
eyes dark ; all the upper parts of the plum- 
age are marked with bright yellow spots 
upon a dark brown ground ; the fore part of 
the neck and breast are the same, but much 
paler ; the belly is almost white ; the quills 
are du^ky ; the tail is marked with dusky 
and yellow bars ; the legs are black. Birds 
of this species vary very much from each 
Ollier; in some which we have had the breast 
was marked with black and white ; in others, 
it was almost black ; but whether this dif- 
ference arose from age or sex we are at a loss 
to determine. 

The golden plover is common in this coun- 
try, and all the northern parts of Europe ; it 
is very numerous in various parts of Ame- 
rica, from Hudson’s Bay 0;$ tar as Carolina, 
migrating from.oue place to another, accord- 


ing to the seasons. It breeds on liigh and 
heathy mountains ; the female lays four eggs, 
of a pale olive cohmr, variegated with blacH- 
ish spots. They fly in small Hocks, a:.d make 
a shrill whistling noise, by an imilatiuii of 
which they are sometimes enticed within gun 
shot. 

The male and female do not differ from 
each other. In young birds the yellow spot* 
are nut very d stinguisliable, as the plumage 
inclines more to grey. 

The Grey Plover. (Trinja stpiainrola, 
Linn. ; Le Vaumau Pluvier, Bitff )— The 
length of this bird is about twelve inches ; 
its bill is black : tlie head, back . and wing 
coverts, are of a dusky brown, edged with 
greenish ash-colour, and sonic witii white; 
the clieekaand throat arc white, nrirkrd v\itb 
oblong dusky spots ; the belly, sides, and 
rump, are white : the sides are m.irked with 
a few dusky spots; the outer wtbs of the 
quills are black ; the lower parts of the inner 
webs of the first four are wiiite ; the tail is 
marked with alternate bars of black and 
white; the legs are of a dull green ; the hiiid 
toe is small. In the Planches Euluuilnees 
this bird is represented with eyes of an 
orange colour ; there is likewise a dusky line 
extending from the bill underneath each eye, 
and a white one above it. 

We have placed this bird with the plovers, 
I as agreeing with them in every other respect 
but that of having a very small hlnu toe ; 
but this is so slight a diffenmeo as not to 
render it neciissary to excliulc it from a 
place in the plover family, to which it evi- 
dently belongs. The grey plo\er is not very 
coiiimou in Great Britain; it appears some- 
times in small Hocks on the sea-coasts. It 
is somewhat larger than the golden plover. 
Its flesh is said to be very delicate. 

Long-legged Plover, Longshanks, or Lonp^ 
leg. ( Clmradrius lutnantopus, Linn. J L 
hasse. Buff.)— - its slender black bill is two 
inches and a half long, from the tip of which 
, to the end of the tail it measures only about 
I thirteen inches, but to the toes a foot and a 
I half ; the wings are long, measuring from tip 
} to tip twenty-niue inches ; irides red ; the 
; crown of the head, back, and wings, a 
i glossy black ; tail light grey, except the two 
I outside feathers, which are white, as are all 
the other parts of its plumage, except a few 
dusky spots on the back of the neck. Its 
long, weak, and disproportionate legs are of 
a blood red, and nu' assure iVoin Ibe foot to 
the upper naked part of the thigh about 
eight inches; the toes are short, and the 
oilier and middle ones are connected by a 
luoinbrane at the base. 

Ornithologists mention only a few in- 
stances of this singular looking species hav- 
ing been met w ith in Great Britain, but it is 
common in other countries. 

Latham says it is common in Egypt, being 
fouffd ther.^ in the marshes in October; its 
food is said to consist principaby of Hies, it 
is likewise plentiful aoout the e.ut .aUcs, and 
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is often seen on the shores of the Caspian it is by no means unusual to bring ilown a 
Sea, as well as by the rivers which empty number. \Vl\en disturbed, they fri^ucnily 
Aemselves Into it, and in the southern wheel back directly above the fowler, and 
deserts of Independent Tartary. AVe have oiler a tempting maik if he should have a 
also seen it on Chinese paintings, and it is barrel in reserve ; and even when too high* 
known at Madras, in the East Indies, it is for the shot to take efTcct, I have often 
also often met with in the warmer parts of thrown away a random fire ; for the plovers, 
America ; it is sometimes seen as far north on hearing the report, directly make a sweep 
as Connecticut, and also in Jamaica. downwards on the wing, and 1 liave by this 

♦ * * means brought them within range of Ihc 

Plover There is, in shooting second barrel. * ♦ ♦ 

plovers, a common remark made by sports- Golden plovers were formerly killed m 
men, that the second is always the more great plenty by means of a stalking-horse, 
productive barrel. The rapadity with which If you tire at these birds as they fly over 
they vary their position when on the ground, you, they will dart down for the moment, 
seldom admits of a grand combination for a anti spread in every direction ; so that by 
sitting, or rather a running-shot. But when taking a random shot with your lirst barrtl, 
on the wing, their mode of ’flight is'biost fa- you may often bring down the birds to a fair 
vourable for permitting the shot to tell j and i one for your second. — Bewkk, 

Pluck, v . To pull with iiimblenesa or force ; to snatch, to pull, to draw ; 
to strip off feathers. 

Pluck, s . A pull, a draw, a single act of plucking; the heart, liver, and 
lights of an animal. 

Plumage, Feathers, suit of feather#. 


I believe that no attention has been paid 
to the effects of different kinds of food on 
the colours of birds. The linnet and redpolc, 
in confinement, lose, after the first moult, 
their red colour, and it does not return. Is 
this owing to the want of the peculiar food 
they would take in the spring, if at liberty, 
or to their being less exposed to the sutishine ? 

1 once saw the English white water-lily blow 
of a pale rose colour, after a week of unusual 
heat in July. Birds that change their colours 
atidifferent seasons, always put on their bright 
garb III the warm season. 1 have repeatedly 
observed, in a splendid nondescript finch 
which 1 possess, that although it moults 
partially twice in the year, the colour of the 
larger feathers on the wings and back changes 
gradually from yellowish brown to scarlet, 
and fades again at the approach of winter. 

In this bird, the change to grey red is very 
clearly occasioned by the increase of tempe- 
rature. 1 have observed, in the spring, that 
the supervention of cold weather stops its 
progress. In the Whidah bird, the mutation i 

Plume, a. Feathar of birds ; feather worn as an ornament ; the colour of 
a hawk's feathers, by which her age and condition are ascertained. 
Plume, u. To pick and adjust feathers; to strip off feathers. 

Pluming, y?. The hawk in the act of tearing feathers from her prey. 
Plumipede, 8, A fowl that has feathers on the foot. 

Plummet, s, A w’eight of lead hung to a string, by which depths are 
sounded, and perpendicularity is discerned. A plummet and line will 
be very serviceable to the bait fisher, in ascertaining the depth of the 
water, ami enabling him thus to regulate the position of tlie tloat. 
Plump, a* Soincwhat flat, sleek^ull, and small. 

Plunge, v . To sink suddenly in water; to dive. 

Poach, o. To steal ganre ; to carry off game privately in a bag. 


of dress is rapid, accompanying the moult 
in June and July. The Ainetiean blue bird 
pushes brown feathers in its summer moult, 
wliich are very suddenly turned to blue. 
There is a mystery in these mutations which 
W'c do not understand. * ♦ 

It is not easy to account for the variation 
we sometimes perceive in the plumage of 
birds of the same species. I have observed 
a rook with one white wing, during the last 
three years, in the rookery in Hampton 
Court park ; and I saw a sparrow nearly 
white, amongst a flock of those birds, at 
West Molesey, A linnet w'as shot and 
brought to me from the same place, which 
was bcautifullyirnottled with white and brown. 
Some years ago 1 was shown some white 
blackbirds, in the grounds of a nobleman 
at Blackheath, which had been bred there ; 
and what showed this was not an accidental 
circumstance, they produced young of the 
same colour as themselves.-^ iVhile of Seim 
borne— Jesse ^ 
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Poacher, s . One who steals game. 

Pr-CHARB, Poker, Dcnbird, Great-headed, Wjceon, (Anas Ferina^ 
iiiNN.; Penelope, La •Millouin,hvi?v.) 8, 

The pochard ih nitiereen inches in lent^th, I The head of the female is of a pale reddish- 
and two feet and a hali in hreadth, and weighs brown ; the breast is of rather a deeper 
about one pound tliii teen ounces. The bill is colour; the coverts ot the wings plain ash- 
ol a dark lead'Culour, with the tip and sides colour; the' back marked like that of the 
near the nostrils, black : irides line deep male ; the bp]i)r ash*ooioured. 
jellow : the head Hi»d neck are of a glotsj These birds leave the north on the approach, 
ohesluut, joined to a large space of soot3‘ of winter, and migrate southward as far, it it 
black, which covers the iireast, and is spread said, us Egypt, in Africa, and Carolina aiu 
over the shoulders : the lower part of the Louisiana, lii America. They arrive in th 
back, rump, tuil-coverls, and vent, are also marshes of France about the end of October, 
black: the rest of the plumage, both above in tolerably numerous Docks; and consider, 
•nd below, is wholly covered with preliily able numbers of them are caught in the fens 
freckled, slender, dusky threads, disposed of Lincolnshire during the winter season, and 
transverstdy in clQ.se-set xig-zag lines, on a sold in the London markets, where they and 
pale ground, more or less shaded olV with the female widgeons are indiscriminately 
ash, and deepest on the wing. coverts. The calleddunbirds, and esteemed excelleiiteating. 
primary quills are brown, with dusky tips ; It lias not yet been discovered whether any 
the secondaries lead.colour, tinged with of them remain to breed in England, 
brown, and slightly tipped with dull white. The pochard is of a plump round* shape. 
The tail consisu of twelve short feathers, of and its walk is heavy, ungraceful, and wad- 
a^dark-hruwnish ash, which have also a lioafy dling ; but vs hen on the wing they fly with 
grey appearance : the legs and toes are lead* greater rapidity than the mallard, and in 
colour, shaded and dashed with black. This flocks of from twenty to forty, commonly in a 
species is without the beauty-spot on the close compact body, wheiteby they may be 
wings, and has alfogether a more plain and easily distingui.shed ft om the triangular. 
halLniourning kind of look than others of this shaped flocks of the wild duck, as well as by 
tribe. The specimen fiom which the above the diilereuce of the noise of their wings, 
figure was dcawii, was shut at Axwell-park, The few attempts which have been made 
in the county of Durliam : the description to domesticate this ..pecies have failed of 
was taken ftoin one shut in January, near success. They do pretty well where they 
Holy Island. The former diilered from the have plenty of water, but it is ttiid that they , 
latter in vvautitig the black mi the rump and cannot bear walking about on hard, pebble 
\eiil, and in some oilier slight variations in ground. — Bemck, 

, the shadings of its colours. 

Pock, s , A pustule raised by the small pox. 

Pod, 8^ Tlie capsule of ieguiues, the case of seeds. 

Point, 8 , The sharp eud of auy instrument; a string with a tag ; head- 
land, promontory 

Point, v . To sharpen, to forge or grind to a point ; to indicate, as dogs 
do to sportsmen ; to show. 

Pointer, s . Anything that points; a dog that points out game to 
sportsmen. 

Th§ Spauiah Painter, ( Cants Avicularis, whilst the more improved kinds require con- 
<1, Linn.) — This dog, as his name siderabie drilling to initiate them, and make 
implicft, is a native of the Peiiin.iuiar, and was theiu do their work steadily, 
introduced into this country st a very early The Spanish breed is the most staunch of 
period. Ureal attention was paid by sports- all dogs, and if they Imd speed and activity in 
men fora long series of years to preserve, ' proportion to their steadiness, they would ex- 
purity, this iiiipurtaiil (need; but lately it : cel all others which are auxiliai y to man in 
nas in a great measure been set aside in field { the spurts of the field. From their weight, 
■ports, a mure impioved race having been ! however, they are not so well suited fur an 
produced by cros&iiig, usually called the ! extensive range, nor are they so hardy as the 
English Pointer. English dog, on vvtiich account they are ill 

The Spanish pointer is much larger and adapted for the laborious amusement oi 
stronger than the English, and is also more grouse-shooting. They now are chiefly used 
steady. He aeeiiis to have an inherent apt- by those who coniine their aport to the plica* 
nesa fur receiving iii.>tructiun. .Indeed it satt and partridge. 

requires but little tuition to render him fit for ^ The English Pointer (Canis Avicuhru 
the field ; as, in most instances, young dogs ' variety D.) — This dog is sprung from the 
sMbis breed vwill point of tbeir own accord, Spanish pointer, bat is of a much lighter form. 
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•ml much more rapid in liia movemPiitH. lie | anollier do^ !o atand at game; and, thirdly, 
was ohtaiiied originally by a cross of (lie latier | not to stir from liis own point at the rising of 
and the fox-linund, and has since been ' any bird, or (he tiring of any giiri in the tield, 
recrossed with tfie harrier. The Knglish provided the game is neither sprung nor 
pointer is of a great variety of sizes, being in starteii at which he himselr originally pointed, 
this particnlar Tired according to the taste of The pointer possesses a degree of mildness 
the sportsman. and p)i.d)iiity of disposition tnosl admirably 

This dog possesses a beautiful symmetry adapted for receiving instruction, and his 
of frame, and in this respect is, perhaps, the menial faculties are extremely aciiie. He is 
most elegant of all the canine tribe. His most susceptible of imnressions ; serene in 
docility and pliability of temper, loo, are his general habits, and unwearied in his 
truly astonishing, and he enjoys, at the same nltachnienfs. AVithnII these good points, he 
time, the aetise of smelling in an exquisite _ is well qualified to secure the esteem and con> 
degree. j lideiice of itia'i, whom he is alwa>s sniiciluns 

About sixty years ago, the breed of point- to please, and obedient to all that is inculcated 
ers was nearly White, or inodly variegated upon him. 'Whenever be is conscious of bis 
wiiii liver-coloured siiots, except ibe celebra. n%vii powers and education, he makes it his 
ted dogs of the then Duke of Kingston, wlu whole business to serve and amuse his iiisster. 
black pointers were considered superior lo j At the siiiiie time, he will also perform bis 
nil ollier.s in the kingdom, and sold for iiii. i work to others to wiioin be may be lent, and 
inense sums afier his death. Since thai time| is sensible of the duty required of him the 
fbev have been bred of all .sizes and colours, • moment that he enters the held, 
and have at length atiaiiied that degree of} Doinlers aie seldom used in any other kind 
perfection for which they are now so justly of shooting than that of grouse, partridge, and 
prized all over Kurnpe. | snipe ; in the two last of which sports their 

Dogs of the middle size are now gene- merits are the more conspicuous, 
rally considered the best by experienced | Mr. Daniel int'onns us, that lie once had a 
sportsmen ; the larger kinds, like ibe Spanish pointer that would always go round close »o 
pointer, sre too be-ivy', and soon tire in warm ! the hedges of a Held belore be would qtiaiter 
weather, aliltough they are best adapted fur ! bis ground ; the dog being sensible ibal be 
hunting ill the high turnips, heath, and most frequently found his game in the course 
broom- Helds. ' ofdbis circuit, and therefore very naturally 

In proportion as fl.e breed of pointers took the middle road to discover it. 
diverges in blood from their Spanish original, T/ie Small Pointer (Cani* AviculmiSf 
thediflicuUy of training them, and rendering minor varitty, y.) — 1 have just seen an ex- 
them staunch for the bold, increases, as they tremcly small pointer, in tlVe possession of 
seem to lose a quality inherent in the latter dog. C. G. Stewart ALenteath, Esq. of Closebnrn. 

Pointers are never considered complete in His length, from the tip of the nose to the 
training, unless they are perfectly staunch to point of the tail, is only two feet and a half an 
bird, dog, and gun, which implies, (irst, stand- inch; from the one fore-foot to the other, 
log singly to a bird or cuvey ; secondly, to across the shoulders, two feet ; leng(.h of tfie 
backing or pointing the moment be perceives head, six inches ; round the chest, one foot 
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fiiroo He iH nn exquisit# miniature j Co/lfw/r q/* Pumferj.— Respecting the colour 

<»f »l»c English pointer, being in nil respects ! of pointers (as before observed), n great deA 
similar to him. His colour, is white, with j depends enlirelj rm fancj, but that most 
dark liver-coloured patches on each side of j eslcemed is tba livel^and while, although 
tlo! head, extending half <lown the neck ; the ' there are as ^ood dogs of every other colour, 
ears, witli some patches on the back, are also indeed there is hardly n colour but some rea- 
of the same colour ; and numerous small dark son may be assigned for its being either good 
brown snots appear over his whole body and or bad. A while dog is to be preferred on 
legs. Tilts beautiful little animal has an ex- two accounts ; the first is, being all white, he 
qiiisitc sense of smell ; and it is said that some is void of any thing phlegmatic in his consti- 
of the same variety, possessed by tiie Earl of tutioii, ^hich dpea not binder him from re- 
Louderdaie, have been broken in, and make taittlng the lesson he has been taught, [and 
excellent pointers ; although, from their mi- prevent his being obedient ; besides, lie'has 
nute size, it cannot be expected, that they always a good nose : secondly, in grouse 
will be able to do much work. When intent shooting, lie can be discerned at any distance, 
oirany object, the dog assumes the same atti- whereas a brown one cannot. A white pointer, 
tudeasollierpointers.lioldiiigupnneofhisfeet. if ^ood, is a treasure to a keen sportsman. 

I have not been able to ascertain the native Pointers of lemon, or setters of a red or 
country of this variety, although I have been cheitnut colour, are always the most diilicult 
inloriiM'd it is common in the south of Germany, to be brought to obedience, by reason of the 

Sir James Colquhoun has a dog of the same bilious humour which prevails in them, and 
breed, which is even smaller than that belong- which causes this irregularity. The white 
iiig to Mr. Meriteatb. pointer is full of stratagems and cunning, and 

T/ie Russian Pointer ( Canis AviculariSf is not so easily tired as dogs of the fenioiv 
variety rf. ) — This variety seems only to be a colour, which are very gidd^ and impatient, 
descendant of the iSpanish pointer, which he as choler is the most predominant humour in 
strongly rfsembles in shape, with rough wiry them it in some measure accounts for their 
hair ail over his body, probably arising from being so ; they are very uiicasy under cor. 
the coldness of the climate, as nature seems reclion, and are certainly more subject to 
to provide all the dogs of boreal reglona with diseases than any other dogs. Pointers of a 
a covering fitted to resist the inclemency of brown colour are generally good ones ; but 
the sky. Even bis legs are invested with one great obiection to this colour is, they aro 
hair, which is generally of a uniform black difiicijlt to be seen on a mountain, and are 
colour, or of a dark umber brown. There is sometimes lost, which gives the sportsman a 
diro peculiarity about him, which is, that liis vast deal of trouble before he can discovei 
nose is so deeply cleft that it appears to be tlumi; hut let any sportsman he asked, if he has 
split in two ; on which account he is termed not remarked that a brown. coloured dog will 
in Rii.s.«ii.i, the doubie-nii.<ied pointer. His bring him closer to game than any other, by 
cent is said to he superior to that of the j reason that they are not so easily perceived 
smooth dogs. Ills cleft nose is found to he I bv the birds or game, as oneof a white or any 
ineoin enient when he is beating in cover, as I other colour. The compiler, from many 
Hie fice is apt to be torn where the brush- | years’ experience, is conliiient a sportsman 
wood is thick. | will get more shots with a brown dog than 

Russian sportsmen generally feed their one of any other colour, and has found him 
poiiiieis an oatmeal boiled, and they are kept very useful when birds become shy, and the 
nhout their huust s. season is far advanced,— r/torw/ii//. 

Poison, .9, Tlint which destroys or injures life by a small quantity, and 
by moans not obvious to the senses 

Corrosive suliliiiialc, or oxyniuriote of the sufferer. On examination of the body 
quicksilver, is a most deadly and uiimanage- afterwards, the whole aliineiiiary canal, be- 
nble poison to dogs, in doses even as -mall as ginning at the mouth and proceeding back- 
five or six grains. Its effects are observed wards, exhibits marks of the corrosive nature 
soon after it is taken, by the distress of the of the m.itter taken. The stomach, on being 
animal, by its frequent retchings, insatiable opened, will appear coiercd with biglily 
thirst, panting, and anxiety for a cool siiua- inflatned patches, and the villous folds ot lia 
tion. The mouth becomes awolUii ; if Jhe inner ami rugose sut face will present gaiigre. 
dose has been large, it appears ulcerated also, nous and ulcerated sjiots, and a rea<!)’ separa- 
and emits a very fuMid odour, which circum- tion of the mucous from the iiiu.'onlar coat, 
stance forms a very strong characteristic, butii : widi blood often suffused between them; 
with regard to4be auimiu’s having been poi. which circumstances only take place when a 
soned, and alao to Hie article employed for most acrid poison has been swallowed. The 
the purpose. As the ayriuptoms advance the intestines also show appearances of great 
retchings are tinged with blood ; the stools inflammation, particularly of their inner sur- 
become liquid and bloody also , the heart face, which will be found sprinkled with gan. 
beats faintly, but with rapidity ; the extremi- greiious specks, and, moreover, frequently 
ties become cold ; violent tremblings, para- ; tilled with a thick bloody mucus, buch arr 
llgfiifilorooiiTulsioDs follow, anddeath relieves the usual morbid appearances ; but satisfao* 
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lorilj' trt (?eterl tlie prrser.r-' of n t o-snn, no*! f *omoii of ili 

the immediate nalure of it, some of the liquid tinea, bin the g.'inj;renoua spots nnd the excess 
contents of the stomach and bowels, both of inllHinmatioi) are fully sullieient to detect 
before and after death, should be saved, and the disorganising action of a mineral poison, 
undergo a rigid chemicHl anaLsia. In Instead of subjecting the ]i(|uid conteiit.s of. 
general cases the addition of potash to some the stoiiiacdi and bowels to the act ion of pot> 
of the.se liquid contents will occa.sion a light ash, as directed when corrosive .sulilimttle is 
}eliow precipitate when corrosive sublimate looked for, it is iisiial to detect ar.senic hy 
has heen the poisonous agent ; but a practical applying the blue aminoniacai sulphate of cop* 
chemist will employ many other tests, per, which will produce a lively green lf*nr- 

The medical treatment to be pursued in senio is present. A red hot iron will also 
fbesR ca .es consist in both endeavouring to occasion these con(ent.H to give out a gailic- 
elope and to neutralise the acrid matter : j like smell under similar circurnstancr 
the former may be attempted by means of a , The treatment proper, in ca.se.s of arsenical 
glairy llnid, fur which purpose the whites of |misuniiig, is to give sugar dissolved ' nilk, 
eggs h'lve proved the most ellectual remedies, in con.Hiderahle quantities, until it may bo 
hcaletj into a liquid, given in large quantities, supposed that all the poison is evacuated fioiii 
and repeated as often as they have been the stoipach, when a similar treatment is to 
ejeeted ; wlien tbe.se are not immediately at be pursued to that before recoiumcnded. 
band, milk may be substituted. Mild clysters • * * * * 

should also be thrown up. When the slum- lu speaking of poi.son.s Wliile maaes the 
ach is somewhat appeased, give an opiate and loHowing curious remark . — T once gave two 
castor oil. Largfe doses of soap, dissolved m drachms of stavesacre to a glandered Imrsc ; 
water, have been recommended as a counts he died in great pain the following night. It 
poi.soti to corrosive minerals, or their prepa> is probable that more horses have been killed 
rations, and in the absence of eggs, should by aloes, than by any other vegetable prepa. 
be tried. ration. That is to say, by strong physic, or 

Arsenic, — This powerful oxide is often given by neglecting the lior.se during its ojieralion. 
to dogs, and not uiifrequently tliey liiid it for The best antidote in tliis case, is gruel mado 
themselves in a state of mixture with oilier of arrow>root or line wlicat flour. The ani- 
niatters placed to poison rats. The eilects mal poisons are the stings of venomous rep- 
produced hy it resemble those occasioned by tiles, for which stimulating embrocations seem 
corrosive sublimate, except that, altliougb to be better remedies than foimintations. The 
they prove eqnuliy fat'il, they are not appa* mutter which Hows from the nose of a* glan- 
rently so intense. The mouth, likewise, is dered horse is a strong poison, whether ap- 
not usually allected, in an emial degree, by plied to a recent scratch in tli6 skin, or swal- 
this poison Hs by till*, other. ^ liissecliott, alao, lowed with food or water. The saliva of a 
detects similar iii'irliid appearances to those mad dog is a dreadful poison to man, and to 
above detailtMl ; but, unles.s a very large d( all animals. — Jiluitut— White. 
has been taken, there is not .such complete I 

Poisox, V. To infeot with poison ; to injure, or kill by poison g-iven ; to taint. 
Poisonous, a. Vunoinoii.s, having the rjualitius of poison. 

Polk, s. x\ lon^ staff; a tall piece of timber erected ; a measure of length 
containing live yards and a half ; an instrument of measuring. 
PoLKAXc!, A. An a\e fixed to a long pole- 

PoLECAT, 5. The fitchew ; it is of the weasel tribe, and emits a mo.st fetid 
smell. 

This animal is known by various names or mouth ; the ears are short, rounded, and tip- 
focal nppellations. In some parts of the ped with white ; a little beyond the corners of 
country it is called n filcliet, in others a fou- the iiicuth a stripe coinmences, which runs 
mart, in others again a i.llemarlf. The pole> ; backward, partly white and partly yellow 
cat is larger than the ferret, which, however, ( Its hair is of two sorts, the long and the furry, 
it very iniich resembics in appearance and and the two kinds are of diil'erent colours : 
disposition. Hut, accoidiiig to the accuiiiits the longer is black, and the siiorter a dull or 
which have been given us by naturalists, dirty yellow, which produces the general clio* 
there are, it seems, iiiteni.il diU'ereiices whiclr colate colour already mentioned ; the feet and 
distinctly mark ilie.se two u.niiiiHls : the pole- tail are blacker than any other parts ; the 
cat ha.s but foiirlecMi rib.s; wlierea.H the ferret claws are white underneath and brown above; 
has lifieen ; and it also wants one of the and its tail is about (wo inches and a half long, 
breast bones which is found in the ferret. The polecat, like the fox, avoids ss much. 
The ferret .is more slender and elongated than as possible the human countenance ; and, like 
the polecat, and also has a more pointed or the fox too. possesses the iiio.s( undaunted 
sharper snout. It is, for the most part, of a| courage. Jlowever, in comparing the.stf two 
deep cbocOiate colour ; it is white about the I aniinals, though they happen to agree in the 
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two just mentipned, y^i lUej ar« 

epprnie^ IQ eac)i other: or, in other woi^ds, 
ibe iovwill not fail to kill the polecat when, 
ever Ih^jF meet ; in fact, the fttx maj be re- 
KjfweCT' Bs^tne dnreieutin^ePemy of all the 
sillier vermin. He^nard will kill and eat 
the ^lid oat/ dr anjr other cat wltioh might | 
hatlpcii to codie in his waj.;. as weli a« tlto 
polecat; ihe wea*)el. the /itoat^ the rat, &,o. ^ 

Tfie iMilecat evinces an jnsaliate Hiirai Jbf 
b)t>Qjd, and is very destructive to pi) kiil^s of 
jroun)^ gai'fte ; and Jf it is not dplentjr ;|i6 to tfitd 
whiqli ia full grown, it is beo»bise k lh,, not. ^o 
easily caught ; it will surprise hafea oQ^^'^ir 
'.seats, will seize ^arfridgef6^ pliejiMtotsdlnr 
: nest ; and .is ideredlbi^ .deWucJiyeiri a rab* 
bit warren : tl Will, like'- all tlip, ether ai)i~ 
liitils of the weasel'' (rihti^k ill iittf^i moio than 
it can'tlevour ; in so foncf ar^ uieseaiii*' 
mats of stiohiuz'^tlLO lilood of their ‘fictittjs/ 
that, in a place like % rabbit warren, or vi^er- 
ever their foud is nresetfled in such Bhll|^> 
ance, the polecat (and the same of the weasel 
and sioHt)'woi1ld c^fijintie destroj'ing, if on. 
disturbed, niereljr fur the sake of the blood. 

Tins polecat is particoiarly destructive 
among pigeons, when it iiappens to get into a 
dove-boiise : — h despatches each bird with a 
single wound "n^kr to, or fd, the head ; and 
after killing all it can^ and sucking their blood, 
will convey them to its retreat. This the 
animal wi(|i^arefuliy perform, going and re- 
luming, and bringing them one b^ one to its 
hole ; but if it tflioiiid happen that the opening 
bj* which it got into the dove. house be not 
large enougli for the hod}' of the pigeon to pass 
through, this mischievous animal contents it- 
self with carrjing away the heads, and makes 
a most delicious feast upon the brains. 

'I’he polecat is also fond of lioiiey, frequeiitl} 
robbing the bee«liives in winter, a period when 
its prev is not so easil} found in the woods 
and Helds. 

Their relreat is generally in banks well 
sheltered with brambles or underwood, or 
amongst brakes or woods, or other similar 
siliialions. They burrow in the ground; tiiak- 
iiig a tolerably large hole, about two feet 
deep, wliicb may easily be known by any one 
who bas once, not iced ibe bole of a polecat. 

. In winter, they wik,^ frequently approach 
houses or buildings, and will rob the hen. 
roost, the pigeoruTioiise, or even the dairy, 
when pressed by hunger ; on these occasions 
tliey contrive to form a retreat in or under 
some of the walls; and if they are unable to 
secure an asylum of tliis sort, they will make 
their way onder the com stacks, and when- 
ever this happens to be the case, all the rats 
in the immediate vicinity remove to a greater 
distance ■, the polecat is a deadly enemy to 
the rut, and of this the latter is very well 
aware ; and yet it would appear that the pole- 
rat (from its size) is unable to follow it 
through its burrows or runs ; and the rat, as 
if cDiis.’ious of this incapacity in the former ■ 
removes no furl her I'roiii the presence of its 


eneiqy tliau what roaj suit its eOQvenlaiMeft 
The writer witnessed an instance, wbetne a 
great number of rats were fonnd in a ataok 
I of wheat, but all them ia the upper part ; 

! for several- f*et from lh< ground not a rat wraa 
to be met with,yvhich excited some Surprise ; 
hot the circoitisUnce aevejoped itself on 
reaching (he bottom, where it was found an 
enormous pplpcat h^t|ik*eq..op its sd>Qde. 

The female brings forth her yoqiig i'a the 
spring, (e the quraher of from, foitr to six. 
To ** stink like a peJeoat"^ is' a eominob 
^.servatlen ,in some, parts;, and .indeed so 
iihpregnated doeS every part of.Uie. animal 
appear to be witldla very .oli*eqt>ive fetid maU 
ter^ Unit even tlm fur, which is soft and warm, 
cqn scarcely be. divested of it. \Vh«ae;fer 
tlli«,^»ol|^Rat h^qipeps to he killed, the lbud 
piatterjiist mentiqaed jssi^es from the pores 
al^itsbodv in trea|quanijiies, formidg a vary 
uiipbeasaiit eilTiirfuiii, which is perceptible 
evenwt some distance. 

^ ^i^re are faraiHfra- ^o be met with who, 
iHIbbever ^ p6t||^at approaches their barns^ 
hiiydmgs, or houses, ^tfoH it every possiblo 
protection, on socount of its enmity to rats ; 
hut as its chief propensities are in direct 
opposition to the views of the sportsman, so 
gamekeepers should bo-.rcareful to destroy it 
wherever it is to be met with. 

If taken young, the |k>lecat is not dtlHcuh 
to tame ; nor in a domestic state is it offen- 
sive to the human olfkctory organs ; as al- 
though it is impregnated with a tetid matter^ 
ye; it would seem that the effluvium which 
thence arises is only thrown off when the 
auimai is killed, or very much alarmed. 

The polecat is seldom seen during the day, 
unless compelled by hunger to quit its re- . 
treat ; but, as soon as night sets in, it leaves 
its hole in quest of prey, when it may be 
pursued ami killed by terriers. In the mid- 
land counties hunting the polecat by moon- 
light forms a diversion for schoolboys and 
the younger branches. After night-fall, 
when the polecat rambles abroad, its hole (if 
known) is stopped, the terriers are thrown 
off, one of which, upon whom the greatest 
dependence can be placed, has a small bell 
fastened round his neck, in order that the 
hunters may know where the dogs are quest- 
ing. When they hit upon the scent, the 
terriers give tongue; and as soon as the 
polecat hm^ himself pursued, he makes 
directly for his hole, which, if stopped, 
he cannot of course enter, and is compelled 
to seek some other retreat, during which he 
perhaps killed ; if run to ground, he is very 
unceremoniously dug out and worried on 
the spot, it being a general opinion amongat 
the vulgar (in Leicestershire for instance), 
that whenever or wherever a polecat is run 
to ground, they have a right to dig him out. 

The above method, however, is not the 
mode ill which 1 would recommend game- 
keepers to destroy the polecat ; for the ac- 
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complishment of their purpose, they can go from entering. This mode is w('l! c.tlt'nlated 
a much shorter .and surer wav to work: this to catch the wild cut, (»r indrcd any kind of 
animal seems possessed of littio cunning, and quadrupedal vermin. Therefore, when any 
is trapped with little difficulty. The steel of the traps are sprung, a bag sufficiently 
trap is generally used for thi.s animal ; but it large to admit an eml of the, trap, is to b6 • 
may be taken in the following manner : — box , provided and slipped o\er it ; and by rattling 
traps may be set at the bottom of ditches, o; , at the other end of the trap, the crea- 
under walls or pales, with the ends of the j ture will spring into the bag ; for, without 
traps fenced up to, for four or five yards I some such precaution, should a wild cat he 
aslant, and two or three yards wide at the ‘ caught, the moment, the light is admitted it 
entrance, with earth, bu-shes, or broken will fly in the face of the person opening it, 
pales, so that the animal cannot jiass with.* This is the method generally adopted by 
out entering the trap. A trail of red her- 1 warrepers. 

rings, half broiled, should be drawn from one , '1 he steel-trap, however, is by faf the best 

trap to another, and the trap.s should he I and surest method of taking the polecat, and 
baited with the same fmatcrial, with whieh I indeed the best method of matching all kinds 
also the ends of the trai)s may he rubbed. — j of vermin. It is more portable, more easily 
By having both ends of box -traps painted prepared, and very rarely fails in its opera- 
white, and rubbed with herrings, or the eu- tion . — Gatnekeeper s Directory, 
trails of any animal, hares will be deterred I 

Polish, v . To smooth, to brif^hten by attrition. 

Polish, s . Artificial gloss, brightness given by attrition. 

Polisher, The person or instrument that gives a g“Ios8. 

Poll, s , 'J'be bead ; a fish called generally a chub, a cheven, 

Pollard, s , A tree lopped ; the chub tisb. 

Pollen, s , A fine powder, commonly understood by the word farina, 85 
also a sort of lino bran. • 

PoLLKViL, .9. Pollevil is a large swelling, infiainnmtion, or impo-sllnjine in 
the horse’s poll or nape of the neck. , 

Pollock, s , A kind of fish. This species is abundant on tlie British 
coasts. 

Polygon, A figure of many angles. 

Po.MMEL,^. Around ball <»r knob ; the knob that balances the blade of 
tl'.c sword; (be protuberanl port of the saddle befoie. 

Pond, ,v. A smull pool or lake of water, a basin, a water not running or 
emitting any stream. 

Very little is known of the liubits and with less philo'^ophy thnn uny of the others, 
economy of lish, from the nature of the elr- making; lni;li l( a})s anamst the. grating which 
inent in which they live. AN hen 1 residi’d in adinitled the walcr, and seeming at all times 
Bussliy I’aik, 1 c.mscd tl.e sides and hoitom out of sorts and ont. of condition. Thti chub 
of a ])laee to be liiieked, ihrougli which a were also \iTy restless, heing continually on 
elrcam of ^er^’ ch ar water ran, ami stocked the nmvc, 1ml tin y ncM r couhi resist a cock- 
it with nio**! of the varieties of our Knglish ehul’erwhen tinown to them. My flounders 
fresh-water fish, supplying them ahundantlv only moved at, night, and the cels always 
with food ; hut thougii 1 constantly watcheu made their estiape, hut in what way 1 never 
them, and could si e all tiiey did at any time could conjeeture, except, indeed, they had the 
of the day, the result of my oliservatioms was power of crawling up the hi ick-work, which 
tar from being sati.'^factorv. 'J he perch were was about live feet Iroui tup to bottom, and 
tile biddest aud most familiar of any of the generally two feet aho\e the edgeof the W'ater. 
fish, as 1 found no difliculty in soon getting They certainly could not get through the 
them to come with eagerness to take a worm grating, which was sufficiently closely to con- 
out of my hand. The barbel were the shy- . fine bleak and gudgeons j aud some of the 
est, and seeined most impatient of observa- eeks were of a larger size. The pike, of 
tion, although in the s])ring, wdicn they could which 1 had eiglit of above five pounds' 
not perceive any one watching them, they weight each, kept up their cdiaracter forvo- 
wouid roll about and rub themselves against racity. Out of bOO gudgeons, which were 
the brickwork, and show considerable play- brought to me by a Tiiaines fisherman, and 
iutness. 'Ihere were some large stones in winch I saw counted into the reservoir— 
my |w.sc«foriiii/i, round which they would some few of which, however, died — there 
v*nd their spawn in considerable quantities, were scarcely any fo be seen at the end of 
'i he trout appeared to bear their coniinement thiec weeks ^ though 1 should menliOBy 

rc 
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tli it three hirge barbel I had, and^six good- ' The food giveo to the fishes conmaied 

vzea perch, probably partook of them. | chiefly of sand-eels and of shell-fish, parti« 

♦ • • ! cularly limpets and mussels. In the her* 

Jesse, p. 85, says, I will now give an ' ring-fishery season, herrings were cut in 

account, published by Mr. Neil, in the Scots' i pieces for this purpose. 

Magazine of some sea- fish kept in a small J It i.s remarkable that all the kinds of sea- 
pond, info which sea-water could be intro- ' fi.sh above enumerated, seemed to agree very 
duced. This pond was from time to time ■ well together. No fighting had ever been 
replenished with fish. The following fishes : observed by the keeper, and seldom any 
were in it : — | chasing of one species by another. None of 

1. Cod . — They were lively, and caught j the fish ever bred. 

, greedily at shell-fish which were thrown into Dr. h'lcQiing has remarked, that when a 
the pond. They kept chiefly, however, in * salt-water fish is put into fresh water, its 
t be deep water, and, after approaching with a motions speedily become irregular, its respi- 
circular sweep, and making a snatch at the ration appears to be affected, and, unless 
prey, descended out of sight to dejvour it. I released , it soon dies ; and that the same 

2. Haddock. — These, contrary to cxpec- ' consequences follow when a fresh-water fish 
tation, were found to be the tamest fishes in is suddenly immersed in salt water. 

the pond. At ebb tide they came to the This is not, however, the case with all fish, 
inner inarghi, and ate limpets from the hand A cod will not only live, hut tlirive well in 
of a litje i,t)yi tin* .son of a keeper. .They fresh water, if’^propcrly fed. A respectable 
appeared v.hite, and rather sickly. I fishmonger assii^d me that he had tried the 

3. Ctmljish , — Some of these were of a j expcrinient, ai»d succeeded, and oflered to 

large size, e.vcecding in dimensions the largest send me some live cod in a well-boat, for my 
cod in the pond. They were bold and fami- ^pismforium in liu.shy Park- * ^ 

liar, floating about slowly and majestically. Immense value, of pund fish . — The fish in 
till sonu! food was thrown to them; this the poiuks of Jjucullas sold, after bis decease, 
they seizetl voraciously, whether it consisted for 3,000,000 of sesterces (21,21H/. 1.5*. ster- 
uf shelldisli or ship biscuit. They would ling.) Cains llirtus first introduced the 
also occasionally *approach the margin, and keeping of lamprey sin stews, and lent Csesar 
take their food from the keeper’s hand. during the time of his triumph, 000 of these 

4. Whifiiip.- 'I'hese were scarce in the fish, for which he would receive no equiva- 

I'ond, and \ery .«.liy. lent in money, nor any other commodity, but 

.*>. P\dla(k.— This was pretty common, conditioned the repayment to be the same 
and has been found to answer well as a number and weight of lampreys. His ponds 
pond fish.] and fish about his, house, which was itself 

<». Salmon, —This was the wildest and extremely small, were sold for one million 
<|Uiekest in its motions of all the inhabitants, more than the above sum (32,291/. 13«. 4d.) 
"NV'hen a mussel or limpet, freed from the ♦ * # 

shell, was thrown on (lie surface of the water, In August, 1/99, %he Earl of Essex fished 
the s.dmon very often darted forward, and a large pond near Radnor Forest, which had 
took the jprey from all the competitors, dis- been stocked fifty -eight years. Carp and 
appearing with a sudden jerk and turn of eels were the only fish found in it ; of the 
tjiic body. former, 100 brace were taken that weighed 

7. Flat fish or flounders, of two sorts, were from fourteeeu to fifteen pounds each carp ; 
aho in the pond, but they naturally kept at of the latter, the largest exceeded eight 
the bottom, and were not seen. pounds. — Jesse — Daniel, 

Fony, s . a small horse. 

PuoDLB ((Jania aquaticua minor)^ a. Vide Water Dog. 

A friend of mine had a poodle-dog possessed |l)uilding, and again made use of in corre 't- 
of more than ordinary sagacity ; but he was ing the dog. it was however, again lost, 
however, under little command. In order to but found hidden in another place.’ On 
keep him in proper order, my friend purchased watching the dog, who was suspected of being 
a small whip, with which he corrected the the culprit, he was seen to take the wliip 
dog once or twice during a walk. On his re- from the hall table, and run away with it, in 
turn the whip was put on a table in the hall, order to hide it. The late James Cumming, 
and the next morning it was missing. It was Esq. was the owner of the dog, and related 
soon afterwards found concealed in an out- tliis anecdote to me. — Jesse, 

Pooka, 5. A mode of fishing sometimes used in the Irish lakes. 

By luesh-nels immense numbers of pike j of flat board, having a little mast and sail 
are annually taken ; and with nighulittes, j erected on it. Its use is to carry out the 
aiad a very simple onotrivance, called the ‘ extremity of a long line, of considerable 
pooka, these lish, with the largest trout and stoutness, to which, at regulated distanced^ 
pereu, are constantly killed. an inKnity of droppers or links are suspended^ 

Tilt Utter implement is formed of a piece each armed with a book and a bait. Coifca 
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are affixed to the principal line or back, to I per, and in a small punt, or currai‘>-h lie 
keep it buojant on the surface ; and from a | attends to remove the spoil and renew* the 
weathershore, if there be a tolerable breeze, ‘ baits when necessary. Two hundred hooka 
any quantity of hooks and baits can be floated may be used on the same line, and the pooka 
easily across the water. The corks indicate at times affords much niniiseinent and often 
to the fishermen when a fish is on the drop, a well. filled pannier . — WUd Sports. 

Pool, s. A lake of standing water. 

Pore, s. A spiracle of the skin„ the passage of perspiration; any narrqw 
spiracle or passage. 

Pork, s. Swine’s flesh Porker, s. A hog a pig. 

Porous, a, Having small spiracles or passages. 

Porridge, s. Food made by boiling meat and other ingredients in water. 
Port, s. A harbour, a safe station for ships; the aperture in a ship at 
which the gun is run out ; carriage, air, mien ; the name of the wine 
of Oporto in Portugal. 

Portable, a. Manageable by the hand ; such as may bo borne along 
with one ; such as is transported or carried from one place to another 
Posthaste, s. Haste like that of a courier. 

PosTnoRSE,^. A horse stationed for the use of couriers. 

Pot, <9. A vessel in which meat is boiled on tlie Are; vessel to hold 
liquids ; a vessel made of earth ; a pewter vessel or mug, holding a 
quart or pint of beer. 

Potato, An esculent root. Potatoes are given very nfucli in Ireland 
to fatten lean horses. When only given in small quantities they are 
not objectionable for horses who do but little work. * 

Pouch, 6\ A small bag; a pocket. 

Poult, s. A young chicken, particularly of a turkey or grouse. 
Poulterer, s. One whose trade is to sell fowls ready for the table. 
Poultice, s, A cataplasm, a soft mollifying application. 

Poultices or catapla^s are used lor pro - 1 lion of opium ; into u fr)n:entinp poultice, by 
motinji^ suppuraiiou in inflHined tumours, and *' Itliiionof ii d by suhslituling oal- 

n grease, horatebes, cracks, iSc. Ttu‘ poul- meal lor linseed I : into uii astringijnt 
lices coiiiiiionly employed on these occasiuus ponitir.*, l>y the mid tion of (foulard's ex- 
%re of the einoHienl kind. tract, Mii;.ir of lead, o powdered alum ; ami 

KMOLLIKNT POULTICES. iuio a ileiei jjeiii pnult ce, by the addition of 

No. 1. Linseed meal - - lb. wliite or l»lue vlii iid. 

Jiraii - - - 3 cpiarts. In oWstiu ile cases of virulent grease, where 

Hogs’ lard . - .4 uz. theie is much p.iiu, id n slinking dark. 

Boiling water enough lo make a soft pouU coloured disciiaige, J esneciaily when 
tice, emollients arc found iueHectual, the detergent 

No. 2. Turnips thoroughly boiled and poultice has quickly cu .d the disease, ami 
mashed; any quantity. Linseed meal enough in such cases even a lution of corrosive' 
to form the poultice. sublimate has been used with the best efl'ect. 

Either of the simple poultices may be con- — White. 
verted into an anodyne poultice by the addi- | 

Poultice, v . 'J'o apply a poultice or cataplasm. 

Poultry, s. Domestic fowls. 

Pounce, 3 . The claw or talon of a bird of prey ; the powder of gum san- 
darach. 

Pound, s . A certain weight, consisting, in Troy weight, of tweJre, in 
Avoirdupoise, of sixteen ounces ; the sym of twenty shillings ; a peo^ 
fold, an enclosure, a prison in which beasts are enclosed. 
roWDER, 3 . Diist, any body comminuted ; gunpowder. 

Powder Flask, s. A flask to hold powder 
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o nhvii e the daiv^er of itic pow.ler hcin'^ 'put into it. He then ur^tcrewed t)ie top, hikI 
inlthmed ana cotiiniunicated to Dial in the tihowed me liie remainder of the powder in 
flask wliiUt loadint(, have a brass lop made the horn, havinir only {guarded his rij)ht hand 
to a^o over that which strews on the flask, by a shield of pasteboard, to avoid being 
and which the opening of the spring supplies burnt by the charge from the barrel, 
from it; by putting the cliarge of powder The principal of ii is so secure as to render 
into the detached brass covering, and from it impossible for the powder in the Musk to 
that pouring it into the barrel; should there ignite, while in the act of loading, by the 
lie any tow, after cleaning and flashing ofl* passage being completely cut ol1‘, from the 
some powder, or, after discharging, any wad- lever being placed on the lop of a strong plate 
ciiny remaining on Hru within, (which last instead of underneath. It also prevents the 
itiny happen when paper but never can when flash out of the barrel from injuring the hand, 
hat or leather wadding is used,) the whole of as the charger is fixed in an octant position, 
the powder that can explode will be the sin. with a vent to let out the flame, 
gle charge in the brass covering. The springs of these powder horns must be 

itfr. Egg and Mr. Svkes have each got kept very clean and free, or, like many inge« 
patents fur powder flasks, in which, if a nious patents, they will fall victims to the 
charge is blown up, all communication is so abuse of slovenly sportsmen. Mr. Egg says, 
eflectually prevented, that no further damage 'Mie begs leave to caution gentieinen of a 
can be done. 1 have seen the one of Mr. trumpery Shellield flask (sold in the shops), 
E^g repeatedly tried by himself. To do this, with an upright charger, not being oaltmUted 
he dropped a red hot nail into the barrel, to answer the purpose intended, though ills 
which, of course, instantly fired the measure an itifringcrnenl on his patent.’ — Haveker^ 

PotvDEiiiiORN , 8. A horn case in which powder is kept for guns. 

As to your horn, the best thing you can pounds, a spare one of which I usually cff*’rv 
do, when it remains pretty full at the end of about me, and I never open it utiiil my iiom 
a day, is to leave it in a very dry place in a is empty ; and 1 am certain ihiii mor^ ‘pr.-ds 
warm ruoni. For, my own part, being per- upon the quality and slate of the powde. 
auaded that so much depends upon this, I is usual ascribed to it. — Hints to ^j^orhvim. 
always have my powder packed in half. | 

PowDRRMiLL, 8. The mill ill whicli the ingredients tor gunpowder are 
ground and mingled. 

POWDKR PrOVER, 8. 

Powder Prover, — The proper ** epreu- ’ on looking closely at the parts when in con* 
tette," is very correctly made ; the wheel on tact, no light can be seen between tliem ; for 
which the gradations are marked is large, and , if any liglil, tiiere ^of course so inu:?h va. 
the spring strong, consequently the resistance cancy, and consequently so much windagv* ; 
to (he force of the powder is considerable, and in proportion In the wind.ige the piuof 
The stronger it is the better ; fur without the . wilt be tower, and therefore incorrect, 
resistance is strong, a correct proof cannot be I Thsee (ires at least should always he made 
obtained ; because if not siiiliciently strong to in proving, and the average taken us the mean 
detain the powder in the chamber long enough amount, lor variations frequentl t happen in 
for ail the particles to ignite, many of them fires iinmediateltr foi lowing each other, a), 
f especially in powder of good firm grain) will (hough made with cunsiderable attention, 
fly off unburnt, and of course a part only of, Care should be taken after every lire to clean 
the charge would be proved. ' the chamber nicely, or otherwise the fouiiiess 

The part attached to the wheel of the , left by the preceding discharge would lessen 
epreuvetle, which shuts the mouth of the : the space, liy which the preceding discharge 
oliamber, should be so nicely adjusted, that would become proportionally less. — Hawker, 

Precipitate, s. A corrosive medicine made by precipitating mercury. 

Red precipitate, nitric oxide of mercury, or becomes, however, a strong and very eflicH- 
red nitrated quicksilver, i.s a mild caustic, and cious caustic, when dissolved in nitrous acid, 
an efficacious remedy in foul ulcers. It may This solution may also be mixed with nnctu. 
be used alone, finely powdered and sprinkled ous substanfi|S, forming with them good dc- 
on the ailbcied part ; or mixed with varioua tergent ointmaUs; or it may be diluted with 
ointroenta. It is made from quicksilver and water so as to form a detergent lotion of con. 
nitrrrr acv? but is considerably weaker than aiderable strength. — IFAile. 
a eolation of that metal in nitrous acid. It 

Predaceous, a. Living by prey. 

Preserve, 8. Fruit preserved whole in sugar; a place set apart for breed* 
ing and protecting game. 
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To preserve Birds.^hwr^e bird* should be clean out what remains loose of ihe mixtar*^ 
earefiilly skinned ; the head, tail, and feet» left and hll the cavity of the body with wool, 
entire. The .skin inu 3 then he eitiier put ioto oakum, or any soft Kuh.stance. ^ * 

a vessel of spirits, or rubbed well on the in- j If you shoot a curious bird, and have not 
side with the followitiir tnivture One pound the means of gottiiit; it stuiled while fresh, 
of salt, four oiirioes of alum, and two ounces you may preserve the skin of it for many 
of peppi'r, pounded toj^eiher. Small birds months by pultini^ therein dry tow and pow- 
niay be thus Ireaied : — I’ake out the entrails, dered ginger. iVlay and June are the only- 
open a pii.ssage to the hrain, which should nioiiths that you need fear the ninth • and 
be scooped oui ibi-(iu.>h the mouth; ititroduce just then cedar shavings or camphor would 
in:n the o.-ivKies of tlio skull and the whole he a good addition. To .skin a bird, open him 
hodv soim* of (he :il)o\e iniMiire, potting it either on one side or down the back, 
also tiirntig.'i the gullet and entire lengih of ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

tlie neck ; hang the hi id iii a cool, airy place. To send grouse any distance, put some 
first l>\ the feet, that the body may he im- pepper to the par(.s where they have been Hhot, 
piegnaied by (lie salts, and itfierwards by a as well as into their mouths, and then pack 
thread tlirnugh the upper mandible of the hill, lliein carefully, separated from each other, and 
till it appears to he sweet ; then expose it in keep as air tight as possible in boxes ol hups, 
the sun, or near a lire. After it is well dried, -Hawker, 

Prick, V. To pierce with a small puncture ; to erect with an acuminated 
point. ; to set up the ears ; to animate by a puncture er mark ; to spur^ 
to j^oad. 

Prick i:t, ft, A buck in his second year, 

Phickl*, ft. A small sharp point. Prickly, a. F’ull of sharp points. 
Primk, V, To put in tlie first powder, to put powder in the pan of a gun. 
PitiMERO, s. A at cards. 

Privateer, $. A ship fitted out by private men to plunder enemies. 
pRODt'CE, 8. Pioduct, that which anything yields or brings, PnoDVCt 
Stakes, f^ide liA.ci\G. 

Projec TILE, s, A body thrown forward with violent force, as a stoat 
from a sling, ora ball discharged from a cannon. 

Proof, s. Evidence, tettimony, convincing token; test, trial, experiment ; 
firm temper, impenetrability ; armour hardened till it will abide a cei^ 
tain trial. 

Proof of Ihlrrels. — 'I'liere has been lately powder in the charge was raised to twenty- 
cast in ihc fouiidt'ry at Riielle, near Aiigou- eight pounds instead of six, and the number 
lerne, a cannon, after a model dilloiing a little of halls amounted to twelve. Fur the last 
from ihut toiiiieily adupteii, and winch has six .shul.s they succeeded in tilling the barrel 
been Mihuiilied to an exiraordluary (rial, cal. j entirely with clay ovei the balls; and besides, 
led piO'.f to the utim>.st." 1 his liiai, the soiiie of the last shuts they secured each 
re.'^ult of which was to hurst the piece by four iron wedges, fastened on in such a 

iiiponed of two series, one of hfiy, the other iiianiier that the Dumber of these wedges was 
or fifty se^eii shots, in whicii the cliarge was j sixteen tor the lUuih shot, ami as many for 
successively iiici eased, so that the (|uaniity of ' the ia.st. 

Prowl, v. To wander for prey, to plunder. Prowler, 8, One that roves 
about for proy, 

Prune, u. To dress, to jtrink ; to smooth a bird’s feathers. 

PutrssiA.N Blue, s. A dark hliie pigment obtained from bullock^s blood, 
carbonate of potash, vitriol of iron, alum, and muriatic acid. 

Prussic Acid, s A deadly poison. 

PuET, A kind of water-fowl. 

fhtoPHv i.A 1 1 C, A preventive against canine madness. 

I he oioest prophylatic with which we are to this process of drawing, by the appIicitioD 
acij>iiii(it*^(t Is suction. < e have very ancient of the mouth to the wound, the poison in- 
-*e'''o>is of iis employ iiient, and, if we can serted by a venomous animal. A ligature has 
believe these h gi nds, a particular family also been recommended to stop the progress 

sa|oyea itie privilege, or devoted ^themselves oi the rabid poison^ but, aooordiog toihepvo* 
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•tnt theorieg, it can hare do preyeDtive effi 
^nov whatever. 

Cold-bathing, but partieularlj sea-bathing, 
Bs a preventive, is a practice also of g^reat an 
tiquitj, and, even jet, the uninformed classei 
place implicit reliance on it. Its incapabilitj 
of insuring safetj was, however, early noted ; 
and Palrnerius, Ambrose Parej, Desault, and 
others, were at much pains to discredit the 
practice: nevertheless, both hot and cold bath> 
ing long retained some powerful advocates. 
However respectable the authorities in its 
favour, the lamentable experience of inanj who 
have trusted to its ellJcacj, even when per- 
formed, as Van Swieteii has it, ad sufficaliunem 
usquct but too well proves. Among the well 
informed, therefore, no reliance is now placed 
on it. 

Mercury has long been employed as a pro. 
phy lactic. Sauvages must have been greatly 
deceived by its ill-deserved reputation. Sir 
G, Cobb’s famouB Tonquin remedy, so highly 
extolled by Claude Duchoisee, in India, was 
repared from the native and factitious cinna. 
ars, with musk. Turpeth mineral, which is 
a sub-sulphate of this metal, was highly ex. 
tolled by Tissot, and has been very genentlly 
used among the dogs of this country. Many 
other authorities of note have extolled the 
preventive eflicacy of mercury, from its power 
ID oounteraoling the elVects of the syphilitic 
poison ; but as it has entirely failed in inan 
and boast, under every advantage of adiiiinis. 
iratioo, so it has ceased to be relied on as 
solely sutlioient to guard the constilnlion. 
Neither has arsenic any more claim to the | 


character of a preventive than it baa at a oara* 
tive. 

Dr. Mead’s pulvis antUyssuSt composed of 
lichen cinereus and black pepper, has wholly 
lost its reputation, altbifUgli, during bisprao- 
lice, he expressed a wish that he knew as 
certain a preventive for any other di.sease. 
The Ormskirk remedy is also another striking 
proof how e:t.sily a reputation may be gained, 
and how undeservedly : for although palpable 
instances of its failure are numerous, it once 
injoyed great reputation, and is even yet oo- 
casionally trusted to. The water plantain 
(alisma plantago) has also proved one of lliu.se 
uiifortunats articles oUered to notice, which 
onl}' served to rai.se hopes it was doomed 
never to realise. As it came recommended 
by a Russian ooiinsellor of slate, M. Jalowsky, 
at the express direction of his government is 
met with cordial reception, and a full trial 
in England and elsewhere, but everywhere it 
proved fallacious, both as a preventive and 
cure. 

To enumerate all the other articles, parti- 
cularly of the vegetable world, that at some 
period or other have been deemed urophylac* 
tics, would be endless. Among the most popu- 
lar we inaymeuLioa the eglantine or wild rose 
(rosasylvestris, Linn.), pimpernel (anmjalUs) 
.leadly nightsliade, {^atropa belladonna, ) rue, 
j'utu), garlic {allium satinm), sage ( va/in'a), 
daisy {bellis), vervain {subena^, fern (jiolyp^ 
ditnn), wormwood (artemisia arboiesctus\ 
nugwort {artemisia vuhians), betouy {betoni* 
a), and the tree-box (buui'us). — Blame. 


Puffin, Coultekneb, Mullet, Sea Pariiot, Pope, or Willocc, 
(il/c’ff arctica, Linn.; Le Macareux, Buff.), s. A water-fowl; a kind 
of fish ; a kind ot fungus filled with dust. 
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one in breadth. Its sing^ltr hill looks not 
unlike a kind of sheath slipped over both 
mandibles ; and, frojn its appearanee, the 
bird is not improperly named eoulJerneb, or 
knife-bill. At the 6ase, where it is about an 
inch and a half in depl^, it is rimmed with 
white callous liorder, the two corners of 
which project above ihe brow, and below the 
chin. It IS about the same in length, curved 
towards the point, compressed vertically, 
very Hat, and transversely furrowed on the 
sides ; the half of it adjoining to the head is 
smooth, and of a tine lead coloured blue; 
the, other part, to the tip. red : the nostrils 
are placed iii long narrow slits, near the ed-^e 
of the bill; the corners of the mouth, when 
closed, are curiouijly piiekered, and form a 
kind of small star, or rose ; the eyes ai*e pro- 
tected hy small callous protubermecs, both 
abo\c and below; the cd'^es of the eye-lids 
are crimson ; irides grey ; the chin ami 
clieeks are white, bordered with grey — the 
latter much puiTcd up with feathers, wdiieh 
makes the b. ad look large and round. From 
behind the corner of each eye the feathers 
are curiously separated, forming a narrow 
line, which n-aches to the hinder part of the 
head : live crown of the head, hinder part of 
the neck, anil upper part of the plumage, are 
black, and a collar of tlie same colour encir- 
cles the neck ; the under parts are white ; 
tlie tail consists of sixteen fcatliers ; the 
legs are reddi-li orani^e. 

Tnc putti.i, like others of the same genus, 
taki's wing with great difficidty, and walks 
with a wriggling awkward gait. In teni[ies- 
tnous weather ii takes sludler in caverns and 
holes in thi* nearest rocks, or in those imule 
by the rabbit on the beach among the bent 
gra'is, in vshich it sits dozing, in sung securit y, 
till the return of the calm weatiier ; for ttic'^e 
birds canyot brave the storm, and it is not 
uucommon, w'hen they have been ONcrtaki ri 
l>y it, to tind them drowned and east on 
shore. Variou.s kinds of fish, such as small 
crabs, slirimps, .sprats, and also bcawtieds, 
are said to be the food upon which they live ; 
but it is e\ident from the structure, great 
strength, and .sharpness of the bill, that, they 
arc fur.jis’ned with powers to crush and pluck 
out other kinds of Hlicll-tish, which oruitho- 
gists have not noticed. 

The female makes no nest ; she deposits 
her single whitish-coloured egg upon the 
bare mould, in a hole, dug out aud formed in 

Pui FYjtt. Windy, flatulent ; tumid, 
Pug, s , a kind name tor a monkey, 
Pug Dog {Cants Pricator, Gmelin) 

This variety is so nearly allied to the btill- 
dog (from which he descended by across w'itli 
the small Danish) in form and general ap- 
pearance, that a detailed description is quite 
unnecessary. The chief difl'erence is in its 
size, being much smaller, and its tail curled 
upon its back. It differs extremely in 


the ground, by herniate and herself, for that 
purpose : or in those which they lind ready 
made by tlie rabbits, wluun they easily dis- 
lodge. The parent birds arc very attentive, 
to tiieir young, which they wid defend to the 
last, by severely biting whaUner enemy at- 
tempts to molest llicm, and will suffer them- 
selves to be taken, rat her than desert them : 
and yet, notwithstanding this unconguoii 
attachiiituit, when tlie day of migration 
comes, tlie young, which are not able to lly, 
arc left behind, and lnu^tlv perish of want, 
or lire destroyed by birds of prey. 

The bite of these birds is very severe : one 
at to the author iii a box, covered with net- 
ting, caught hold of the finger of a poor man, 
and brought away the fleshy part, as if it had 
been cut out with a knife ; but they may bo 
tamed, aud soon become familiar. They arc 
fed on fish and oilier animal substances — 
These birds are spread over variou.s parts of 
the nortiiern world, and are met with on al- 
most all the rocky cliffs on the coasts of Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and on many of the sur- 
rounding i.sies, in immense numbers. They 
congregate in flocks of magnitude, regulated 
by the accommodation afforded them at their 
breeding places, at w liioh they first assemble 
L*arly in April, Imt do npt settle to prepare 
for the busine.ss of incubation tid May. Ihey 
liafcli their young iii the bcgiuuing of July; 
from which time until nearly the middle of 
August, tliey arc rm))loyt!d in returning anA 
rearing their brood: when this is aeeoin« 
jdi. shell, the whole assooialed swarm leaves 
the place at onee, and pursues its route to 
►filer regions, more suited t.o their future 
'xigpncie.s, then; to spmul the remainder of 
he varied ye.ir. ^ * 

AsUmisliiiKj ^inijruiion of pnfjins. — A most 
cxtraordinai y e\eot took place at tlie great 
.slaiid of Arran, lying at the mouth of the 
hay le.iding to Galnay, iii Ireland, some 
years ago. Tim stupendous chtfs to the 
south-we.4 of the island, vdiich, from time 
mrnemorial, had been the place of resort, or 
rather the natural habitation of such num- 
bers of rockbirds or puffins, as is almost in- 
crt'dible, were at once deserted, on the 2lth 
jf June, by that entire species of fowl, 
which abandoned their nests egg.s, and young 
ones, and went off to sea. The like incident 
: said to have happened fortyjj 
lid ho reason whatever oouU 
for these most extraordinary < 

turbid ; out of wind, 
or anything tenderly loved, 

, 5 . .» 

another particular, which is in courage, this 
animal being as timid us the other is valiant. 

This dog was formerly very common in 
many parts of Great Britain^ but is now be- 
coming very .scarce, from the circumstance, 
we have no doubt, of its being so useless* 
It may be prized as a petf but certainly not 
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for its beauty. Although its admirers in this | There is a Sunday market at Moscow, 
country are becomingverylimited in number* | where German pug dogs, which arc so dear 
we are informed by Mrs. Piom, that in in London, can be bought for a sum of 
Italy it is a great favourite, more particularly money equivalent to a shilling, 
at Padua. 

Pur.LET, s. A young nen. 

Pulse, s . The motion of any artery as the blood is driven through it by 
the hcait, and ai it is perceived by the touch ; vibration; leguminous 
plants. 

It seems, by the nicest observations, that there is then reason to believe inflammatory 
the pulsations of a healtljy horse seldom ex- heat is predominant in the frame, and that 
ccod from forty to forty -five in a niinute ; fever is rapidly advancing in ))roportiou to 
exceeding which, in any material degree, the increased velocity of the blood. 


Pulverise, v. To reduce to powder, to reduce to dust. 

Pumice, A light and J^pongy cinder of some fossil. It is ejected from 
volcanic mountains, or procured in melting glasses. 

Punch, v . To bore or perforate by driving a sharp instrument. 

Punch, s , A pointed instrument, which, driven by a blow, perforates 
bodies ; a liquor made by mixing spirit wutli winter, siitcar, and tho 
juice of lemons or oranges ; an implement for cutting out hat or card 
waddings. 

To makefiBftnch . — A wine-glass nearly full It is better to make the punch with boil- 
of best rofin^ lump sugar pounded. Twelve ing water the night before it is reejuired for 
ditto of colfl spring water, a lime, and half use. Strain it iu the morning, and place the 
a lemon, (or if no lime, a whole iemou, bottles in a well or .stream of watitr, shel- 
which might yield about half a wine-glassful tered from the sun. When waited at dinner 
of juice). Two wine-glasses brim full of old time, you will hate a cooler and much more 
Jamaica rum. Let the sugar be well melted, mellow beverage than if the water had been 
and the lemons thoroughly amSalgamated with taken from the spring. — Hawker . — Wild 
it and the water, before you add the spirit. Sports, 


Puncture,^. A hole made with a sharp point. 

Pungent, a. Pungent, sharp on the tougue, acrid ; piercing, sharp, acri- 
monious, biting. 

PuNT^ s A light flat boat for fishing and shooting. 
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Dressing for Punts and Canoes.— Vn kefp I second, third, and successive shots. By this 
Kunnitijc I'nints and canoes Iroin leaking, or, mode a man has brought home from four 
as those who use them call il, wecjung, melt .score to an hundred wild fowls, of various* 
a i)inl of tar with a pound of pitch, and either kinds, in one night’s excursion; and this 
half a pint of coininoii oil, or a proportional will not seem an exaggerated account, when 
nuantit v of suet. You have then only to pour ihe inulliludes which, in hard frosty weather, 
alillle of this mixture into the seams of youi with (he wind at east or north-east, haunt 
punt and instead of bedaubing her all over ho Blackwater river are known. The mim- 
the bottura ns we did in the old school, seven hers that are seen in their day-Higiits, and 
or eight years ago, have the bottom painted the noises of tlie various kmds of a night, .iro 
witli one or two coats of red lead, which will almost beyond belief: to Uie compiler, pre- 
last much longer, and with which the boat pared as he \va.s to behold amazing quanliiies, 
rows umcli lighter. exhihiled far beyond what he was lead 

\Vlute resin and mutton suet is even a to expect, and to others who have seen their 
belter dressing, and by far the lighest of any. throngs, the astonishment has been perhaps 
» « * Mtill greater. A punt shooter of the name of 

Punt Shooting. punt shooters (men Bowles, has been known to clear upwards of 
who earn their livclihoml in winter by attack- an hundred pounds in a season by bis gun ; 
ing the wild fowl, night and day, according the wild fowl were sold to the higglers, &o., 
as the tide serves) kill great numbers. The at two shillings a couple, one with the other ; 
pnrMiit is hazardous, especially when there is allowing his expenses tube only thirty pounds, 
••‘uoli ice in the river, by which they some- i here were two tbousami six bnndred birds 
times gel encircled, and (lien can only float brought home; an immense desiriiciiori, when 
with the current, and ^re kept often two or the whole period allotted for il does not much 
three titles liefore they can extricate them- exceed five months. Forty-two wigeons 
selves and their punt is ill calculated to sus- have been killed at a single shot in the day- 
tain pressure against its sides, which are not time, and the difliciilty of approaching the 
Iwcnly inches high from the surface of the great flocks of fowl in the Jighl is tenfold. A 
water • in (his ilie punter by night drops man, in whose punt the compiler was, got 
down with the tide, or uses liis paddles after eighteen widgeons at one .shot, and many that 
(he fowl - he knows their haunts, and takes were crippled, escaped. If in ilio day, oral 
every advantage of wind, tide, moon, &B. ; nighi, the punters get a shot at (he fowl at 
his gun Aii'h carries as much as a little Iced upon the oo»o, they lie on their plasiies 
cannon, ’is Laid wilh the muzzle over the stem (similar to the mud. pattens used in Hurnp- 
ofthepuiit in a hitch, which regulates the shire), and collect their spoil, 
lino of aiin: at (he bottom of the punt he Ibc best time for (bis shooting is the first 
lies upon liis belly, and gels as near the or .second day ’.s thaw after a sharp frost, and 
rout of fowl that are upon the water as pos- whcniJecp snow lias long covered the ground ; 
sihle ' when within the range of bis gun, be the fowl are then Hying in every direction to 
rallies with bis feel against the bottom of dabble in thy fresh water, winch then appeara 
his punt, and when the fowl begin to .spring all around inviting them. Another favour- 
al lilts unexpected sound, at that moment he able opporlunily is at the conmn-iicemeiit of 
pulls lltH liigi’er, and eiils a lane llirougli a frost, with the wind airong at ea.Ht, and a 
ihfir ranks, he iii.stanllv follows the tlirec- sleelor snow falling; if the guns can but bo 
tjon of Ins shot, utid gilthers up those that kept dry, there is no complaint about the 
are killed, or just expiring, for very seldom using them, and the fowl in such weather 
he makes it answer to row after fowl mily alway s fly lower than when the almospberois 
wounded. He then cbargc.s his gun, and clear.— JJaniel— Hawker, 
drifts further down the river, in hopes of a 

Pup, v » To bring forth whelps, used of a bitch bringing young. 

All dogs that are much domesticated and if possible, to be fastened around it; and, 
Confis«L appear particularly subject to diffi- during the throes, or labour pains of the 
culty in bringing forth ; consequently during auiraal, it should be gently drawn away. If 
pregnancy much exercise should be given, as it cannot* be reached in this way, a little 
nothing tends more to easy i^ turition than longer time may be allowed ; but, after all, 
full exercise. Sometimes tffe constitution should it not advance, a pair of forceps may 
itself, in these tender and artihcial breeds, is be used to assist the extraction. It is a good 
not equal to the exertion of labour ; and practice to give a laxative as soon as any 
sometimes false presentation increases the symptoms of pupping appear ; and, when 
obstruction. Whenever a difficulty in pup- delivery seems much delayed, it will be pru- 
ping occurs, which has existed more than dent, in all cases, to bathe in warm water, 
four or five hours, the bitch should be ex- and to give nutriment if the labour is pro- 
amined by means of a finger passed up the j traded : occasional doses of laudanum united 
vagina ; and, if any portion of a pup should 1 with tether must be given if any convulsive 
be found to present itself, so as to be within i appearances come on. The patience of 
reach of the finger, a skein of worsted ought, bitches in labour is extreme, and their dii. 
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tresBt if not relieved, is most striking and I particularly expressive, and apparently im- 
a/Tecting. Their look is, at such times, 1 ploring.-~i</aM*<i* * i 

Puppy, s, A whelp, a progeny of a bitch ; a name of contempt to a* 
impertinent fellow. 

PuRGATivE, a. Cathartic, having* the power to cause evacuation down- 
wards. 

Purge, v. To cleanse, to clear from impurities ; to evacuate the body by 
stool ; to liove frequent stools. 

PuiiOK,.v. A cathartic medicine, a medicine that evacuates the body by 
stool. 

PuiiL, 8. A kind of medicated malt liquor, in which wormwood and aro- 
matics are infused. 

Purple, a. Red, tinctured with blue. 

Purple, v. To make red, to colour with purple. 

PuRSENKT, s. A net of which the mouth is drawn together by a string 
Pursiness, s. Shortness of breath. 

PuRULE*\T, 8, Consisting Of pus or the running of w'ounds. 

Pus, A*. The matter of a well-digested sore. 

Puss, A. The fondling name for a cat ; the sportsman's term for a hare. 
PrsTCEE, s, A small swelling, a pimple, an efdorescence. 

Pustulous, a Full of pustules, pimply. 

Put, 8. A clown ; a vulgar game at cards. 

Put, ])ia}ed with ucoin|)l(;te pack, generully Four-handed put diflVrii only in this, that 
by two people, soiiieuiiies hy three, and often oii*botli aides, one of the pla^ ers ^;i^eshis host 
by (bur, is h game at which the cards rank card to his partner, who lays out one in lieu ol 
dill'erenil^ from all others, tray being the best, it, and th^game is afterwards placed as iir 
next the deuce, tlieu ace, king, and .so on iu two-handed put. 

the usual order, as at whist. Alter cutting for ‘ If the dealer turn up any of his adversary’s 
deal, 6'c., at which the highest put curd wins, cards in dealing another deal may be demand, 
three cards, by one at a time, are given toeach ed ; hut if he turn up his own he is to abide 
player, then the game i.s played in the follow- by it. Should a faced card occur, the pack 
mg way. If the non-dealer throw up his cards niii.st be shuflled and dealt again. When more 
he loses a point ; if he play, and the dealer do cards than necessary are given to the non. 
i)ot lay down another to it, he gains a point ; dealer, he may either claim a fresh deal, or 
bat should the dealer either win the same, pass have the extra cards drawn ; but should the 
it, or lay down one of equal value, furiiiiug dealer give himself too many, then his oppo. 
wbal is styled a tie, the non. dealer is still at nent is entitled to a point, and may either bavo 
liberty to put, that is play, or not, and his op. another deal, or draw the supernumerary 
poneiit then only gains a point; then if hotly cards. By. staiiders ought never to inlerferr, 
parties agree to go on, whoever gains all the under penalty of paying the stakes. Etthi-r 
tricks or two out of three, wins live points, party saying, I put, must abide the event of 
which are the game ; if each player win one the game, or pay the stakes. — HoyU^ 
trick, and the third be a lie, neither party scores. | 

pi-i REFACTION, s. Tile State of growing rotten ; the act ofinakinglOtten 
l^UTTOCK, A buzzard. 

I^UZZLE, V. To perplex, to confound, embarrass, to entangle. 

Ptrotbghky, 8, The art of managing lire ; the«rt of making fireworks. 
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Quack, v . To cry like a duck ; to act the part of a boasting- pretendur 
to physic, or any other art. 

Qua DKAN GULAK, ( 1 . Square, having four right angles. 


Quadrille, 8 . A game at cards. 

The game of quadrille is plajred bj four 
perHODS, with forty cards; the lour tens, nines, 
end eights, are discarded from the pack ; the 
deal is made by distributing the cards to each 
player, three at a time, for two rounds, aud 
once four to each, beginning with the right- 
band player, who is the elder band. 

The stakes, consisting of several equal bil- 
lets or contracts, comprising the counters and 
lish, are distributed among the players, who 
agree apoii the value thered|lt and upon the 
number of tours, which are usually ten. 
After the trump is named, *tbe right-hand play- 
er leads, and should the ombre, either alone 
or with a friend, win ail the tricks, he gains 
the vole, or, if six tricks, the game ; but if be 
get only five tricks, he loses by remise, and 
if ouly four, by codill. 7'lie game, consoia> 
lion, matadores, bastos, and otiter payments, 
are variously regulated, according as the game 
is won or lost. The holder of either or both 
of the red aces, is entitled to a fish fur each. 


SOME SHORT RULES FOR LEARNERS. 

1. When you are the ombre, and your 
friend leads from a mat, play your best trump, 
and then lead the next best the first opportu. 
nity. 

2. If yon possess all the trumps, keep lead- 
ing them, except you have certain other win- 
ning cards, 

3. If all the mats should not he revealed 
by the time you have won six tricks, do not 
risk playing fur the vole. 

4. When you are the friend called, and 
hold only a mat, lead it, but if only a mat, 
guarded by a small trump, lead the siuali one ; 
though when the ombre is last player, lead 
the best trump you have. * 

5. Puiito in red, or king of tramps in 
black, are good cards to lead when they are 
your best, and should either of them succeed, 
then play a small trump. 

6. When the ombre leads to discover tbe 
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Crieixl, if )ou hold king, queen, and knave, ■ 
|*ul on the knave. j 

7. Freaerve the called suit, whether friend 
ur foe. 

8. \Vhen pia^'itig against a lone hand, 
never lead a king, unless you have the queen, i 
nor change the suit, nor permit, if possible to | 
l)revent it, the ombre to be last player. j 

9. Call on the strongest suits, exeept ycU ( 
have a (pieei. guarded, and, if eider hand, you i 
have a better eii. nice than when middle hand j 

10. A good pl.iyt-r may sueeeed better with I 
a weakt'i- hand, hen eitlier elder or younger, 
than if middle hand. 

THE HANK OF THE CARDS WHEN NOT 
TRUMl'S. 

CLUnS & SPADEal. HEARTS & DIAMONDS. 


King. 

.King, 

Queen, 

Queen, 

Knave, 

Knave, 

Seven, 

Deuce, 

Six, 

Tliree, 

Five, 

Four, 

Four, 

Five, 

Three. 

Six. 

Ill all 11. 

In all 12. 


King, 

King, 

Queen, 

Queen, 

Knave* 

Knave, 

Seven, 

Ace, 

Six, 

Deuce, 

Five, 

Three, 

Four, 

Four, 

'J'hree, 

Five, 

Deuce. 

Six, 


Seven. 

in all 9. 



In all 10. 


THE RANK AND ORDER OF THE TRUMPS. 
CLUBS iSc SPADES. HICARl S & DIAMONDS. 

Spadille, the ace of ISpadillc, the ace of 


spades, 

Alanille, the deuce of 
spades or of clubs. 
Baa to, the ace of clubs 


spades. 

Manille, the seven of 
hearts or diamonds. 
Ilasto, theuceol'clubs 
Funto, the ace of 
hearts or diamonds. 


N.B Spadille and basto are always trumps, 
by which the red suits have one trump more 
than the black. 

'J’here are three matadores, viz. — spadille, 
manille, and basto, which force all inferior 
trumps ; but if an ordinary trump be led, you 
are not obliged to play a matadore ; though, 
if spadille be led, and you hold a manille 
or basto unguarded, you must play it ; also, 
if mauilLe be led, and you have basto \xii- 
guarded, that must be played. 

1. The first thing, after seeing the cards, is 
to ask leave ; to pass ; or play aum-v prendie; 
and if you make a wrong trump you must 
abide by it. 

2. If all the players pass, he who holds 
spadille* is obliged to play what is called forced 
spadille ; but though he should not make 
three tricks, he is not basted. 

U. The player who calls a king, ought to 
have a fair probability of winning three 
tricks, to prevent being basted. 

*L Therefore, such games only are set 
down us give a fair chance to win by calling 
a king, with directions at the end of each 
what to lead. — Hoyle, 


Quadruped, s. An animal iluugoe.s on four legs, as^ perhaps, all beasts, 
Qi’ADHUPLii, a. Fourfold, four tunes told. 

Quagmirk, s , a shaking marsh. 

Quail (^Tetrao Coturnlx, Linn.; Le Caillet Buff.) s, A bird of game. 


The length of the quail is seven inclies and 
a half. Bill (liLsky ; eyes hazel ; the colours 
of the head, neck, and back, arc of a mixture 
of brown, ash-colour, and black \ over each 
c>c there is a yellow streak, and another of 
the same colour down the middle of the fore- 
head ; a dark line passes from each corner of 
the hill, forming a kind of forget above the 
breast ; the. scapular feathers are marked by 
a light yellowLli stieak d«>\vii the. middle of 
each ; the quills are of u lightish brown, with 
siiiull rust-coloured bands on the exterior of ! 
the feathers ; tne breast is of a pale rust- 
colour, spotted with bhurk, and streaked with 
pale yellow , the tail consists of twelve fea- 
thers, barred like the wings ^ the- belly and 
thighs are of a yellowish white ; the legs pale 
brow'll. The female wants the black jpots 
un the breast, and is easily disliuguished by 
a less vivid plumage. 

Quails are almost universally diffused 
throughout Flurope, Asia, and Africa , they 
ai€ birds of passage, and are seen in immense 


flocks traversing the Mediterranean Sea, 
from Europe to the shores of Africa, in the 
autumn, and returning again in the spring, 
frequently alighting, in their passage, on 
many of the islands of the Archipelago, which 
they almost cover with their numbers. On 
the western coasts of the kingdom of Naples, 
such prodigious numbers liave. *appearv.d, 
that ail hundred thousand have been taken 
in a day, within ihe space of four or five 
miles. From^pse eircumstrinces it appears 
highly probablP^hat the qtiiiils which sup- 
j plied the Israelites with food, during their 
journey through the wilderness, were sent 
j thither on their passage to the north, by a 
uiid from the soulli-west, swe^-ping ovir 
Egypt and Ethiopia, towards the shores of 
the Red Sea. 

Quails are not very numerous here ; they 
breed with us, and many of them are said to 
remain throughout the year, changing their 
quarters from the interior counties to the sea 
coast. The female makes her nest like tho 
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partridge, and lays to the namber of six or 
Reveu »;ggs of a greyish colour, speckled with 
brown. The young birds follow the mother 
as soon as hatched, but do not continue long 
together : they are scarce^ grown up before 
they sej)arit8 ; or, if kept together, they 
fight obstinately with each other, tlieir quar- 
rels freqaentiy terminating in each other's 
destruction. From this quarrelsome dispo- 
silioti in the quail, it was that they were 
formerly made use of by the Greeks and 
Homans, as we use game-cocks for the pur- 
pose of hgliting. We are told that Augustus 
pumsticd a priefect of Egypt with death, for 
bringing to hds table one of these birds, which 
had Kcquired celebrity by its victories. At 
this time the Chitiese are much addicted to 
fighting quails : in some parts of Italy it is 
likewise said to be no uncommon practice. 
After feeding two quails very liighly, they 
place them opposite to each other, and throw 
a few grains of seed between tliem ; the 
birds rush upon eaeh other with the utmost 
fury, striking with their bills and heels till 
one of them yields- 

In our way down to the beach, we observed 
a number of high poles erected at small dis- 
tanees in tlie low grounds. These the lad 
told us served to streteli their nets upon in 
the quail season. Capri has in ail ages been | 
celcbrateil for the prodigious number of I 
quails caught there. The principal revenues j 
of tiie bishop and of some conveitts, arise 
from the quails thev send to Maples. In a 
good season, which lasts about three \\»eks 
cmly, loh.UOO, and in one day 12.001) h.ne 
been taken. As birds of passage, they alight 
Jiere merely to rest themselves in their dighl 
to other countries ; begin arriving in April, 
a. id coniinue till the miiidle of .\iay- That 
period is a time of piolit and rejoicing for j 
the (Japreans, every one being at liberty to j 
shoot or catch as many as tie can. Ex- | 
liHUsted as the bird is, then- is little dilfleulty i 
ill seizing him. The most common and pro- 
uvietive method is, for one man to have a 
net, whh:h he carries folded upon two poles, 
another drives the quails towards him. when 
file former instantly expands his net, and as 
soon as tlie birds strike against it, be turns 
liie net with great dexterity, and confines 
luem entangled as they are. They are then 
put into a bag, to preserve them alive, because 
ine live ones fetch a double price at Naples. 


Very often, however, tlds pastime is attended 
with serious consequences ; the hearer of 
the net, in twisting it round, frequently loses 
his balance, from the weight of the long 
polas, and is precipitated from the rocks. 
Even boys from the age of four amuse them- 
selves by catching them with the hand in the 
bushes, and putting them under the netting 
which they constantly wear on their heads ; 
and on their return home, the height of this 
animated liead dress, as it affords the«best 
proof of their success, is a matter of triumph 
among them. In Egypt, when these birds 
arrive in the month of September, 1 Iuinc 
more than once seen the Arabs killing and 
laming them, by throwing short sticks at 
them. During the time that the C'apitaui 
Bey blockaded the harbour of Alexandria 
with his Turkish squadron, one of the Greelc 
.sailors of his ship had caught tw'o or t/iree 
which had perched on the rigging. The 
mussulman rewarded him generously, and 
desirous of varying the hard fare which a 
blockading squadron has usually to sustain, 
by a more ample siqiply of such a delicate 
rarity, promised a piastre for every quail 
that should be brought him. In a few days 
the rigging, sails, and yards were covered 
with docks of (piails ; gre.it numhers were 
caught of course, and every one was brought 
into the cabin, as the price liad beim so 
liberally fixed. To escape the (iilenima of 
either ruining his purse or hrcakmg liis pro- 
mise, the i^ipitani Bi-y rcsorlc.il to the 
alternative of stundmg out to sc.t, as by le- 
moviiig from the coast, Ik* got rid of liie visits 
of these expensive strangers. * * 

In .January, I80h, Jjorii Fitzharris was 
returning from shooting, when I’lose lo the 
sea his dogs jaiinted, ami lie shot a quail ; in 
the same field he shot a hr.iee more, these 
cotisislcd of a male, female, and young bird ; 
they were fat and in exe.eeding good condi- 
tion, and it was eonji etari'ii that the old 
buds had been disabled from pursumg thei 
autumnal migration. A similar ineideut 
not having ueeurred to any sportsman, in 
that part of England, in some measure ac- 
counts for Mr. l*ei naut’s remark, (.which he 
made for its singularity ), of a quail being 
shut in Kent, during the winter of iibl.— 
Bewick —Daniel — Letters from ihe Campauna 
Felice. 


CdUAiLPiPE, s. A pipe with which fowlers allure quails. 

(Quarry, A square ; game flown at by a hawk ; a stone mine, a 
place where they dig stones ; the ancient term for game, both winged 
aud quadruped. • 

Quarry, v. To prey upon ; to dig out stones. 

Quart, s. The fourth part, a quarter; the fourth part of a gallon; the 
vessel in which strong drink is commonly retailed 
Quartan^ a. The fourth -day ague. 
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Quarter, s. A'fourth-pai t ; n roj^ioii of tlie skios, as referred to tlie aea- 
man’s card. 

Quarter, v. To divide into four parts ; to divide, to break by force ; to 
divide into distinct regions ; to traverse back and forward care' uily as a 
pointer quarters a field. 

Quassia, s, A powerful bitter, useful in weakness of the stomach 


Queen’s Hounds, .9. 

Her Majesty’s staij-hounds pass under this 
denomination, as a part of the royal esta- 
blishment continued in every successive reign 
without variation. The kennel in which 
they arc kcjit is situate near the race course 
upon Ascot Heath ; at the distance of two 
short miles from which is Swinley-lodge, the 
official residema; of the inastt r of the stag- , 
hounds, an appointment seldom conferred j 
but upon one of tlie peerage, and is con- I 
sidered an office of honour, with a salary of 
20()0f. per annum. The presenec of the 
master of tlie stag-hounds in the field is not 
a matter of m'cessity, but choice, except 
when her maje.^ly attimds, and then his per- 
sonal attendance is indispensable ; his badge 
of office is a nair of gold dog couples, which 
liaiig suspended from a belt on his left side. 
The huntsman has a handsome residence at 
the kennel, with a salary of a year ; to 
whom tluu’e are six assistants (called yeoman 

Queen’s Platiw#. 

Those called queen’s plates are a free gift from 
her majesty, of lOil guiin'as each ; and, it is 
believed, were origimdly granted as a means 
of exciting siudi a degree of emulation, as 
would probably tend to national advantage 
(by an additional influx of company) to 
8ui!h cities and towns as enjoy tlie royal fa- 
vour. Newmarket, as the superior spot of 
sporting cidehrity, is particularly honoured, 
liaving two in the first Spring, and one in 
the first Octoiier meetings. 

Qui'cn’s-plates arc also given at Nevvcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Guihlford, Winclicsier, Ipswich, ' 
Ihirford, Chelmsford, Notti.igh.un, Lewe-., , 
faiinhurgh, York, Canfcrlmry, Warwick, 
Ijiclilicld, Richmond ( Yorksliirc ), Linculi 
Salisbury, Ayr, Carlisle, and Ascot Heath; 
the whole of which, except the last, are run 
for by horses or mares of ditierent ages, car- 
rying such Weights as shall be. appointed by 
the master of tlie horse, or whoever he may 
delegate for that purpose. 

Tlie Quccu's-plato, of 100 guineas, given 
at Ascot, and nlwavs run for on the first 
day (invariably Whit Tuesday fortnight), is 
only horses which have regularly hunted with 
her majesty’s stag-lyuuds the preceding 
season, and must have been well up with the 
hounds, at their running up to, taking, or 
killing, ten deer, as an indispensable qualifi- 
cation, without liaving wliich they cannot be 
permitted to start. At the couclusiou of the 
chase, when the deer is secured, those who 
intend to qualify for the plate, apply to the 


prickers) each liaving a salary of 101/., with 
the royal livery richly ornamented, and an 
annual supply of saddles, bridles, liorse- 
clothes, and the necessary stable appen- 
dages ; but they find their own horses. 

The hunting season coinineiiees on Holy- 
rood day, the 2.>th of September, and conti- 
nues every Tuesday and Saturday till the 
first week in May ; with the exception of 
Christinas and Easter wrecks, when they 
hunt tim e times in each, llolyrood day and 
fijastcr Monday are two grand days of the 
year for compaily, when the field is ex- 
tremely numerous. Her majesty has also 
a pa(!k of harriers, which are kept at the Lit- 
tle Park Lodge, near Windsor, and these 
hunts constantly in Windsor Great Park 
and the surrounding neighbourhood ; they 
are, however, a private concern of her ma- 
jesty’s, and not included in the regular 
Crown establishment. 


huntsman, and a ticket is delivered to the 
rider, bearing the arms of the master of the 
stag-hounds, and the seal of the royal hunt , 
when which ten tickets are obtained, the 
horse has secured his qualification, may then 
be withdrawn from the field, and is not 
obliged to appear again till the day of en- 
trance ut JSu lining Hill Wells, where the 
ticktds must be produced, in confirmation of 
his being duly qualified to start. For the ac- 
commodation of the sporting world at large, 
hoi M*s of all ages are permitted to run, car- 
rying the following weights -four years’ old, 

I ll»t. *Ji!j. ; five years’ old, list. 9lb. ; six 
years’ old, list. I2lb. ; and aged, 

Mares allowed 4 lb. The best of tlu*ee four- 
mile heats. — ytde Racing. 

The following rules are, by her majesty’s 
command, to be strictly observed by the 
owners and riders of all such horses, mares, 
or geldings, as shall run for her majesty's 
plates at Newmarket : — 

aUEEx’s-PLATE ARTICLES. 

Every person that putteth in a horse, 
mare, or gelding, for the said plate, is to 
show such horse, mare, or gelding, with the 
_ marks, name, and name of the owner, to he 
I entered at the queen’s stables in Newmarket, 
■ the day before they run, and shall then pro- 
ihice a certificate under the hand of the bree- 
der, specifying his exact age the grass before* 

Every horse, mare, or gelding, that mn- 
noth, is to start between the hours of one end 
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four in the afternoon ; and to be allowed half | Every rider shall, immediately after each 
tkii hour between each heat to run. jhcat is run, be obliged to come to the eudmj, 

Every horse, marc, or gelding, that run- ipostvv'ith his liorse, mare, or gelding, then 
neth on the wrong side the posts, or Hags, or I and there to alight, and not before, and 
is distanced in any of the heats, shall have there to weigh to the salisfaetioii of the 
no share of the said plate, nor be suffered to judges appointed for tliat purpose 
start again. And in case of m-gleet, or refusal thereof, * 

The horse, mare, or gelding, that winnetli such winners ami riders shall he immediately 
any two heats, winnelh tlie plate ; but if three declared incapable of running or riding any 
&e\a*ral horses, marcs, or geldings, win each more for this or any of her majesty’s plates 
of them a heat, then those three, and only in future. 

they, to run a fourth ; and the horse, mare. And should any difference arise relating to 
or gelding, that winnetli the fourth heat, their ages, or in their running, or to these her 
shall have the plate. i:ijest\ *s orders, tiie same to ho detenuiuctl 

And each horse, marc, or gelding’s place, ! hy micIi person or i>ersons as shall be ap- 
as he or they come in by the ending post ' pointed hy the ^Master of tlie Horse. And 
each licat, as first, second, or third, &c., these articles are to continue in force, unless 
shall be determined by such judges as shall aliered by command of her majtsty. 
be appointed for that purpose by the Master For the better and more certain prevention 
of the Horse. And in ease any horse, mare, of any fraud or misapplication, the winner of 
or gelding, shall be then, or after jirove to a queen's plate i^-'v o reeidve from the clerk of 
he, above the age certilied the grass before, the course a eertitieate signed by the steward 
the owner or ow'iiers of .such horse, mare, or of the race wliere .such plate is won, counter- 
gelding, shall be rendered incapable of e\^er signed by himself also, which being }»rc.sented 
running for any of the queen’s plates here- lotlie lord lieutenantof thecounty, itohlains 
after. his signature likewise : wlien thus suuctioiicd. 

As many of the riders as shall cro.'-'s, jostle, it becomes puytible at sight to bearer (if pro- 
or strike, or use any other foul jtlay, as shall lunly ctidoived hy the winner,) at the office 
be judged by such person or persons as shall of the clerk of her m.aje.sty’s stables, at 
be appointed by the Ma.ster of tije Horse, Fimlico, i.,()ndon. The lord lieutenant of 
such rider shall be made incapable |of ever the county being out or the kingdom, the 
riding any horse, marc, or gelding, for any signature of any person regularly deputed by 
of her niaje.sty’s plates hereafter ; and such liini is sufficient. The corlilicaie ol winning 
owners shall nave no benefit of that plate; the plate at Ascot requires jnily the signature 
but such owner.s may be permitted to nm ' >f the master of ins nmjesly's stag hounds, 
any horse, mure, or gelding, for any of her instead of the lord lieutenant of the county, 
majesty’s free plates in future. 

Quick, s. The livinig ; sen.sihlc parts : ]>Iant8 of hawthorn. 
Quicksilvkk, s. Tlje vulgar name for ineretiry. 

Qujll, s. The hard and strong <?!ather of the wing, of which pons are 
made ; prick or dart of a porcupine ; wing feathers of bird.f generally. 
QtiiNAUV, a. Consisting of live. 

Quint, a. A set of live ; sequents of five ; a term at card'^, pronounced 
kent, 

Quinze, s. a game at cards. 


Qiiinze is a Frenoti game, nsuallv played 
by two persons only, adniired for its simplicity 
>ind fairness, depending entirely upon chance, j 
being soon decided, and not requiring the at- j 
ieution of most other games on the cards, and 
therefore calculated for those who love to sport 
upon an equal hazard. 

It is called quirize from tifteen being the 
game, made in the following manner; — tir.si, 
the cards must be shuffled by the player, and 
when they have cat for deal, which belongs 
to him who cuts the lowest, they may be shuf- 
fled again, the dealer having the privilege to 
ahufQe last ; this being done, the adversary 
cuts, after which the dealer gives one card to 
liis adversary, and one to himself; if the ad. 
v^rsary do not like bis card, he has a right 
^ have as many more given to him, one after 


(he other, the pips of winch will make 15, or 
come nearesl to it, which are u.sually given 
from the top of the pack ; lor example, if he 
should have a deuce, and draw live, which 
make seven, he should go on, in hopes ('mo- 
ing nearer to 15 ; if he iheii draw an 

winch makes just 15, and be elder-lia 

is sure of winning ibe game ; but shoiiid he 
over-draw, and fiiako above 15, he loses, un. 
less the dealer does the same, in which case 
it is a drawn game, and they double the stakes ; 
and thus go on till one of them has won the 
game by standing and being 15, or the nearest 
to it, below that number, ike. At the end of 
each game, the cards are put up and shuflled, 
and the players cal anew for the deal, the 
elder band constantly having the advan/v(0* 
^Uoyk, 
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QrjTTERBONE, 9, A hard round swelling upon the coronet, between the 
heel and the quarter. 

Qoittkr, 9 . A disease in horses. 

This is a disease of llie foot, ori^'innliiig in cured by syringing the part, after it has been 
a bruise or tread upon (lie cnroiicl, or thin j cor«'d out. with sublimate. For this purpose 
parts of the licof. Superficial injuries on the j a tube is forced into the wound, so as to reach 
coronet are often iiinictcMl by iheliurse scratch- | the bottom, and through it a strong solution 
ing liimseif with the opposite heel. But the of blue vitriol, or tincture of myrrh, is in> 
bruise which causes quitter is of a more se* jected. When these ih^ans fail, the foul car- 
rions nature, and is inflicted by the horse | tilage, or bone, may be scraped by a verj 
stepping with great force upon the higher part smull chisel or gouge, or other more conve. 
of the inside of 'he foot, in endeavourin]^ to nieiit instrument. 1 have seen quitters cured, 
save himself from slipping ; and from this it or rather dried up, merely by dressing with 
is that the disorder generally or alinost always tincture of myrrh, after coring it out with 
takes place in winter, when the roads are slip- siitilimate. The opening has often remained, 
pery. It is well known that smiths, and the and appeared to have hecoine horny within, 
most ignorant of farriers, often succeed in their that no inconvenience was felt from it. 
treatment of this disorder, and that veterinary I Another method of curing quitter is one corn- 
surgeons often fail. The cause is, that they monly practised by farriers or shoeing smiths, 
are not suilicieiitly attentive to such cases, and is called boring. This is done by passing 
and do nut follow up the dressing as it is ne- j a red-hot iron, of a suitable size and form, to 
cessary to do, in order to gel at the bottom of j the bottom of the sinu.s, and then filling it 
the injury. In order to cure a quitter effect, with sublimate, or strong sublimaie ointment, 
ually, let the following directions be carefully i^ometiiues another opening is made through 
attemfed to. the sound purls, at a little distance from the 

Ascertain carefully, by means of a probe, quitter, but in a slanting direction, so as to 
the direction and extent of the sinuses, or coinniunicate with the quitter: this also is 
pipes, as they are teriiitd, then let them be filled with sublimate ointment, 
completely filled with sublimate. When much pain and .swelling take place, 

To do this ell'ectually, the sublimate must after the operation, the foot may he wrapped 
be wrapped up in small piece.sofwhitey -brown ! in a large poultice. After the cure of a bad 
paper, and introduced by very small portions quitter there is often a permanent defect on 
at a time, so that titey may be forced, as near that side of the hoof, wbicli is named a false 
as possible, to the bottom of the sinus. But quarter; that is, the new shoot of horn that 
however carefully this may he done, the si- grow.s down is imperfect, depre.ssed, of a light 
nu.ses are always so crooked or winding, that colour, and is apt to split, and hecoine a sand 
the first dressing can seldom be got to the crack. When a horse receives a wound or 
bottom of them. In six or seven da\ s a large bruise on the foot, or coronet, by treading 
slough or core will come out, when the dress- upon it. or by utligr means, the most likely 
ing has been properly u|)plied ; and as soon av mefliod of preventing a quitter is to bathe the 
this has takeit^duce, it may he neces.sary to wound or bruise with a strong stiinulaiil, such 
dress in the same manner as at iirst ; and even as tincture of myrrh, friar's balsam, spirit of 
this must be repealed if the bottom of the I turpentine, or camphorated spirit. TIim 
diseatie is not fbutiif, and that generally is the ; seems to deaden the sensibility of the bruised 
lateral caniiage. Noiiiing more is necessary or wounded nerves, and thereby prevent in- 
after ibis tiiHii to keep (he sinus filled with ilaiiimation more elfeciiially than a poultice, 
lint, dipped in friar’s balsum. taking care to Should intlammaiion take place, nowever, 
introduce it quite to the bottom every time of afterwards, a poultice should be applied.-^ 
dres.Hing. Tiie sinus will thus be gradually iVAite. 
tilled up and healed. Quitters are sometimes 

Quiver, 9 , A case for arrows. Quivered, 9> Furnished with a quiver. 
Quoit, 9 . Something thrown to a great distance, to a certain point ; the 
discus of the ancients is sometimes called in English quoit^but impro* 
perly. Quoit, u. To throw quoits to play at quoits. 

Quotidian, a, Daily happening every day. 
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^ TH* BABBIT* 

R/abate, V, In falconry, to recover a hawlc to the fist again. 

Rabbet, s, A joint made by paring two pieces, so that they wrap over 
one another. 

Rabbit, s. A furry animal that lives on plants, and burrows in the ground. 

Rabbit-keeping is practised by afewindi- rabbits per week were sent to the London 
vidualsin almost every town, and by a few in market, but keep and attendance reckoned, 
almost every part of the country ; but thirty no other profit accrued, excepting the dung, 
or forty years ago, there were one or two very the urice of which •used to be tight-pence 
considerable feeders near the metropolis, per bushel, and 1 believe thirty-six bushels 
keeping each, according to report, from fif- are reckoned a load. The Berks gentleman, 
teen hundred to two thousand breeding does, according to the survey of tliat county, fed 
These large concerns have ceased, it seems, white rabbits, on account of the superior 
long since, and London receives the supply value of their skins, for their application of 
of tame, as well as wild rabbits, chiefly from late years to the purpose of trimming.-* 
the country. Twenty does and two bucks were my largest 

The only considerable rabbit-feeders of stock. js • ♦ • 

whom 1 heard, some years since, were two The rabbit-house should stand upon a dry 

S ntlemen, the one resident in Oxfordshire, foundation, and be well ventilated. Exposure 
e other in Berks. The former fed some to too much humidity, whether externally or 
hundreds, and then, it was said, intended to internally, is fatal to rabbits, which are liabla 
double his stock. The huts were placed in a to the rot like sheep, and from the same 
small building, set apart for that purpose, causes. The rains of 1799, which continued 
The then stock produced one load of dung nearly four months, destroyed my stock of 
per week, two loads of which were sufficient rabbits, which were hutted in a boarded 
to manure uu acre of land. Three dozen of shed, not well defended from the cold and 
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BOUt air. Ventilation and fresh air are also 
necessarYt where considerable numbers of 
these animals are kept, which will not else 
remain healthy, or prosper for any length of 
time ; and even sudden mortality may ensue j 
from impure and stagnant air. A thorough ) 
draught or passage for the air is thence indis* 
pensable, and should be contrived in th^ ^ 
Wilding, with the convenience of shutting | 
such opposite windows or doors in cold and 
wet weather* 

The hutch or hutches are generally placed 
one above another, to the height required by 
the number of rabbits, and the extent of the 
room. Where a large stock is kept, to make 
the most of room, the hutches may be placed 
in rows, with a sufficient interval between, 
for feeding and cleaning, instead of being 
joined to the wall, in the usual way. It is 
preferable to rest the hutches upon stands, 
about a foot above the ground, for the con- 
venience of cleaning under them. Each of 
the hutches, intended for breeding, should 
have two rooms, a feeding and a bed-room. 
Those are single for the use of the weaned 
•rabbits, or for the bucks, which are always 
kept separate. ^ ^ 

Wh( n much green meat is given, rabbits 
make a considerable quantity ot urine, and 1 
kave sometimes* seen occasion to set the 
hutches sloping backwards a few degrees, a 
very small aperture being made the whole 
length of the floor, to carry ofl’ the urine. A 
sliding door in the partition between the two 
rooms, is convenient for confining the rab- 
bits during the operation of cleaning ; which, 
indeed, is a good argument for having all the 
hutches double, it being more troublesome 
to clean out a room with a number of rabbits 
in it, than with only one. It must not be 
forgotten, that the teeth of rabbits are very 
effectual implements of destruction to any 
thing not hard enough to resist them, and 
their troughs should be bound with some- 
thing less penetrable than wood. As they 
are apt to scratch out their food, and dung 
in it, 1 have often thought it might be useful 
to adopt the feeding troughs with moveable 1 
boards, as well for rabbits as hogs. | 

The floor of the hutches should be planed I 
smooth, that wet may rtfti off, and a common I 
hoe with a short handle, and a short broom, 
are most convenient implements for cleaning 
these houses. The object being to obtain 
the dung pure, for sale, no litter should be 
allowed i but on a farm where the dung is 
expended at home, the hutches should be 
Httered with refuse hay or straw, perfectly 
dry. The rabbit-house to contain a tub for 
the dung, and a bin for a day’s supply of 
com, roots, or other food, which should 
be Khren in as fresh a state as possible. 

• • ♦ 

As to the varieties of form and colour, in 
fbi rabbit, the short-legged, with width and 
iiabttuioe of loin, generally few in number, 
iif>A to be obtained only by selection, ^ the 
Mil baidy» and fhtten most expeditiously. 


taking on fat both internally, and In the 
muscular flesh. They have, besides, tne 
soundest livers— the rabbits being generally 
subject to defects of the liver : they are the 
smallest variety. There is a very large 
variety of the hare colour, having much bone, 
k^ngth and depth of carcase, large and long 
/ars, with large eyes, resembling those of the 
hare. They might be we/l taken for hybrid 
or mules, but from the objection of their 
breeding. 'J’lieir flesh is higlv coloured, 
subslaruial, and savoury than that of the 
common rabbit ; and they make a good dish, 
cooked like the hare, which, at six. or eight 
months old, they nearly equal in size. The 
large white, and yellow and white species, 
have whiter and more delicate flesh, and, 
cooked in the same way, will rival the turkey. 

VV ith respect to colour, I kave always pre- 
ferred the wild colour, and black, finding the 
skins of full as much worth as the white. 
The Turkish or French rabbit, with long 
white fur, differs little from the common 
varieties ; nor did 1 find their skins of more 
value, either for sale or home use. I have 
been in the habit of drying the skins, for 
linings of night-gowns, and other doiuestio 
purposes ; but have always found reason to 
prefer the short, close fur. The large above- 
mentioned — indeed any peculiar varieties-— 
must be sought among the London dealers. 

Of late years, in London, the term smutf 
has been applied as a mark of distinction in 
the rabbit. Thus there are single and 
double smuts. The smut consists of a black 
spot on the side of the rabbit's nose ; wh^ 
there arc two black spots, one on each sidS 
of the nose, it constitutes a double smut- 
Generally, the rabbits are prized for the 
number of these black spots upon the head 
and body, and for the flneness, length, and 
size of the ears, which occasions their falUoy 
about the head, in a manner different from 
the common rabbit. Black and tortoise- 
shell are the favourite colours. * • 

Rabbits are divided in four kinds— uiar- 
renerSf parkers, hedgehogs, and sweethearts. 
Burrowing under ground is favourable, it 
appears, to the growth of fur ; and the war- 
rener, though a member of a subterraneous 
city, is less effeminate than his kindred who 
{ roam more at large, tlis fur is most esteemed, 
and after him comes the parker, whose 
favourite seat is a gentleman’s pleasure- 
ground, where he usually breeds in great 
numbers, and not unfrequentiy drives the 
hares away. The hedgehog is a sort of vaga- 
bond rabbit, that travels, tinker-like, through- 
out the country, and would be better clad 
if be remained more at home. Sweethearts 
are tame rabbits, and their fur, though sleek, 
is too silky and soft to be of much use in the 
im^rtant branch of hat-making. 

Breeding , doe will breed at the age 
of six mouths, and her period of gestatio4 is 
thirty or tiiirty-one days. It should be 
premised, that the buck and doe are by no 
me ans to be left together $ but their union 
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harinff been inccessfuU the buck must be | 
Immediately withdrawn, and the doe tried ' 
again in three days : in fact, with rabbits, 
this business is conducted on the same prin> 
ciple as in the stud. Like chickens, the 
best breeding rabbits are tliose kindled in 
March. Some days before parturition, or 
kindling, hay is to be given to the doe, to 
assist in making her bed, with the flue, which 
nature has instructed her to tear from her 
body for that purpose. She will he seen at 
this period sitting upon her haunches, and 
tearing off the flue, and the hay being pre- 
sented to her, she will, with her teeth, re- 
duce and shorten it to her purpose. — Biting 
down of tlie litter or bed, is the first sign of 
npproacljing pregnancy. The number pro- 
duced, generally between five and ten ; and 
it is iQost advantageous always to destroy 
the wu*ak or sickly ones, as soon as their 
defects can he perceived, because five healthy 
and well-grown rabbits are worth more than 
double the number of an opposite description, 
and the doe will be far less exhausted. She 
will adinit the buck again with profit at the 
end of six weeks, when the young may be 
separated from her and weaned. Or the 
young may be suckled two months, the doe 
taking the btick at the end of five weeks, so 
that the former litter will leave her about a 
week before her next parturition! 

A notiofi was formerly prevalent, of the 
necessity for giving the buck immediately 
after the doe had brought forth, lest she 
should pine, and that no time might be lost j 

f nd if it were intended ||iat no time might 
e lost in destroying the doe, such, indeed, 
would be the most successful method. 
Great care should be taken that the doe, 
during her gestation, be not approached by 
the buck, or indeed by any other rabbit: 
os, from being harassed about, she will almost 
certainly cast her young. One doc in a 
thousand may devour her young ; a sign that 
she ought to be otherwise disposed of. ^oine 
docs admit the buck with difficulty, although 
often apparently in season ; sucli should be 
immediately fattened off, since it can never 
be worth while to keep an objectionable in- 
dividual for breeding, of a stock to be pro- 
duced in such multitudes. Siiould the doe 
be weak on her bringing forth, from cold 
caught or other cause, she will drink beer- 
caudle, as well as any other lady ; or warm 
fresh grains w ill comfort her ; a malt mash ; 
scalded fine poJlard, or barley- meal, in which 
may be mixed a small quantity of cordial 
horse -ball. 

Feedwg.-^Viton a regular plan, and with 
sufficient attendance, it is better to feed three 
times than twice a day. The art of feeding 
rabbits with safety and advantage is, always 
to give the upper-hand to dry and substantial 
food. Their nature is congenial with that 
of the sheep, and the same kind of food, with 
little Tariationi i^rees with both. All weeds, 
•ad the refuse of vegetation, should be ban- 
igbed from rabbit feeding. Such articles are 


too washy and diuretic, and can never be 
worth attention, whilst the more solid and 
nutritious productions of the held may be 
obtained in such plenty, and will return so 
much greater profit, llabbits may, indeed, 
be kept, and even fattened upon roots, good 
green meat, and hay ; but they 'will pn^for 
corn ; and this may be taken as a general 
rule, llabbits which have as much com us 
they will eat, can never take any harm froth 
being indulged with almost an equal portion 
of good substantial vegetables. However, 
the.^est of health is, that their dung be not 
toVmoist. Many, or most, of tiie town 
feeders never allow any greens at all ; the 
reason, 1 suppose, because they feed almost 
entirely on grains. The corn proper for 
rabbits oats, peas, wheat ; pollard, and 
some give buck-wheat. The greens and 
roots, the same as our cattle crops, namely 
carrots, Jerusalem artichoke, and if potatoes, 
baked or steamed. Lucerne, cabbage-leaves, 
clover, tares, furze. 1 havcliad them hoveu, 
from eating rape ; and not improbably, man- 
gold might iiavc a similar eflect. Clover 
and nieudow-hay, pea and bean straw. 

HubbitM are genenilly sold from the tent, 
hut there is also a dennutd fur those of larger 
size, which may be falteaed upon corn and 
hay, with an uliowance of the best vegetables: 
The better the food, the greater weigtit, heller 
quality, and more profit, which I apprehend 
to be generally the case in the breeding of all 
animals. Some fatten with fresh grains and 
pollard. 1 have tried all wheat, and all potato 
oats, comparatively ; but could find no tliller- 
ence in the goodness of the flesh. The rab- 
bit’s flesh being dry, the allowance of succu- 
lent greens may lend to render it more juicy ; 
and 1 suppose the old complaint of the dry- 
ness of tlie flesh in Devon beef, entirely fed bjr 
hay, might be remedied in the same way. 
Rahhits are in perfection for feeding at tho 
fourth or sixth month ; beyond which period 
their flesh becomes more dry, and somewhat 
hard. It requires three months, or nearly 
so, to mako a rabbit thoroughly fat and ripe : 
half the time may make them eatable, but by 
no means equal in the quality of the flesb 
1 bey may yet be over fattened, as appears by 
specimens exliihited a few years since, at 
Lord Somerville’s show, which were loaded 
with fat, without and within, like the best 
feeding sheep ; and at the late London cstlta 
show, two were exhibited, one of tbem ex- 
ceeding the weight of fifteen pounds. 

Castrated rabbits might be fattened, [^no 
doubt, to the weight of upwards of ten, or 
even fifteen pounds, at six or seven months 
old. The operation should be performed at 
the age of six or seven weeks. I have not 
succeeding in castrating the rabbit, but am 
informed it is successfully practised in tbo 
laud of capons, namely, ISussex, lear Cbiohes* 
ter, where on the average, not one in.lbrM 
hundred is lost by the operation, wbiob ii 
performed at five or six weeks old, 
e • e 
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Inslaaghtering AilNgrown rabbits, after the 
Qsual stroke upon the neck, the throat should 
be perforated upwards,* towards the jaws, 
with a amaiUpoiiited knife, in order that the 
blood may be evacuated, which would other. 
wtM settle in the head and neck. Jt is an : 
abdRiination to kill poultry by the slow and 
torturing method of bleedin'4 to death, hung 
np by the heels, the veins of the inoulh being 
cut ; but still more so the rabbit, which in 
that situation utters horrible screams. The 
entrails of the rabbit, whilst fresii, are said 
to be good food tor iisii, being tin own into | 
ponds. - 

By 7 & 8 Geo, IV. if any person unlaw- 
fully and wilfully, in the night lime, take any 
bare or coney, in any warren or ground law- 
fully used for the keeping thereof, whether 
enclosed or not, every such person shall he 
guilty of a misdemeanour ; and persons guilty 
of the same oiVence in the day time, or using 
any snare or engine, are subject to a penalty 
of live pounds. But this does not extend to 
the taking, in the day time, any conies on any 
sea bank or river bank in Ijincolnshire, so far 
as the tide shall extend, or within a furlong 
of such bank. ♦ • * 

Ampthill Rabbit Bazaar . — I have stated at 
the corameLcemet{t of this arti< le, that the 
large concerns had generally ceased. Of late, 
one has arisen at Ampthill, Beds ; upon a 
more extensive sale than ever before attempted, 
established by J. H. Fislier, Esq., mi agent 
of his Grace the Duke of Bedford. Upon so 
extensive a plan, indeed, is this new under- 
taking, that it may well be styled our grand 
National Rabbit B'lzaar. 'J'he building, situ* 
Hied upon an eminence, is square, somewhat 
resembling barracks, with n court witbinside 
the walls, and witli thirty acres of line light 
land adjoining, under culture of those crops 
known to be best adapted to the nourish- 
inent and support of rabbit-stock. It was 
proposed to keep between four and five thou- 
sand breeding dues, which number is probably 
now complete. The young rabbits, from 
seven to nine weeks old, are sent to Newgate 
ami Leadenliall markets, fifty to sixty dozens. 


. weekly. The quantity of dung produced, 
! which is reserved with the utmost care, ami 
free fiom any extraneous substances, must he 
I very consiileiHhle. A iiumhtM- of men and 
' hoys are employed in the concern, under tlie 
direction of an experienced fortMiian, and the 
utmost legulariiy of attention observed with 
respect to inanageiiienl, feeding, and cieaiiii* 
ness. 

This bazaar has been honoured by the vi'its 
of persons of the highest rank ; of bis late 
Majesiy, William IV, bis Grace the Duke 
of iitidtord, Lord Holland, Lord Vernon, and 
a number of ladies and genllemen. 

* # * 

The wold warreners catch their rabbits with 
fold. nets, with spring- nets, and with “ lipes,'' 
a species of trap. 

The fold-nets are set about midniglit, bc- 
wcen the hiirrows and the feeding grounds ; 
the rabbits being driven in with dogs, and 
kept inclosed in the fold until morning. 

The spring-net is generally laid round a 
haystack, or other object of inducement for 
rabbits to collect in numbers. 

The tipe or trap is a more modern inven* 
tion ; it consists of a large pit or cistern 
covered with a Hour, with a small trap door 
nicely balanced, near its mensc. It used to 
be set by a haystack, but since turnips are 
now grown For the winter food, in an inclo- 
siire within the warren, the trap is placed 
within tile wail of this itudosure. For a night 
or two llie r.iiibits are sullered to go through 
the niense, and over the trap, that they mty 
be familiarised to w.iere ihe turnips 
grown, after that t^e trap-door is unbarred, 
ami the number wanted are taken. In emp- 
tying the cistern, the rabbiu are culled, the 
fat ones are slaiighteied, and the others turned 
upon the turnips to improve. * * 

In shoot iiig a rabbit, always consider the 
foremost half of him us your target, or lie will 
probably be sliot in a slovenly manner ; and, 
if ibeie is an earth near, most likely scramble 
to it, and make his escape. — Mowbray—* 
Daniel. 


Rabid, a. Fierce, furious, mad. 

Race, iv. A genaertioii, a collective family; a particular breed; contest 
in running ; course on the feet ; progress, course. 

Racing, v. A contest of speed, in which horses are commonly employed. 

It is believed that horse.racing was known be run by this sort of horses, and perhaps by 
nnd practised by the Anglo-NHXons, but most 'others, which also in their kind are sirwig 
probably conliiied to persons of rank and opu- fleet, a shout is ininiedialeiy raised, and the 
ienoe, and loilowed only for am u semen i sake. couiinuD horses are ordered to withdraw out 

The first indication, however, of a sport of of the way. Three jockeys, or soinetimaa 
this kind occurs in the description of London, only two, as the match is made, prepare them* 
written by Ftinsiephen, who lived in the reigu selves for the oontest ; such as being used to 
of Henry 11. He tells us that horses were ride know how to manage their horses witli 
nsaally exposed for sale in West Sinitiifield; | judgment: the grand point is, to prevent a 
and, 1*1 ordei* to prove the excellency of (he ! competitor from getting before them. Tho 
most viiluabic liackuevs and uharging steeds, ! burses, on their part, are not without emola- 
they were inalohed sgainst each oiher ; his tiuii, they tremble and are impatient, and are 
wuids are to this When a race is to ' oouliuually in luuliuu : at last the signal ocoe 
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firen, they strike, devour the cour-e, hur- 
rying nloucj with unreiiiitfiijg vclooity. The 
^ jockeys, inspiied witli tljo lliouiihts of up- 
piause and the hopes of \ ietory, clap spurs to 
their willinjr h(»r>es, brandish their \vhij)s, 
and elu*<>r t cm uitli tiieir cries." 

In the unddie ages tliere were certain sea- 
sons of the year when the nobiiity indulged 
tliemselves in running their horses, and 
espceially in tlie Kaster and hitsuntide 
holidays. 

It is eertain, that horse-races were held 
upon various ludidays, at diflVrent parts of 
the kingdom, and in preference to other 
pastimes. "It had been customary," says a 
Chester antiquary, " time out of mind, upon 
Shrove Tuesday, for tlie eoinpany of sadlers 
belonging to the eity of Chester’ to i)resent 
to the drapers a wooden ball, cmbellislicd 
■with flowers, and jdaced upon the point of a 
lance; this ceremony was ju-rformei’ in the 
presence of tlie mayor, at the cross in the 
‘ Rodhec,’ or Roody, an 0 ]ien place near the 
city " but tliis year," continues he, " the 
hall was changed into a bell of silver, valued 
at three chillings and sixpence, or more, to 
be given to liim who shall run the best, and 
the farthest on horseback, before them upon 
the same day." 

Here we see tlie commencement of regu- 
lar horse-races, but whether the courses were 
in immediate succession, or at didereiit in- 
tervals, is not perfectly clear : we tirid not, 
however, tlic least indication of distance 
posts, weighing the riders, loading them with 
,, weights, and many other iiic<3lics that arc 
obs*'rved in the present day. 

Racing sonietliing similar to tiles'* above 
mentioned, are descaibed by Hutcher, as 
practi.Mal in tlic vicinity of the town of Siam* 
ford, in TiineoIn.r)liire. " A concourse, ’ says 
he, •* of noblemen and gentlemen meet togt*- 
Iher, in mirth, peaee, and amity, fur the 
exe^ci.^e of tlieir swift running liorscs, every 
'rhur>d:»y in March, 'i’hc pri/c they run for 
is a silver and gilt cup, with a cover, to the 
value of seven or eight, pounds, provided by 
the enre of tlie aioerniaii for ihe time being ; 
hut the money is r.d-ed out of the interest of 
u. stock formerly made up by the nobiiity and 
gentry, whicdi are neighbours and well- 
wishers to tlie town.*' 

Running lior.ses arc frequently mentioned 
in the ilgi-sters of the royal expenditures. It 
is notorious, that king John was so fond of 
swift horses and dogs for the chase, that he 
received many of his tines in the one or the 
other ; but at the same tim#it does not ap- 
pear that he used the horses for any purposes 
of pleasure, beyond tlie pursuits of hunting, 
hawking, and such like sports of the field. 

Ill the reign of Edward 111. the running- 
horses purcliased for the king's service, were 
generally estimated at twenty marks, or 
thirteen pounds, six shillings, and eight- 
pence each ; but some of them were prized 
U3 high as twenty-live marks. An entry 
•jppeariy dated the ninth year of this king's 


reign, which states, that the king of Na- 
varre sent him as a present two running 
hordes, whiclv 1 presume were very valuable, 
because lie gave tiie person who lirought them 
no les.s than one hundred shillings for his 
reward. 

In the reign of .lames I. public racp%wcrc 
established in many parts of the kingdom ; 
and it is said that the discipline and modes 
of preparing tlie horses upon sueli occasii^ns 
were much the same as are jiruetised in the 
present, day. The races w'ere then called 
bell courses, because, as we have seen above, 
the prize was a silver bell.- 

At the hitter end of the reign of Charles T« 
•aces W'ere held in Hyde Park, and at New- 
market. After the restoration, horse-raeing 
was revived and imieh encouraped by Charlca 
II., who frecpiently honoured thi.s pastime 
.’it'* his presciiec *, and, for his own amuse- 
menti when he resided at Windsor, appointed 
•aces to be made in Datchet meytl. At 
Newmarket, where it is said he entered 
horses and run them in his name, he esta- 
blished a house for his better accommodation ; 
and he also occasionally visited other places 
where horse-races were instituted* 

About this time it seem.s, that the bells 
were converted into eiips, or bowls, or somo 
otlier pieces of plate, 8fhich were usually 
valued at one hundred guineas each ; and 
upon these troiiliies of victory tlie exploit.s 
and pedigree of the sueces^ful hor'*es were 
nio.>>t commonly eiigr.ived. William Ilia 
was alho a patronizrr of thi.s pii.slimc, and 
established an academy for riding ; and his 
queen not only continued the liounly of li«*r 
predeces.sor.s, but added several plate.s to the 
former domiLions. (icorge I. instead of a 
pi<cc of pl.iie, gave a bundred guinea.'*, to be 
paid in specie. # j|i ♦ 

KUI.HS OF RACING. 

Horses take Ibeir a;.,es from May-Day ; 
that i.s, a lioi>e fottle«l any time in the year 
IKJ'S, will be deemed a year old on the 1st of 
May, 

Eoui iiieiies are a baud. I'ourteen pounds 
I are a .‘.lone. 

Catch weights arc, each party to appoint 
any person to ride without weighing. 

A ]) 0 ->t inatidi, is to insert tlie age of the 
hor^es in the article, and to run any liorse of 
that age, without deehiring what horse, till be 
jome to the post to start. 

A Handicap Match, is A, B, and C, to put 
ail equal sum each into a hut ; C, who is the 
linndi::apper, makes a match for A and .Bf 
who, when they have perused it, put their 
iiand.s into their pockets, and ilravv them out 
clo.sed ; then they open tliem together, and if 
both have money in their hands, the match ia 
coutirmed; if neither have money, it ia no 
match. Ill both cases, the liandieapper drawi 
all the money out of the hat ; but if one haa 
money :n bis hand, and the other none, tlicn 
it is no nititeh ; anu he that has money in his 
handp is entitled to the deposit^in the ^ 
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Fret JIartdtcffp is an expression whit'h fre- 
quently appears in race lists, the meainu*' of 
which isv that a number of horses bei. g 
named, a weight placed against the name 
of each, by the clerk of the races, or some 
disinterested person, who is well acquainted 
with the performances of the horses. These 
weights are supposed to be such as will l)riiig 
all the horses as nearly on a par as pos.-^ible ; 
and the list containing them being handed to 
the owners of each horse, tliey accept or de- 
cline according as they imagine the chances 
are for or against them. 

Horses not entitled to start without pro- 
ducing a proper certificate of their age, if re- 
quired, at the time appointed in the articles, 
except where aged horses are included, and 
n that case a junior hors»may enter without 
a certificate ns to age, provided he carry the 
name weight as the aged. 

No person shall start more than one horse 
of which he is tlje owner, either wholly or in 
part, and either in his own name or in that 
of any other person, for any race for wbicli 
heats are run. 

The horse that has his head at the ending- 
post first, wins the heat. 

For the best of the plate where three heats 
are run, the horsc^is second that wins one 
heat. 

For the best of heats, the horse is second 
that beats the other horse twice out of three 
times, though he does not win a heat. 

Where a plate is won by two heats, the 
preference of the horses is determined by the 
places they get in the second heat. 

Where a plate or subscription is given for 
the winner of the host of three heats, ahorse, 
CO win the prize, must be the actual winner 
of two heats, even though no horse appear 
against him for both oi; either of the heats. 

When three horses have eiudi won a heat, 
they only must start for a fourth, and the 
reference amongst them will be determined 
y it, tliere being before no differcuceumougst 
them. 

In running of heats, if it cannot be decided 
which horse is first, the heat goes for nothing, 
and they may all start again, except it be 
between two horses that hud each won a heat. 

If a rider fall from his horse, and the horse 
be rode in by a person who is sufficient 
weight, he shall take his place the same as if 
his rider had not fallen, provided he go back 
to the place where the rider fell. 

Jockeys must ride their horses to the usual 
place fi)r weigliingthe riders, and he that dis- 
mounts before, or wants w eight, is distanced , 
unless he be disabled by an accident which 
should render him incapable of riding back, 
in which case be may be led or carried to the 
scale. 

Horses* plates or shoes not allowed in the 
weight. 

Horses running on the wrong side of a 
post, and not turning back, are di^ta^ced. 

Horses drawn before the jdatc is won arc 
distanced. 


Horses are distanced if their nden oroti 
or jostle. 

All complaints of foul riding mu.st be mado 
before or at the time the jockey is weighed. 

No distance in a fourth heat. 

A confirmed bet cannot be off but by mu- 
tual eenseut, except in the case hereinafter 
mentioned. 

Either of the betters may demand stakes 
to be made, and on refusal declare the bet to 
be void. 

If a better be absent on the day of running, 
a public declaration of the bet may be made 
on the course, and a demand whether any 
person will make stakes for the absent party, 
and if no person consent to do so, the bet 
may be declared void. 

Bets agreed to be paid or received in Lon- 
don, or any other specified place, cannot be 
declared off on the course. 

If a match or sweepstakes be made for any 
specified day in any race week, and the par- 
ties agree to change the day to any other in 
the sam3 week, all bets must stand; but if 
the parties agree to run the race in a differ- 
ent week, all bets made before the alteration 
shall be void. 

The person who lays the odds has a right 
to choose a liorse or the field : when a per- 
son has chosen a horse, the field is what 
starts against him; but there is no field 
without one horse starts against him. 

Bets and stakes made in guineas are paid 
in .sovereigns. 

If odds are laid without mentioning the 
horse before the race is over, the bet must 
be determined by the state of the od^ at 
the time of making it. 

Bets made in running are not determined 
till the plate is won, if that heat be not men- 
tioned at the time of running. 

A bet made after the heat is over, if 
horse betted on does not start, is void. 

Bets determined, though the horse does 
not start, when the words “ piay or pay*' are 
made use of in betting. 

I When two horses run a dead heat for a 
I sweepstakes or plate, and the parties agree to 
divide the stakes equally, all bets between 
those two horses, or between either of them, 
and the field, must be settled by the monpy 
betted being put together and divided equally 
between the parties. If, after the dead heat, 
an equal division of the stakes bl agreed 
upon, then the money betted shall be put to- 
gether, and be dividetl between the parties in 
the same proportion as the stakes shall have 
been divided, if a bet be made on one of the 
horses that run the dead heat against a horse 
that was beaten in the race, he who backed 
the horse that ran the dead heat wins half 
his bet. If the dead heat be the first event 
of a double bet, tlie bet shall be void. 

Bets made oti horses winning any number 
of races within the year shall be understood^ 
however the expression may be varied, u 
meaning the year of our Lord. 

Money given to have a bet laid shall nol 
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be returned, though the race be not run. weight, when the terms of the race allow the 
Matches and bets are void on the decease owner to place what rider he pleases on his 
of either party before the match or bet U baok : he consequently procures the lightest 
determined. eligible jockey possible, who weighs neither 

A horse walking over or receiving forfeit, before nor after the race, 
shall not be deemed a winner. Give and take plates, arc weights for in- 

An untried stallion or marc is on^ whose dies : twelve hands to curry a stated weight, 
produce iias never run in public. all above to carry extra, iu the proportion of 

A maiden horse or marc is one that has seven pounds to an inch. — SiruU — 2’ur/ 
never won. | Ejcpositot» 

Feather Weight,^ A horse carries feather ! 

Racecoursk, Ground over which a race is run. The principal 


Ascot Heathy A circular course, exactly 
two miles, the last mile of which forms the 
Old Mde. The New Mile is straight, rising 
all the way, and measures 7 fur. 151) yds. 
The T. Y. C. (pai’t of the New Mile) is 
3 fur. U*5 yds. 

Buxton. A circular course of one mile. 

(JhAmsford. All oval course, thirty yards 
short of two miles ; but by starting beewcen 
the distance post and the winning chair, it 
becomes two complete miles. 

Chester. A circular course of one mile. 
It is a complete Hat, and perhaps the plea- 
santest course in ICngland for spectators. 

IJoncastet\ A circular course of 1 mile, 
7 fur. 70 yds. The other courses arc formed 
of portion of this circle, namely, Red House 
Inn, 5 fur. 10 1 yds. T, Y. C. 7 fur. lo9 
yds. Fitzwilliam Course, 1 mile, 4 fur. 10 
yds. St. Leger Course, 1 mile, 0 fur. 132 
yds. Two Mile Course, 2 miles, 25 yds, — 
Four Mile Course (twice round) 3 miles, 
7 fur, 210 yds. 

Eyham. A flat oval course, 60 yds. short 
of 2 miles. 

Epsom. Two miles, the last mile and a 
half otwliich is the Derby and OaKs Course. 
The Craven Course is one mile and a quarter 

01 the same ground. Epsom Cour^e can be 
properly called neither circular, oval, nor 
triangular. It is altogether one of the worst 
courses in England. 

KnutsJ'oid. A Hat circular course of one 
mile. 

Lancaster, A circular mile course, and 
good turf. 

Leeds. A circular course of 1 mile, 2 fur. 
4b yds. There is also a straiglit course, 
through the centre of the circular one, of 

2 fur. 15b yds., which uniting with each half 
of tlic circle, forms two other courses, in the 
form of a sector, the one L mile, 11 yds., the 
other 1 mile, 135 yds. 

Liverpool, The Old Course is an oval 
» 

Racehokse^ e, A horse bred to run 

There is much dispute with regard to the 
origin of the ihoroiigh-bred horse. By some 
he iH traced by both sire and darn to Eastern 
narentage ; others believe him to be the native 
horse, improved and perfected by judicious 
croHsiug with the Barb, the Turk, or the Ara- 
bian. The Siad Book/' which U an aalho* | 


mile, flat, and very good turf. The New 
Course is one mile and a half, forming an 
ill detincd oblong square i and though nearly 
flat, is a very di.stressing one for horses. — 
It is a new establiaiiuieiit, races were held 
upon it in 1829 for the first time. The 
form is bad — it is too elongated, and in con- 
sequence causes the horsc.s, for a great nart 
of the length, to he too far distant. The 
Old and tlie New Courses are situated at th§ 
distance of two miles asunder. 

Maiu'hester, An oval course of 7 fur. 
181 yds. Tiie Cup Course i.s 2 miles, 10b 
yds. The I - Y, ^ 5 fur. 181 yds. There 
is a hill, and the course U by no means of 
the best deseripliuii. 

Nt wrnsife, A sort of square of 1 mile, 
6 fur. 132 yds. 

a triangular course of 1 mile. 

Not tiny ham. A ciieular course of I mile, 
2 fur. and 11 yds. 

Ojjur/l Fiat, ov'al course, 2 miles all but 
a distance. 

Pontefract, An oval course, formed on 
the gealle declivity of rising ground, 2 milesi 
1 fur. 

Piestun. An indilTereut oval course, one 
mile. 

Sttukhridyc. An oval cour.s(*, rather hilly, 
the last three quarters of a mile iu a .straiglit 
line. There is one straight mile, and also a 
circular course of about one mile and a quar- 
ter : the latter is called the New Course. 

York, T. Y. C, 5 fur- 59 yds. Mile 
Course, I mile, H yds. Last mile and quar- 
ter, i mile, 2 fur. 15 yds. Last mile and 
half, 1 mile, 4 fur. lb yds. Last miUt and 
three quarters, 1 mile, 5 fur. 160 yds. Two- 
niile Course, 1 mile, 7 fur. 85 yds. Four- 
mile Course, 3 mile, 7 fur. 24 yds. York 
Course is situated upon low ground, and, in 
consequence, becomes very heavy iu wet 
weather . — Turf Expositor, 


for prizes, 

rity acknowledged by every Englisb breeder, 
traces all the old raceis to some Eastern ori- 
gin ; or it traces them until the pedigree is 
lost in the uncertainly of an early period of 
breeding. If a pedigree of a racer of the pre- 
lent day be required, it is traced back to • 

I >oruiB OAteoi, tod ondi with t woU-kaowo 
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rftoer;— or, ifAn earlier derivation be required, ( The racer, however, with the most beauti. 
that ends either with an Eastern horse, or in ' fal form, is occasionally a sorrjr animal. Thei * 
obsciwity. is sometimes a want of energy in an apparenlly 

It must, on the whole, be allowed, that the faultless shape, for which there is noaccoiiiii. 
present English thorough-bred horse is of fo- ing ; but there are two points among those 
reign extraction, improved and perfected by just enumerated which will rarely or never 
the influence ^the climate, and by diligent deceive, a well-plaoed shoulder, and a welK 
•altivation, fliere are some exceptions, as bent hinder leic. 

in the case of Sampson and Bay-Malton, in It has been imagined that the breed of 
each of whom, although the best hories of the racing horses has lately very considerably de- 
day, there was a cross of vulgar blood; but generated. This is not the case. Thorough, 
they are only exceptions to a general rule. In bred horses were formerly fewer in number, 
our best racing stahies, and, particularly in and their performances created greater won. 
the studs of the Earls of Grosvenor and Egre- der. The breed has now increased twenty- 
mont, this is an acknowledged principle ; and fold, and superiority is not so easily obtained 
it is not, when properly considered, a prir.. among so many competitors. If one ctrcuni. 
oiple at all derogatory to the credit of the stance could, more than any other, produce 
country. The British climate, and British this degeneracy, it would he our abi uni and 
skill, made the tliorough-bred horse what he is. cruel habit of bringing out horses too soon, 
Whatever may be the truth as to the origin and the frequent failure of their legs before 
of the raoe-horse, the atrioteat attention has they have come to their full power. Childers 
for the lust lilty years been paid to pedigree, and Eclipse did not appear until they were 
In the descent of almost every modern racer, live years old : but many of our best horses, 
not the slightest Haw can be discovered : or and those perhaps, who have shown equal ex. 
when, with the splendid exception of ISainp- cellence with the most oelehraied racers, are 
son and Bay-Malton, one drop of common foundered and destroyed before (bat period. 
blo(>d has mingled with lltp pure stream, it Whether the introduction of short races, 
has been immediately detected in the infer!- and so young horses, be advantageous, and 
ority of form, and deliciency of bottom, and it whether stoutness and usefulness may not thus 
has required two oi' three generations to wipe be somewhat too much sacrilioed to speed ; 
away (he stain, and get rid of its consequences, whether there may be danger that an animal 
The racer is generally diatiiiguisheil by bis designed for service may, in process of time, 
beautiful Arabian head ; — bis tine and finely- be frittered away almost to a shadow of what 
aet-oiMieck ; -his oblique, lengthened shoiil- he was, in order that at two years olil, over 
ders ;->well-l)ent hinder legs; — his ample, the one-mile course, he may astonish the crowd 
muscular quarters--hi8 Hat legs, rather short by his fleetness, — are que.stions that more con- 
fruin the knee downward, although not always cero the sporting roan than the agriculturist ; 
so deep as they should oe and his long and and yet they concern the agriculturist too, for 
clastic pastern. These are separately consi- racing is principally; valuable as connected 
dered where the structure of the horse i.s with breeding, and as the test of breeding, 
treated of. Kit/s TRAINING. , 

Hace, Doncaster, for the Great St. Leger Stakes, 1832, of which oiir 
Frontispiece, drawn by Pollard, expressly for this work, is a correct 
representation. 

The following is the account given in the the following seventeen showed themselves. 
Sporting Mazagine for that year ; — parading before the stand, to exhibit their 

And now the hour arrived to set all fancies varied beauties and accomplishments before 
and opinions at nought, and disclose what so the bouquet of female elegance and beauty 
many bad so long and aiixiou.sly looked for- which shone studded in brilliancy amidst an 
ward to ascertain. On clearing the ground, animated multitude : — 

Lord Sligo’s ch. c. Daxon, by Langar — Cora - - - A. Pavis 

Sir R. Bulkelcy’s b. c. Birdcatcher, by St. Patrick - - Calloway 

Mr. Houldsworih's h. c. David, by Cattou - - - S. Darling 

Mr. Edmundson’s ch. c. Richmond, by Jack Spigot - - R. Johnson 

Mr. Powlett’s gr. f. by Figaro . . . . . . J. Holmes 

Lord Cleveland's ch. c. Trustee, by Catton - - - J. Day 

Mr. Ridsdale’s b. o. Brother to Maria, by \^'bi8ker • • Scott 

Lord Keiburne’s b. c. Retainer, by Jerry . • • . 6. Nelson 

Mr. F. Richardson’s b. G. Fang, by Langar - • Connolly 

Mr. S. Fox’s hr. c. Julius, by Jerry - . . S. Templemao 

Aiord Exeter’s b. o. Byzantium, by Sultan - • . Arnull 

Mr. Skipsey’s b. c. Physician, by Brutaodorf • • • H. Edwards 

Mr. W. Scott’s b. c. Carlton, by Cattoa . • • • Garbiitt 

Mr. Watt’s b. f, Nilooris, by Wkisker - • * • T. Nioholsoo 

Lord Langford’s b. c. Roue, by Staroli • • • • T. Lyt 
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Mr. Bcardsworlh's br. c. Ludlaw, by Filbo da Puta - . MViglil 

Ml, Gallv's cij. c. Margrave, bj Muie^ • . . . J. Robinson 


After tbe usual parading, the whole drew 
M together, and made a false 8tart«^Ludlo%v, ! 
Pbjhician, and Carlton, staying 'lebind, and | 
all the others going some distance before they 
could be pulled up. On re-assembling, a 
Meat excellent and beautiful start was ef- 
feoted, the lot going away in a cluster, with 
Mr, Powlett’a Idly leading for about two hun- 
dred yarda, wbeu Roue took it from her — 
Carlton, the /illy, Physician, Nitocris, Bird- 
catcher, Richmond, Trustee, Maria, Retainer, 
Julius, and Fang following alongside iu front, 
and the others well up, at one of the worst 
Leger paces ever witnessed, and all keeping 
tbeir ground over the hill to the T. V. C. 
post, when Mr. Pavis began to handle the 
whipcord to Daxori, who was the iirst that 
exhibited defeat. The example, however, was 
soon found to have plenty of imitators ; Ibr, 
before reaching tl»e Red House, Fang, Nilo- j 
cris. Trustee, Carlton, Roue, and Brother to 
Maria, fell away from the contest — Mr, Pow- 


letPs mare coming round tlie corner down to 
the rails with a very proinisitig and Haltering 
appearance, followed closely by Birdcuteher, 
Physician, Retainer, and R hd imond ; Mar- 
grave lying two or three lenPli in llie rear. 
On reaching the rails Calloway oame out with 
Birdcatcher, went up to tbe Figaro iilly, wt 
the distance defeated her, and looked very 
much like a winner; but Robinson, who had 
patiently waited, now crept up on the outside, 
making his ground by a gradual steady ad- 
vance. At the stand ho caught the Bird- 
catcher, and left him at ihu post in the rear 
by three-quarters of a length, amid the deaf, 
ening sboiils of the lads wot had put the 
siller on the back of Muley’s son.” The 
Figaro lillv ran in third, Physician (only beat 
by the iilly a head) fourth, Richmond iiflli, 
Retainer sixth, and David aeveiiih. — Ludlow, 
Fang. Bvzantium, and Carlton Jandiug the 
four loMt horses of the race. 


Kacek, 8, A runner, one that contends in speed. 

Hack, s. An engine of* torture ; extreme pain ; the clouds as they are 
driven by the wind ; a wooden grate in which hay is placed for cattle ; 
arrack, aspiritous liquor. 

'Racket, ». An irregular clattering noise ; the Instrument with which 
players strike the ball. 

Rackicts, 8. A fine manly game, in which a small ball and cat-gut imple- 
ment arc used. 

Raffle, s. A species of game or lottery, in which many stake a small 
part of the value of some single thing, in consideration of a chance to 
gain it. 
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Ragstone, A. A stone so named from its breaking in a rugged manner; 
the stone with which they smooth the edge of a tool new ground and 
left ragged. 

Rake, a. To gather with a rake ; to heap together and cover; to fire on 
a ship in tbe direction of head and stern ; a veterinary operation. 
Raking, a. An operation performed on a horse. 

Tkia consists in introducing tbe ] any hardened dung that may ba there.* Il 
into tbelmrM'i reotom, and drawing out { may be necessary in voativMOia or fever, if a 
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olyster pipe cannot be obtained ; bat an in. j the bladder io auppreasion of orine, for (he 
icclion will better eflect (he purpose, and with | bladder will be easily felt below the gut ; and 
less inconvenience to (he animal. The intro, j at tl^ same time, by the heat of the intesliiie^ 
duction ot (he hand in(o the rectum is, how. the degree of inllamination in it or in tlieblad* 
ever, useful to ascertain the existence of stone der may be detected. — BUum, 
in the bladder^ or the degree of distension of 

Ram, A male sheep. 

Rammer, An instrument with w'hich anythin<^ is driven hard; tha 
stick witli uliich the charge is forced into the gun. 

Ran A, €, That class of animals in the Liumean system to which the frog 
and the toad belong. 

Random, a. Done by chance, roving without direction. 

Range, v. To place in order; to pass over; to rove at large. 

Range, Anything placed in aline; excursion; room for excursion; 

loinpass taken in by anything excursive ; line of a shot. 

Ranger, s. One that ranges ; a rover ; a dog that beats the ground ; one 
whose business it is to rechase the wWd beasts from the purlieus of the 
forest, and to present offences within the forest. 

Rapacioi’s, a. Given to plunder, seizing by violence. 

Rape, Something snatched away; a plant, from the seed of which oil 
is expressed. 

Rash, a. lias^y, precipitate. An effiorescenco on the body, a breaking 
out. 

Rasp, A large rough ffle, commonly used to wear away wood 
Rat, 8, An animal of the mouse kind that infests houses and ships. 
Ratafia, s, A fine liqueur, prepared from the kernels of apricots and 
spirits. 

Ratan, a. An Indian cane. 

Rate, 8. The pace of a setter, pointer, or horse. 

Rate, a. To value at a certain price; to chide hastily and vehemently. 
Katsdane, 8, Poison for rats ; arsenic. 

Ravel, v. To entangle, to involve, to perplex. 

Ravbn, 8, A large black fowl ; a bird of prey. 
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Jtaven or Great CorhU Crow, (Corvue •• rings, monej, &o. and carrj them to Ita 
CorajPt Linn. ; Le Corbeau, Buff.) — Thi« is hiding place. It makes it.s nest early in the 
the largest of this kind; its iengtii is gbout spring, and builds in trees and the holes of 
two feet ; breadth four. Its bill is strong and rocks, laying five or six eggs, of a pale bluish 
Yery thick at the base ; ft measures somewhat green colour, spotted with brown. The fe> 
more than two inches and a half in length, and male sits about twenty days, and is constantly 
is covered with strong hairs or hristles, which attended by the male, who no|only provides 
extend above half its length, covering the nos- her with abundance of food, but relieves her 
trils : the general colour of the upper parts is in turn, and takes her place in the nest, 
a fine glossy black, reflecting a blue tint in The natives of Greenland eat the flesh, and 
particular lights ; the under parts are duller, make u covering for themselves with the skins 
and of a dusky hue. of these birds, which they wear next their 

The raven is well known in all parts of the bodies. # ♦ ♦ 

world, and in times of ignorance and supersti- In 1808, a raven was kept at the Red Lion, 
tion, was considered as ominous. forLteiling Hungerford : a gentleman’s chaise, in turning 
future events by its horrid croakings, and an- into the yard, ran over the leg of liis New* 
nouncing impending calamities : in those foundland.dog, and while examining the in* 
times the raven was considered as a bird of jury done, Ralph was evidently a concerned 
vast importance, and the various changes and spectator. When tho dog was tied up, under 
modulations of its voice were studied with the manger with the horses, Ralph attended 
the most careful attention, and were made use upon him with particular kindness : this was 
of by artful and designing men to mislead the so marked, that it was observed to the host- 
ignorant and credulous. It is a very long- ler, who said, that he had been bred from his 
lived bird, and is supposed sometimes to live pin-feather in intimacy with a dog, that the 
a century or more. It is fond of carrion, allection between them w^as mutual, and that 
which it scents at a great distance ; it is said all the neigliboiirliood had been witnesses of 
that it will destroy rabbits, young (tucks, and the acts of fondrie.ss they had conferred upon 
chickens : it has been known to seize on young each other. This dog also hud his leg broke, 
lambs which have been dropped in a weak and during the long time he was confined 
state, and pick out their eyes while yet alive: Ralph waited upon him, and carried him pro* 
it will suck the eggs of other birds ; it feeds visions daily ; by accident the hostler shut the 
also on earth-worms, reptiles, and even shell* stable door, and Raipli was deprived of thn 
lish when urged by hunger. company of his friend the whole night, but iv. 

It may be rendered very tame and familiar, the morning the bottom of the door was found 
and has been frequently taught to pronounce so pecked, that Ralph would, in another hour 
a variety of words : it is a crafty bird, and have made his own eotrauce port. — Bewick, 
will frequently pick up things of value, such I 

Ravenous, a. Furiously voracious, hungry to rage. 

Raw, a. Not subdued by fire ; not covered with the skin ; sore; imma* 
ture ; unseasoned ; bleak, ciiill, 

Rav, s, a benni of light ; a genus of the class amphibia, including tho 
skate, sturgeon, tlioriiback, and torpedo. 

Reiiound, s. The act of flying back in consequence of motion resisted. 
Rechauge, s. Among hunters, a lesson which the huntsman winds on 
the horn wdien the hounds have lost their game. 

Reciieat, A lesson which the huntsman winds on the horn when the 
dogs are at fault, to bring them back from pursuing a counierscent. 
Recipe, A medical prescription. 

Recoil, v. To rush back from resistance ; the rebound of a gun. 

Itecoil. — Whatever retards the exit of the than when mounted on a stock that is con- 
ebarge operates like an increase of lead, and, siderably bent, as the curvature servesto break 
by confining the force ofthe explosion the more and deaden the force of the recoil ; and, some* 
to the barrel, produces a greater recoil, heiir.0 limes also, a fowling piece will recoil from 
partly it is, that in proportion as the barrel be- the shooter applying it improperly to bis 
comes fool within by repemed firing, the re- shoulder, for|if the butt is not applied closely 
coil increases. A piece will recoil if, from the to the shoulder, or is applied so as to be 
breach plug being made too short, there remain supported only at a single point, the recoil 
some .urns of the screw nut Idled up, these will be much more sensibly felt, than when 
hollows, wherein a part of the powder is lodg* the hollow of the butt embraces the sbould- 
ed, forming an obsucle that coniines and re- er, and is firmly supported by the weight 
tards the explosion. A barret mounted on of the body. Guns are observed to recou 
a stock that is very straight, will recoil more more after being fired a number of timoe 
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thAn they did at the beginiiini^. The matter vapour by the heat during the explosion, adds 
which is left ou the inside of the barrel after its expansive edurtto (bat of the inllairied pow- 
the explosion, and which increases on every der^^^nd greatly increases the agitation and 
discharge, attracts moisture very quickly, es- recoil. Owing to this cause, prnhahly, rather 
pecially if the saltpetre enipluyed in the pow- { than to that hefoiF tiientioiied, arises the 
der wtts not well puri/ied from the admixture | recoil, from some turns of the hrcech screw not 
of common salt which it contains in its rough ; being filled up hy the hreecii plug, and there- 
•tate. This moisture hecnines consideralile by allorded a lodgment to moisture. — Essay 
after a few discharges, and, being formed into on Shoulimj, 

Rectikiep SriRiT, s. Alcoliol, or spirit of wine. 

This is obtained in a dilute state from fer- soap, ammonia and camphor, or oil of rose* 
meiited liquors by distiliatiun, and is after, inary. Keclified spirit is never enipioted as 
wards reciilied or concentrated, hy repeating an internal remedy in the horse; thoiigli fer- 
tile operation two or three times. Rectified iiieiiUMt hquois. such as beer, porter, or wine, 
spirit is the basis of many useful embrcicatioiis, have been often given with advantage, in 
for strains, bruises, &lc. It dissolves cam- cases which requited cjordials. Horses, that 
plior and all the resins very readily : hence have been so fatigued with along chase or 
we have cainphoruted spirit, opodeldoc, journey as to refuse their food and appear 
Friar’s balsam, ^:c. I\Iixe<l with an equal quite exliausted, are rniicli refreshed by tak- 
quanlity of water it forms wliat is teiiiied ingu cordial ball in half a pint of beer, and 
proof spirit, which is the liquid generally ein- feed soon after with great alacrity. The 
ployed for inakiiig tinctures. Rectified spirit advantage thus derived is merely temporary, 
IS often u.sed undiluted as an embrocation for as they are not by this treatment rendered 
strains ; and, when the injury is deeply seated, adequate to another chase or journey quicker 
may he serviceable. I ibinlc, however, it ‘ than they would otherwise be. 
rendered more cflicacious by the addition of | 

Red, a. Of the colour of blood, one of the primitive colours. 

REnuiiEAST, J?. A small bird so named from the colour of its breast, called 
also a Hobin, 

This well-known species of warbler needs “.The redbreast,'^ says Fleming, in a letter 
little description. The upper parts are of to Colouei Montagu, *' is only occasional I v 
tt yellowish brown, tinged witii ash-colour; observed in Zetland after gales of wind.’* 
forehead and from chin to breast of a deep Whether in spring or auturim, or at what sea- 

fuus orange; beily and vent whitish; tin ^ ‘d ; but most pruhabiy in 

plumage of both sexes are alike ; the iie>tliiig I the latter, when (hose ivliich breed in the 
feathers of joiiiig birds are .spotted : and they | mure northern parts of the Futopean conli- 
do not possess the red on the breast for two neiit may be shifting their quarleis, and, by 
or three inoiilh.s after they leave the nest. accident, are driven from Norway. It sings 

It is said to 

from no other reuMon than their more frequent thcr. About the beginning of April it pre- 

and iiiinierous appearance about our liubita- pares a nest in some mossy bank or out- 

lions in the winter, w lieu the woods and lields building, composed of dcaiUleaves, gieen 
are destitiile of iii.secis ; it is then they seek iiio.s.s, and stalks of plants, lined with hair ; 

till' protecljon of man, omi are so tame as to and )a>s from five to seven whitish eggs 

CMiter doors and windows, and pick up the spoil* J with ru.sl-colour and cineioiis ; tlieir 
Cl uiiibs falliMi fioiii the tabic; lieie they too weight about twenty-six grains. — Montagu, 
frequently fall a sacrifice to the watchful cat. | 

Red Deeh, s. The stag, the greater deer, F'tde Stag. 

liEDLEAD, A*. IMiiiium. 

REDroi.K, tV. A bird of the finch tribe, so called from a red spot oa the 
crown of the head. 

Tbia bird is less than the common linnet { streaked with dusky; belly white; quills 
and twite, and although like them, subject to and tail dusky, edged with pale brown ; in 
a partial change of colour at a particular sea- some the rump is tinged will) pink; lega 
son, may be readily distinguished from them, dusky. 

as well by other peculiar characteristics as The female difleys in being somewhat lighter 
by its iiilei ionty of size, weighing about two above, and in the colour ou the head, which 
drachms and a half ; length five inches; the is not so bright, sometimes yellowish. This 
bill is of a light colour, inclining to dull sex has the black spot on the chin, but none 
yellow ; iride.s hazel ; the forehead is of a of the pink on the breast and throat. lu 
purplish red ; the feathers of ail the other conliiieiiient they lose the pink colour on the 
parts are dusky, margined with rufous-brown ; breast at the first moulting ; at the second the 
chiu black ; ttiroai aiui breast piak ; sides colour on the head changes to a greenish yel- 
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low. Bechstein had a male, the head of •^Thia apeoica is rerf {renerallj JifTaaed 
which turned to a fine jjold colour after the throughout Europe; but ita nalire regions 
third moulting. The young birds are deali* aeem to he tlie northern parts. Tliej reaoli 
tote of the pink feathers ; and indeed the Ceriiiaiiy in great flocks towards the end of 
males are subject to a| much variety as the October, and again retire in the ruoiitbs of 
linnet, and soiueliines have no red at ail on March or April. — Montaiju, 
the breast. 

Rkdshank, Red-legged Horseman, Pool Snipe, or Sand Cock, 

{Scolopax caiidris, Linxv. Le Cfiemlier aux Pieds rouges , Rui e.) 

s. A bird. . 



Tliis bird weighs about five ounces and a brown lines, pointed and shaped to the form 
half : its length is twelveinches, and breadth of each feather ; some of the s^ cNJii larie-i are 
twenty -one. The bill, from the tip to the b irred in the same manner, otb(*rs an* w bite ; 
eorruTs of the mouth, is more than an inch back w'hite ; the taildeathers and eoverts an; 
and three quarters long, black at the point, beautifully marked with nitei niife Inn s ,,f 
and red towards the base t the feathers on the dusky and white ; the middle ones slightly 
if the bead are dark brown, edged | tinged with rust ecilour ; legs ivd, and m -i- 
with pale rufous ; a lighter whitish line passes ' sure from the end of the toes to the upper 
over and enoirelos each eye, from the corners bare part of the thigli, four inches and a h-ilf. 
of wliich a dark-brown spot is extended to This species is of solitary character, ba- 
the beak : irides ha/el; the hinder part of ing mostly seen alone, or in pairs only. It 
the neek is ol)scurely spotted with dark- ^c^idcs the greater part of the year in the fcii 
brown, on a rusty ash-colourcd ground ; the countries, in the wet and marshy ground-^, 
throit and forepart are more distinctly where it breeds and rears its young. It lays 
marked or streaked with spots of the same four eggs, whitish, tinged with olive, and 
colour : on the breast and belly, which are marked with irregular spots of black, chiefly 
white, tingl'd with ash, the spots are thinly on the thicker end. Pennant and LathuTri 
distributed, and are shaped something like say, it flies round its nest, when disturbed, 
the heads of arrows or darts. The general making a noise like a lapwing. It is not bd 
tippearance of the upper parts of the plumage common on the sea-shores as several others 
is glossy olive-brown ; some of the feathers I of its kindred species. 

are quite plain, others spotted^n the edges ' Ornithologists differ much in theirdescrip- 
with dark-brown, and those on the shoulders, tions of the redshank, and probably have 
scapulars, and tertials are transversely confounded it with others of the red-legged 
marked with the same coloured waved bars, tribe, whose proper names are yet wanting, or 
on a pale rusty ground: the bastard wing involved in doubt and uncertainty. Latham, 
and primary quills are dark-brown ; the in his supplement, describes this bird as dif- 
inner webs of the latter are deeply edged fering so much in its summer and winter 
with white, freckled with brown, and some drc'is, and its weight, as to appear to be of 
of those quills next the secondaries are ele- two distinct species* There is reason to b«- 
gaiitly marked, near their tips, with narrow iieve that several species of the scolopaa and 
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» genera, which hare not been taken into ground colonr'of the 8ho^der9» acapnlarfy 
it of British birds, appear occasionally lesser coverts, and tail, is a glossy olWe- 
In Great Britain, and that this circumstance, brown ; the feathers oh all these parts are 
together with the difference of age and sex, | indented on the edges, more or less, with tri- 
has occasioned much confusion. ! angular- shaded white spots. The back is 

RedJetjged Godwit^ Spoiled Snipe, or Bar- I white ; the rump barred with waved lines of 
her. Spotted Redshank, (Scolopaje Tota^ | ash-cnioured brown, and dingy white ; the 
nus, Linn. ; Le. Chevalier Rimge, Buff ) — i vent-feathers are marked nearly in the same 
The length of this bird, from the tip of the { manner, but with a great portion of white s 
bill to the end of the tail, is twelve inches, ; the tajl and coverts are also barred with nar* 
and to the end of the toes, fourteen inches row waved lines, of a dull ash-coldur, and, ia 
and a half ; its breadth twenty-one inches some specimens, are nearly black and white, 
and a quarter, and its weight about five Five of the primary quills are dark-brown, 
ounces, two drachms, avoirdupoisc. The tinged with olive ; the shaft of the first quill 
bill is slender, measures two inches and a is white ; the next six are, in the male, rather 
half from the corners of the mouth to the deeply tipped with white, and slightly spotted 
tip, mid is for half its length, nearest to the and barred with brown : the secondaries, as 
base, red, the other part black : irides hazel ; i far as they are uncovered, when the wings 
the head, neck, breast and belly arc spotted are extended, are of the same snowy w'hite* 
in streaks, mottled and barred with dingy j ness ns the back. The feathers which cover 
ash-brown and dull white, darker on the the upper part of the thighs, and those near 
crown and hinder part of the neck : the them, are blushed with a reddish or vinous 
tliroat is white, and lines of the same colour colour: the legs are of a deep orange red, 
pass trom the upper aides of the beak over and measure, from the end of the middle 
each eye, from the corners of which two toe-nuil to the upper bare part of the thigh, 
brown oneji are extended to the nostrils : the five inches and a half. — Bewicks 

Ui: OWING, s. A bird. 



Rerhnnfj, Sninepipe, or Wind Thrush. — |8eenwiththemaftertheirarrival;theyfr»i- 
{Turdns Jliftcus Linn.,* /-»« A/aMin>, Buff.) j queiit the same places, eat the same food, 
This bird is not more than eight inches in I and are very similar to them in manner. — 
length. The bill is of a dark-brown colour . Like the fieldfare, they leave us in the spring, 
eyes deep hazel; the plumage in general is for which re^on their song is quite unknown 
similar to that of the thrush ; but a white to us ; but it is said to be very pleasing, 
streak over the eye distinguishes it from that The female builds her nest in low bushes or 
bird ; the belly is not quite so much spotted, hedges, and lay six eggs of a greenish blue 
and the sides of the body, and the feathers colour, spotted with black, 
under the wings, are tinged with red, which This and the former are delicate eating: 
is its peculiar characteristic whence also it the Romans held them in such estimation, 
derives its name. that they kept thousands of them together in 

These birds make their appearance a few aviaries, and fed them with a kind of pute, 
days bdfore Uie fieldfare, and are generally made of braised figs and floar, and virioas 
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other kinde of food* to Improve the delicacy A redwing was taken np, November 7Ui» 
and devour of their flesh ; these aviaries were 1785, at six o’clock in the moruing, which, oft 
BO contrived as to admit light barely suffici- its apprunch to land, had flown ugainsc the 
rat to direct them to their food ; every ob- light-house at Tynemouth, and was so stun* 
ject which might tend to remind them of ned that it fell to the ground, and died soon 
their former liberty was carefully kept out after ; the light most probably had attracted 
of sigbtf such ai the fields, the woods, the its attention. ♦ • w* 

birds, or whatever might disturb the repose When redwings appear on the eastern 
necessary for their improveinent. Under coast, they as commonly announce the ap- 
this management these oirds fattened, to the proach t)f the woodcock, as does the arrival 
great profit of their propriciors, who sold of the wryneck that of the cuckoo, in the 
them to Roman epicures for three denarii, or south. — Betvick — Daniel, * 

about two shilling sterling, each. 

Rkkd, ft, A hollow knotted stalk, which grows in wet grounds ; a small 
pipe ; an arrow. 

Rkek, 8 , Smoke, steam, vapour; a pile of corn or hay. 

Reet., 5. A turning frame upon which yarn is wound into skeins from the 
spindle ; an itnpl(Mnoni for winding up the angler’s line. 

Reevk, a, 'riie female of the ruff. 

Refuse, 5. I hat which remains disregarded ^^hen the rest is taken. 
IIegaiider, 8. aha. The regarder is a ministerial oflicer of the forest, 
sworn to make regard there as usual, to view and .enquire of aii the 
officers within the forest of vert os venison, and of concealments or 
defaults of the forester, or other officers of the forest. 

Rein, .9- The part of the bridle which extends from the horse’s head to 
the driver's or rider’s hand ; used a§ an instrument of government, or 
for goverliinont. 

Rein, u. To govern by a bridle ; to restrain, to cojitrol. 

Reins, The kidneys, the lower part of t/ie back. 

Relay, s. Horses on the road to relieve others. 

Remove, tf. Change of place; the act of changing place; a step in the 
scale of gradation ; act of putting a horse’s shoes upon different feet. 
Rendezvous, Assembly, meeting appointed; place appointed for an 
assembly. 

Rende'/.vous, V, To meet at a place appointed. 

Rennet, a. The ingredient with whicli milk is coagulated, in order to 
make cheese. 

Renounce, v. To disown, to abnegate; a term in card playing. 
Repellent, a. An application that has a repelling power. 

Repercussion, a. The act of driving back, rebound. 

Reptile, a. Creeping upon many feet. 

Reptile, An animal that creeps upon many feet. 

Resinous, a. Containing resin, consisting of resin. 

Respiration, a. The act of breathing ; relief from toil. 

Rest, a. Sleep, repose ; cessation from disturbance ; cessation from bodily 
labour. 

Rest, v. To lay as on a support ; to steady a gun when taking aim. 
Restharrow, s, a plant. 

Bestxff, a. Unwilling to stir; resolute against going forward; stubborn 
Restiveners, a. Obstinate reluctance ; viciousiiess in a horse. 
Restqrative, a. A medicine that has the power of recruiting life. 
Reticle, vba. A small net. 

Reticula riD, a. Made of net- work. 
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Retina, 9* The optic nerve which receives th^, 6 f the object in 

vision. , ~ ^ 

BnEVMj A thin watery matter boxing* through the glands, oliiefi^ abou: 
the mouth abd eyes. ^ . ' ' , ^ v. 

Rheumatism, A painful distemper supposed ter j[Jroc^e4 ®orid 

humours. i > • 


Acute general rheumatism, or rheumatic 
fever^ is inflammation of the- muscular sys- 
tem, and has been already noticed under the 
head founder,* CVIF chill. There is, however, 
a different kind of rheumatic affection I have 
isoDQetimes^met with, in which the joints are 
affected ; generallf, 1 believe, the hock joint ; 
but probably the other joints are equally 
liable to this affection. It is sometimes 
accompanied with a morbidly irritable state 
of the stomach and bowels,' and if a strong 
or even a common purgative is given ifl such 
"a case, there will be danger of producing 
inflammation of these parts. The same 
irritable state of the stomach and bowels is 
sometimes observably also in chills, as they 
are tem^d, and wheif the l^ind-leg is sud- 
denly attacked with inflammation and swd- 
ling, after violent shivering ai^ fever. In 

lliiuiiARB, B. A medical root, slight 


all #uch cases, though fphysic is often necto- 
sary, that is, when the bowels aro m^k cos- 
tive state, yet it is likely to do great hafm 
unless in a moderate dose, and guarded with 
cordials or opium. The follt^ing- ball may 
be given on such occasions : it must be ob- 
served, however, that copious* bleeding is 
the essential remedy, and must precede 
every other. 

PURGATIVE WITH PPIUM, OR CORDIAL 
CATHARTIC. * 

Barbadoes^loes - - 4 to 5 dr. 

Ginger - - - - 1 dr. t> 

Hard soap - - - 3 dr. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. 

The affected pqrt3 *Day be fomented and 
rubbed with some stimulalihg liniiAeiit or 
eml^cation. — White. • 

ly purgative, refcri^d by ^taiusts to 


the dock. ♦ 

lliB, 8. A bone in the body, any piece of timber or other iSiiUer which 
streiigthuns tlie sidgBf a slip of iron attached^o gun barrels for strength 


or ornament. 


Til BUKO, a. Furnished wdth ribs ; enclosed as the body by ribs. 

Kick, s. a pile of corn or hay regularly heaped up and sheltered from' wet. 
Rickets, s. The rickets is a distemper in children, from an unequal dis- 
tribution of nourishment, whereby the joints grow knotty, and the 
limbs uneven ; a disease in horses. 


Rickets is very like to tables, in all its 
causes, and also in some of its appearances 
and eflVets ; it is common to tlie same breeds, 
and IS both occasional and hereditary. It is 
occasional when it meets with the circum- 
stances of confinement, bad air, filth, and 
nnwliolesome food, or the milk of an un- 
healthy mother. Many whelps are born 
with the predisposition, among the fancy 
breeds in the coiitir.ed parls of great cities 
and lar^ towns, particularly pugs and the 
smaller sorts of bull dogs : there is also a 
breed of wrylegged terriers which without 
doubt originated in ricketty specimens, which 
were afterwards cultivated for particular pur- 
poses, principally rabbit-hunting. The af- 
fection often appears :soon after birth; and 
shows itself by the slow developement in the 


I head, belly, and joints, all of which enlarge 
I at the expense of the rest of the parts : par- 
' ticularly it attacks all the joints of the ex- 
tremities ; these swell into protuberances, 
probably from a sympathy in the constitution 
to make up by bulk what the bones want in 
ponderosity, but which is not effected ; for, 
deprived of their earthy solidifying principles, 
they yield to the superincumbent weight, and 
the cylindrical ones particularly become 
crooked. Cleanliness, good air, free exer- 
cise, and wholesome food, will commonly 
prevent it in the future breeds of such dogs 
as have shown a disposition to it. As a cure> 
an invigorating diet added to these, with the 
I occasional use of tonic bitters if the appetite 
1 fails, or the difl^stion should appear aefec- 
' tive, will answdi the intention.— B/ama. 


Bide, r. To travel on liorgeback ; to travel in a vehicle ; to be borne, not 
to walk ; to manage a horse ; to be supported, as ships on the water. 
Bider, 9, One who is carried on a horse or in a vehicle; one who 
manages or breaks horses. 
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Jm fWia^.-^ookejF* |lviy^;4ivMed Into 
' »(iveml $i,oilthernii.jook«' 

ifcys* ^^l»o notrthera 4o«keyi»v the dircy 
jockeys. Tke first c] 498 are ChW Wtvich ice 
‘.—M at «Aeootr J£psotft/ai^li 


wjiat, toe tue tjukc of digtiojpClon, >*1 Will £^^1' 
the mirtlierh. ctVoufl:. The tiiini or duty 
CiH'S, ir^ uiet.withWll Ikrrhrer to the nortlf^ 
ill \^ e:i«inbrelaiid, ktiuhertnml,'&G. and are 
leinarkivjl^rc for tfidlr s*iviv.‘uly, dirty » andun- 
workii).4nhjt« .dp^iearjiiK'e : it ie no uucom* 
iui>u ocoufreilce to see these wretehed apolo- 
jj»es for jocktefa- (aj^ Keudd for instance) 
ride in dirty jdu^kets, daik greasy corduroys, 
H<id giiters of a similar complexion. Mr. 
.Ttioiiias Siiiifisou’s jockey frequently appears 
ttius. thougii Mr. SSiAijfboa is wealthy and 
hiyhly ry-..pcct.d)le ; 

hontpu'otis oti the seorwiof clcpiiiiness. The i 
houttiern jockeys, mur*h to tlilkj’ credit, appear ' 
un iiorvtbaek with a IcNifiit's^ a.id cleanliness 
li.irderuig upon tlqganee and tlieir per- 
ibrmiij^ce i^<or'thc, rfiost park^of a superior j 
order-j“SU|M*rtor,«in-^ct, to tlieir livsis of the 
„ iiortl} thirty qn iltitprite 1 {fiiorant men,^th 
, liUlp flight ill private, Wey 

’ aifeefe a bt^leheiai) importance, 

and woUlu W tltnught a sort of 

. jmi'genticmei# tyl^chf however, their very 
a 6 tan^t'to as^uif^ smth a character renders 
iiuposaible.^ .'Wh’e is inncii les^if tliis ridi* 
culbua arid'lgnora.it atteet ition in the nor- 
tliorii jo^'key.'<, who yet seem, it must be con* ' 
fosk’d, 1101 nearly so anxious about their 
appearance on horseback (as far as relates to 
the advantage of dress,) as their bretlireu of | 
the sourti. 

The question next arises as to which are 
the best workinen 'I'tic southerns, beyond 
a doubt ; that is, sjieikiiig generally : but it 
must be ad nitCed, tiiat, there are some ex* 
cellent northern jockeys, who would lose 
little by the comparison with either Chilhey, . 
Uobinsoii, Uockeray, or any of the most 
favourite riders of the present day. Buckle ' 
is now grown old, and t.'oes not often appear; | 
otherwise) 1 should place him at the head of ! 
the list. H. Ed'Vaids must be classed, l| 
inagiue, amongst the northern jockeys ; he 
has u good seat, good hands, and a good 
iiead : and is aliogethcr an excellent rider; 

) am doubtful if ins superior is to be found- 
T. Shepiierd, a norchern jockey, has a ^ood 
head, and 1 iiqve always admired his riding 
] think his abilities havegenerall^ been much 
underrated- Lear is a promising young 
uorthci ti jockey ; but he must be careful not 
to let his self-opinion aud ov|9rbeariDg tern* 
per supersede the plain uncultivated sense 
be possesses. Templeman is what may be 
called an improving jockey : be has a good 
seat- and I have frequently been much pleased 
with his performances. He rode Dr. KaiLstus 
(Sir T. Stan ley 's> remarkably well at the 
Liverpool summer uiccling, mid 1 thought 


won jehe oup^i was uqt singular ia tbu oaW 
nibU : *che|u(ige, however, decided in favour 
^.J^elpdtpeiK5% % Mver. recollect seemg s 
horA|be'lW^anai^ than Forthmahaged his 
own horse Frederick, whih ruuniiig at Epsodi 
in IdiDc bir tli4 Defb]f* Ha had betted to s 
coifSidefable amount upon Exquisite Ulso his 
qwti te>i^e,a’id came in second}* particularly^ 
with Mr. Cflickford; out shifted his money 
the sighting before j;pnning on alfVrddpick, atld 
thus]^ became a )tiniie,r to a very Shnnidcrable 
amount. There are nftny very aiekward 
jockeys, possessing but very^’tileiider \equi- • 
sites for tiie profession wjiich<hey have em- 
braced: to point tiiera o^, hoa*bvec, by 
name, would appear Ui’inttured aud invi- , 
dious. «•’ 

It is some dozen years or more since ** old 
Billy Piersu*' quitted the avocation of ar 
jockey. This mdh.l always considered as a - 
very sbpetior rider — as ot\p •f«t}io’best 1 
ever saw. 'An stature he wal^n^f tRe 
shortest of ms fraternity ; but lie^vas a stwt^ 
of dwarf Hercules : he was able to give his- 
liorse a pull without an« perceptible move- 
ment of his bod| i arnTof all the joqkejff'l 
evor saw. not one sa|| so steudily upon his 
horse. He lu^er acquired the fame of Chif- 
iiey; though OTcrc are those who think his* 
merits were equal, if not «uperu)r, to that 
cekbrated jockey : —such is the opinion of 
on^eiitleinan, in particular, whose superior 
judgment I have frequently experienced, aud 


very much admirt|[|. 

What I have denominated the " dirty 
jockeys,** are little worthy of consideration* 
They are very indiderent riders, but mode up 
of trick and cunning ; and ready gt aiw time 
to put in practice their sinister arts for the 
purposes of deceptioo.jwindiiug and fraud. 

1 have not the least doubt, were this de- 
scription of jockeyship entirely superseded! 
it would give very general satisfaction to the 
true friends of the turf. In the first place, 
with the exception of Lord Wilton, Mr. 
White, and some others, there are few gen- 
tlemen, but what make a p<^, or perhaps 
ridiculous, figure in riding a race. When 
gentlemen are to ride, it seldom happens 
that the patience of the multitude u not put 
to the test : if the preparations for gentlemen 
riders are not more complex than those of 
the professed jockeys, they cannot be either 
so well defined, or so direct, since they oc- 
cupy a period of time of at least six times 
the duration. But this is by no means the 
worst of the business— the system is'liable 
to very gross abuse ; and a class of men con- 
tri\e to insinuate tliemselves into it, who 
have very meagre pretensions indeed to the 
character of gentlemen, and whose opera- 
tions arc, for the most part, merely a cloak 
for tlic basest purposes. 1 Imve often been 
surpiLcd, that tbo^e genuine or sterling gen* 
tlemen who cboose to contend in tlie racii! 
are not mo a scrupulous as to the persons in 
wno.-e c* pany they thus spj>ear: 

i: E 
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t»WMl •• they into the torf, they cannot be donbt occurred of an opposite dire 9 tiim« 
iMMUicloiig. aurely; that men frequently are where the horse poHsessing the qualities to 
•tea as gentlemea ridersi who are not only win, has been ridden purposely to lose.— 
destitute of every honourable feeling, but Yet, I am iiislined to tbinK, that suspicion 
whose exertions are in furtherance of a sys- has not unfrequently been expressed without 
tom of swindling, biiae and degrading, and just grounds. It should be recollected that 
lUUsrly iucompdUble with the b^t interests horsi^s vary considerably in their, ruiiping, 
of the turf. AlsO; a number of these men uimecountably so at tiiues, either from latent 
cannot come fairly under the description of di-ease, or other inexplicable cause ; and 
amateur riders, since they go from race to thtM'elbre, before a jockey is accused of wiU 
race throughout the season, and are in the fniiy riding to lose, tlie matter sliould be 
constant habit pf rifling, which they under- very dispassionately considered. Generally 
stand as well as the regular jockeys. Wh.it spiMking, a jockey is very anxious ^to win, 
chance has a mere amateur against such and 1 should be more inclined to suspect him 
eumpotitors ? r, * * * foul riding in order to win, than preinedU 

As to jockeys riding to order, nothing can ta^ediy riding to lose, unless he had betted 
oc iiime correct or juUioiou.s, when such or- largely against the horse, and this is mueb 
ders arc uiteiidcJ to Oiuiig out the horse, so more likely to occur where the jockey hap* 
as to make the mo^t of his powers, and to pen.-, to be the owner of the horse, than under 
win if possible j but man/ cases have no , ordinary circumstances. — Turf Ex^sUor, 

vThft lop ot* the ; the rough lop o|^'anylhirig ; asleep pro- 
tuberance ; the ground thrown up by the plough ; t^ie top of the roof 
rising to an acute angle ; rldgea of a horse s wrinkles or ris- 

ing.s of the flesh in tjie roof of the mouih^ running aert^s from one sidQ 
of the jaw to ther other. 

UiouNG, s. A rain half ibstrated. 

Ridi.ngcoat, A coat made to keep out the^weather^ / , , - 

s. A gun whose barrel is |iily constructed to slioot bitiriets. 

1 have made many experiments, and I ounce of bird shot will regularly e;|iteiid"wHsi 
thought a g<^ deal, by ef ascertaining the increas^ siae of the shot employed^ 
the best calibre for answering the particular ' until, in progression, we get to the oUlies 
or general purposes to which the rifle may bullet itself, which tits the piece and wh^^ 
be applied. We all know that the resistance by the by, at an elevation, would not be iit« 
of the air is the chief obstacle which projected pelled further if projected from a twenty* 
bodies have to encounter. It is so very four pound cannon. 

great, that the range of projected spheres , The theory of tlie air's regular resistance tO 
IS more regulated by tiie degree of this re- < the uuwui d progress of the bullet, must also 
sistince than by the velocity they receive be applied to the irregular action of the wind 
from the powder,— the inci-eased telocity of across the line of its flight ; which action also 
the bail being met by a geometrically in- , increases in the .ratio of the decrease of the 
creased ratio or atmospheric resistance.— weight of the bullet. At the distance of 315 
The larger bullets, therefore, having less yurUs 1 have found a strong cross wind to 
surficc in proportioii to their mass, are, cau^e a rifle bullet of nineteen to the pound 
proportio. lately, much less resisted ; so that to diverge from three to four feet. On the 
the nights of the larger exceed those of the other hand, 1 have used a rifle carrying a bul- 
lesser, in mure than the proportion of their let of ten to tiie pound, which, with the same 
respective dUmeters. For instance, a thirty- wind, did nut, at the same distance, diverge 
two pound shot, whose diameter is about six more than about one foot, in constructing u 
will, with even a less proportionate butt for rifle practice, regard should, there- 
oharge of |mwder, and at an equal elevation, fore, be had to the more usual direction of 
range half as agaia as a nine pound, the wind*, and, as for os the locality will 
i^ose diameter is four inches. The proper- allow, the butt should be placed so as to have 
licni which the surface of a sphere bears to ttie wind more frequently in the line of the 
ite mass, increasing in a geometrical ratio to range, either way, tuaii across it. 
the decrease of its diameter— the smaller the For general, and especially for military 

sMere, the greater is the proportionate re- purposes, such large rifles as the last men- 
siitanoe It meets with in its flight At length, tioned would, coupled with the ammunition, 
vre And that small particles of the heaviest be found too heavy. Tue riilt^ coinmouly 
metals, becoming, as it were, nearly all sur- used in the United States c ti ry, 1 am told, a 
nee, will actually float in the atmosphere, or bullet of thirty two to the pound. The adop- 
ivuiain suspends for a considerable time in tion of so small a calibre, 1 take to have been 
Um lightest fluids* Hence it is, tout from , occasioned by the use of the rifle beiug, in 
th* aanio p&eoe» and with I aimil^ charge of that country, origioally and generally cou- 
fgiuJer» w% ahali find that the range of auj fined to the mterior of thick forests, wboroiA 
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it fddoio happens that an object is to be 6red 
at beyond tlie distance of one Hundred yards ; 
and where, moreover, the wind is much less 
felt than in an open country. 

Under the above circumstances, the half-' 
ounce- ides are quite adequate to their pur- 
pose : but in a more open, and especialt^ in 
a mountainous coufj^y, the calibre of rides 
should be consider^ly larger. In a hilly 
country, vou are often in the actual pre> 
Fence of the enemy, and capable of greatly 
annoying him, at di^Unces at which, on a 
plain, the view is uninterrupted and confined 
by the least considerable of surrounding ob- 
jects. Ill a hilly country, occasions are per- 
petually offering, wherein long ride ranges 
would cause considerable mischief to your 
opponents* Sucii long ranges can never be 
obtained, nor depended on, with the half- 
ounce rides of th^ Americans and Tyrolese. 

If the foregoing observations are founded 
on fact, it is easy to decide wiiat sort of ride 
shouM be applied to a particular purpose.— 
W ith resfunit to purposes, 1 am in- 

diikCd to Hx on the pahbre of one ounce, or 
sixteen bullets to iHe pound, 'flie Englsli 
(:ovHrniaent rtdes are of; nineteen or twenty 
to the pound ; fb< which calibre there isMttle 
objection, espeoially as it is the same as that 
bf the cavalry carbines and pistes. How- 
ever, I could advance Mveral reasons,---! do 
not call them very imjf^oVUnt ones, — for pre- 
ferring the French regulation ; according to 
which all the fire-arms of all 'the different 
corps,, both of cavalry and infantry, are of 
one and the same calibre, of sixteen bullets 
to the pound. 

With respect to the ride, at least, I would 
most strenuously recommend tlie substitu- 
tion of percussion for flint locks ; over which 
the advantages of the former are as great as 
:ior to the huge wheel and 
pyrites locks of two centuries ago. In compa- 
rison to the percussion gun, the v^ry best dint 
one absolutely haitgs tire, and one out of 
twenty is absolutely a miss-dre. A cap is put 
on much quicker than a dint lock is primed; 
there is no time lost in changing dints ; and 
if Mr. Joyce's percus'iion powder be used, 
there is no foulness o** corrosion whatever ; 
lastly , the ride> at present in use might be con- 
verted into copper caps at a trill ug expense, 
and new copper cap locks will cost less llisn 
flint ones. The only objeclion tu the change, j 
^nd I own it is a very great one indeed), is 
tile blind prejudice of uustuiii. 

To render the uho of the copper cap piece | 
■till more eligible, especially for military 
uurMses, there should be no Istcral vent-hole 
IB tne breech, hot iii lieu of il, a broad eon* 
vex-beaded screw ; which, upon being witb- 
drawB, opens a passage into the chamber no. 
der the nipple, ol an eighth of an inch in dia- j 
Mttnr, I 

By this simple oontrivance,— which 1 have 
BMilied to ad iny own guns, rifles, and pis. | 
tnuij— ^hnnld any obstruction oocnr, either •' 


from wet oi dirt, which cannot be reriinvedl 
by merely probing the nipple, it will iwfaFibljr 
be cleared out by removing the screw, aoeop« 
ing nut the passage into the ohaniber,jpotti^ 
a little powder therein, and firiiig h off, after 
having probed the nipple, and replao^ tjio 
screw. The aperture f4»riwed by the removal 
of the screw, greatly adds to the faoility of 
washing the barrel* 

Instead uf the hruali and brass wire pricker, 
requirpil for the present flint-lock service, the 
use of percusHitm piecea would make il neccs* 
ssrv to Kitbstiiiite a little instriiruent of steel, 
reseiiihlitig the letter T ; one half of the hori- 
soiitai part being a four, or, what is perhaps 
belter, a three-sided pricker, or probe, of 
about one-tweniienih of an inch diameter. 
The oilier liatf of the horisnntal piece forms a 
kind of little scoop, corresponding to the dia- 
meter of the lateral screw above mcnlioiied ; 
upon the removal of which it is to bo ftnploy- 
ed. The qenire piece, or foot of the T, is a 
turnscrew, suriiiouuted by a little ring to at- 
taoli il to the jacket. As, however, the in- 
strument wilt not be often wtitilcil, peiliap.s it 
had iietler he kept in the irap (if (lie i ilte stock, 
ill the inside of which I atiasli il, by a thong, 
to a little Mcievv sUpie. 

Some persibiis recommend that, instead of 
the iaieral screw above described, llu; oippln 
itself should he taken out, in caae ufob diuc- 
tian, or for the purpose of WNshiog u:i' barret. 
This is not only inclleciive, but highly im- 
proper, as it requires the use of a particular 
shaped key or piiicer to screw iliv* nippie ; 
whereas, such things as wilt turn a sciew, or 
serve the purpose of a pricker, aie to be found 
everywhere. 

The percussion powder for the caps, should 
by all means be composed of the nitrate of 
mercury, first brought into use by Mr. P. 
Joyce, of Old Compton Street* Tiiis, instead 
I of havingiglie sliglitesl tendency to corrode the 
piece, would rather appear to possess an anti* 

I oxidating property; lor I have repeatedly 
j found, that, having fired upwards uf twenty 
rounds with this percussion powder, ami laid 
the piece by tor a month without the least 
cleansing, it has been, at the expiiaiiun 
I that lime, as perfectly free from the least 
' speck of rust as (he day il came new from the 
I maker's shop. This would certainly not be 
the case even with a common flint look ; but 
as for the common percussion powder, com- 
posed of superoxygeiiated muriate of potash. 
It actually corrodes the parts of a gun at niiioh 
as a drop of nitric .xcid itself; in fact, opqp 
conibuHiion il evolves, and leaves a residuuit 
of that active fluid upon the iron. The oon- 
seqiient rapid destruction of the parts is such 
as would, especially in military service, oo* 
easinn great inoonvenience, 

I have often compared notes, and reflected 
upon toe respective advaniaues belonging to 
the magazine or copper cap locks, eitoer tor 
military or aporti^ pjjirposes. Of magaciM 
locks hitherto im^tell, the bet. and siiupliil 
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i* Mmt Forsyth, with the magns^ne sliding •: 
aiion a plane, i|j|| which is the toucii-hote, 
being connected with the cook by a bridle, 
which causes it to follow or precede its mo- 
tions. For military use, this Jock h-is the 
advantage over the copper cap, inasinucii as 
it saves the time and attention required for 
priming ; nothing else being required tlinii to 
eock and pull the trigger. In riile pract ice, 
the use of this lock will more than retrieve 
the small additional portion of time whirii it 
requires to push down even my rillocartritlge, 
above what it takes to drop a cartridge into 
a common musket, with all its windage. On 
horseback, the advantages of such magamne 
locks are still more evident and important; 
as every one knows what an awkwarJ loss of 
time aud powder the operation of firiming n j 
flint lock occasions to a horseman in mo* ion ; 
whereas, with the magazine, containing Itiiriy 
or forty primings, a swivel ramrod, a car- 
bine or pistol niay be loaded with the same 
epeed or precision on horseback, at a trot or 
a gallop, as when sitting in a chair. It is 
•ertaiiily easier to put on a copper cap than 
to prime a flint lock ; but, with the magazine, 
there is no priming operation at all. With 
the common corrosive percussion powder 
above spoken of, the magazine lock certainly 
becomes very unfif for military purposes; for 
after having fired a shot or two without 8ub> 
sequent cleaning, the lock will be nearly iin- 
movable (he day after. However, in the late 
Spanish campaign of 1823, I had several ma- 
gazine rifles and pistols, and no other than 
the oorrossire percussion powder ; but the 
oflioers and men to whom 1 entrusted them 
were so proud and so careful of them, as to 
keep them always in the most perfect order. 
Anyhow, it is evident that, for cavalry ofti- 
vers at least, the percussion magazine looks 
are undoubtedly to be preferred ; and, for 
both oflicers and men, J will obseiAe, en pas^ 
tantf that it is far better to have one double 
pistol, than two, or half a dozen, single ones ; 
and that whether one or two pistols lie used, 
they should, upon going into action, be seen- 
r£d by a thong to the sword-belt ; so as, in 
case of need, to he instantly disposed of by 
being dropped over the left shoulder, iiy 
having only one pistui, one holster may be con- 
verted into a convenient pouch. It is esseru 
tial that, in double pistols, carbines, nr rifles, 
the axis of the barrels should he perfectly pa> 
rallel from breach to muzzle. If this he 
str.clly attended to. it is not of much conse. 

J |iience whether they be disposed of as iu a 
owling.piece, or, as it is called, ** under and 
over.*” One ** under and over” pistol, eight 
inch barrels (the upper one rifled), nineteen 
bore, swivel ramrod, with a movable spring 
butt, to be kept in ibe other holster when not 
in use, is an excellent weapon for an oliicer. 
The movable him must aUo ser\e the purpose 
of a hi <llei in loaiiing the i ilU-tt ii u ivl, I hrev 
or four sii' 4 lit taps will setid Itie halt iiufiie : 
for, particularly Oil hursebnk, a rifle barrel!- 
•d pistol caimot weft be loaded by pushing 


with so small a ramrod. With the sinontli 
barrel, the party may fire away, either with 
ball or buck-shot cartridges, as fast as he 
pleases. 

The copper cap offers the advantage of 
somewhat greater simplicity, and corsequentir 
less liability to derangement; aud above ail. 
it is, with the applicaiUki of wax as hereafter 
described, perfectly water-proof. For the rifle 
service, therefore, it might perhaps, in one 
point of view, be preferable to the magazine ; 
and certainly it js so in every re>|>ect for 
fowling-pieces ; in the use of which protec* 
tioti from the rain is of much more importance 
than tile gain of a few seconds in loading, and 
where none of the inconveniences of priming 
on horseback are experienced. Duelling pis- 
tols should decidedly be copper caps. With 
such pistols there is no occasion whatever for 
a magazine ; and 1 have found that a delicate 
trigger cannot be subjected to the slightest 
casual pull or sirnin of the magazine stirrup, 
without great liahilt y to accident. 

A remarkable defect in the riile-shooting 
that I have ever seen, is liie inipro|)er con. 
struction of the rainroil, which is much too 
light. From this it results, that either the 
bullet is inserted with loo little constriction 
to ensure its resolving on its axis to the end 
of au cxtqpsive flight ; or, upon a tighter fit 
being attempted, much tii(^ ami awkward 
exertion are expended in driving it properly 
** home.'^ 

The friction to be overcome in forcing a 
bullet into a rifle is, in some respects, analo. 
gous to that of a wedge or nail in ('iiicring a 
piece of wood. Nobody would think of driv- 
ing a nail or a wedge by mere pressure or 
pushing, which would not eflecl the olijeot 
with a thousand times the force that would 
Miflice in the shape ofpercunsiun or impinge, 
iiient. To load a rifle with a mallei is out of 
• he ouesUon, especially for iiiililary purposes ; 
but I find that ihe very best cflecl is produced 
by having the ramrod of solid brass, consi- 
derably heavier than the iron ones of the gov- 
ei ninent rifles. 1 have also a hit of hard wood, 
turned into the shape of a pestle, acutely con- 
\ex at the thick end ; and to qualify it for 
hasty use, 1 fasten it by a airing to the button 
oi my jacket. With this 1 give the hall a 
smart tap, which drives it below the centre 
of Its circumference into ibe grooves of the 
barrel. If the latter be perfectly clean, the 
bullet will go down all the wsy by mere push- 
ing; hut this will not be the case after a few 
abuts have been tired, unles.s the bullet be 
smaller than it should be. Any bow, the ram* 
rod ought always to be flung down once or 
twice, in conclusion — as the particular ring 
or jar, so produced, furnishes the only true 
criterion of the bullet being really “ home.*’ 

The ramrod being of the proper weight, and 
the end applied to ihe bullet being nearly 
equal to its calibre, and well countersunk, the 
uuliel will be moved by it with a few eaay 
percussions ; and should tiie barrel be ever •• 
foul towards the breech, one or two flingt 
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with such a ramrod, will send the bullet contain ope row of tin tabes for etvtridgeSf 
"home" with (he assured rine. Neither a, twenty. four of which ooou|Mt space of about 
wooden nor a light metal ramrod will produce { fourteen inches from hip t^iip. The tubes 
this effect after a few shots. being about five inches long, open at each 

The ramrods 1 have had constructed for my end, but divided in the middle hv a diaphragm, 
own use are of solid brass, of ubout half an oontain two cartridges each. When the up- 
inch diameter except the end applied to (he perinost row is consumed, to get at the others, 
bullet, which, for a ^couple of inches, is so ii is only required to draw out (he tubes, and 
large as just to fit easily into the hHi rel. This reverse them in (he pouch. If the cartridges 
large end is bored cunically out, .sons to con. are closed up, according to the method re- 
tain between two and tiitee drachms of pow cotiirneiided in another part of this treatise, 
dor, which, in leisure shooting, serves to in. | they may, from the increased diameter of the 
(roduco Uio charge vviili the liile reversed, folded end, be made to stick more nr less 
7'he ball-drawer, when required, screws into firmly in the leversed half of the (ube.s. 
the other end of the rod. when tliese are drawn out to I/e Itirued The 

The government title ramrods, might, for po .ch covers up with a flap of flexible leailit’i , 
economy’s sake, he made of iioii; but they saliir.ned wi li linseed oil, and keeurt-d ui 
should lie iiiucii heavier iliun they are. It is ple.i.suie wiih a round hullon ami loop. At 
alKsoliiteiy necessary to good ano quick rifle <me or both ends of the pouch is a liiliu 
shooting, that the bullet sliouid be driven into leathern hag, wliicli may contain one or more 
the iiioiilii of the piece by a stroke of some packets of spare cartridges. 1 prefer, how. 
sort or other, jirevioiisly to the use of the ram- ever, the method 1 have ohserved ainoiigst 
rod. Should (lie lutle wooden pestle men. the dalaliriaiis and CursicauM, who, had limy 
fioned ahove lie deemed incunv ena nt i rilles, would he the most formniahlc sk irmisli 

tiiry practice, — wliicli 1 opine it is not — u » in (he vvothl. Tu^ir pouches go all round 

nilar ellect might he piodiiced by a tap with { the body ; Ihoiigh .soiiietiiiies it is, as it weie, 
the round hiittoii-li' e end of liiu piesciu rillc . a donh.e poucli, \vi;[| only miiimII Miierv!il.s at 
ramrods ; though, for the sake of the barrel, each hip, occupied hy a bayonet on one side, 
1 w<iuld recommeiKl that this button .siioiibi | and a nii<tdltng-si/ed pistol on the other, 
be of soft eopjier. W ere it made more con- From only having one roKv of tubes, tlicsa 
vex it would drive the bullet fui tiler Ml. ! pomdies are so little protuherant, as to 
It i.s evident that, for uciual service, the. be scarcely more perceptible, under or over 
prfi''*ico rni’Mof In’ jcndcred f«'o simple. .Vo | (he jacket, fli in a ••imple hell W’o,uld In*, 
utiiy juti mention, e/i imssauf, iii..l in my In n In; c.iiliidges aiu exhttusted in limit, 
own c.i'tridge pom li, ivmIv* c.ii iro.gc-, to i,c ' the pouch is easily slipped round us iiiucIi us 
u.sed lii.st,arema(icwilhtluckei eution, which, I reqtiiied. Moreever, the weight being so 
for distinction’s sake, is i«d or idite. .So, j disirilnileii all iniiiid the body, gives scarce- 
tiie barrel becomes foul, i get to liie oilier i ly uu) iiiciimbrance ; and 1 iiave fuiiml it a 
cartridges, of soinew liiit c isier iiiiroduction. ! furiber iinpiovemeiit to partially suppoit it 
I iiave found it very pleasant even to da ide 1 by biace.s, worn under the jacket or waist* 
iny caitridges into three rliHcrent fits — rcil, | coat. .Slips from the usual trouser suspend- 
blue, and white. A idle, liotvetei, deteiio-l ers will answer the purpose, 

rates in accuracy oi .slioolmg, in j^'opot lion I 1 iniisl'yet adri u few woids, by way of 

to the number of sliots i.ied withom elean. j recommci.ding some essential uheratiuii 
ing the hnrrel. For the foiiinc.s.s accumiila- the method of exeicising the troops to the use 
ting inosily towards the In eec.li, (dniiH there of that, vvaapuii, wh.ch will in nio.st respects 
a ctrtiun degree of cons' riclion and olditera- apl>ly to the miiskel, uurbiiie, niid pistol, 
tion ill the groove.^, into which pait (be la all (be rifle or musket practice that I 
bullet bp’mg forced, no longer ills the utln have ever seen or heuid of, the men ure made 
and greater poriimi of the hai rei, so as to «n» j to fire at a target of about three feet diameier, 
sure Its Kpiiiriiiig upon its a\i.s to the end of ! placed before a bank or iiioiiiid of earth, 
a long range. After twenty -live rihots, with- j which receives all the missing hullets. 
out cleaning, at 31.j yards, in very dry wea- 1 Nothing can be more ineilcctual in the way of 
ther, 1 have found liie bullets begin to deviate ' instruction than tliis msthod ! Fvery shoi 
a little; as they no lunger strut k the target which misses the target, inight as well hme 
on the side which had come for emost from ilie been fired vertically in the air, for any in- 
barrel. ' siruction it can have atforded to ti>c liiei kr 

ilh respect fo tire rifleiiian's cariritlice- ‘ b.ven those bullets w liich dt> sink** ihc larger, 

E ouch, it sliuiiid ceriuiiily he pjaetd in Iroid, will furnish no precise criicii.urf experiem:-, 
Qckling round the waist with a innad str.ip. nidess the actual mat k b: e.u ii he imiim. 
The great thickness or prujeciioii wi.icli i.s <ii.i(ely pointed out to liie man wiio fired it. 
^iven to the English rilie-poiictics lia.<t many 1 he butt, or failicr wall, lur leaching rille 
inconveniences; one of wliicli is, that the or musket auooUug, slioultl be nl leaNi iW’lv e 
weight, being conceiiiraied into one ainmst feet square, or rather twelve feet ^broau aitd 
onbio iiia.ss, c.aii.Hc.v great faiigue and unnov- twenty high. It should be covered entirely 
aao<i, and perimps injury to ine heai tr. So with cast-iron plates, of about three quarters 
Or from h.iv^ng any ancli shape, 1 have found of an inch thick- Acunvenient movable hult 
tkat itie ) ouch ought to '^e so li.it, i.nly to may b« composed of a rectangular fraiii" of 
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, travmed Uk« a window.frame, bj 

iaoaaof woo4g| right angles or (<iagonalljr, 
aaing ^bolea aOne interaeotiona for the ad. 
niiasion of HaUheaded bolts, bj which tba foar 
coruora of the caat-iroo plates, corresponding | 
to the size of the square divisions, will be ; 
secured to the frame, in close connexion with j 
each other. Such a butt being set up end> 
\vu}'s, need onljr be connected, bj a pullejr at 
the top, to a couple of poles fixed in the 
earth, or to the top of a movable triangle. 
Kny ii'.cliiiaiion. either forwards or backwards, 
iMH,y be given to it means of the pulley. 
It' it be incliived backwards at an angle of 
eighty to eighty-five degrees, the bullets, all 
meiiiuiii and short ranges, will be reflected 
upvv.irds nearly perpendicularly in the air. | 

The ground in front of the butt should be 
well levelled to the distance of aitout thirty 
yr ds, and covered with silted road scrapings, 
iii preference to turf, gravel, or sand. 

.\s unnecessary waste should in all cases 
be avoided, there is no reason why the reco- 
very of the bullets should itot be attended 
to. The best way to insure this, is to give 
llio suilace of (he butt an inclination forward, 
of about len degiees upon tbe lioi izoiiliil line, 
wliicii will cause the b'liieis m be flcflcd 
dowiiwar<ls upon thesiuooth ground in iVunt. 
The retioven d lead inighl Ik- givvn as the per- 
piisite of the inatker, or to llio best shot at 
the drill. 

A liitle on one side, and about five yards 
in advance ofliie butt, there should be a little 
screen, or epauleineiit, behind wliioh a man 
might safely stand to perform the oflice of 
marker, 'i'his marker must he provided with 
a |*ot of lamp. black and water, with a brush 
atlixed to a long stick, and u pul of whitewash. 
He must also have a hit of chalk, ora box of 
various coloured wafers, (to mark (he shots. 
'I'o prepare (he butt for shooting, it must be 
blackened all over. An object is then to be 
di'signaied in the middle, either with white* 
wash, or with one or more sheets of white 
paper, according to (he distance, and to tUo 
proliciency of tho men who are to practise 

Instead of a circular object e target, I re. 
ooiiimeiul, for military practice, a perpendi- 
cular parulielograni of two, four, six, twelve, 
or more indies broad, and one, two, three, or 
live feet' high. If such a figure be made with 
wiiiiitig on the hUck butt; the bullets will 
make very distinct marks upon it, while those 
which mi.ss it vvili leave white ones on the 
butt. If paper be used, oara must be taken 
ttial it be nut moved about by the wind.— 
Pieces of thick wrought iron, of the shape 
and diineiiMuns lust described, to suit the dif- 
ferent uistunoes, 6(o., whitened and hung up 
against the butt, form excellent targets, espe- 
cially fur distant shooting. A loud gong-like 
clang announces the stroke of a ballet, while 
(he murker may pretty well indicate, with a 
.stick black i iied at the end, its precise situa- 
tion. 11c will also point out the site of those 
uurespoii.six e sliots which do nut bit the mark. 
Tbe par id-ngolfic-'r shuth* us-..> a telescope. 


This method will obviate the neces.sity of per- 
petually walking op to the target, which occa* 
sions much loss of tune, confusion, and danger. 

As 1 have always observed that it gives 
most salisractioo to the iirer, when be sres the 
object fired at actually knocked down from' 
its situation, this result might easily he ob- 
tained either with plates of plaster of Pat is, 
or with metal ones. It may be also well to 
observe, that a bright red is undoubtedly i!io 
colour which can be seen at the greates) dis. 
tance, and consequently the properest for a 
bvU*s-eye. * 

Cvery shot being marked, and pointed out 
jl*) the man who fired it, be will always be aide 
to form a criterion by which to regulate his 
^ next attempt. Men might a.s well be ma.io 
to shoot at a bottle in the dark, as lo practise 
without knowing where the linllet strikes— 
0 X 0 pt wiien they may chance to hit the 
bull’s-eye 1 1 will venture to u.sserl, that five 

shots fired with care, oonipari.soii, and reflec- 
tion, will produce more improveiiient than lifiy 
expended in the usual irrationil tnannei-. 

It is particularly requisite to attend to tlio 
perpendicular line ; and that no shut he aU 
' lowed to count, which strikes the bull at 
more :haii live feet from the ground. In ser- 
vice*, it IS fur better tbui the bullet should fall 
rather snort, than that it should go over tho 
1 adversary’s head ; as, in the former case, if 
tolerably level ground, and in the 
right perpendicular direction, there is a great 
prohabiliiy of its hitting him by the riochet. 

Both ill nllc and pistol shooting, tin absurd 
custuiii prevails, ofpoitiliiig the piece upwards, 
ami bringing it down to a level with the ob- 
jeol to be fired at. Instead of this practice, 
to which there are many ohjecliuns, the piece 
shoiiM. pieviou>ly lo being cocked, bepninud 
downwards, at less iJian a yard from the foot 
of the firer. it is then to be steadily raised 
up in 1 byline of the object, and when within 
a certain distance from the proposed level, 
the trigger (if not a detent) should he gradu- 
ally pies.Hcd, according to the knowledge 
whii'b the i.rer has of it so that it may just go 
oif without Riiv pull at the desired muiiient. 
While iMc p;ect* IS i:i motion upwards, tho 
porpcsiUiciiiur line dc**ori!>ed will be true and 
stead » ; ami the qu.cker the inotion (he truer 
tho line. When the perpendicular motion 
oea.se>, die lioi izoiita^ vaoiilaiion begins. Tho 
aim, therefore, should not be prolonged be- 

{ rond the arrival of tlie sight at the intended 
evel ; but whenever it is so, the piece must 
be luweied below it, and brought up again. 

I have invented, says the Colonel, a siinplu 
method of rendering copper caps perfectly 
water-proof. It consists in dipping the open 
rim, or base of the cap, into greeu taper wax» 
melted iti a plate over a lamp. I'lie melted 
wax must not be so deep as to spread into 
the cap lip to the peicii.s.>ii)ii powder at its 
extreiniiy. but only at* high as to form a slight 
lining of the wax urouna its iiiueF'base. InU 
will sulHce to cause the cup to oIose^henMtip 
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tpatlj o?er the nipple ( so that, provided it be 
not cracked, and the gun have no lateral vent- 
hole (which it ought not to have the loaded 
piece nia^ be put, over the lock, into a pail of 
water, without affecting either the cop or the 
charge. For aporting purposea, it ia auflici* 
ent to have a few aticli cnpa in atore, for wet 
weather. For military iiKe, the whole of the 
caps might be so prepared at the luhorato- 
ries. * * 

Two rifle guns of the manufactory, tlie one 
valued :il a hundred, ilie other at t«^en(v>iive 
giiincHs,'were next loaded, and fited by Gen. 
JBeauniont, uiiotlier pei>>on, against my 
rifle, called Claroline, the <iihinnre agreed on 
being one hundiul \urds, Gen. Ueauinonl's 
fit si .s):oi hit the hull’s-eye, upon which he 
wuslii^hi) cuinplitnotitLM] ; mine in return was 
an inch iVnin it, and high odds were conse- 
quently in favour of the General. The suc- 
ceeding sliols were as follow : — 

General lieauinont's hccond shot missed, 
and went over the iron plate three feet square. 

Colonel Thornton’s ditto near the bull’s eye. 

General IFs third shot below the iron, and 
struck the ground. 


Colonel T’s ditto hit the balFa oyo. 

General B*s fourth ahot itruek to Ibo loll 
of the plate thirteen inches from tho mark* 
Colonel T‘s ditto near the mark. 

General B’s fifth shot went over the mark*. 
Colonel T’s ditto within one inch of tho* 
bull’s eye. 

The other rifle, shot by a person belonging 
to the iiiMiiufactory, did not succeed better 
than General Beaumont, and the decision^waa 
oiMisequeiuly given in mjr favour. The rifle 
1 .shot with on this occasion, was the work- 
inan.ship of Mr. Sluden, of Cookspur Street. 

During the late war in 1775, a company of 
riflemen, formed from the hacks woodmen of 
Virginia, was quartered here (Lancaster iu 
New Koglaiid) tor some time. Two of tiieiu 
alternately held a board, only nine inches 
square, between his knees, while his comrade 
fired a ball tbroueli it from a distance of one 
hundred paces. The board is still preserved, 

I and 1 am assured, by several who were pre- 
j sent, that it was performed without any niaii- 
j ner of deception. — Afoceroiie— TAorn/on— 4*c. 


R|(}jd, a Stiff, not to be bent, nnpliunt, infle.Kiblo. 

Kino, s. A c ircle ; a circle of j^oieJ or some other matter worn as an oriia-' 
iiiciit ; a circular course ; a circle made by pcrsiuis irtandin^ round ; a 
iiuiuber of Ix lis hariijoiiically tuned ; the sound of bells or any other 
jtonoioiis bud> ; a soumi of any Ivind ; a hunting term. 

lliNtJuuM . .S’. .V haul cuilouH substance growings in tlie hollow circle of 
the liulc pastern of a horse; it some times grows quite round like ft 
ring, 

Ringdovk, Cushat, or Qul.st, (Colamba palurnbue^ LiNN.; Le Pigeon 

ramiery A kind of pigeon. 



This is the largest of alt the .pigeon tribe, 
uid meiaurea above soventaen inebea in 
leegift. The bill it of a pale red colour^ the 


nostrils are covered with a mealy red fleaby 
membrane ; the eves are pale yellow : the ap* 
per parU of the body art of a Idaiih aik-«o» 
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lt>ur, dMpPSt on ll»<* n|i| er |a:l llic Iiack, lived upon turiiipii, wliicli. fiom rcct’>8ltff 
llm lower pait of wliirh, Ihe lump, himi Itnc- , ihej are diivtii to tat in .severe wiiiier. Th« 
piiTt of the ntek ami the head, are of a pale. riii};<l«ve li:i» n louder and more plaintive lort 
Bkh'culour; tbe lower part of the neck ia of a of cooing ihan ihe cumnion pigeon, but 15 not 
viiiooa Ball-colour; tbe bell^, liiigliti, ami vt;nt ' heard except in pairing lime, or during 6nt 
uru ol a dull white ; on the hinder part of the weather. 

neck there ia a aeniicircuiur line of white The ring dove or wood pigeon ia the largest 
(whence its name) above and beneath which aperies in England, weighing about twenty 
the feathers are gloasy, and of a changeable ounces, and is too well known to need parii- 
hne in ditl'erenl lights; the greater quills are cuiar description as to its plumage, 
diisk^, and all of them, excepting the outer- The major part of them, in lespect to this 
most, edged with while; from the point of kingdom, are emigrani.s, departing etsewl.eie 
the wing a while line extends downwards, at the latter end of the jear, and returning 
ps.ssing above the bastard wing; the tail is 1 earl}- rn the spring. In tbe ht^iniiiiigof wtii- 
ash-colour, lipped with black ; the legs are' lur thejr assemble in large ll^ks, and leave 
red, and partly covered with feathers; the oft* their plaintive cooing, whteli they com- 
claws black. iiience in March, when they oair ; they chiefly 

'J'he ring dove ia very generally difltised inhabit the wood.n, ai^Mld in the top.s of 
throughout Europe ; it is said to be riiigra- trees, making a lurge« loose, Hat nest, with 
tory ; hut that it does not leave us entirely dry stick.s and bents ; they breed twice in the 
we are well convinced, as we have frequently year, iirst in April ; the second hiood appt ars 
seen them during the winter on the hunks of most iiuiiicrously in August ; they sehtom lay 
the Tyne, where they constantly breed in the mure Ih'in two eggv, larger hut utike in coU 
spring. The nest is compu.sed of siiiull twigs, our to other pigeons, and liii fcurleeii days 
■o loosely |)iit together, that the eggs may he before the young are hatched. ^Vood pigauus 
seen through it from below. are excellenl eating, except when they iced 

The female lays two while eggs, and is ge- on turnips and rape. They are useful in ou- 
nerally supposed to have iiiood'< in ih» ole pre.serves for phi 

year. They feed ^11 wild fruit, hcrh.s, amt by i«nmed»aiely taking the hIhiiii if a. y per- 
grain of all kinds ; they likewise are very fom: son eiiteis them after they haie roosted, aud 
of the roots of the periiiciou.s weed> so well quitting ihe trees upon which they had settled 
known to farmers under the name of li'/in'itens; fur the night, ilitT Hy about in great coinino- 
tbe Triticum repens^ or couch-grass, is the lion. I ite gamekeepers know liow to profit 
principal one ; their flesh is very delicious by (his soil oi inleliigeiioe in iheii search 
when they have fed tipun these, but it so aftei intruders. — Vanil. 
acquires an unpleasant flavour when they have •' 

IliNGOusEb, {Tardus Torquatus, Li.vx. ; Lg Merle a Tli.slron Dlane% 

81 



This bird very much resembles the » lack- greyish ash colour ; the bill is dusky ; cor- 
mid t its general colour is of a dull black or ners of the mouth a d in ulr yellow ; cyea 
ttokjr bae; each feather is margined with a hazel ; its breast is distingiihbed by a cres* 
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cent of pure white, which nhuo«t surrounds | down, wiiere I he riiijj ou<ds liaTe been ob- 
theueek, and from which it derives its name; erved to make their appearance at spring 
its legs are of a dusky brown. Tlie female and fall, in their way perh.ipa to the north or 
di tiers in having the crescent on the breast |* 80 uth ; and was much pleased to see three 
mucti le^s conspicuous, and in some birds birds about the usual spot. We shot a cock 
wholly wanting, which has occasioned some and'a hen ; they were plump and in high con< 
Btithors to consider it as a ditferent species dition. The hen had but very small rudi- 
under the name of the rock ouzel. . nients of eggs within her, winch proves they 

Ring ouzels are found in various parts of arc'late breeders ; whereas those species, of 
this kingdom, chiefly in the wilder and more the thrush kind that rein.iln with us the whole 
mountainous districts of the country. Their year, have fle»lged young before that time, 
habits are similar to those of the blackbird ; Jii their crops was nothing very distinguish - 
tlie female builds her nest in the same man- able, but somewhat that seemed like hi, ides 
n(‘r, and in similar situations, and lays four of vegetables nearly digested. In autuiiin 
or five eggs of the same colour ; they feed on they feed on haws and yew berries, and in the 
insects and berries of various kinds, are fond spring on ivy-berries. 1 dressed one of these 
of grapes, and ,fiiifiroii ob.serves during the birds, and found it juicy and well-fiavoured. 
season of vintagd’liilF' generally fat, and at If is remarkable that thvy make but a few 
that time arc esteemed delicious eating. The diys' stay in their spring visit, but rest near 
same author says that in France they are a fortnight at Michaelmas. These birds, 
migratory* In some parts of this kingdom from the observations of three springs and 
they have been observed to change places, two autumns, arc most punctual in their rc- 
particularly in Hampshire, where they are turn ; and exhibit a new inigratiot. iimio- 
known generally to stay not more than a ticc;l by t!»e wi itcrs, who supposed tlicy never 
fortnight at one time. were to be seen in anv of the .-.outhern coun- 

Oii the 13th of April, I went to the sheep- ties. — Bewick — Hliiu n Selouma 

Rings riiEAKKi), a. Circularly streaked. 

KiNOii^iL, ft. A kind of kite. 

Rinse, v. To wash, to cleanse by washincjf. In c ‘so of raiiiTu*-l»lio, -o- 

Btantly wash the wound in water, is the very sijMj.Vst and iuom wI 1 1 - 

tive representative, 

Rjpling, ^ A moving roiig:hnoss on the sinTaro o^' running water, 
litvr.K, A land-current of water larger than a brook. 

The rivers in England amount to three ably better, and will last much longer, w’ith 
Lnndred and twenty-five, though others en- the additional advantage of your having eon- 
large tlu’ir Jininber to four hurulivd and fifty, tinned good light for shooting. 

Shootinff Wildfitwl on a Biver, 4*^. — For Wild ducks generally come to the same 

killing eommon wild dueks that fr'*ipient a place, unless they have been shot at. orlliere 
river, you have only to go a little before sun- should be a change of wind and wvatluT. 
set ; place yourself before any dark bush or It often happe.ua that w'ild ducks, du'.ibirds, 
bulk, and there wait patiently, aiul out of and other fowl, come down rif n^t to boee. 
si iht. till they come down and fly round you, rivers, ponds, or lakes, which are so deeply 
wliicli tliey will generally do several times be- surrounded by floating reeds, that no one ean 
fore tlu y drop into the stream or marshes. approach the water , and the birds, aware of 

As wild ducks most frequently betake this, do not lower their flight till they conic 
themselves to the springs and rivers about near them. So far from lliis d»*fvm^ the 
dusk, you have no occasion to wait for them shooter, it is one of the finest opnortn.iiiii .s 
longer than just the lost hour, or half, before that can be affurded for death do.strue- 
dai k ; but if they hafe been much disturbed tiuii. Let him sit in a small punt or c nioe, 
or shot at, they will not always fly sufficiently fore and aft among the rushes, where (o- 
early to be seen, though you may plainly wards dusk he will be so completely hid, 
hear the shrill and somewhat melancholy that he may eitiier shoot at birds flying 
sound of their wings. If, however, the twi- within pistol sliot, or wait for a guoil chanco 
l).;ht U followed by a full moon, these birds on the water; from whence (his bout being 
will oficn withhold coming to the river till hid on each side, a.nd fore-hhurtened to the 
the moon hascompletely risen, in which case only point of view) he will be pretty sure to 
you might have to wait till an hour or two escape the ubservation of the birds . — Hawker 
after dusk *, but then the sport is consider - ' 

Rivet, A fastening pin clinched at both ends. 

Rivulet, s . A email river, a brook, a ^trc:lllll{;t. 

Roauh, s. a fish peculiar to fi'esh waipr. 

Roach is a handsome fish, either in, or j our deep, still rivers; afle^ting, liite tM 
fresh out of the water; it inhabits many 1 otheis of this genus, quiet watc-s ; h lagre- 
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ganous, k(roi)ing in large shiflla ; it has a | little lead, within a few inches of the hook, 
small head, a Icathertinouth, which is iound> near U:e a'.de.> oi' thei^c p<)^ts ur piljs ; this is 
and also small, i\ith the teeth in the throat i to be ])tilied up very lei. utvly ; a roach will 
large eyes, thceirole of which resembles gold gcneraiiy attend the lly to the surface, there 
colour, and the iris red ; the roach is deep, gaze on it f .r a moment, atnl then take it. 
but thin, luid the back elevated i the scales Stem tis^aiog, is by f.xinji a boat (tor with* 
are large, and eubily fall olf ; the fins are in out, roach of any siir.e are hardly to be 
general red, particularly whilst in perfection i caught), to the stern of a vessel returned 
as tliey may also be known to be by the from a voyage, whose bottom is foul, and 
smoothness of the .scales, wnich, when out furnished with insects, which the fish greed- 
of si-ason, feel like the rough side of an oyster ily devour. The line should iu.t exceed four 
shell : the sidedine bends much on tiie mid- feet, the float be within a foot of its top, and 
die, tov.ards the iielly, ami the tail is a little the lud very short; the bait to be three or 
foiked. It IS so t-iily a tii/n. that it has uc- four gentles, and dropt close lo the ship’* 
ipiired the n/nie of the water sheep. aides, not allowing the bait to swim more 

Ma.'.y wa> s are recumnici.ded to catch thU than eight or nine feet ; begin at the first of 
fish by angling, when in deep waters, near the ebb-tide, and for two hours the roach 
piles of bridges, flood-gates, &c. : in hot will bite freely. — Dan'utL 
weather, a May or uut-iiy is to be sunk by a ( 

tloAi), 8. Large way, public ; ground where ships may anchor. 
lloADsiKU, 5 . A hackney, ahorse kept for the road. 

The hackney, more than any other variety formed as to ensure these properties. And 
of horse, adds to our health and comfort; we here it may not heirrelevant to inquire, on 
ride him for amusement, and he transports us whai t'.otr s die safely of action mainly depend ] 
long distances on our personal avocations. On particular care of the animal him- 

some only of these occasions speed is desira- *®b ins |>rogression] or does it necessarily 
bio ; but on all safety is indispensable ; and w*’'® ceiiHin peculiarities io Ids forma* 
next to that, is the case with which his mo- depondeni on such an elevation of his 

lions arc performed. These reriuisites remove ensure bis not stumbling by any 

the hackney still further than the hunter from erriueous placing nl them? The close ob« 
that form which best suits the purposes of the •^rv^r, 1 think, will answer, that both are corn- 
racer. In the hackney, therefore, we scruti- c<?ri»ed ; many horses go safely, and yet by no 
jiise his fore quarters with the same attention means elevate ilieir legs high ; but such are 
that we pay to the hinder parts of the racer; atieniive to their steps ; and when they sec 
for, as to tne purposes of the latter, the foie **** other risings in their path, carefully 

parts are subordinate to the hinder, so in the them. In my early practice I was cal- 

nackney, speed being inflnitely less important * . examine a horss intended for the 

Uae either ease or safety, and particularly the Trtncu court, at the staoles of that veteran 
tatter. It is essential that bis fore parts be so dealer Choppin. 1 objected to the horss lit t 
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he went oloie to the ground, which even UU rae-i. To wltich latter valuable quality it |e 
owner could not deny : hut he etill argued, aim esaeniial that be have a neck of just pro- 
that, alihough he appeared to go near the pojtiona, and that his bead be particularly 
ground, yet that be was particularly safe in well placed on it, so as to aflbrd him room for 
all hi.H paces; and, as a lure to the purohase, flexing himself to the action of the bridle, ' 
would have oflered a bet, that on the. rough- which, in the hands of a good rider, will some- 
est ground he would not make one trip. As time.i constrain him to throw himself on hit 
the animal in all other re.specis vfas desirable, haunches, and at others to throw himself for- 
ground purposely stony "in the extreme was warti for more speedy progression. The re. 
chosen, over whioli he w'hs tried ; and it was mainder of the fore limbs ought to preserfl a 
siiijiular (o remark, Ihat in every |iace he ao. perfisctiy vertical line to the pastern, which 
cotnriKM-Hied the elevation of his feel exactly shouid have such length and obliquity, and 
to (he cievutious of surface ihify were to pas.<»| siiolt only, as shall bring the toe direuliy tin. 
n.er; hut it was widi Y kind of frightful tier the point of the iiody. The body should 
nicely to (he observer. On the some giouml, be circular, neither long nor very short; his 
liiciiiy iiigii. actioned horses, from inatientiou saddle-placing goiut, liis llank on a plane nearly 
to the matters on it, might have tripped hy with the rest of his carcass, bis loins wide, 
lueeting any unusual rising; or, by nlauiug and his croup gently curved only, to allow oi 
one o( the feet on a rolling stone, might have a graceful setting on of the tall. From hence 
falieii altogether. But it is not hence meant downwards, the principles already laid down 
to argue, ihat the most careful hackney, which when treating on the exterior formation ge* 
does not naturally elevate his feet, ia adeair- iieraliy, will apply ; particularising only, that 
able one. Horses, it is true, are in a great for this variety of horse a good foot ought 
degree crepuscular, and see iti a moderate never In ho dispensed with. Height is not so 
liglii. But would such a horse he safe to ride esscMiiinl in the liackney as in the hunter; it 
at a brisk trot along an uneven road in a dark need never to exceed Afteen bands two inches ; 
night ? Or evcMi iu a long day, might not fa* in most cases it iimy, with mure propriety 
tigue hiing lits feet down wi^iout his usual range hetweendiaurteeu hands three inches and 
caution? fifteen hands one inch. Altogether, his frtMO 

The fore-hand of the hackney, therefore* should be compact, withtiut being in the least 
should he elevuted, and his shoulder by all clumsy ; and with this form, the more breed- 
means must he tildique ; so that he may not ing he shows, short of full blood, the belter, 
i/idy lift up hiH feet, hut also ri<le pleasantly — B/dine* 
btid lightly in band, as it is termed hy horse. | 

Ho.ix, a. Bay or sorrel, with grey or white spots interspersed. 

The roans, of every variety of colour and of them easy in their paces, but they do oo 
form, are composed of vvhila mix*'d with bay, usually display muoh blood, nor are they 
or red. or black. Iu some it seems to be a celebrated for endurance. If they should 
natural mixture of the colours ; in oiliers it have while fore legs, with white hoofs, they 
hppiurs as if one colour was powdered or are too often tender footed, or become so wito 
sprinkled over uuoiher. They are preliy even a little bard work.— T/i« BTorss. 
liurses for ladies or light carriages, and many 

IloAit, V. To cry as a lion or other wild beast ; to cry in distress ; to sound 
as the wind or sea ; to make a loud noise. 

Roaiung, s. a disease in horses. 

The causes of roaring, which I shall here tooth. The proximate cause might, with pro- 
use as a type of the whole, are remote and uriety. include these accidental obstructions, 
proximate. The lemote causes are mostly | bat they are mainly to he looked for in an 
inflammation, »ciite or chronic, in the tracheal extravasation, partial or extensive, of coagu- 
tube itself. Occasionally it is hi ought on by lable lymph; which, becoming organised, 
the efiecis of inflaminaiton on other parts, as forms a permanent obstruction. When it it 
of .he salivary glands in strangles, or of those extensively spread over the larynx, it pro- 
abscesses which not unfreqiienlly occur in duces wheezing; when it oonstringes the 
violent catarrh in the vicinage of the pharynx, rimaglotiis, a whistling sound is the oonse- 
Structural alteration in the lungs, ashepatisa- qiieiice, and is often heard in our own respi- 
tion, has occasioned it {PercivalVs Lectures, rations under catarrh, or in the ordinary res- 
vol. ii. p. 2 o(i). Obstructions accidentally pirations i.fsimie astliiuatio persons. Whoever 
formed hy exostoses, cicatrisations, &o., or has handled the throats of many eld horses, 
extraneous substances lodged in the cavities most have observed the hardened stale of the 
leading to the trachea, may any of them occa- larynx, which almo.st resi.<«ted all attempts to 
sion it. Barriere notices a case of roaring de. what is termed cuugh them.’* Thi 8 08.sifi- 
pendent on the lodgment of a piece of ribband cation of the laryngeal cartilages is not sa 
within one of the nasal fornie ; and Gndme uncommon cause ; and a similar state in tb# 
iurthfr, brought oo by a displaced molar < cartilages of the trachea ia produetiva a# il 
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aU«. A vcr? common case oTso of r»»ariiij( is and »o frei]uenV‘y as it is praotised in fairSy 
u band of lymph stretched acroMs the Iracheal iiia> he readily' suppo.sed as a cause. A horse 
tube ; at others, an internal ring of the same passes from fair to fair, having his unfortunate 
iiihtler simply diminishes its diameter. The throat brutally pinched thirty or forty times 
ohsiruclion is sometimes so considerable as each day. Is it to be wondered at if inllam* 
to excite piping or roaring on the slightest mation take place, and adhesive deposit follow, 
exertion; in general cases, however, roaring The treatment must he regulated by cir- 
is on'y exerted when foicilile inspirations and cnm8tances,^)ut the priiici|)al indication is to 
expiiaiiuns are made; for it is, I believe, remove the remote causes in the early stages, 
efjoally produced by Jhe one as by the other. | and to obviate the etlVcts in the latter. If 
Mechanical obstructions to free respiration ' active inflammation he going on, hi ed and 
may eventually he productive of roaring: the I blister; and if tumefaction of the nei^libuur. 
cii.stnin of tightly reining in our carriage- { Ing parts have o^asioned it, attempt tlieir 
horses, there is reason to think, produces it ' reduction. Elevate the head as much as may 
often ; and Mr. Sewell is of opinion, that the be. Mr. Sewell recommends a seton in the 
practice of using tight ihroat-lashes, or neck. 1 neighhourhoodofthe obstruction when known ; 
straps, may lead to it. In furtherance of . and in deperate oases he observes that tr-;clie> 
winch opinion, it may be recollected, that ototiiy has been performed with considerable 
horsemen have a very general supposition that | advantage; hut the extreme dilliciilty of de. 
crib biting ends in roaring, in tiiick wind, or ' tectiiig the exact situation of the obstruction, 
broken wind: may not the tight cnllar-strap will prevent its being geiicruliy adverted lu. 
also here lend to the former of these aflec- — Blaine, 
lions 1 The custom of “conghiug” horses, 

’locK Pigeon, s. {Columhn livia, Biu^son.) 


Ornithologists seem to diHer in opinion 
omceniing (he rock and stuck pigeon; though 
it appears almost impossible to conceive liiein 
a distinct species. In those described under 
such names there seems to he so much simi. 
litude, except whai may he expected from a 
species half reclaimed, and ficquenily return, 
ing to tlieir natural wild haliits again, that we 
oannoi but consider them as one and the same 
species. 

The rock dove is considered to be the ori. 
gin of our tame pigeons, as it is .said to pos. 
sess (he white on the lower part of the back, 
in which part the stock dove is described to 
be Bsli-coloured, and (hat this last is rather 
larger. But these variations we have ohser- 
ved in pigeons killed in their native huutilH, 
amongst the rocks on our roasts ; and our 
dove-cote pigeons frequently have no white ' 
on the back. It is therefore probable many 
of our common species, after having hern bie«l 
in a pigeon-liDuse rotiiiguoi's to such rocky 
situations, return to tlo'ir natural habits, and 
there produce some variation in colour. 

The bird now before us we killed on the I 
cUfls in Cauldy Island, in South 'NVales. It | 
weighed eleven ounces ; length thirteen 1 
inches and a half ; hreiidlii twenty-two; the 
bill is brown, inclining to purplish-red ; point 
dusky ; irides light yellow ; the head dark 
bluisli-esh colour; neck and breast glo.ssed 
with green and copper, as viewed in diH'eient 
lights, most coiispicuoii- on the sides and 
hack, of the neck ; ilie upper part of the hack 
and wing-coverts pale ash-culour ; acrois the 
middle of the greater covet ts is a broad hand 
of black, and another of the same on the 


ends of the secondary quills, running into 
each other on those feathers nearest the bo<tv ; 
the greater quiHs are dusky , dashed wi li ash. 
colour, the outer ones darkest, and all of flieni 
most so towards the tij»s, slightly edged on 
their exterior webs w.th white; the lower 
part of the back white , the rump and tail 
dark bluish ash-colour, tlie cuds at' the latter 
black: the tw'O exterior feathers wbitifU ou 
the outer webs towjuds the base ; the shies 
under the wings, and iimler v\iug coverts, 
white ; the belly bluish ash-colour; legs red. 

These birds have sometimes appeared iu 
prodigious flocks in winter, frequenting our 
beeeli w’oods fur the sake of the ma^t <;r set d 
of that tree. These flights, howevn*, are 
less numerous and less frequent of late years, 
Sometimes they are seen in company with 
our common pigeons, at the barn doors, in 
severe w inters ; and are said to be known by 
their inferior size and darker colour. 
m * * 

The only place where I have ever seen the 
rock dove in a wild state, was at Huwford, 
near Mauchlane, ii, Ayrshire, where two or 
three pairs m slled on tlie clitfs of the roman- 
tic rocks overhanging the river, but in siiua* 

I tions so inaccessible, that 1 never knew them 
i robbed by Uic most daring boys. It would 
i be hard to say whetlier these had strayed 
from some neigiibouring dove-cot, or had 
originally come ttiither from some w ild brood; 
though the former is not so probable, as in 
stances, 1 believe, are rare of domestic 
pigeons voluntarily deserting their birth 
place. — MvHtayu-^iUmie^ ^ 


Hock -DOE, 5* A species of titer. 

(OitKSALT, ^ IVlinerttI salt. 

UooKKr,,^. Att artiticial llicwork. 

U< D, A 1 ‘ o tvviu *. long anO sUnd«r; an inetrumt^nt for 
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liieafiuring ; an instrument of correction made of t\\ i^s ; an impleiiieni 
for ang]in(r. 

Tlic wood for filing rods should be cut by itself ; the thick end of every piece shoul/ 
aboui Christmas (and some insist tliat if left be placed towards the butt of the rod| 
in the open air fur twelve mouths afterwards after being split, the pieces should belied 
it will season better, than if stowed in a dry together, and kept n year at least to season ; 
place). Hazel is the wood generally pro- when wanted, they sliouid be first planed and 
cured for this purpose, and of all the sorts rasped taper, and square ; the edges then 
that of the cob* nut grows to the greatest filed off exactly round and smooth ; t)jo 
length, and is. for the most part, straight splice must be rubbed very thin with shoe- 
and taper ; the butt-end should rather exceed makers’ w ax, filling the outside of the joint 
an inqh in diameter; but of whatever wood so, that when wrapped close with thin white 
the rod is composed, the shoots for stocks, silk, the splice may not be bigger than the 
middle pieces, and tops, must be of pr»>pcr joint is, an inch above it. The hip brair is 
size, well-grown, .lud as free from knots as easily found in hcilges of old inclosures, 
possible. The tops should be the best rush- whicb have not been pinslied for many year.s ; 
ground shoots, without knots, and proper- but it. shoulil be thoroughly s(*asf)ne(i l)eforo 
tionally taper ; the excrescent twigs are tube it is split, or the small pieces will be apt to 
cut off, but not close, for fear of liurting the warp in drying; it is cut into lengths of 
bark, which ouglit never to be touched with eight or ten inches for tops, spliced or glued 
a knife or rasp ; for, although they will dress toge( her ; after wtilch they are properly 
neater, it considerably weakens them : these j tapered with |tlanes and litic ra.»ps, finisiual 
oieces are to be ki'pt fiee fioju wet until the ' olf with sandpaj>er, and the joints wrapped 
beginningof the. following autumn, when such ! with .^ilk wil! v\axed; a small piece of whale- 
as are wanted to form a rod should be sc- bone is udtled to the wood, spliia'd and 
Iccted, and, after being warmed over a gen- wiapped in a siinihir ir.anner; to this f:rii.'*b, 
tie fire, set as straight as possible, and laid however, some gt'ntlemen object, and won- 
aside foi^two or three days, when they must der at the piT\ali“nt custom of loading rcd.^ 
be rubbed over with a piece of flannel and j with eight or ten inchcB*of whalebone at tin 
linseed oil, whieb will polish and fetch oft' any top, since that partitndar part .«))oii!d b(‘ light 
Huperftuous bark ; they are then to be bound and elastic ; and they cojitend, that the whale- 
tight taa straight pole, and so kept until the bone is dull, heavy, and much too flexible ; 
i»ext spring, when they will I ' seasoned for the Scotcli fishing rod maktMs use tortoise 
use; some, however, prefer keeping them shell at the end of • heir tops, ami it is lighter 
from eighteen months to two years, before and springs better than whalebone. * 
they are made up) ; they are then to be The reed or cane rod, on account of its 
nintclied together ill jii.Ht proportion, in three, lightness and ela.^ticity, is the best for fish- 
four, or more parl.s, according to the width j iiig at the bottom, wluther with a running 
of tlie water, or tlie wish of the maker , j line or float, especially w hen angling for thoNC 
taking care iliat the difteieiit joints til so j fish wh ch bite temh ily, as roach and dace ; 
nicely, if ferrulcd, that the whole rod may of these some are eontrixed to go into the 
move as if it were but one piece. It' the {butt, and make a walking ^tiek, otlu rs me 
parts are not ferrulcd, observe, that they coinpo.-.ed of many shin t joints ; nllofuli-ch 
must be cut to join each other with the ut- are iuclo-cd in a ha-... 'I be tficlJc shop*. h,t\c 
most exactness, and neatly spliced with glue, a vurn ly of ihese; but in pun ha -ing a nc d 
boiled very gently in strong quick-lime J or cane rod, be careful that it slrikc.s well, 
water, keeping it stirred untn it becomea and that the bark vxhicli grows round the 


smooth and all alike, .m . ihcn arc to be 
whipped over the glued pari v. uh waxed 
tl'.read. * . * ' 

Elder, holly, yew, mountain a.'^h, and hip 
briar, are all natives ; the former, prepared 
ns follows, is by .some thought to excel any of 
the latter ; a branch of the elder trie of three 
years’ growth is to be e.nt about the third 
week in November; it b rhen with a saw 
to be separated at every joint; sometimes, 
w-hen the branch is exactly stiaight, a length 
of two joints may be made, for the two 
shoots which spring from each joint grow 
alternately from the (lifte.rent sides ; these 
double lengths should he taken from the 
biggest end of tiie. branch, and wiU be near 
three quarters of a yard long : one of these 
will make the thick end of the top ; the 
other joints are split into four, shaving off. 
the bark and the pith, and every joint tied j 


joints, is not rapped into ; a very common 
fault which the rod maktM s are guilty of ; and 
the eouBcqueiioc of which is that it is there- 
by rendered weaker at the joints than else- 
where, and theic being no bark to repel the 
wet, it soon rots, and whenever a large fish 
, is hooked, certainly breaks. Another thing 
j to be observed is, that the medium between 
, the ferrule and the joint that goes in, is not 
cut too flue ; if it is, and a good fl^)l is 
struck, it IB odds but a part of the rod, line, 
and fish, are all lost together. * * 

The rod composed of the hazel will rot do 
for fly-flshing, the least wet being apt to 
warp and render it crooked. ^ * * 

Another rod for fly-fishing, is recom- 
mended to be of two parts, without ferrules, 
and the lower longer than the upper, with 
the small end of the former, and the large 
end of the latter, cut long, and to fit nicoly 
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as for splicing : it wav be ti#*d together at loop of hair or a ring for fastening the line 
the water side with shoentakcrs’ common to- ^ * * 

waxed thread ; this is by far the best, for A rod of twelve feet, unless tl»e wind be 
throwing the line with freedom and aeru- extremely unfavoural>le, wTl!c.ast a Hy-iine of 
racy; and for easing it in playing the fish fourteen yards, Imt. if it is to carry a reel line, 
when hooked, the spring will be superior, if fourteen feet will be preferable; it is useless 
properly made, to that of the other so. tof encumber your- elf with an unnecessary 
rods; upon leaving off fi«l>ing, t’ne rod should weight of wood, as the gicat. advantage of a 
be untied, and the string wrapped round the light rod is, tint with eirher hand you can u.'.e 
two parts, for carrying it more conveniently* it, an*! tl.us be enabled t«) c ist your fly under 
• » ♦ btishe.s, hollow hanks, &<:■, where the best 

Yew, especially the white of it, makes a trout generally lie, withoiit endangering the 
fine top, and the best fore.st yew is to be got tackle ; f he shorter joints, of course it will 
ill Wales ; but unless very well chosen, fre- be more portable, but the fewer therfe are, 
quenlly turns out brittle, from its numerous the better it will open ii fly line. ^ * * 

knots. Holly is liable to the. same objection ; The great defect in most rods is, that the 
all kinds of wood should be cut in winter play Inin the middle, owing to that part being 
when the sap is descended into the rot»t, and too weak, arid like a waggon whip; with a 
kept a year or two. oiling them now and then rod of this kind, it is impossible to strike or 
with linseed oil, and placing them in such a command a fish of any size* ^ 

position, that they aerjuire no bend, which Rods shoald not be kept in too dry a room ; 
hhould they do, it may be rectified by hold- the practice of steeping them in water before 
ing them over a gentle fire. Of foreign using, is bad, and will soon spoil them ; the 
wood.s, the hiccory from America, w'ill work rubbing the tops with sweet oil twice or fiirice 
into handsome and good tops ; but the bnm- in the season will preserve them in a service- 
buo, or hollow cane, from the West Indies, able state, and if the rod be hollow, tie a rag 
is to be preferred ; in making a top of the to tha end of a stick, dip it in linseed oil, and 
l.iftrr, car.' shmifrl he taken to preserve the rub it well about the inside of the different 
out!<idc, that being ijs most ei.tbiic part; at joints. — Daniel, * 

the extivmity of ail tops, there should be a | 

Rob, j¥. a specioa <»f deer; the female of the hart ; the egga of fish ; that 
of the male fish is called the soft or melt : that of the female the hard 
or spawn. 

RofiLBR, jf. Anything turning on it.i own axis, as a heavy stone to level 
walks; bandage; in saddling, the broad ill let, with two or more straps 
and buckles to secure the saddle or sheet- 
RoLi.ypooLV, ff, A corruption of roll boll info the pool^ a sort of game, 
in which when a ball rolls into a certain place it wins. 

Rood, s. The fourth part of an acre in square measure ; a p#le measure 
of sixteen feet and a half in tong measure. 

Hook, s, A bird resembling a crow ; it feeds not on carrion but grain ; a 
piece at chess. 

Tlii* bird iii .bout the lize of the carrion together in large aocieties, and build their 
crow, and, exi'»‘pt its more gloasy plumage. netUa on trees close to each other, freqnentlj 
very much rt .«eicihlea it. The hnse of the hill in the midst of large and populous towns, 
and nostrils, Hs fsr as the eyes, is coven d These rookeries, however, are often the scenes 
with a white scabrous skin, in which it diileis of bitter cnnlests ; the new-comers are fre. 
from all the rest, occasioned, it is said, by quently drivea away by the old inhabitants 
tlirusiing its bill into the^ earth in se:irch of their half-built nests torn in pieces, and tli 
worms ; but as the same appeanutce has been ■ unfortunate couple forced to begin their worx 
observed in such as have been brought ii|: ' snew, in some more undisturbed situation, 
tame, and unHCOuatoined to that mode of sub- Of this we had a remarkable instance in New. 
aisteoce, we are inclined to consider it ns an castle: in the yearl7b3.a pair of rooks,* after 
original peculiarity. We have atren iy had an unsuccessful attempt to establish them, 
occasion to observe, that they are usef’.d in selves in a rookery at no great distance from 
preventing a too great increase of that de- the fixelian^e, were compelled to ahandon tho 
slrnotive insect the chafer, or dor-beetle, and attempt. They took refuge on (he spire of 
(hqyoby make large recompense for the depre- (hat building, and although ^onslaniljr inter. 
dations (hey may occasionally ooinmit on the rupted by other rooks, bnilt their nest on the 
•orn-fields. Kooks are gregarious, and fly top of the vane, and hrouglit forth their young, 

Ui imineuse flocks, at morning and evening, undisturbed by the noise of the populace 
to mail from their roosting places, in quest of below them ; the nest and its inhabitants 
food. During the breeding time they live turDing about with eiery change of the wind. 
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riicj' returned biiili I'atr iie^l evt'r« tear 
on the same plare till I7UU, soon a^ter wiiir.Ii 
the *|»ire waji taken down. • m » 
The iiiiniiie <loscri|Miiifi of rooks is need- 
less; the rooks m.iv a!wats he known from 
the carrion cruiv, ht iheir heiiig in iluckst 
whereas the crows ];o onlj in pairs ; and also 
by the while colour of the hill, ami from their 
being ha«c of feathers upon that part in winch 
the crow is well riotheiL 

The rook is a gregarious hird, being some- 
times seen in riiiinhers so as aliiiost to darken 
the air in their (light, which they regularly 
perform iiiomiog and evening, esrept in the, 
breeding tinie, when the dailj attendance of' 
of hotii male and female is reipiired lor inou- 
bctioii, or feeding the jourig, and it is oh* 
served they do both alternately. I hey liegiii 
to hoi id ill March; one hringiog matt rials, 
while the other watches the iiest, lest it should 
liJ pliimlcred liy its lircihreii : they lay lite 
or SIX eggs, of a pale green colour, marked , 
with small hrowiiish spots. Aflor the iirced* 
itig season, rooks forsake ihcir nesuttees, j 
going to roost eUewhcre , hut letiiro to them ’ 
ill August, and again iii Uctuher, when they j 
repair their m sts. I he young birds are very 
good when skioned, steeped in milk, and 
iillerwards put into a pie. Hawker recoiu- 
inemU cold water instead of milk. * • 

There is one trait in the cliaraoter of the 
rook w'hiuli is, I hclie'*e, peculiar to that bird, 
mid which does hiiu no little credit ; it is the 
distress which they exhitih when one of lliem 
!wis hcuii killed or wounded by a gun, %vhilc 
they have been feeding in u field or Hying 
oier it. Instead of being scared away by the 
leport of the gun, leading tiieir wounded or 
dead eompiiiiion to his fate, they show the 
I'icatcsi Hiixiciy and sy iiipalliy for Iiiim, inter* ' 
log riirs of (luliess, aiid plainly pruiing that 
iiK-y wish to render him assistance, !iy hoter«j 
1114 o\er hint, or soiiietiines making a dart 
ilie air close op to hiiii, apparently to 
tiy iiinl liod out the reason why he did not j 
hiliow I hem: 

“ hiie circling round and ruuud, 

'i'iiey call their lifeless coiuradb from tbt 

ground.” 

1 f he IS wounded, and can flutter alur^ the 
groumi, the rooks appear to aiiiiuale him to 
make fresh ex'jrlioiis by incciaiiot cries, fly* 
iMg a little dislauot before him, and culling to 
iiini 10 follow them. I have seen one of iiiy 
labourers '4ek up a rook so wounded, which 
he xhot a' ior the purpose of putting him up 
as a scarv^crow in a field of wheal ; niid while 
the iioor wounded bird was still fluttering in 
his UHiid, I have observed one of his coiiipa- 
iiious make a wheel round in the air, and 
suddenly dart past him so as almost to touch 
him, perhaps with a last hope that be might 
•till afford assisvance to his uiifortunatc tiiaie' 
or compaaidn. Even when the dead hird has | 
been hung, in terrorem, to a stake in the 
neld, be has been visited by some of bis for- ' 
mer friends, but as soon as they found that | 
Ihe ease, was hojjieless, they have generally 


iihatidur.ed that iivhl altogethwr. 

Uheii one eonsitUrs the instinctive care 
with which rooks a% Old any one carry ing a 
gun, and which is xo evident that I haveuiten 
heard rouniry -people remark that they can 
smell guiipowdor, one can more justly csti. 
male the lorcc of their love or frieodship in 
thus coiitifiuiiig to hover loiirid a person who 
had jiisi destroyed one of their companions 
with an iiislriiiiieiit, the daiigeroiis iiatiirifof 
which they seem folly eapahle of appreciating. 

Kooks are not easily imliired li> forsake 
the trees on which they have been bred, and 
which they freipieiittv revisit alter the breed* 
mg season is over. I Ins is shown in liamp. 
loo Court Cark, whore there is an exlciixive 
rookery uiuoog the line liiiie-irees, and wheie 
a bar barons ami niirioeessary ciistotii prevails 
of shiHitiiig III** yoorig rooks. As itiariv as a 
humlii d lio/eii mI llieiii have hern kiHvd in 
one HCSNon. amt vet the rooks huiUI in the 
avoioie, ihou,>h there is a eorresponding nve- 
iiiio close hy lO Hiishy l*ark, which they 
m ver Iriipiint, mitwiilisiandiiig (he trees are 
erpiaily high and eipi.illy secure. I never 
hear (he guns go oil diir'ng this amin:i( 
slauglitcf without execrating the practice, and 
pitying the poor rooks, whose melniiclioly 
cries liuy he heard to a great distance, ainl 
some «d whom may ho«scen, rximiisted by 
llieir frnilless exertions, silting iiieiuncholy 
oii'n solitary tree waiting till the S|M»rt is 
over, tliiii they may return and see whelhtr 
any of the olUpriiig which they have reared 
with so much care amt anxiiiy are left to 
them : or ivhal is more probable', the call for 
assistance of their young having ceased, ihry 
arc aware of their fate, and are .silling in 
I vnouriiliil coiitrinplalinii of llieir loss. This 
may appear roinanlic, hut it is neierllieless 
true; and whoever, like iiiyscll, lusoh.served 
the habits and iiiaiiiiers of (he rook, iiml wit- 
nessed their atlaulimeiil to each oilier ami to 
Iheir VAiiog,— and is eunvinced, as I am, lint 
they nave the power of coiiiiniiiiicauiui ty 
means of a language known to ihciiiseheH, 
and aro endowed with a kuuvvledge ami lore, 
sight most exiraordiiiary, will lake as iiincli 
interest in them as 1 have coiifcssed that 
I do. » ^ * 

A geiitltMiiaii in this iieiglihourliood had 
two iiiilk-whitc rooks in one iicsf. A lioohy 
of a carter, li tiding them before they were 
able to fly, threw ilieni down, and destroyed 
them, to the regret pi the owner, wlio would 
have been glad to have iireservcd such a euri« 
osity iii^iis rookery. I saw the birds myself 
nailed agaiiist the end of a haru, and was sur* 
prisetl to liiid that llieir bills, legs, feet, and 
claws were milk-white. * * 

Passage hawks are also used for rooks. 
These hirtfs soiiieliiiics inount like beroim, 
but their flight is in general iiiuoli lower. 
They iiiu.st he loniid in an open country ; and 
the woott, which is ttieir place of retreat, must 
be so ftiltialed a.H to uhlige theiii to flv agninst 
the wind to gHiii in. — H^wirk — Uuuut — Jnsu 
— WhiU* 9 Svlb jtm: — Stbt 
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Rookery, .f. A nursery of rooks. 

Roost, s. 'I’liat on which a bird sits to sleep ; the act of sleeping. 

RoosTi V, To sleep as a bird. 

Hope, s. A cord, a string, a halter. 

Ropy, a. Viscous, tenacious, s^liitinous. 

UoHiN,#. InspisMated Hirpentine. 

Rosin, t>. To nih with rosin. 

Kosi’Ruri,s. Tile beak of a bird ; the beak of a sliip. nostrum cuHra 
turn (Linn.), in ornithology, is a term used when the edges of the bill 
are very sharp, as in fliat, of the crow. When tiie bill is notched near 
t e tip, as ill slirikec, thrushes, ike., it is called by Linnaius rostrum 
eiHf/r.'inatttm. 

Rot, V. To make putrid, to bring to corruption. 


Roi‘, A (li.stenifier among sheep 
trefaction; putrid decay. 

Roiaiiy, tf. Whirling as a wheel. 

ll:e hawk tribe. 

Uoroi: i.T Noiu, s. A game 

Roufce et noir, or red and black, is a mo- 
dern game. BO Btylcd iiot from the cards, but 
fn'm the rclnnr^ innrkcd on the tapis or green 
cloth \>hn’h tiu* table is coven d. 

The tirst parcel of cards played is usually 
for noir, the second for rouge, though some- 
times the cards arc cut to uetermine whudi 
shall begin. All the terms of this game are 
French, and that language is used in pla)ing. 
Any number of persons may play, and the 
punters may risk their money on which colour 
they please, placing the stakes in the outer 
semicircle : hut after the first curd is turned 
up, no other stakes can be laid for that 
coup- 

The tailleur and croupier seat themselves 
oppo.site e.’ich other, with a basket for receiv- 
ing the curds of every coup after dealing, 
which is placed on the middle of the table. 
The tailleur then passing round six packs of 
cards to be shuffled and mixed confusedly 
altogetlier by the company, afterwards finally 
shuffles them, and inserts all the end cards 
into various parts of the 312, till he meets | 
with an honour, which being placed upright ! 
at the end, is ofl'ered to a punter, who, put- 
ting the s.'imc into any part of the pack, the | 
tailleur tlierc separates it. and lays that pai t ' 
whicii was below the said honour uppermo.-'C, 
and taking therefrom a handful of cards, and 
placing a weight upon the remainder, pro- 
ceeds to deal," taking afterwards othfr pui- 
cels from the heap as they may be wanted, 
till all are dealt out. lie looks at the fir.'*l 
card, and puts its face downwards; two 
others, tiie one red, the other black, are 
then laid buck to hack, and that placed con- 
spicuously uppermost which is of a simihir 
colour with the first card : these two cards 
are turned aoeorditig to the colour of the 
card which afterward may be first dealt in 
coch succeeding coup. When the stakes 


in which then* lungs are wasred ; pii- 
A motion peculiar to the flight of 


are deposited, the tailleur cries noir, turns 
the top card, and places each succeeding 
one in a row, till the points of those so 
tiir.’.cd shall exceed thirty ; he then tleclaivs 
the numbers at trente and une, one and 
' thirty ; or, if above that, up to forty, he only 
‘ says, deux, trois, quatre, cinq, six, sept, huit, 
neuf, tvio, three, four, five, six, seven, eiglit, 
nine, and when forty, quarante 

Another parcel is then dealt in a similar 
mode Cor rouge, and the punters win who had 
staked on that colour, the points for which 
wore tliiity-one, or nearest to il, which the 
luilleiir declares, by saying rouge gagne, red 
wins ; or rouge perd, red lost s, I hese two 
narceis, one for eacli colour, make a coup. — 
When the same niiiiiher is dealt forearh, the 
tailleur says, apres, afier, which rorm.s nri 
refait, or doublet, by which neither parly 
loses, except it is un refait trente et un, on*-- 
and.tliirty, when the tailleur wins half the 
stakes punted on each colour, which the puii. 
ters may either pay, or have their siak<‘.H 
inovad into the middle semicircles of the colour 
tiicv then choose, called U premiere prison, 
the first pri.oon, to he determined by the next 
event, whether they lose all nr are .set at 
liberty ; hut if un refait secotnl trente and tin, 
A second doublet of one-and-thiriy, sIkkiI i 
occur in the next succeeding deal, the pun- 
I lers lose only one half of thrir remaining 
• moiety , making llwve -foul ihs of the original 
|.>iiikes, and are removed into the Ninalie.st 
; semicircle, styled la scennde prison, the se- 
' cond piison, amt the next coup determines 
I whether ihe punter lo.ses ail, or is lu ha 
reiiio^ed again into lu premiere prison. 

I Punters, after winning, may paroli, iSic., 
and pursue their luck up to a soiiante, as at 
faro; hut as no livreis are used at rouge et 
noir, they cannot make their paix or ponl. 

At this game a banker cannot reliise any 
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ttifikf not eicoeading hid fund ; which the pun- ninjr the pin ihrouglithe mid<i.v nuo. 
i-'r declared, by aayin^r je va la banque, \a la bankers give up iheprolit of le refait dtirK4f 
baiiuue, or va banqiie, t am at the banque.— the first deal. r • u • 

liatikers generally furnish punters with slips The odds against le refait being deals, are 
of card paper, ruled in ooluinns, each marked reckoned sixty-three to one, but bankers ex* 
N. or li. at the top on ^ich accounts are peot it twice in three deals, and there are ge- 
kopt by pricking with a pin, and when on neral I y from twenty-nine to Ihirly-lwo ooujis 
rtji’ait happens, the same is denoted by run- in each deal . — Hoyle 

Roughrideii, s. One that breaks horses for riding. 

Rotj«iNCf, s. The action of a hawk when she shakes herself. 

Row, V, To impel by oars. To use the oar. 

Rowel, s. The points of a spui; turning on an axis ; a seton, a roll of hair 
or silk put into a wound to hinder it from healing, and provoke a dis- 
charge. 

Rowels are seldom so convenient or so nse- piece of leather, with a hole in the middle, 
fill OM setoim. They are formed by making an | wrapped in low and smeared with digestiio 
ii.eision in the skin, where it is rather loose, ointment, i.s to he introduced. The orifice in 
as in the chest, about an inch in length. This j the skin is tlien lo bo plugged up with low, 
being done, the finger is to be iiitruduced, or and kept there until suppuration takes place, 
an instrument called a cornet, that is, the ' that is four or five. dn> s. The tow is then lo 
crooked end of a small horn made fur the be taken out, when a great deal of matter will 
purpose, and the skin separated from the parts flow from tlie oriiice Thq|||w«l is afiernards 
underiieatii all around for the space of about to be moved daily and k.ep^leau.~ 
an incli. Into the cavity thus made a round! 

Rowel, v. To pierce titrough the skin, and keep the wound open hy a 
rowel. 

Rowe It, s. One that manages an oar. 

Rim?, 1 ). To clean or smooth anything by passing something over it ; to 
scour, to wipe ; to move one body upon another ; to remove by friction ‘ 
to touch hard ; to rub down, to clean .or curry a horse. 

Rubbeu, 9, One that rubs ; the instrument with which otie rubs ; a coarso 
61e ; a name, a contest ; two games out of three. 

Run, 9, A tish. 


The body of the rud is broader than the 
carp, more like that of the bream, but much 
ibickrr ; the head is small, the palate and 
teeth like the carp, on (he covers of the gills 
are spots of a blood colour ; the irides are 
yellow, varying in some almost to redness ; 
the nostrils large, and by some said to be 
double on each side ; the back is arched, 
sloping off suddenly at the two extremities ; 
the scales are very large, like the oarp ; the 
side line is slightly iiiourvated ; the back is 
of an olive ; the sides and belly are of a gold 
colour, with certain red marks ; the ventral, 
anal fins, and the toil (which is forked), are 
generally of a deep red, and tlie dorsal fin is 
darker than the rest ; the usual length of this 
fish is from ten to sixteen inches. It lives on 
insects and grass, and is preyed on by the vora- 
cious fish and the anceres. In rivers the 
TudU haunts are in deepisb gentle streams 
and deep still water, where the bottom is a 
kind of slimy mud sand, or fine gravel, 
also among weeds. 

They are always in season, except at the 
time of spawning, which is in April, when 
the male fish h tve small white spots about 
their beads, and the soales of both sexes teci 


more rough; they swim in shoals, casting 
their spawn upon and among the aqumie 
plants, to the number, auuunling to the Ele- 
ments of Natural History, of91,000 ova. 

Their flesh is exceedingly wholesome, and 
holds a distinguished rank for its fine flavour , 
but they are very scarce. 

5ir. Pennant believes the shallow of the 
Cam, wbicb grows to the length of thirteen 
inches, and spawns in April, to be no other 
fish than the rud. 

The angler will find the rud worth his at- 
tention; the tackle must itrong but fine, 
with a^ quill float, and a hook proportioned lo 
the bait ; the same groiind-bait is to l>e used 
as for oarp and chub, fishing about the sarao 
depths as for the latter, except on fbe groon^t 
for they feed naturally near (he surfoce ; they 
will in this way take red worms, gen()eft 
wasp-maggots, candis, and red-uaste. Some 
Qse aground-bait of boiled mail, and prefer 
a small red worm to any other bait. In fish- 
ing among weeds, have neither float nor shot 
and let the worm, or other bait, sink a lift le 
nuder water ; at top they are taken elti.er 
with natural or artificial flies, by woippii.g 
with u long, and dibblng or bobbing wiui a 
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slliir4 tiue. In warm, brigb^ weather, the rad ^ies hard, and reaM,V> time in laiidinjj;. arid 
wii« ijite early and late; when coulisli, the la so tenacious oi lir»», as to retain it after 
fo;« and afternoons ; and in winter, the mid- being taken out of the water a cuiiaiderable 
die of the day ; when liuoked, this fish strug- time.— 

Ruby, a. Of a red colour. 

Ruddock, s. A kind of bird. 

Ruddy, a. Approacbiiig to redness, pali‘ red : yellow. 

Ruff, <?, A puckered linen ornament formerly worn about the neck; a 
bird. 



The mtkle of this curious species is called not acquire the ornament of his aeok till the 
the ruff, and the female the reeve : they dif- second season, and. before that time, is not 
fkr materially in their exterior appearance ; easily distinguished from the female, except 
and also, what is remarkable in wild birds, it by being larger. After moulting, at the end 
very rarely happens that two ruffs are alike of June, he loses his rulV and the red tuber, 
in the colours of their plumage. The singular, cles on his face, and from that time until tlni 
wide-spreading, variegated tuft of feathers spring of the year, he again, in the plumage, 
which, in the breeding season, grows out of looks like his mate. 

their necks, is different in all. The tuft, or These birds leave Great Britain in the win- 
ruff, a portion of which stands np like ears ter, and are then supposed to associate with 
behind each eye, is in some black, in others others of the tringa genus, among which they 
black and 3eliuw, and in others again white, are no longer recognised as the ruff and reeve, 
rust colour, or barred with glossy violet, black In the spring, ns soon as they arrive again in 
and white. They are, however, more nearly England, and take up their abode in llie fens 
alike in other respects : they measure about a where they were bred, each of the males (of 
foot in length, and two in breadth, and when which there appears to be a much greater 
first taken weigh about seven ounces and a number than of females) immediately fixe.s 
half I the female seldom exceeds four. Tne upon a particular dry and grassy spot in the 
bill IS more than an inch long, black at the marsh, about which he runs ronndand ronml. 
Up. ajid reddish yellow towards the base ; the until it is trodden bare ; to this spot, it sp- 
irioes are hazel : the whole face is covered pears, he wishes to invite the female, and 
with reddish tubercles, or pimples ; the wing waits la expectation of her taking a joint pos- 
coveris arc brownish ash colour ; the upper sessioWy and becoming nn inmate. As 
parts and the breast are generally marked as a Nioijrle female arrives, and is heard or o|>- 
with transverse bars, and i be scapulars with senedi oy the males, her feeble cry teens 
rouodish^sbaped glossy black spots, on a rusty as if it roused ihein all to war, for they ir. 
coloured ground ; quills dusky ; belly, vent, siantly begin to fight, and their combats a 9 
and tail coverts white ; the tail is brown ; the described as being both desperate and of lon^ 
fouv tiiiddle feaibers of it are barred witb continuance : at the end of the battle she h 9 m 
black • (he legs are yellow. The male does comes tbe prize of .ue victor. It is at tbd 
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time of these battles that they are caught in 
the greatest numbers iu the nets of the fow. 
lers, who watch for that opportunity : they 
are also, at other limes, caught by clap, or 
day-nets, and are drawn together by iiieanK 
of n stulfed reeve, or what is called a stale 
bird, which is placed in some suitable spot 
for that purpose. 

The rulf is highly esteemed as a most de- 
licious dish, and is sought after with great 
eagerness by the fowlers, who live by catch- 
ing them and oiher fen birds for the markets 
of the metropolis, &rc. Before thev are of- 
fered for sale, they are commonly put up to 
feed for about a fortnight, and during that 
time fed with boiled wheat, and bread and 
milk mixed with heinpseed, to which sugar 
is sometimes added : by this inoae of treat- 
ment they become very fat, and are often 
sold as high as two shillings and sixpence 
each. They are oooked ia the same manner 
as the woodcock. 

The female, in the beginning of May, makes 
b«r nest in a dry tuft of grass iu the fens, 
and la^s four white eggs, marked with rusty 
spots. 

These birds arc common in tlie summer 
season in the fens of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Russia, and arc also found in other more 
uorthern regions, even as far as Iceland. 

The ttade of catching rulfs is confined to a 
very few persons. They live in obscure 
places on the verge of the fens, and are found 
out with didiculty ; for few, if any birds, are 
ever bought, hut by those who make a trade 
of iatting Iheiii for the table ; and they sedu- 
loiisly conceal the abode of the fowlers ; so 
much so, that by no art could we obtain from 
any of them where they resided ; and in order 
10 deceive us, after evading our entreaties, 
ihe^ gave us instructions that led us quite a 
contrary direction. The reason of alt this 
was ohvlo is ; for after much labour and search { 
ill the n.oil obscure places, (for neither the 
innkeepers, nor other inhabitants of thiitowns, 
could give any intormalion, and many did not 
kii iw such a bird was peculiar to their fens,) 
we found nut a very civil and inteliigeut 
fowler, who resided close to Spalding, at Fen- 
gnte, hy name William Burton (we feel a 
plea are in recording his name, not only from 
his obliging nature, but loi the use of others 
in si.iiilnr pursuits) ; and, strange to say, that 
alt hough this man had constantly sold rufls 
to oir. J*owns, a noted feeder, hereafter more 
panicularijf noticed, as also to another feeder 
at Cowhil, bv the name of Weeks, neither 
of those persons could be induced to inform 
us even of the name of this fowler. The rea- 
son. however, was evident, and iostly re- 
marked by Burton, for he obtained no more 
than ten shillings per dozen, whereas Weeks 
demanded thirty shillings for the like number 
be had the tame day bought of Burton. The 
season was far advanced, and we were obliged 
to buy some at that price of Weeks, for Bur. 
ton could AOb then oateb ui m man/ is we 
requirad.^^ ' 


j At this time we were shown into a room 
where there were about seven aozen males 
and s dozen females, and of the former there 
were not two alike. This intrusion to oliuose 
our birds, drove them from their stands, and 
coinpeiliiig some to trespass upon the pre- 
mises of others, produced niafiy battles. 

By this feeder we learned, that two guinea! 
a dozen were now the price ibr fattened ruiVs ; 
and he never remembered the price under 
thirty shillings, when lit for table. 

Mr. Towns, the noted feeder at Spalding 
assured us his family had been a hundifd 
years in the trade, and boasted thev had 
served George the Second, and many noble 
families in the kingdom, lie undertook, at 
the desire of the late Marquess of Townsend, 
when that nohleinnn was Lord l/ieutenant of 
Ireland, to take some ruifs to that country, 
and actually set off with twenty-seven dozen 
from Lincolnshire ; left seven dozen at tho 
Duke of Devonshire’s, at Ciialswortli ; con- 
tinued his route aoross the kiiigdoin. lo Hol;y- 
head ; and delivered sevenjieen dozen alive io 
Ireland; having lost only three dozen in sc 
long a journey, confined and greatly crowded 
as they were in baskeis, which were carried 
upon two horses. * 

The manner of taking these birds is some- 
what different in the two seasons ; in the 
spring, the ruff hills, as it is termed ; ttiat is, 
they assemble upon a rising spot of ground, 
contiguous to where the reeves propose to 
deposit their eggs ; there they take their 
stand, at a small distance from each other, 
and contend for the females ; tho nature of 
polygamous birds. This hill, or place of 
resort for love and battle, is souglit^or by 
the fowler, who, from habit, discovers it by 
the birds having trodden the turf somewhat 
bare, though not in a circle as usuallydesoriH* 
ed. . 

When a bill biH been discovered, the fow- 
ler repairs to the spot before the break of 
day, spreads his net, places his decoy birds, 
and takes his stand at the distance of about 
one hundred and forty yards, or more, accord- 
ing to the shyness of the birds. 

The net is what is termed a single olap. 
net, about seventeen feet in length, and six 
wide, with a pole at each end ; ibis, by means 
of uprights fixed in the ground, and each fur- 
nished with a pulley, is easily pulled over the 
birds within reach, and rarely fails taking alt 
within its grasp; but in order lo give the 
pull the greater velocity, the net is, (if cir- 
cumstances will permit) placed so as to fold 
over with the wind : however there are some 
fowlers, who prefer pulling it against the 
wiud for plovers. As the rufls feed chief! v 
by night, toey repair to their frequented hill 
at the dawn of day, neatly all at the same 
time, and the fowler makes his first pull ao- 
cording to circumstances, takes out his birds, 
and prepares for the stragglers who traverse 
the fens, and who have no adopted hill ; these 
are caught singly, being euticed by the alttf- 
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Burton, who was before mentioned, never 
Hied anjrlbini^ but stutled itkins, executed in a 
very rude manner; hui xoine fowlers keep 
the first ruIVs they paicli for decoy birds ; 
these have a strin)r of about two feet long 
lied above the knee, and fastened down to 
the ground. The stuHed skins are soriiftimes 
so managed as to be moveable by ineuiis of a | 
lung suing, so that a jerk represents a jump, : 
(a mol ton very common amongst riifls, who at I 
the sight of a wanderer flying by, will leap or ] 
flirt a yard oil* the ground,) by that incuns 
inducing those on the wing to come and alight 
by him. 

The stufled birds are prepared by filling 
the skin with n wliisp of straw tied together, 
the legs having been first cut ofl*, and the skin 
afterwards sewed along the breast and belly, 
but with no great attention to cover the stiaw 
beneath : into this straw a stick is thrust, to 
fix it into the ground, and a peg is also thrust 
through the top of tlm head, and down the 
neck into the stulliiig or straw body, and the 
wings are closed by the same process. Rough 
as this preparation is, and as unlike a living 
bird as skin and feathers can be made, it 
answers all the purpose. 

W hen the reevifs begin to lay, both these 
and the rnfls are least sliv, and so easily 
caught, that a fowler assured us be could with 
certainty take every bird on the IVn in the 
season. The females continue this buldnesM, 
and their temerity increases as they become 
broody ; on the contrary, we found the males j 
at that time could not be approached within 
the distance of musket shot, and consequently 
were far beyond the reach of small shot. 

Wei^were astonished to ob.serve the property 
that these fowlers have acquired, of distiii- 
giiishing Sf» small uii object as a riitl' at such 
an immense distance, wiiicli amongst a iiuni* 
her of tufts or tumjis, oould not by us be 
distingiiisiied from one of fliose inequalities ; 
but llicir eyes hud been in lung practice of 
looking fur the one object. 

The Hulumnal catching is, usually about 
Michaelmas, at wliicli time few old males are 
taken, Iruiii wliicb an opinion has been formed 
that ihev inigrute before the females and 
young. It is, however, more probable, that 
the few which are left ufier the spring fowl, 
ing, like other polygamous birds, keep in 
parties separate from llie female and fier brood 
till the return of spring. That some old ruffs 
are occnsiunttlly taken in tbe auiunuial fnwl- 
ing we have the asseiliun of experienced 
fu >vlers, but we must admit that iit hers tie. 

Kuffe^ s. a iish. 

The rufle somewhat resembles a perch, 
though tbe form is more slender, and the 
Jedgih rarely exceeds six inches; the teeth 
are very small, and disnosed in rows ; it is 
marked on the jaws w nu a double course of 
half circles ; the upper part of the eye is of a 
dark. brown; tbe lower part soinewliat yel- 
Jow, and the {^lobe of it black : the first ravs 
of the dorsal tin ( which is spotted with blacit) 


olare none are taken nt that season. It must, 
however, he recollected, that in the auiumu 
! the characteristic long feathers have been dis- 
charged, and consequently young and old 
males have equally their plain dress ; but the 
person who assured us that old birds were 
sometiine.s t.ikeu at that season, declared it 
was easy to distinguish them from the young 
of that summer. 

It dees not appear to be the opinion of 
fowlers, that the males arc more than one 
on arriving at maturity, because llie rulfs 
taken in the spring, deititute of tbe cliarac. 
leristio long feaihers, wliicli constitute their 
principal di'*tinctioii, are comparatively few to 
those posse^sing the rufl‘: the opinion, there, 
fore, that those ruflless males are birds of a 
very late biood of the preceding season, is a 
reasonable conjecture. 

The long feathers on the neck and sides of 
. the bead, in the male, that constitute tbe rulV 
I and auricles, are of short duration, for they 
' are scarcely completed in the nionlii of May, 
and begin to fall the latter end of June. Tli 
change of these singular parts is accompanied 
by a complete change of plumage ; tbe siren, 
ger colours, such as purple, uliestnut, and 
some others, vanish at tbe same time, so that 
in their winter dress they biM-ome more gene- 
rally alike from being less vaiitd in plumage ; 
but we ob.se rved that those wI.km bud the 
ruil’more or less while, retained ti.ul colour 
about the neck after the summer ur autumnal 
moulting was eilecUd. 

The temales, or reeves, begin laying their 
eggs tbe first or second week in May ; and we 
have found tbeir nests with young as early as 
the third of June. By this time the males 
cease to bill. 

The nest is usually formed upon a tump in 
the most swampy places, surrounded by coarse 
grass, of which it is also formed. 

The eggs are (as usual with its congeners) 
four in number ; these are so nearly similar 
in colour to those of the snipe and redshank, 
both of which breed in the same wet places, 
and make similar nests, that some experience 
is required to discrimiimte them ; they are, 
however, superior in size to the former, and 
are known from the latter by the ground be. 
ing of' a greenish hue instead of rufous white ; 
but individuals assimilate so nearly to each 
other as not to be distinguished, especially 
as the dusky and brown spots and blotcbei 
Hre similar. The weight of the eggs is from 
I five drachms twenty. tive grains, to five 
drachms fifty grains. — Montagu, 


are like those of the perch, strong, sharp, and 
spiny ; the others soft ; the body is covered 
with rough compact scales ; the back and sides 
are of a dirty green ; the last, as well as il e 
belly, inclining to yollow, but both spotted, 
with the tail marked with transverse bars of 
hfaok. Their principal spawiiiog.time is the 
beginning of April, but some are said to spawn 
again hi October ; and, in tbe Element* 
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Nataral IIi.sior\,arc said (o deposit 75,000 
^va. To tlie >ouiig angler the rulVe fields 
\ood sport ; they associate in great numbers ; 
their haunts are in recluse places, where the 
water is deep, and runs quietly, with a loamy 
or muddy bottom, and also in still water ; the 
tackle should be fine, the hook No, 7, and a 
quill float ; the bait (a small, well scoured 
red-worin) must just run on the ground, and 
either throw in some clay-balls, with worms, 
as dirooted in pt>rch Hahing, nr if the water he 
clear, use common mud-balls to colour it; 
three rods may be easily inaiiaged, the baits 


muching the bottom; when there is a 
strike directly, for they gorge so hastily, that 
the disgorger, or a knife, must frequently he 
used to get out the hook ; h^ thus angling 
for them, six or eight dozen are often caught 
at a standing. Either in the spring or sum. 
liter, with a brisk, warm wind, they will bite 
all day ; and will sometimes in cold weather 
take the bait very freely. The ruffe, foi the 
delicacy and richness of its flavour, ns wellbs 
for its being considered very nourishing, is 
more admired than the peroh. They are to 
be dressed in tbe same inanner.-^-Dnnte/* 


RtFFiNG, ft. When the hawk strikes without trussing its prey. 

Hum, s . a kind of spirit distilled from molasses. 

UuMiGATii, lb To chew over agaiu ; to muse on, to meditate over and 
over again. 

RunnkH) .V. One that runs, a racer ; a messenger ; a shooting sprig ; otie 
of the stones of a mill ; a bird. 

Runt, .v. Any small animal below the natural growth ofthe kind ; a pigeon. 

UiPTURK., .9. The act of breaking, state of being broken; protcmutiiral 
eruption of the gut, 

Russkt, a. Reddibhly brown ; Newton seems to use it for grey ; riisiic. 

Russian Ooc; (Cauls Russianus)^ 



This dog is of a large aize, being consider - 1 and intelligent oonntenanoe, and possesses all 
ably superior, in point of strength, to the those qualities for which the Newfoundland 
Newfoundland dog. He was originally nro- dog is famous. In Russia this animal is em. 
duced by a cross between the Newfoundland ployed for watching property, which he de- 
and the Siberian, and has now assumed the fends with ail the assiduity of a mastiff or 
characteristics of a distinct race: his head is Newfoundland dog. He is aometimei also 
large, with moderately long ears, and bis tail used in hunting tbe wolf and wild boar, for 
bent over bis back, like that of most of tbe which be is admirably adapted, from his grea<: 
boreal varieties ; bis bair is very long and strength, and from possessing considerable 
curled, being Iroin seven to nine inches in swiftness. His feet are semi-webbed, and he 
length ; and in colour be varies from white swims with great ease, and is aceordinglv 
with hbick patches, to pure white, and some- often used io shooting aquatic birds, whieb fce 
\i.uvH 11 ciiiirely black. He has an expressive fetobes out ofthe water whan ktUad* 
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Tb« dogt ot Russia arc not so onarrclsonie fight : and I am iiifonned bj a gentleman who 
amongst tnemaelves as the Britisb, probably resided twelve years in that counlrv, that he 
owing to their never being enoonraged to never heard of a dog fight there. * 

Rust, The red incrustation of iron; the tarnished or corroded surface 
of 9,ny metal. 

Rust, u. To gather rust ; to have the surface tarnished or corroded. 

Three otmces of black lead, half a pound cleaning. Those who are aeqnainted with the 
of hog’s lard, one quarterof an ounce ot cam* localities of that ooiintrv know that turf isof 
plinr, boiled upon a slow fire ; the gun-bar* trifling value. No limit is consequently 
ei > to be ruhhed with this, and, after three placeo upon its consiintpiion; it is calooiated 
da s, wiped olF with a linen cloth : twioe in a only by the stack or the hoat-fnll, and hence 
will keep olT the rust, which the salt- more fuel was wasted in my lodge, than 
is sure to be continually bringing out would supply three moderate houses. Yet 
in (I: ‘ so penetrating is the damp from the ocean 

rotcct guns from rust in the humid breeze, that the house-arms rusted above the 
riiiimiu 1 have been latterly accustomed to, 1 fire-places, and the pistohs I kept u{>on my 
rutiiui iioihiiig answer well hut strong mercu- table would spot if not frequently examined, 
tii.ent. On the Western coast, oil, no ann drv-rubhed with a flannel cloth. — Haas* 
nifttltc hi)W ^rood in quality, is useless, but for ker — Wild Sports, 

Rrr, s. Copulation of deer; the track of a cart-wheel. 

Rye, s, a coarse kind of bread corn. 

Rykorass, s, a kind of strong grass. 


S 



S SALMON. 

ACCADE, s. obs. A violent check the rider gives his horse bj drawing 
both the reins suddenly. 

Sack, s, A bag, a pouch, commonly a large bag; the measure of three 
bushels; m.kind of sweet wine now brought chiefly from the Canaries 
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Sai)!)m:, 5. 'The seat which is put upon the horse for tho nccoumiodatioa 
of the rider. Saddlk, v. To cover with a saddle; to fix the sadd'e on. 
Sadolkgai.l, s. An injury on tlie horse’s back, arising from a defective 
or ill-filled saddle. 

Saddle or liarneas galls may be considered larged, or the siniia laid open, if iherc is anv. 
as bruises, and when it cun he done slmuld It must tiie n be dressed with digestive oini' 
be poulticed, until the swelling has been dis- ment, and when it has been reduced to the 
persed, or lias suppurated. If the matter has state of a deaf open sore, the cure ntay*bu 
not sudicierit vent, the opening may be en- linished by the astringent paste. — White. 

Saddlkbacked, a. Morses saddlebacked have their backs low, and a 
raised head and neck. 

Saddli r, s. One whose trade is to make saddles. 

Safety -Tuiggkii, s. 

Safety-triggers have been introduced to | one by Goulding, and another by^Moore, are 
obviate, if possible, the f;«tal aroidents which ‘ among the most iif)\el, and proir-ibly the 
have arisen from accidental discharges. Many most etfective. IVople must, however, be 
plans have been devised to effect this most miserably nervous, to render safety -triggerr 
desirable object. Among the most ingenious, necessary. 

Saffron, a. Yellow, having the colour of safiVon. 

Sagacious, a. Quick of scent; quick of thought; acute. 

Sagittal, a. Belonging to an arrow. 

Sakkuet, s. The male of a sakerhav.k. 

Sali.n'E,^. Consisting of salt. • 

Saliva, s. Every thing that is spit up ; but it more strictly signifies that 
juice which is separated by the glands called salival. 

Salivate, v. To purge by the salival glands. 

Dogs, when fully salivated, lose their teeth one, while, on the contrary, I hare been 
very early, and their breath continues offen* called to a pointer fatally poisoned by ten 
sive through life. The whole of the feline grains. It forms however, a useful auxiliary 
tribe are also easily affected by mercury, I to purgatives, in doses of three or four grains ; 
was requested to inspect the very large lion and as it not unfrequeiitly acts on the stomach, 
that so long graced ridcock’s menagerie. It so it may be used with advantage as an erne- 
may.be remembered by many, that this noble tic in some cases, particularly in conjunction 
animal's tongue constantly hung without his with tartarised antimony (tartar emetic), 
mouth ; which arose from his having been When, therefore, a purgative is brought up 
injudiciously salivated, many years before, again, in which calomel was a component 
by a mercurial preparation applied by the part, it may be suspected to arise from this 
keaper for the cure of mange. The submu- source, and, if it is necessary to repeat the 
riate of mercury (calomel) is, likewise, very purge, the mercurial should be omitted. — 
irregular in its action on dogs ; 1 have seen Blame, 
eight grains fail to open the bowels of a small 

Salmon, a. The king of fresh water fish. 

^ At the latter end of the year, and some in gristle at the jaw) ; for, after spawning, they 
November, salmon begin to press up the become very poor and lean, and then are 
rivers as far as they can reach, in order to called kipper. At their first entrance into 
spawn ; when that period approaches, and the fresh water, salmon are observed to have 
they haveaccommodated themselves with a fit abundance of insects adbering to them, 
place, nature supplies the male with a bony especially above the gills : these animals 
excrescence, growing out of the end of the denote the fish to be in high season, and die 
lower jaw, to the length of half an inch or and drop oft' soon after the salmon's leaving 
more : this, it is said, aids him in the re- the sea. 

movalof the gravel, but both male and female The spawn lies buried until spring, and. 
assist in forming a proper receptacle for the without any other care, is nourished and 
spawn, in the sand or gravel, about eighteen brought to perfection, if not disturbed by 
inches deep. In this the ova and milt are violent floods, or by depredations from other 
deimsited, and carefully covered by the fish, of which the eel, roach, dace, and grav- 
parent fisli, wbo afterwards hasten to cleanse ling, are dangerous neighbours. About the 
and recove; l&cuiselves (the male loses the latter end of March, the spawn begins to ex- 
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dude the young, which gradually increase to 
four or five inches in length, and are then 
termed smelts, or smouts ; about the begin- 
Biug of May the river seems to be alive, and 
there is no framing an idea of the numbers 
without seeing them. A seasonable flood, ! 
however, hurries them to the sea, very few I 
being left in the river. About the middle of | 
June the earliest fry commence their return 
from the sea into the river (at that period 
from twelve to sixteen inches long), and pro- 
gressively augnttMit in number and size, un- 
til about the end of July, which is, at Ber- 
wick, the height of the grilse time (the name 
there given to the fish of that age). Early 
in August they lessen in number, but advance 
in bif^ness, some being from six to as high 
as nine pound’s weight. This increase 
appears surprisingly quick ; yet a gentleman 
of Warrington has given an instance of still 
more rapid growth : a kipper salmon, weigh- 
ing seven pounds three quarters, taken on 
the 7th of February, w'as marked with scissors 
on the back fin and tail, and turned into the 
river ; he was again taken on the I7th of the 
following March, and then weighed seven- 
teen pounds and a half. In this case the 
remark of Walton seems to have been more 
than verified, “ thAt the samlet becomes a 
salmon in us short a time us a gosling becomes 
a goose.” % ♦ » 

The salmon in liough Erne increases iu 
size wonderfully, and young ones, which were 
caught aud marked when going into the lake 
have been caught on their return, and found 
so large, that they must have increased at 
the rate of one pound per week. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The migratory habits of the salmon, and 
the instinct with which it periodically revisits 
its native river, are curious circumstances in 
the iiaCurul history of this fish. As the swal- ' 
low returns annmdly to its nest, as certainly ' 
the salmon repairs to the same spot in which 
to deposit its ova. Many interesting expe- 
riments have established this fact. M. J)e 
Lande fastened a copper ring round a salmon’s 
tail, and found that for three successive 
seasons it returned to the same place. l)i*. 
Bloch states, that gold and silver rings have 
been attached by eastern princes to salmon, 
to prove that a communication existed 
betw'eeii the Persian Gulf and the Caspian 
and I*jorthern Seas, and that the experiment 
succeeded. Shaw, in his Zoology, mentions 
that a salmon of seven pounds and three 
quarters was marked witJx scissors on the 
. back fin and tail, and turned out on the 7th 
of February, and that it was retaken in March 
of the succeeding year, and loum. to have 


may be inferred from a fact agreed upon by 
naturalists, that during the period of spawn* 
ing the fish neglects feeding. In this pecu- 
liar habit tlie salmon is not, however, singu- 
lar ; animals of the Phocse tribe, in breeding- 
time, exercise a similar ab.stinance. On open- 
ing a salmon, at any season, no food will be 
discovered, and the contents of the stomach 
will be confined to a small quantity of yel- 
lowish fluid and ta]»C' worms, which are 
generated there. Sir Humphrey Davy 
believes that occasionally food may be found. 
1 have seen thousands opened preparatory 
to being salted, and 1 never observed any- 
thing but this fluid and tape-worms. Another 
circumstance may be stated as a curious 
proof of health, a.s well as of the period of 
time the salmon has been resident in a river. 
Wlien the fish leaves the sea, and of course 
is iu its best condition, insects (the Lernea 
SalmoncGe of Ijinme) will be perceived firmly 
adhering to the skin. Immediately on enter- 
ing the fresh water, these insects begin to 
detach tliemselves from the salmon, and after 
a short lime they gradually drop off and dis- 
appear. * ♦ ♦ 

Ireland (particularly the north) abounds 
with salmon ; the most considerable fishery 
is at Crarrna, on the river Ban, near Cole- 
raine. (Some account of this fishery is 
mentioned in the list of flic rivers, &c. of 
this country ) The nets UM.d are eighteen 
score, or three hundred and sixty yards long, 
and arc continually drawing, night and day, 
the whole season (nearly four months), two 
sets of sixteen men alternately relieving one 
another. The best drawing is when the tide 
is coming in. 

The sidmoii are cured by being first split, 
and rubbed with fine salt : and, after laying 
in pickle, in great tubs or reservoirs, are 
packed up with layers of coarse brown Span- 
ish salt, in casks, six of which make a ton. 
These are exported to Leghorn and Venice. 

Immediately near to Katrineberg, a 
hamlet called Dejc Forsa, there is a valuable 
fishery for salmon, ten or twelve thousand 
of these fish being taken there annually* 
They are, however, of a small size, the 
largest of them rarely exceeding twenty 
pounds in weight ; one with another, indeed, 
they probably do not average more than six 
or seven pounds a piece. 

These salmon are bred in the VVenern lake, 
but in consequence of the considerable 
cataracts at Di je, they never have access to 
I the sea; from this cause, they are said to be 
inferior, in point of llavour, to those found 
I in most other rivers. 
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. . 5,800 

1827 . . 10,500 


92.0 1 

11,021 average 
♦ ♦ 

In the river BeaiiUe, below the falls, is a ! 
valuable salmon fishery, and in the months 
of July and August many of these come to 
the foot of the falls. When a flood occurs, 
they endeavour to get up the. stream, but as 
the water in which they sA-im is constantly 
agitated and frothy, on account of the height | 
from which it descends, they cannotsee before 
them, often mistake their direction, and leap 
upon the dry rock. It is a constant practice 
with the peofde in the neighbourhood to lay 
branches of trees along the side of the water, 
to prevent the fish tumbling bark into the 
river. Twenty salmon have by these means 
been frequently taken iu^ morning. The 
last Lord Lovat is said to have performed 
a curious experiment here. He made a fire 
upon the rock, and placed on it a large pot 
of water ; speedily a salmon, making a leap, 
tumbled into the pot where it was soon boiled, , 
and no doubt eaten. This was done that his 
lordship might be enabled to boast in the 
south of the wonders that existed in the 
Highlands, which were then little known, 
and to say that in this country provisions 
abouiuh d so much, that if a tire was made, 
and a pot set to boil on the banks of the 
river, the salmon would of themselves leap 
into the ])ot to be boih d, without requiring 
to be cauglit by a fisherman. * * 

The fifteenth of F^uary, 1806, Harry 
Feiin, a fish -salesman at JBillinsgate, sold an 
uncriinped Severn salmon, weighing nineteen 
pounds, for the immense sum of one guinea 
per pound to Phillips, the fishmonger in Bond 
Street. N. B. It was the only salmon at mar- 
ket. ♦ ♦ ^ 

• T.fi Fontaine gives an anecdote of a gour- 
mand, who having dispatched an entire sal- 
mon, with the exception of the joNvl, was 
taken so ill, that the physic^^n pronounced 
his recovery to be impossible. “ Is it so 
said the dying fish-fanciei — the doctor gave 
a desponding nod — “ Bring me then the re- 
mainder of my salmon.” • * 

Salmon Colour. —TaVe two ounces of an- 
notto, tie it up in a bag, then throw it into 
clean cold water, and squeeze it in the rag 
often, till you melt a quantity of it down; 
pmir off some of this liquor into your dye-pot, 
put in yourblulfand boil it, and if it is pretty 
red, put in some madder, a little at a time, 
and if >ou see it is come to the colour, draw, 
squeeze out t:.e remainder, put it into your 
pot, and sparingly add more madder. By 
using Brazil instead of madder, you will get 
fle>h colour. * * * 

Salmon Fishing . — In salmon fishing you 
must alter your manner of moving the fly. — 
It must not float quietly down the water ; 
you must allow it to sink a little, and then 


pull it back by a gentle jerk, not raising it ' 
out of the water, and then let it sink again 
till it lias been shown in motion, a little be- 
low the surface, in every part of your ca.st. • 

♦ m 

Salmon, often in this season, haunt the 
streams in pairs ; but so far from rhsing 
ain after being pricked, they appear to me 
learn when they have been some time in 
the river, that the artificial fly is not food, 
even without having been touched by the 
hook. In the river at Q^lway, in Ireland, I 
have seen above the bridge some hundreds of 
salmon lying in rapid streams, and from five 
to ten fishermen tempting them with every 
variety of fly, but in vain. After a fish had 
been thrown over a few times, and risen 
, once or twice and refused the fly, he rarely 
ever took any notice of it again in tlmt place. 

. It was generally nearest the tide that fish 
[ were taken, and the place next the sea was 
I the most successful stand, and the most 
' coveted ; and when the water is low and 
clear in this river, the Hal way fishermen 
I resort to the practice of fishing with a naked 
' hook, endeavouring to entangle it in the bo- 
i dies of the fish ; a most unartist-like prac- 
tice, In spriog-fishitvg, 1 have known a hun- 
gry, half-starved salmon rise at the artificial 
fly a second time, after having been very 
slightly touclied with it ; but even this rarely 
happens, and when 1 have seen it the water 
has been coloured. * 

I made several successful casts—' ' A bad 
look out, friend Julius; Hciaven forefend 
that the cook has placed any dependence on 
the angle 1” Again I tried the pool, and, 
like all disappointed fishermen, began to 
prognosticate a change of weather- ” I had 
remarked mares' ails in the sky yesterday 
evening, and there was rain overhead for a 
hundred.” My cousin smiled; when sud- 
denly my nebulous speculations were inter- 
rupted by a deep sluggish roll at the dropper. 
“ Monamondiaoul!” exclaimed Mortien 
Beg, as he caught a momentary glance at the 
broad and fan-like tail, ** he is fifeeen pound 
I weight I” Obedient to the directions of my 
' Mentor, I left the spot the salmon leaped in 
and commenced casting a dozen yards be- 
low it. Gradually I came over him again. 
” A light cast, Frank, and you have him.” 
I tried, and succeeded gallantly. I sent the 
fly across the water with the lightness of the 
thistle's down — at the same niomc'nt the 
breeze eddied up the stream, and curled the 
surface deliciously. A long, dull rulile suc- 
ceeded. Whish, span the wheel : wbisb-h- 
h'h-h, whish-h-h, whish — 1 have him I 
Nothing, my dear George, can be more 
beautiful than the play of a vigorous salrnon. 
'1 he lubberly struggles of a pond flsn arc ex- 
ecrable to him who has felt the exquisite 
pleasure that attends the conquest of the 
monarch of the«tream.” His bold ru.shea 
— his sudden and rapid attempts to liberate 
iiimseif from the fisher's tbrall—the en^^rgy 
with which he throws his silvery body three 
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or four feet above the surface of the water, very hue), and as much as caca of them as 
and the unwearied and incessant opposition will lie upon a sixpence, put into the spirit 
be makes until bis strength is exhausted by lacquer, which must be kept stirring, until 
the angler’s science. All this must be expe- properly mixed : the phial must be warmed 
rienced, to be adequately conceived. In ten as well as the wood, and the mixture gradu- 
minutcs I mastered my beautiful victim ; ally laid on with a camel’s hair brush ; after 
and Mortien Beg gaffed and landed a splen- it is dried, a second and third coat is to be 
did summer hah, which, if the cook’s scales i applied. To make the colour redder, put 
be correct, weighed thirteen pounds an#| double the quantity of dragon’s-blood ; to 
seven ounces. * • ♦ tjjg mottled, get green copperas 

Salmon Aaief .—The Scotch in early times and dissolve in spring water ; dip linen tape 
had most severd prohibitions against the- kill- in the liquid, and while wet twist it round 
ing of the salmon. In the Regiam Majesta- about, and let it remain on the rod eight or 
tern are preserved several laws relating to ten hours in the cool; unbind the tape, 
their fisheries, couched in terms expressive which will be dry, and use the above-men- 
of the simplicity of the times. From Satur* tioned varnish, which will give the desired 
day night until Monday morning they were effect. The varnish also preserves the rings 
obliged to leave a free passage for the fish, and the bindings that fix them to the rod — 
which is called the ** Saterdaye’s sloppe.’^ To fasten a fly rod of the above make pro- 

Alexander I. enacted that the streame perly, a piece of shoemaker’s wax was rub- 
of the water sal be in all parts swa free, that bed upon each splice ; a handle of a knife, 
ane swine of the age of three years, well feed, or any hard thing, was nibbed over them, 
may turn himself within the stream round until they were smooth ; they were then tied 
about, swa that his snowte nor taile sal not neatly together, and were as firm os any part 
tuch the bank of the water." By a law of of the rod. * • jh 

James IV. the third offence was made capi- The following comparison is made by Sir 
tal (before that, the offender had power to Humphi^ Davy, between trout and sal- 
redeem his life). " Slayers of reide fish, or mon: — The salmon is broader, has a tail 
smoltes of salmond, the third time are pu- rather more forked, and teeth in proportion 
nished with death ; and sic -like he quha are rather smallef . The trout, likewise, has 
commands the samine to be done.’’ Salmon larger and rather more black-brown spots on 
were in the reign of Henry VI. thought a the body ; and the head of the trout is a lit- 
present worthy of a crowned head, for in tic larger in proportion. The salmon has 
that reign the Queen of Scotland sent to the fourteen spines in the pectoral bus, ten in 
Duchess of Clarence ten casks of salted sal- each of the ventral, thirteen in the anal, 
mon, which Henry directed to pass duty free, twenty-one in the caudal, and fifteen in the 

Salmon Rod, — The salmon rod is, all but dorsal. The salmon measures thirty- eight 
the top, made of ash, as being the lightest inches and a half i^^ngth, and twenty-one 
wood. The structure of the trout or fly rod inches in girth ; andhis waigbc, as you see, 
has been variously recommended ; the most is twenty-two pounds and a quarter. The 
ancient is, the butt to be made of yellow trout has one spine less in the pectral, and 
deal, seven feet long ; next, a straight ha- two less in the anal fin, and measures thirty 
zel, of about six feet ; and then a delicate inches and a quarter in length, and sixteen 
piece of flue-grained yew. exactly tapered, inches in girth, and his weight is eleven 
and ending in a point of whalebone, both pounds. When opened, the stomach of the 
making about two feet t to colour the stock, salmon contains nothing but a little yellow 
a feather dipped in aquafortis, and rubbed fluid, and, though the salmon is twice as 
into the deal, gives it a cinnamon colour ; largs, it does not exceed much in size that 
for a nut-brown colour, a quartern of spirit of the trout. ^ The stomach of the trout, 
lacquer, half an ounce of gamboge, the like unlike that of the salmon, will be found full 
quantities of gum and sandarach and dra- of food.— -Dan wI—IFi7d Sports — Lhyd — 
gon’s blood (the three last to be powdered Davi/t 

Salmon-fishery, 5. An establishment where salmon are caught. 
Salmon-leap, A place where salmon jump over when migrating. 
Salmon-yrout, 5. A trout that has some resemblance to a salmon. 

The salmon tront is handsome in its form, weight, some ran larger ; they are often t»ken 
is more richly adorned, and is longer, thicker, when angling for salmon or large trout, their 
rounder in proportion than a aalraon ; the haunts being the same. Early in the spring 
soalea are small, beantifully intermixed they enter the rivers, are in prime season 
00 both sides of the lateral line, and also the from the end of April until Jnly, and apawo 
covers of the gills, with spots; the fios are ohieflv in September; but that period varies 
strong, and the tail shorter, but not so roneb in different waters ; the rod should be as for 
forked as the salmon’s ; the flesh is exceed- salomo, the reel line strong, and foot leogth 
ingly rich, and in some countries better es about three yards of fine twisted silk-worm 
teemed than any fish of the salmon kind;, gut, or the strongest single, with the knots 
they are generally from two to six pounds well whipped* — Daniel, 
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Salmon-trout, s. For description, see preceding page* 

Salt, s. Salt is a body whose two essential properties §ecm to be soiU- 
bility in water and a pungent sapor. 

Salt, a. Having the taste of salt, as salt fish ; impregnated with salt 
abounding with salt. 

Salt, u. To season with salt. 

SaltcaTi 8, A contrivance to attach pigeons to their dovecote. 

IThe l»»»t dietetic, or rather, perliapa, medi- , which otherwise they ore much inclinecK The 
einal article necessary to be described, is the | cat was mixed and heaped up lu a dish, a 
saltcat, so called from an^d fancj of hakini^ | piece of board beiiij^ placed upon the summit 
a real cat with spices for the use of pigeons, ‘ to prevent the birds from dunging upon it ; 
which, however, I never observed to eat ani- when become too hard it was occasionally 
mal food. In compliance with this custom, I broken for them. 

caused to be placed in the middle of the pigeon The regular old formula for ibis cat is as 
loft a dish of the following composition folloi^a; gravel or drill saiid, unctuous loam. 
Loam, sand, old mortar, fresh lime, bay. salt, the rubbish of an old wall, or lime, a gallon 
t/ominin, coriander, caraway seed, and allspice, of each— should lime be substituted mr rub- 
moistened into a consistence with urine. The bish, a less quantity of the former will suilice 
pigeoiiS were constantly pecking at this, and — one pound of cummin seed, one handful of 
weie in a constant state of good health ; bow bay-salt ; mix with stale urine. Inclose this 
much of this may be attributed to the use of in jars, corked or stopped, holes being puncl^ 
the cat I cannot determine j but certainly they ed in the sides, to admit the beaks of the pi- 
are extremely fond of it, and if it have no geons. These may be placed abroad.— Mou- 
other merit, it prevents them from pecking bray, 
the mortar from the root of the house, to{ 

Saltpetre, 5 .*Nitrate of potash. The chief ingredient in the composi- 
tion of gunpowder. 

Saltwater, a. The water of the sea. 

When on the sea, always use linseed oil If the^salt water should have stained your 
far every part of your gun, except the works barrels, you will, I think, find yellow soap 
of the locKS ; because sweet oil bas not body and warm water the best recipe to restore 
enough to repel the effect of the salt water. their colour.— /fauiksr. 

Salve, s. A glutinous matter applied to wounds and hurts, a plaster* 
Samlet, a* A little salmon ; a par. f^ide Par. 

Sanable, a. Curable, susceptive of remedy. 
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Sandblind, a. Having a defect in the eyes, by which small particles 
appear before them. 

Sandcuack, 9. A disease in the horse's hoof. 

Tliiii is an accident that liapp^ns to drjr above the crack often does jjood, and tar oint- 
hrittle IvoofSi and is in fact a hrt'i.king ot frao- j tnent on the crack and adjacent fiorn. OK- 
lure of the horn in the weakest part, that is, | serve, too, that the quarter vOiere the crack 
ut ihe upper part of the inner quarter. A ! is must be rasped away as thin as possible, 
'sandcrack almost always extends to the sen* In this way sandcracks inav always he cured 
sihle parts, and can seldom he cured if the without dilliculty. 'I’hc brittle stale of the 
horse IS kept in work. The first thing; to he hoof, however, must be corrected when ibe 
done is to open the crack with a diawing I horse returns from grass, by paring the soles 
knife, for it generally runs obliquely under ^ rather thin, applying a wide hollow shoe, and 
the liorn, and cut out every hollow part com- keeping the foot stopped, not with cow. dong 
pletel), however far it may extend undei the or clay, as has been advised, hut with the tar 
crust. Every particle of horn that is hollow ointinent ; this will be absorbed ihroiigti the 
or detached from the seiisible parts must be horn, stimulate the secreting vessels, and 
completely cut away ; some tar ointment cause a plentiful effusion of that odorous va- 
hlioiild then be applied, or at first a solution pour which is constantly escaping from the 
of blue vitriol. If there is much lameness bottom of tiie foot. The vessels being thus 
or iofiainmation in the foot, it should hepouU unloaded, the temperature of the foot will he 
li ed for several days or a week, and then the reduced, and the secretion of horn will be at 
horse should be turned to grass without shoes, the same time so increased, that the horse 
or with a bar shoe, for three weeks at least, will soon be able to go with a narrower shoe, 
or until an inch of new hoof appears above ’-^White» 
the crack. A little blister ointment just| 

SANDiiiii-iNG, Touvillei:, <)i CuiiwiLLET, (CharadHus Calidris, Linn ; 
Maubevhe^ Bi ff.) s, A bird. 



This bird weighs almost two ounces, is. lesser coverts, and bastard wings, brown; 
about eight inoiies in length, and fifteen i» | the quills, whic'> extend beyond the tail, am 
breadth from lip to tip. The bill is an inch of the same colour ou the exterior wehs, and 
long, slender, black, and grooved on the sides points, except four of the middle ones, which 
nesrly from the lip to the nostril ; flie brow, are white on the outer webs, forming, wheia 
to (he eyes white ; the rest of the head, pale the wing is closed, a sharp wedge-shaped 
.colour, mottled in hrowii streaks from the spot ; the inner webs brownish ash ; 'the te- 
fureliead to the binder part of the neck, and oondary quills brown, tipped with white ;tbe 
oil each side of the upper part of the brea>t; rump’ and tail coverts are also brown, edged 
back Kcapuiari and greater coverts brownish with dirty white ; the tail feathers brownish 
H.sii edged with dull while, and irregularly asbedgedwiiliaiighteroo1our>-thetwoinid- 
marked with dark brown spots. Tbe pinions, die ones much darker than the rest; the 





The tongue of the sandpiper is slender ; j The ground colour of all the upper parts of 
toes divideil, or very slightly connected at the the plumage is ash, blended with glossy olive 
base by a membrane ; hinder toe v\ eHl< ; their bronze; the coverts, scapulars, lower part 
bills are nearly of the same form as those of of the back, and tail coverts, are edged with 
the preceeding species, but shorter : their dull white, aud most elegantly marked with 
haunts and manner of life are also very transverse dark-coloured narrow, waved 
similar. Latham has enumerated thirty* lines ; the first two (piills are plain brown ; 
seven species and nine varieties of this genus, the next nine are marked on the middle of 
sevciitccn of which are British, exclusive of their inner webs, with white spots *, the 
those which, in this work, are placed among secondaries are also ntarked in the same 
the plovers ; but the history and classihca* manner, on both webs, aud tipped with white, 
tions of this genus are involved in much un* The tail consists of twelve feathers ; the four 
certainty. ^ middle ones are of an olive brown, dark at 

Common Sandpiper. (Trintja hi/pokiicw, the tips ; those next to them, on each side, 
Linn. ; La Guignette, Buff.) — ^This bird are much lighter coloured, mottled with 
weighs about two ounces, and measures dark -brown and tipped with white ; the two 
seven inches and a half in length. ^ The bill . outside ones are edged and tipped in the 
is about an inch long, black at the tip, fading j same manner, but are barred on their webs 
into pale-brown towards the base. The head, | with dark-brown ; legs pale dull-green, faintly 
and hinder part of the neck, are brownish- blushed with red. 

Mh, streaked downwards with dark narrow This elegant little bird breeds in this coun- 
lines : the throat is white, and a streak of the , try, but the species is not numerous ; yet they 
same colour surrounds and is extended over | are frequently seen in pairs during the sum- 
each eye ; the cheeks and auriculars are j roer months ; and are well known by their 
streak^ with brown ; the forepart of the ! clear piping note, by their flight, by jerking 
neck, to the breast, is white, mottled and | op their tails, and by their manner df running 
streaked with spots and lines of a brown j after their insect prey on the pebbly margins 
eolour. pointing downwards; in some the of brooks and rivers. The female makes her 
areast is plain white , belly and vent white. I nest in a hole on the ground near thdr 
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naunts ; her eggs, commonly five in number. > 
are much mottled and marked with dark | 
roots, on a yellowish ground* They leave 
England in the autumn ; but whither they 
go 18 not particularly noticed by Ornitholo- 
gists. Buflbn says they retire far north ; and 
Pennant and Latham, that they are met with 
in Siberia and Karntschatka. and are also not 
uncommon in North America. 

Brown Sandpiper. ( Fvsea.) — Pennant de* 
scribes this bird, which, he says, was bought 
in a London market, and preserved in the 
collection of the late Mr Tunstall, Esq., of 
Wycliffe ; — Size of a jacksnipc ; the bill is 
black ; the head, upper part of the neck, and 
back, are of a pale-brown, spotted with 
black; coverts of the wings dusky, edged 
with dirty wliite ; under side of the neck 
white, streaked with hlnck ; the belly white ; 
tail cinereous : logs black. 

Grestmich Sandpiper. ( GreenovicetmJi . ) — 
Size of the redshanlc ; weight nearly eight 
ounces ; length twelve inches and a half ; bill 
an iuch and a half long, black ; crown of the 
head reddish-brown, streaked with black ; 
nape, cheeks, and neck, ash-colour ; the 
middle of the feathers dusky, down the shaft ; 
lower part of the neck and back, black *, the 
feathers margined on the sides with pale fer- 
ruginous, and some of those of the back at 
the tips also ; chin nearly white ; forepart of 
the neck very pale ash-colour, as far as the 
breast, which is a dusky white ; belly, sides, 
vent, and upper tail-coverts on each side, and 
the whole or the under ones, white ; lesser 
wing'covcrts ash-colour; the greater, the 
same, obscurely margined witli pale ferrugi- 
nous ; greatest tipped with white ; under 
wing coverts pure white ; prime quills dusky, 
the shafts more or less white ; secondaries 
and scapulars nearly the colour of the back ; 
the secondaries and primaries very little dif- 
fering in length ; tiie lower part of the back, 
rump, and middle of the toil coverts, ash- 
colour; tail a little rounded at the end, 
brownish ash -colour, somewhat mottled with 
brownish near the tips, and fringed near to 
end with pale ferruginous ; legs dusky 
olive green, I are an inch above the knee ; 
the o iter and middle toe connected at theba.se. 

Black Sandpiper. (Tringa cinerea.J— Size 
of a thrush ; the beak short, blunt at the 
point, and dusky ; nostrils black ; the irides 
yellow : the head small, and flattened at the 
top; the colour white, most elegantly spotted 
with grey; the neck, shoulders, and back, 
mottled in the same manner, but darker, 
being tinged with brown ; in some lights 
these parts appeared of a perfect black, and 
glossy ; the wings were long ; the quill fea- 
tbeis black, crossed near the base with a 
white line; the throat, breast, and belly 
white, with faint brown and black spots of a 
lougish foepQ, irregularly disposed, but on 
the belly Become larger aidl more round ; 
the tail short, entirely white, except the two 
mid^e feathers, which are black ; legs long 
and alender, and of a reddish brown colour. 


W Spotted Sandpiper, ^'ringa mjcnta/tQ, 
Liwn. ; La Grieve d* Eau^ Buvk.) — T his 
bird measures about eight inches in length ; 
the bill is black at the tip, and fades into a 
reddish colour towards the base ; a white 
streak is extended over each eye, and a 
brownish patch between them and the bill ; 
the whole uppe^r part of tiie plumage is of a 
glossy lightish brown, with green rejections ; 
the head and neck are marked with longish 
small »dark spots ; on the back, scapulars, 
and wing coverts, the spots are larger, and 
of a triangular shape ; the rump is plain ; 
the greater quills are dusky; secondaries 
tipped with white, as are also the greater and 
lesser coverts, which form two white oblique 
lines across the extended wings ; the two 
middle feathers of the tail are greenish 
brown ; the side ones white, crossed with 
dusky lines ; the breast, belly, and vent, are 
white, but in the female spotted with brov\n ; 
legs of a dirty flesh colour. This species is 
not common in England. 

Red-legged Sandpiper, (Tringa erythro-. 

This bird measures from the tip of 
the beak to the end of the tail ten inches ; 
the bill is an inch and three-eighths long, 
black at the tip, and reddish towards the base ; 
the crown of the head is spotted with dark 
brown, disposed in streaks, and edged with 
pale brown and grey ; a darkish patch covers 
the space between the corners of the mouth 
and eyes ; the chin is white ; the brow and 
cheeks pale brown, prettily freckled-i^. 
small dark spots ; the hinder pai t ot the raK,,' 
is composed of a mixture of pale brown, grey, 
and ashy with a few distinct dusky spots ; 
the forepart and breast are white, clouded 
with a dull cinnamon colour, and sparingly 
and irregularly marked with black spots, re- 
flecting a purple gloss ; the shoulder and 
scapular feathers are black, edged with pale 
rust colour, and have the same glossy rellec- 
tions as those on the breast ; the tertiats are 
nearly the same length as the quills ; the 
ridges of the wings are a brownish ash colour ; 
the coverts, back, and rump, are nearly the 
same, bvit inclining to olive, and the middle 
of each feather is ot a deeper dusky brown ; 
the primary quills are deep olive brown ; the 
exterior webs of the secondaries are aUo of 
that colour, but lighter, edged and tipped 
with white, and the inner webs are mostly 
white towards the base : the tail coverts are 
glossy black, edged with pale rust colour, 
and lipped with white, but in some of them 
a streak of white passes from the middle up- 
wards nearly the whole length The tail 
feathers are lightish brown, except the two 
middle ones, which are barred with spots of 
a darker hue ; the belly and vent are white j 
legs bare above the knees, and red as sealing* 
wax ; claws black. The female is less than 
the male, and her plumage more dingy and 
her plumage more dingy and indistinct ; an 
egg taken out of her previous to stuffing was 
surprisingly large considering her bulk, Mng 
about the size of that of we magpie, of a 
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greenish white colour » spotted and blotohed name Latham describes this birdi which it is 
with brown, of a long shape, and pointed at said migrates from Sweden into England at 
the smaller end. This bird is a constant in- the approach of winter. He makes it a vn» 
habitant of the fens, and is known to sports- riety of the last species, and says it <loes not 
men by its singular notes, which are very differ materially from it. “ 'I'he spots on 
loud and melodious, and are heard even when the back are ferruginous instead of winte: 
the bird is beyond the reach of sight. the shaft of the first quill is while, as in the 

Thedescriptionoftl)i8bird„which, it seems, green sandpiper ; and the secoiidaries liavo 
IS common in tlie fen countries, has been white tips ; the legs are brown." lirmmich 
more particularly attended to, because it has mentions a further variety, wherein thb first 
not been described in any of the popular quill has a black shaft, and the s|’uis on the 
works on ornithology ; at least not so accu- back and wings are less ; and observes, that 
lately as to enable a naturalist to distinguish they differ in age and sex. 
it bv the proper name- Grand Sandpiyrr, (Trinaa Ochtopus, 

)fed Sandpiper t Aberdeen Sandpiper.-— Linn, j Le Becaweaw, om Bui f. ) 

' Triruja Icelundica^ Linn-)— 'Latham de- — This biid measures about ten inches in 
scribes this bird in the following manner : — length, to the end of the toes nearly twelve. 
Length from eight to ten inches ; bill brown, and weighs about three ounces and a half : 
one inch and a half long, and a little bent the bill is black, and an inch and a half long : 
downwards; head, hinder part of the neck, a pale streak extends from it over each eye; 
and beginning of the back, dusky, (marked between which and the corners of the mouth 
with red; forepart of the neck and breast there is a dusky patch. The crown of the head 
einereous, and mixed with rust colour, and and hinder part of the neck are of a dingy 
obscurely spotted with black; lesser wing brownish ash-colour, in some specimens nar- 
coverts cinereous ; quills dusky ; secondaries rowly streaked with white ; the throat white ; 
tipped with white; the two middle tail fen- forepartof the neck mottled or streaked with 
tilers dusky ; the other crinercous ; legs long brown 8i>ota, on a white or pale ash -coloured 
and black. ground. The whole |ipper parts of the plum- 

Ash -coloured Sandpiper. (Tiinga Cimrea, age are of a glossy bronze, or olive brown. 
Linn.) —This bird weiglus between four and elegantly marked on the edge of each feather 
five ounces, and measures ten inches in with small roundish white spots ; the quills 
length, and about niueteen in breadth. The are without spots, and are of a darker brown s 
whole upper parts of the plumage are of a the secondaries and terlials are very long ; 
brownish ash-colour : the head is spotted, the inside of the wings arc dusky, edged 
^ '.irul tiie neck streaked with dusky lines ; the with white grey ; and the nside coverts next 
feaihers of the back, scapulars, and wing the body are curiously barred, from the shaft 
coverls, are elegantly marked or bordered of each feather to their edges, with narrow 
oil their riilges and tips, with two narrow white lines, formed nearly of the shape of 
lines of dull white, and dark brown. Some sides of u triangle. The belly, vent, tail 
specimens have black spots on the breast, coverts, and tail, are white ; the last broadly 
but most eominouly the whole under parts barred with black, the middle feathers hav- 
are pure white ; the tail is cinereous, edged ing four bars, and those next to them ,dc- 
wiili white, and its coverts are barred with creasing in the number of bars towards the 
black ; legs dirty green : toes edged with a outside feathers, which are quite plain : the 
fine narrow scalloped membrane. legs are green. • 

'J'he ash-coloured sandpiper, it is said, This bird is not any where numcrou.s, and 
breeds in the northern parts of both Europe is of a solitary disposition, seldom more than 
and America. Pennant says they appear in a pair being seen together, and that chiefly in 
vast flocks on the shores of Flintshire in the the breeding season- It is a scarce bird in 
winter season; and Latham, that they are England, but is said to be more common 
seen in vast numbers on the Seal Islands, in the northern parts of the globe as far aa 
near Chateau Bay ; and also that they breed Iceland. It is reported that they never fre- 
and remain the whole summer at Hudson’s quent the sea shores, but their places of 
Bay, where they are called by the natives abode are commonly on the margins of the 
Fdsqua pbqua nishisb. lakes in the interior and mountainous parts 

shore Sa$idpiper. {Trinya LittoreOf Link. ; of the country.— Bewick — Lai hum. 

JLe Chevalier Forurs, BuFF.)—Under ^this [ 

Sanguine, a. Red, having the colour of blood; abounding with blood 
more than any other humour. 

Sap, The vital juice of plants, (he juice that circulates in trees and 
herbs. 

Sarcelle, (Clangula Glacialis, Flem.) $, A bird of the duck tribe. 

This species is about the size of a widgeon, ] the middle nnt across the tip. orange ; iridet 
length twenty-two inches, including the long red : (he fore part and sides of the bead are 
fearers of the tail s the bill is black ; down | reddish grey ; on each side of the neck, just 
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below the head, is an oval black spot ; the be an unerring guide. The sides of the bead 
hind part of the head, the throat, and remain* are white, behind cinereous ; the rest of the 
lag part of the neck and breast, white ; back head, the neck, breast, and back, dusky 
and rump black ; sides of the upper tail black ; the lower part of the brea.st and sca- 
covcrta white, the middle black ; the lower pulars chestnut ; belly white ; upper tail 
belly and vent white; the scapulars white, coverts and wings like the male ; legs dusky 
long, and pointed ; the wings chiefly black, reddish brown. The sex is also subject to 
vrith a mixture of cljcstnut ; the four middle some variation ; most commonly, the middle 
tail feathers urn black, the others white ; the tail-feathers are not much longer than the 
two middle ones are narrow, and exceed the rest. It is seldom met with in England, but 
othtM s tin ee inches anti a half ; legs of a dull is frequent in the north of Scotland and the 
red - claws black. Orkneys in winter, where they assetnble in 

Such is the description of the male; but large flocks; it is common in Sweden, Lap- 
in some the black spots are more or less of a land, and Russia, and is said to breed in 
chocolate colour, and the spot on the neck Greeland and at Hudson’s bay, where it 
occupies half of it. The length of the tail makes a nest of grass near the sea, and lays 
also varies. ten or more bluish-white eggs. The down 

Tlie female has been described by some of this bird is said to be as valuable as that 
authors for a different species. The bill, how- of the eider duck. — Mvntayn, 
ever, wiiicb is the same in this sex, seems to 

Savage, a. Wild, uncultivated ; uncivilised, barbarous. 

Savin, s. A plant forineriy used in veterinary and canine diseases. 

Scab, 8. An incrustation formed over a sore by dried matter; the itch or 
inan^e of horses.* 

Scabbed, a. Covered or diseased with scabs; paltry, sorry. 

Scad, s, A kind of fish, probably the same as shad. 

Scale, 8. A balance, a vessel suspended by a beam ag^ainst another ; tho 
small shells or crusts which, lying one over another, make the coats of 
fishes : anything exfoliated ; a thin lamina ; regular gradation ; any- 
thing marked at equal distances. 

Scale, v. To climb as by ladders ; to measure or compare ; to take off a 
thin lamina ; to pare off a surface; to clean fishes. 

Scaled, a. Squamous, having scales like fishes. 

Scallop, 8, A fish with a hollow pectinated shell. 

Scalp, w. To deprive the skull of its integuments. 

Scaly, a, CoTered with scales. 

Scapula, The shoulder blade. 

Scapulars, In ornithology, aro feathers which take their rise from 
the shoulders, and cover the sides of the back. 

Scar, A mark made by hurt or fire, a cicatrix, 

ScAa, u. To mark as with a sore or wound. 

ScARFsKiN, 8, The cuticle ; the epidermis. 

ScARiFiCAi'ioN, 8, liicision of the skin with a lancet, or such like instru*^ 
nieut. 

Scarlet, a. Of the colour of scarlet. 

ScATE,^. A kind of wooden shoe on which people slide; a fish of the 
species of thornback. Scales are exceedingly abundant on the Irish 
coasts: they are a coarse fish, and little valued. 

ScATE, V, To slide on seates. 

ScATiNG,a. The art of sliding. 

Scaup Duck, or Spoonbill Duck {Nyroca marila, Flem.) a. 

The length of this species i^bout twenty- colour bluishdead ; nail black; irides light 
one inches ; weight sometimeB as much as gold-colour ; the head and upper part of the 
tliirtv* live ounces ; the bill is broad, and not nvck blark, glossed with green, and, from 
•9 much compiessed as usual iu this genus ; being well clothed with feathers, appears 
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large; the lower part of tie neck and breast j have seer, the white iu the wing is edged 
black ; hack and srap'dar'^ |).ilc i;icv, un<lu- j «itli vnnx Cvdour : it is also bubjcct to other 


latcd witl»*innunu“rahU; small tiiUisVi r.^c lines 
of black ; the wing coverts tlie same, but 
minutely small ; lower part of the back, 
rnnrip, and vent, black ; the primorcs arc 
dusky, lightish on their inner wchs, except a 
tew next the body, are white tipped with 
black, forming a broad bar of w lute acro.-ss 
l)»e wing ; the under part of tlic body is 
white, sprinkled octween the thighs with 
dusky ; the tail is composed of dusky-blaek 
feuMiers ; legs lead-colour. lu borne we 

ScKNT, s. The power of siiielliiitj ; the snieM ; the object of smell ; chace 
followed by the smell. 


varietiwi. 

The scaup duck is not anc&mmon iu most 
parts of this kingdom in winter, and is fre- 
quently found in fresh waters. It is sup- 
posed to take its name frpm feeding on bro- 
ken shells called scaup. This, like must of 
the genus, breeds in the more northern parts ; 
is common in Russia, Sweden, Norway, and 
i^apland ; and is found at Hudson’s Bay In 
the warmer months. — Muntayu. 


Scent cannot be ascertained by'the air only, ' 
i: depends also on the soil. Doubtles.s, the I 
scent most favouralile to the bound, is when j 
the elfluvia constantly perspiiing from the 
game as it runs, is kept by the gravity of the 
air to the height of his breast ; for then it is 
neither above his reach, nor need he stoop 
for it : this is what is meant when scent is 
said to be brt'ust high. Experience tells us 
that difference of soil alters the scent. When 
the leaves begin to fall, an^l before tliev aic 
rotted, scent lies ill in cover— a hiillieieiit 
proof that it does notdepeml on liu; air only. 
Scent also varies by difrcrcnee of motion ; 
the faster the animal goes the Ic.-s sei nt it 
leaves. When game has been ridden after, 
and hurried on by imprudent sport sinen, j 
bounds will with difficulty pick out the ' 
scent j and one reason may be, that the par- 
ticles of scent are llicii more dissipated : but 
if the game should have been run by a dog ^ 
not belonging to the pack, very seldom will 
AUT scent remain. 

i^.ent frequently alters in the same day ; 
and without asserting what scent exactly is, 
it may Oe said to depend ehielly on two 
things — the condition of the ground, and the 
temperature of the air, which should be moist 
without being w'ct. When both are in this I 
State, the scent is then perfect ; and vice vetsn, 
when the ground is hard and the air dry, | 
there seldom will be any scent. Its 
ever lies with a north or an east wind ; a 
southerly wind without rain, and a w'esterly 
one that is not rough, are the best. Storms 
in the air .seldom fail to destroy scent. A 
hue sunshiny day is not good for hunting ; 
but a day warm without sun, is generally a 
perfect one : there are not many such in a 
whole season. In some fogs scent lies high, 
in others not at all, depending probably, on 
the quarter the wind is then in. It some- 


times lies very high in a mist, when not too 
wet ; but if the wet continues to hang upon 
the boughs and bushes, it will fall upon the 
scent and deaden it- When the dogs roll, 
and al.--o when cobwebs hang on the bushes, 
there is seKhmi much scent. During a wliito 
frost, the scent lies high, as it also docs when 
the fro.'it is quite gone; at the time of its 
going off’ (which is a critical minute for 
hounds, in which their gamv is fre(pieMlly 
lost), ^cel)t IK ver lies. In a hanl rain, witii 
the air mild, scent will sometimes be very 
good. A wet night ofieq produces the best 
chases, game then not liking to run tho 
cover or the roads. In heathy countries, 
where the g,ime brushes as it goes along, 
scent seldom fails ; yet fivin the enclosure of 
poor land Mi. rouiiding them, the seeiiL is, ut 
times, very difficult for hounds; the sudden 
change from a good to a bad scent confuses 
their noses ; a scent therefore which is less 
good, but less unequal, is more favourable to 
lioiiiuls. When the ground carries the scent 
I.S bad for an obvious reason, ‘which hare* 
hunters who pursue their game over greasy 
fallows and dirty roads hive great cause to 
complain of. A remark lias been generally 
made, that scent lies best in the richest soils, 
and those countries which are favourable to 
horses art* not so to hounds ; and it has like- 
wi.M* been observed in some particular spots 
in almost every country, let the temperature 
of the air be as it may, that hounds can 
never carry a scent across them* 

The morning is the part of the day which 
usually affords the best scent, and the animal 
itself, which you are at this time more than 
ever desirous of killing, is then least able to 
e.scape ; the want of rest, added perhaps to a 
full belly, give hounds a decided superioritf 
over un early found fox. — Datml. 


Scent, r. To smell, to perceive by the nose ; to perfume, or to imboe 
v/\ih odour good or bad. 

Schooner, 9 . A vessel with two masts. ’ 


Sehoonen within the last twenty years, formerly employed as coasters. They irw 
have gradually come into general use, and found more manageable and weatherly, mod 
have, in a ^reat degree, superceded the small- in sailing qualities infinitely superior to eithe^s 
cr sued bngs and large sloops which were j. The American are celebrated for their r — 
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of their schooners and the beanty of their | number of vessels of this class ; but the 
mould. In the late .war numbers of these cutter rig appears to be the favourite, 
vessels were fitted out as piivaleers; aud The common tonnage of scljooners ranges 
from their extraordinary sailing propcriii s, from 80 to 150 ; but some of the Baltimore 
their success was unexampled. privateers admeasured 500 tons. ^ 

In the Koyal Yacnt Club there arc a good | 

Sciiiiinus,5. An indurated gland. 

SriRRiious, a. Having a gland indurated. 

Scissors, A small pair of shears, or blades moveable on a pivot, and 
intercepting the thing to be cut. Scissors with very fine points are 
indispensable to fly-tiers. 

Scollop, 5. A pectinated shell fish. 

ScoLOPAx, (rLLiGER,J 8 . The siiipe, a genus thus characterised 

Bill long, straight, compressed, slender, soft, British birds, 

bulged at the point ; the two mandibles fur- j Pennant has placed the woodcock after the 
rowed about the half of their length; the point curlews, as the beads of the godwits and 
of the upper mandible longer than the under, snipes ; and others are of opinion that the knot, 
the bulged part forming a hook : ridge ele- fnun the similarity of the ngurc to Hint of the 
vated at its base and salient; nostril, at the woodcock, ought to be classed in this tribe, 
aides of the base, slit lengthwise, near the In the subdivisions, orniihologists may vary 
edges of the mandible, covered by a mem- their rlassihcation without end; As in a 
brane; legs of piean length, sleiider, Ihcl chain doubly suspended, the rings of which 

naked space above the km e very small ; tim e ! graduall v diminish towards the middle, tbo 

toes behne eiilirtly divided, the middie and j leading features of some particular bird may 
the outer ones rarely unilt d ; one toe ht bind ; | point it out as a bead to a tribe ; others, from 
firings of mean length, the first of quill tqual j similarity of shape, plumage, and habits, will 
length, or a little shorter than the second, ' form, hy almost imperceptible variations, the 
which is the longest in the wing. connecting links; and those which rony bo 

This division of the numerous .scnlopax ge- said to compose the curvature of tlie bottom 
wiwof’Linmeus amounts, according to LatbRui. by gradations equally minute, will rise to the 
4bout twenty species, besides varieties, of . la^t ring of the other ends which, as the botd 
which only (he woodcock, common .snipe, and I of another tribe, will be marked with charao* 
Jwieook ami their varieties are accounted tera very dlfiereot from the first'^— Montrrw. 
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Srornn, Black Du<!ic, or Black Diveh, {Anas Nigrat Link; La 
3facr€use, Buff.) s. A kind of bird. 



Thc^ scoter is less tisun tlie velv<*l dii^'k, I nre only snarini^ly .scutt(flre»l on llie coailf of 
v»eij^hiiijr ^onerally about two poinids n’ ‘ Ln^lanil. 

ounces, and wieasaring twenty-two indies 'I’lie scoters seldom quit the f?ea, upon which 

len^tli, and thirty-four in breadth. they are very nimble, and are iiKlerntigablo 

In severe winters the scoieis leave the no espcMt clivers; hut they lly heavily upon the 
thern cxlieinities of the world sutfaco of the water, and to no i^rcril di.slHiice, 

n mks, dispersing tlieni.scdvos south svard alon;^ nd are .said to walk awkwardly erect on Iho 
t ie shores of more leinporale climate#. They | land.—iletaitJk. 

bcRAY, s. A bird called the sea-swailow. 

ScREKUif, V. To cry out as in terror or anguish ; to cry as a night-owl. 
ScHEKCnowL, s. An owl tliat hoots in the night. • 

ScREE.N,4f. Anything that affords shelter or concealment ; \i riddle to sift 
sand. An artilicial erection to cover tlie shooter's approach when steal- 
ing upon wildfowl. 

^ Screw, s. One of the incclmnical powers ; a kind of twisted pin or nail 
■which enters by turning ; bo’ts which secure a gun-lock. 

Screw, v. To turn by a screw ; to fasten with a screw ; lo deform by con- 
tortions. ^ 

Screwdriver, s. An implement to turn screws. 

Scruple, s. Doubt ; perplexity ; twenty grains, the third part of a drachm. 
ScuLK, V. To lurk in liiding places, to lie close. 

Scull, s, Tiic bone which incases and defends the brain ; the arched bone 
of the head ; a small boat ; one who singly rows a boat ; a shoal of fish. 
Scullfr, 8. A boat in which there is but one rower ; one that rows a boat 
singly. 

Scurf, 5 . A kind of dry miliary scab; soil or stain adherent ; anything 
sticking on the surface. . * 

Scut, s. The tail of those animals whose tails are very short, as the hare, 
rabbit, &c. 

Sea, The ocean, the water opposed lo the land ; a GoWeetiott of water. 
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SxA*FiBHiMO, «. Tiie pursuit of sca-fish. 

This water eport is unknown * to the many/ is sxoelltint. 
and yet to him whose hands are not iinac- ' Like the pike the coal.fi.sh is very indiffer- 
quainted with rope nnd oar, itailbrdi, at limes, ent to the tnekle used, which is generally very 
an admirable amusement, coarse. Not so the mackerel ; he requires 

The ooaUfishing requires a stitF breeze, and nuieh delicacy of line and bait to induce hiia 
if there be a dark sky it is all the better. In to take. 

its detail it is porfeotly similar to inackcreU j In light winds, or when the fish are out of 
fishing, only thst the superior size of the coal- humour, I have killed mackerel by sul)etitut- 
fisli makes stronger tackle and a heavier lead ing a salmon casting line of single gut, for the 
indispensable. hempen snoud coiiiinonly employed by fisher- 

An eel of seven or eight inches long is the men, which with a newly cut of phosj * - 
bait. The head being removed, the nook is ric brilliancy, commonly overctme his resolve 
introduced as in a minnow, and the skin against temptation. But there are times when 
brought three or four inches up the snoud. achangef)fweaiher,orsorneiiiex|>lioahlephc- 
Tliislatter is a fine line of twoor thr^c futlioins noraena of sea or sky, rutider tht^s# fish dull 
lenj^th, affixed to the trap. stick and lead, the and cautions for usually it requires but tri- 
weight of which Utter is regulated by the rate fling art to kill iliem. 

of sailing. A lit tie experience is necessary. The bait 

The coal-fish, in weight, varies from two lo must he cut from the fje.shosi mnckeiel, and 
fourteen pounds; it is finely shaped, itiimen- assiiiiilated in size and shape to the herring- 
sely rapid, uniting the action of the salmon fry. which they generally follow — and the way 
with the voracity of the pike. If lie miss his of the hoal must he so regulated, as lo pre- 
first dash, be will follow the bait to the stern serve the deception by a .xiflicient velocity, 
•f the boat, and I have often hooked them without hreukiiig by its rapidity theinackerers 
within a fathom of the rudder. hold. The mouth of this fish is parlictilarlv 

Four or five knots an iiour, is the best rate tender — and if care he not taken many will 
of sailing for killing eoul-fisli, and upon a coi.st drop from the hook hefore they cau bo se- 
where they are abundant, the sport, at tiiues cured on board. — )rVild 

Seafowl, s. a bird that lives at sea. 

Shooting Seafowl. — To venture after fowl day when the wind is off the land, and a time 
at sea you must have a large boat with good when the tide is (lowing ; as you linvc then no 
bearings, that will carry plenty of canvass, danger of filling your boil with the hollow 
Rowing after them scarcely ever answers; but sea of a lee shore, or running her so last 
when it blows fresh a fast sailing boat may aground^s nol*io be able logelherolfiniine- 
often run in upon geese, and sometimes otiior diutely. In following wild lowl under sail, 
birds, before they can take wing; and after a cmiimand, as much as you can, a windward 
coast has been for some time harassed by the berth, in order to hear down on them at plea- 
gunning punts, I have seen more birds killed sure ; and if they ri.se out of shot against wind, 
under sail from a oomnion boat, than by any as they usually do, hifl' np directly, ami try to 
other manner of day shooting. But, to do the head them for a cross shot. As the gnu, 
business well, a stanebion gun must be fixed wlieii on one tack, is in tho way of the yib, 
in the boat, and this, by all means, contrived you must havu the man who attends the jib- 
so as to buck with the recoil, or you run .sheets always in readiness to haul the weather ^ 
the risk of staving your boat, and therefore one to windward ; hut this must he done only 
of being really in danger. Recollect when just before you want to fiie, or you deaden 
you get on die outside of the harbour an acci> the boat’s way. Take c .re also to let the 
dent 18 no joke ; and you have, as Dr. John- sheet be under the barrel of the gun, in order 
sun observes, but one plank between you and that ^gour lino of aim may be clear of every 
eternity. thing. In this pursuit, when the more wind 

A boat for this work should have plenty of sometimes the more sport, never go with less 
bearings, and have as little keel as she can than three good hands ; and be careful iu 
well go to windwai^ with, iu order to get, at squally weather not to make too fast the 
times, within shot >>f the mud and sands, and inainsheet, as nine-tenths of tho inisfortanea 
also to run through a harbour at spring tides that we hear of, have occurred from this very 
without getting aground. You should there- circuiuslauoe — Hawker. 
forsi for this sport, always make choice of a I 

Seaoreen, a. Resembling the colour of the distant sea, cerulean. 
Seagull, 9 . A sea bird. F'ide Gull. 

Seahoo, s. 'The porpoise. 

Seamewt, s. a fowl that frequents the sea ; one of the gull tribe 
Seal, s. A stamp engraved with a particular impression, which U fixed 
upon wax ; the seacalf, or phoca. 
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Seftts aro yery numarous on (ho ooaat, and 
'at thin Hcason a number may be teen any 
warm day you make an excursion up the 
Sound of Aehil. We shoot them occasion- 
nliy ; the skin makes a waterproof covering, 
•nd the fat aflords an excellent oil for many 
doinesiio purposes. It is dilKcult, however, 
to secure the animal, for numbers are shot 
and few gotten. The bead is the only place 
to strike them, for evori,wlien mortally wound- 
ed in the body, they generally manage to 
escape. Tills fact we have aseertnined, from 
finding them dead on shore many days after 
they were wounded, and at a considerable 
distance from the place where they had re- 
ceived the bullet. 1 shot one last autumn at 
the mouth of tlie river, and a foitiiight after- 
wards he was taken up in the neighbourhood 
of Dbu-hill. There could be no doubt as to 
the iueiiiity of the creature, for on opening 
him to extract the oil, a rtlle hall, such as 1 
use, of the unusually small size of li fly-four 
to the pound, was I'ouna lodged in his lun^s. 
Unle.ss when killed outright, they sink in- 
stantly ; and I have seen the sea d3ed with 
blood to an extent that proved lit 
the seal bad been wounded, but never could | 


I traoe him farther. 

Formerly, when eeal-oil and akina were of 
value, aoine persous on (he coast made the 
pursuit of the animal a profession. There is 
one of these persons living near the ISound, a 
miserable, dwarfish, led-bearded wretch, 
whom you would consider hardly equal to 
grapple with a salmon, and yet jie secures 
more seals than any hunter in the district. 
His method of eilecting it is singular ; he uses 
neither gun nor spear, hut kills the animal 
with a short bludgeon, loaded at the end with 
lead. 

Adjacent to the seal-killer’s residence, there 
is a large rock, uncovered at half tide, and 
this appears the most favourite haunt fur the 
animal to bask upon. The rook is easily ap- 
proached from the main land, aiwl on a sunu v 
day, when the wind favours the at temp', ibe 
hunter, undressed, and armed with his blml- 
geou, silently winds among the stones, iiini 
steals upon his sleeping prey. Waiy as ihu 
creature is, the Red Dwarf seldom fiils in 
surprising him, and with astuni.>.iiing uxperl- 
ness generally despatches him with a single 
blow. — Wild iSportt, 


Sear, u. burn, to cauterise. 

Secondauy, ormtholdgff, the second feather in th® wing 
Sedok, s. a o-rowth of narrow Hags, a flag. 

Sedoy, rt. Otorgrowii with narrow flags, 

Seem, s , A gunlock spring. 

Seine, 6*. A net used in sea-fishing. 

Seupextink, a. Hcsenibliug*5i serpent; winding like a serpent. 

SERHA ri.i), a. Formed with jags or indentures, like the edge of a saw, 
ISeton, s . a scfou is made when the skin is taken up tvith a iieddle, and 
the wound kept open by a twist of silk or hair, that Inimours may vent 
themsilves. Farriers call this operation in cattle, roivelling. 

Melons consist of tape, (hremis, or lamp cot- used, it can be witlidrawn gradually, (iircrid 
ton p;i>sc(i (H'lcr the skin, and smeared with by thread, which on .some occasioiiH is liesi* 
digestive ointment, 'i'iie iii.strumenl employed ruble. ISetons are preferable to towels, iieiug 
for convey ing these under the skin is named more convenient and equally ellicaciouM. — 
8 .seton lueitle, and may he purchased at the White, 
iiistruuienl makers. When lamp cotiun is 

8ei'j er, 5 . One who sut.s ; a dtig who beats the field, and points the bird 

for the sportsmen. 

The Old Enylish Setter. ( Cams Jndex^ some few instances. 
variety «.)— Ibis breed was originally pro-! The EufflLh Setter (Canis Im/ex, variety 
dneed between ibc .Spnni.sli puintew and the ft), is a breed produced between the Spanish 
Jsi ge water spaniel, and was fanioiiHon account pointer, the Koglish water spaniel and Mprin- 
ul his suadiiies.s and exquisite sen.se of smell, ger, which by careful eultivation, has aHamud 
ing ; the hair over bis whole body was much a high degree of perfection as a sporting dog. 
mi'ie curled than that of the pteseni breed. He has an elegant figure, and a very pleuxing 
which has been considerably lightened by (he diversity of omour ; added to this, Ins skin i 
addnional cross of the springer i lie was also covered with beautifully curled hair, very 
much more steady than the improved variety, , villofls on the lower margin of the tail : being 
but Uien he bad not the same sneed ]o recom- j altogether an extremely handsome dog, and 
mend him Fine dogs of this kind were also quite unrivalled by anv of the canine species, 
prodneed hyacross With the stag and blood 'fhe setter iias all 'the excellent qualities 
bounds. 1 hey united great strength, consider- of (be pointer, with a greater degree of speed 
Shis swiftness, and were used /or the cbace in snd natural riraoity of tejnper ; lie, howeVar, 
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is not so easily broken in as the pointer, and 
requires a ceitHiri depfiee of training every 
year, to make him conlinue staunch. There 
arc, however, various instances of setters 
being self taught, as the following example 
will show ; — The black and tan small setter 
bitch which I have (says Mr. Torry), wvjs 
oiiftinally out 6f the Duke of Bedford’s 
hrcetl, and both siic and her mother inherit 
the utmost natural sagacity as sj orting dogs. 
At ten months old, and before slie bad got 
a lesson in breaking, or had seen game killed, 
she w as taken to the moors for the first time, 
and on finding a bird, was perfectly steady 
at her point, backed, and did not run the 
game- Tlie gentleman who was with me 
wounded a bird, and it fell at a considerable 
dislaucc. The pup, unknown to us, had 
kept her eye upon it, and, to our astonish- 
ment, alter vve had loaded, and again ordered 
our dogs to range, she went direct to the 
spot where the bird fell, found and fetched 
it to my friend’s feet. This happened in 
August, lb25. 

The setter ranges with great speed, and is 
a very harily dog. Many prefer him to the 
pointer, and if water is plentiful, he is cer- 
tainly more useful, for his feet are much 
better defended against the sharp cutting of 
the heath than those of the pointer, as he has 
a great deal of hair growing between the toes 
and round the ball of the foot, of which the 
latter is almost destitute. Besides, he un- 
questionably ranges much faster, and can 
endure much more fatigue. He can also 
serve in thick coverts, where a pointer will 
not enter ; and, on this account, is useful in 
woodcock shootiqg, where springers or cock> 
ers are not kept. 

Formerly the setter was used for the pur- 
pose of taking partridgcf with a draw -net, 
•o.d wu geooralljr taught to squat down when 


the game was within a proper distance— 
hence the name setter. They are now, how- 
ever, trained to point in the sanie manner as 
the spaniel. It is j^aid that Rolierl Dudley, 
Duke of Northumherland, was the first per- 
son who broke a setter to the net. .. 

There i< not a country in Europe that can 
boast of finer setters than Ireland ^ they are 
there called English spaniels, and differ 
widely from the setters of England and Scot- 
land. They are not esteemed in Ireland un- 
less their colour he either a deep cliestnut and 
white, or all red ; a black and white setter, 
or any colour but red, or red and white, 
would not he looked jipon or reputed well 
bred, allowing them to be ever so good. It 
matters not whether they are all red, or red 
and white j but those estoeiiied^nost have a 
black nose, and a black roof to their mouth, 
— as most sporUnien conceive the black nose 
to be finer and superior to any other. Sir 
AVillinm Barker, Mr. Oliver of Castle Oliver, 
jMr. Mucarlhy of Spring House, and many 
other gentlemen in Ireland, have the mosjt 
beautiful and steady of this kind. A circum- 
stance occurred, with rcsj'ect to the steadiness 
and discipline of some of this breed, which 
the compiler was an eye-witness to : — Colonel 
Macdonald being on a visit at Mr. Oliver's, 
during the grousing season, and going out one 
day, took out with him five brace of setters ; 
on getting to the mountains, one of the dogs 
found some birds, all the rest backed in at 
oncr», upon which Colonel Macdonald called 
t.» ihc lust dog to take the lead, and in that 
manner be drew the dogs alternately, until 
the last* became first, and fixed the birds, 
which had run nearly a mile. These dogs in 
general fetch a long price ; Mr. Macartbj got 
two hundred guineas for a brace of them, and 
a gentleman To the north of Ireland wm 
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known once to have fjivon, for a dog and | drod oml liny poim.ls a >oar. The compiler 
hitch of this cort to his tenniit, the renewal hiuiselt’ scdil a brace ol si i'ciN, m the ^ear 
of a Ihrni for nine liundred and ninety-nine ' ISUI, lor two hundred guinea^, to a Captain 
years, which if this lease had expired, would iiaggol — Brown—2'ftomhtlL 
have cleared to the landlord above two hun- | 

SETTING DOG, s. A doij taught to find game, and point it out to the 
sportsman. 

Shad, s, A kind of fish. 

Shaft, $. An arrow, a missile weapon ; a narrow, deep, pcrpendicif* 
lar pit ; anything straight. • 

Shag, Skart, ScARFJi or Grekn Cormorant, (Pelicanua graculus, 
Linn. ; X/C petit Cormoranty ou le Nigaudy Buff.) 8. 

The form, the aspect altogether, the out- but nearly as long as that of the cormorant ; 
ward coni'ormation of all the parts, the cliu- the head, in the male, is crested in the sniiie 
racier, manners, and habits, and places of manner; the middle claw Is serrated; and 
abode, of this species, are nearly hUc those its tail, consisting of twelve stiff feaifn'rs 
of the cormorant; hut they do not associate, stained with green, is also of the same f.Ttii 
and these make their nests on the rugged, and hoary or dirty appearance as tliat of the 
sheivy sides and crevices of the rooky pteci- cormorant ; the crown of the head, hinder 
pices or projecting cliils which overhang the part of the neck, lower hack, and rump, are 
sea, while the others make theirs on the of a plain black, or very dark green, .shining 
summits uhove iheni ; and ihcse are at once like satin ; tho upper hack, or .shoulders, 
distinguished from the others by the green, together with the scapulars and wings, are 
ness of the upper, and hrownness of the under nearly of the same colour, hut with a tinge of 
plumage, and also in being of a much Je.ss bronze brown, and each feulher is distincfly 
size— the largest shags weighing on y about edged with purple glo.'^ed black ; llie under 
four pounds, and inca.suriiig iieui iy two feet parts are clouded with dusky dirty white, 
six [inches in length, and three feet eight in aad browo. — Bewick* 
breadth. The bill is of a more slender make, ' 

Shaggy, a. Ruggedly hairy, rough, rugged. 

Shagrkkn, s. The skin of a kind of fish, or skin made rough ii. imita- 
tion of it. 

Shambli.ng, a. Moving awkwardly and irregtilarly. 

Shank, s. The middle joint of the that part which reaches from the 
ankle to the knee ; tho bone of the leg; tJio long part of any instru- 
iiiGiit ; long part of a fishhook, 

SiiKKP, it. Tlio animal that hears wool. 

To breuhma Sheeji- biting Dog . — Tukcsan)«j him to the boms of an old ram, and leave him 
wool off a .sheep's rump, steep it in trail oil, { in a stable all nigiil, and the di.xcipliue lie 
put it in tlie ilog’s jaws, .aiiff sew up his i would receive would prevent bis loving i tdd- 
moulh. For killing poultry, boil a chicken i mutton again. The sauie peisoij meeting the 
in its feathers, take it hot froiiv the boiler, owner of the dog soinelinie afterwutds, 
squeeze the water from it and put it iult» his accosted him thus ; “ Well, sir, your pointer 
jaws, and lie them together. * ♦ is now the best in England, no doubt, fram 

I have a fine pointer,” said a gentleman my prescription.” “Much the same, air, 
to I is friend, “ staunch as can be at birds, but lor lie killed my ram, and ala. a shoulder 1’^ 
1 cannot break him from sheep.” His reply > — Sporting Anecdotes. 
was, that the best way would he to couple 

Shkldrake, or Burrougii Duck, .dnas Tudorna, Ij4Nn,; La Tudorne, 
Buff.) s. 

The male of this prettily marked species is into a knob or turhercle at (he base. The 
•omewhat larger than the mallard, iiicasm iug head and upper part of the neck are of a 
about two feet in IcMigth, Ihn-e and a half in glossy dark or holtio green ; the lower part 
breadth, and w( ighiiig, ciiimooiily, iwo pound , <»f the neck, to the hrea.st, i.s encircled with 
ten ounces, 'llie bill is red, with the i^il white, and joined by a bioad hand of bright 
Olid ijMstiils hliick ; the upper inaridihlc is orange hay, which is spread over, and covru* 
broad, Ihn, and grooved on the edges lewards the breast and shoulders. The h|i>ok, wiug- 
the point, where it bus iKihei a cast upwaiUH ; coverts, ruiiip, upper tail-coverls, and smea 
it is also dtq itsfctd in the middle, and ifd^ed tJ the belly, to the vtiit and tail, are wk>iei 
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• dnikj itripc. tinned with rufous, runs along 
tho middle from tLe breast, the whole leOigth 
of the belljr ; part of the scapulars next the 
wings are black, and thoso next the body ■ 
while; the bastard wing and some of the first 
primary quills, are black ; the exterior webs 
of the next adjoining ones arc glossed with 
gold green, which forms the speculum or 
beauty-spot of the wings ; this spot is bound- 
ed and partly covered by ibe orange webs of 
the three succeeding quill-featbers, which 
separate it from the scapulars. The tail is 
white, hut some of its feathers are tipped with 
black ; the legs pale red. 

The female is less than the inalo, and her 
plumage is not so vivid and beautiful. i:>he 
makes her nest and rears her young, under- 
gronnd, in the ruhbit-holes which are made in 
the Miid-hills near the sea-shore : it is chirfly 
formed of the fine down plucked fronijier 
own breast: sho lays from twelve to sixteen 
roundish white eggs, and the incubation lasts 
about thirty days. During this time, the 
male, who is very attentive to bis ohar|;e, 
keeps wateh in the day time, on some adjoin, 
ing hillock, where he can see all around him, 
and whieh he quits only when impelled by 
Lunger, to procure subsistence. The female 
also leaves the nest, for the same purpose, in 
the mornings and evenings, at which times 
the male takes liis turn, and supplies her 
place. As soon as the young are hatched, or 
are able to waddle along, they are conducted, 
and sometimes carried in the bill, by the 
parents, to the full tide, upon which they 
launch without fear, and are not seen after, 
wards out of tide-mark until they are well 
able to fly; lulled by the roaring of the flood, 
they find themssivea at home amidst an am. 
pie store of their natural food, which consists 
of sand. hoppers, sea-worms, &c. or small 
•hall-flsb, and the innumerable shoals oCtbe 


little fry which have not yet ventured outiato 
the great deep, but are left on the beach, or 
tossed to the surface of the water by the 
restless surge. 

If this family in their progress front the 
nest to the sea, happen to be interrupted br 
any person, the young ones. It is said, seek 
the first shelter, and squat close down, and the 
parent birds fly ofl“; then coinmenees that 
truly curious scenes dictated by an insiioct 
analogous to reason, the same as has been 
already noticed in the mallard and the par- 
triitge ; the tender mother <drops at no great 
distance from her helpless brood, trails her- 
self along the ground, flaps it with her wiitgs, 
and appears to struggle as if she were wound- 
cd, ill Older to attract attention, and tempt a 
pursuit after her. Should these wily srhemes, 
in which she is also aided by beu' mate, siie- 
ceed, they both return when the danger is over, 
to their terftfied motionless little oHspniig, 
to renew the tender ollices of cherishing nud 
protecting Uiem. 

These birds are sometimes watched to their 
holes, which are dug up to the nest, whence 
the eggs are taken and hatched, and the young 
reared by a tame duck. 

In this way many gentlcniHn, tempted by 
the r^ness of their garb, have ihtir ponds 
slock^ with these beautiful birds; but as 
they are of a roving disposition, and are apt 
to .sir a^, or to quit altogetiutr such limited 
spots, ’ll is generally found uecessarv to pintf n 
or disable a wing to secure them. The shel- 
drake has been known to breed with the 
common duck ; but it is not well ascertained 
whether the hybrids thus produced will breed 
again or nut, * 

This species is dispersed in greater or less 
numbers, over the warm as well as the cold 
oliinates, in various parts of the world ; they 
are met with as far north as loaisnd in tbt 
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spring, and in Sweden and tbe Orknej la. I tiah and tho opposite shores, jet tbej are 
lends in the winter. Captain Cook notices | common enongh in the British Isles, where 
them, among other sea fowl, on tbe coast ot they remain throngbout the year, always iu 
Van Diemen’s Lend ; and they have been seen pairs, and occasionally straggle away from 
in great numbers at tbe Faulkland Islands, the sea coasts to the lakes inland. — Bttoick, 
Although they are not numerous on the Bri- 

Shell, s. The hard covering of anything ; the external crust ; the cover* 
ing of a testaceous or crustaceous animal ; the covering of the seeds 
of siliquous plants ; the covering of kernels ; th^ covering of an egg. 
SuELLFisu, 8, Fish invested with a hard covering, cither testaceous, as 
oysters, or crustaceous, as lobsters. 

Sherry, a. A kind of sweet Spanish wine. 

Shetland Pony, a. A horse peculiar to the Shetland isles. 

Although the Shetlkiid ponies are exceeding^ whilst those that are pied seldom prove good, 
ly diminutive in size, they are in other respects They sometimes Jive to the age of thirty 
excellent. There have been instances of years and upwards, notwitbstanding tbe little 
these animals whose buigbt from the foot to CAre that is bestowed on them in sheltering 
tbe shoulder scarcely exceeded three feet, them. from the cold, which, in the climate of 
and a man of ordinary size and strength can the Shetland Islands, is peculiarly severe in 
lift one of them from the ground with great the winter; but from the cirouinstance of 
egse. their being coinpellod to live out of doors 

The general form of these ponies is very during even the severest months in the year, 
elegant, and their body is thicker and more grtMtt numbers arc occusionaliy frozen to 
compact than that of a blood-horse ; they death. At this season, when the ground is 
have siuull legs and large manes, their bones entirely covered with snow, the wretched 
are exceedingly small, as is also their head, Hitiinais are compelled to seek subsistence on 
and that part of the neck whicli joins to it, the seaweeds, which, once in every twelve 
the most common colours are grcVi hay, and hours, are left exposed by the tide. — iliustra* 
black. The latter arc esteemed the hardiest, tiom of Natural History by Le Keux, 

Shin, a. The forepart of the leg. 

Shingles, s. A kind of tetter or herpes that spreads itself round the loins. 
Ship, s, A ship may be defined a large hollow building made to pass over 
the sea with sails ; a vessel with three masts. F'ide Yacht. 

Shoals, a. A crowd, a multitude, a throng; a shallow, a sand bank ; 
number of fishes. 

SiiOALY, a. Full of shoals, full of shallow places- 
Shock Doo {Cania Fotor)^ a, A lady's dog- 
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Tl\i» variety U probably a breed betwixt the ) than a faithful attr.clftnent to its mistress, 
king Charles's dog and the small water spaniel, \ I have never seen one of these diminutive 

to which last it seems most nearly allied. It little creatures which w'oiild take the water, 
lias long and slightly curled hair, and its eyes j although they possess all the requisites for 
are almost hid in the curls. It is of a small j swimming. This may probably be accounted 
size, and is used in this country and on the for from the fretpiency of their immersion in 
continent as a lap-dog. * It is a useless little that element, ix)ntrary to their inclination, 
animal, seeming to possess no other quality for the purpose of washing them. ’ 

Shoe, The cover of the foot; the irou plale which defends a horse's 
hoof. 

SiiOE,i7. To fit the toot with the shoe; to cover at the bottom. 

Shoeing, v. Td affix the shoe to the hoof. 


27i« Preparation of tJie, Foot . — ^We will sup- 
pose that the horse is sent to the forge to be 
shod. If the master would occasionally ac- 
company him there, he would find it much 
to his odvantage. Tlie old shoe must be first 
taken otf. \Ve have something to observe 
even on this. It was relained on tlic foot by 
the ends of the nails being twisted off, turned 
down, and elenelied. These clenches should 
bo first raised, which the smith seidom takes 
the trouble thoroughly to do ; but after going 
carelessly round the crust, and raising one or 
two of tiie clenches, he takes holil first of 
one heel oT the shoo, and then of the other, 
and by a violent wroilch separates them from 
the foot, and by a third wTench, applied to the 
middle of the slioe, he tears it <»ir. Hy this 
means he must cnlargi every nail hole, and 
weaken! the future hold, and sometimes tear 
off portions of the erust, and otl!erv\W injure 
Ihe foot. Tl\e horse generally sliows by liLs 
flinching that be sullers by the violence with 
which this preliminary oiicration is per- 
formed. The clem'hes should always be 
raised oi* filed otf; and where the foot is ten- 
der, or the lior.se is to be examined for lame- 
ness, eacli nail shonhl be partly punched out. 
Many a stub is left in Hie crust, (Jie .source 
of future imnoyance, when this unnecessary 
violence is n^ed. 

The shoe having been removed, the smith 
proceeds to rasj) the edges of the crust. Let 
not the stand, r-by object to the apparent 
violence whieh he uses, or fear tlint the foot 
will sutler. It is the only means he Has, 
with s’.fety to Ids instruments, to detect 
whether any stubs remain in the nail-holes, 
and it is the most convenient method of re- 
moving that portion of the crust into which 
dirt and gravel have insinuated theniseh^s. 

Next comes the important process of par- 
ing out, uith regard to whieh it is almost im- 
p()ssible to lay down any specific rules. This, 
however, we can say with confidence, that 
more injuiy has been done by the neglect of 
paring, tlian by carrying it to too great an 
extent. 'I'lie act of paring is a w ork of much 
more labour than the proprielor of the horse 
often imagines ; the smith, except he be over- 
looked, will give himself as little trouble 
about it as he can , and that, which in the 
unshod foot would worn away by contact 
with the groundf ie luffned to accumulate I 


month after month, until the elasticity of th® 
sole is destroyed, and it can no longer de" 
sccod, and the functiorit of the foot are im“ 
peded, and foundation is laid for corn, and 
contraction, and navicular disease, and in- 
flammation. That portion of horn should be 
left on the sole, which will defend the inter- 
nal parts from being bruised, and yet suffer 
fhe external sole to descend. How is this to 
be measuix'd ? The strong pressure of the 
thumb of the smith will be the best guide. 
The buttress, that most destructive of all 
instruments, being banished from the re- 
spectable forge, the smith sots to work with 
liis drawing knife, and he removes the 
growth of horn until the sole will yield, 
although in the slightest po.ssible degree, to 
the very strong pressure of his thumb. The 
proper thickness of horn will then remain. 

If the foot has been previou ly neglected, 
and the horn is become very hard, the owner 
must not object if the smitli resorts to some 
means to soften it a little ; and if he tykes 
one of his flat irons, and, having heated it, 
draws it over (he sole, and keeps it a little 
while in contact with it. When the sole is 
thick, this rude and apparently barbarous 
method can do no harm, but it should never 
be permitted with the sole that is regularly 
pared out. • 

The quantity of liorn to be removed in 
order to leave the jiroper degree of thickness, 
will vary with Uift’erent' leet. I'Vom the 
strong foot a great deal must be taken. — 
From the concave fool the horn may be re- 
moved until the sole will yield to a moderate 
pressure. From the fiat foot little need be 
pand; while the pumiced foot will spare 
nothing but the ragged parts. 

Tii|^>aiing being nearly completed, the 
life^Rd the rasp of the smitli must be a 
liitle watched, or he will reduce the crust to 
ale\el with the sole, and thus endanger the 
bruising of the sole by its pressure on the 
edge of the seating. Tne crust should be 
reduced to a perfect level all round, but lett 
a lit tier lighter than the sole. 

The heels will require very considerable 
Httentiou. From the stress which is thrown 
on the inr.er heel, and from the weakness of 
the quarter there, ic usually wears considera- 
bly faster than the outer one ; and if an equal 
portion of horn were parted from it, it would 
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be left lower than the outer heel. The smith 
ahoul^^ therefore, accommodate his paring to 
the comparative wear of the heels, and be 
very careful to leave them precisely level. 

If the reader will recollect what we have 
said of the intention and action of the bars, 
be will readily perceive that the smith should 
be checked in his almost universal fondness 
for opening the heels, or, more truly, remov- 
ing that which is the main impediment to 
contraction. That portion of the heels be- 
tween the inflection of the bar and the frog 
should scarcely be touched, at least nothing 
but the ragged and detached parts should be 
cut away. The foot may not look so pretty, 
but it will last longer without contraction. 

The bar likewise should be left ifuUy pro. 
minent, not only at its first inflection, hut as 
it runs down the side of tiie frog. The heel 
of our shoe is designed to real partly on the 
heel of the foot, and partly on the i)ar, foi 
reasons that have been already stated. If the 
bar is weak, the growth of it should be en- 
couraged, and it should be scarcely touched 
at the shoeing until it has attained a level 
with the crust. We recal to (he recollection 
of our readers ilic observation which we iin^e 
before made, that the destruction of the bars 
net only leads to contraction by removing a 
powerful impediment to it, but by adding a 
still more powerful cause iii the siaiitiug di. 
rection which is given to the hearing at the 
heels, when the bar does not coiilrihule to the 
suppoft of the weight. 

it will also be apparent that the born be- 
tween the crust and the bar should he curc- 
fuliy pared out. Every horseman bus oh. 
served the relief wliich is given to the atiimal 
lame with corns when this angle is well 
thinned ; a relief, however, which is but tem- 
porary, for when the born grows again and 
the shoe presses upon it, the torture of the 
animal is renewed. 

The degree of paring to which the frog 
must be subjected will depend on its promi. 
nence, and on the shape of the foot. The 
principle has already been stated, that it must 
be left iO far projecting and proiiiiiieut, that 
it shall be just within and above the lower 
surfacti of the shoe, it will then descend with 
the solo snlHciently to discharge the fuiic. 
tions which wc hav c attributed to if. If it be 
lower, it will be bruised and injured; if it he 
higher, it cannot |pine in contact with the 
ground, and thus he enabled to do its duty. — 

'J he ragged parts must he removed, ^nd es. 
peoially those occasioned hy thrush, hut the 
degree of paring must depend entirely on 
this principle. 

It appears, -then, that the oflice of the smith 
requires some skill and judgment in order to 
be properly discharged ; and the horse pro- 
prietor will find it his interest occasionally to 
visit the forge, and complain of the careless# 
or idle, or obstinate, and reward, by some 
trilling gratuity, the expert and diligent. — 
lie should likewise remember that a great 
deal more depends on the paring out of the 


foot than on the construction of the shoe ; 
that few shoes, except they press upon the 
sole, or are pisde outrageoui^y had, will lame 
the horse; but that he may be very easily 
lamed from ignorant and improper paring out 
of the foot. 

The putting on of the Shoe , — The foot being 
thus prepared, the arnitb looks about for a 
shoe. He should select one that as nearly as 
possible lits the foot, or may be altered to tlje 
foot. He will sometimes* care little about 
this, for he can easily alter the foot to the 
shoe. The toe-knife is a Very convenient in- 
strument for him, and plenty of horn can be 
struck oil' with it, or removed by the rasp, to 
make the foot as small as the shoe ; while he 
cHies little, although by this destructive me- 
thod the crust is materially thinned where it 
should .receive the nail, and the danger of 
puncture is increased, and the danger of pres- 
sure upon the sole is increased, and a fool so 
j artilicially diminished in size will soon grow 
over the shoe, to the hazard of considerable or 
pcrinaiient lameness. 

While choosing the shoe, we must once 
more refer to the shape of our pattern shoe ; 
the web is of equal thickness (roiii toe to 
heel. A shoe, thinner at the heel than at the 
toe, hy letting down the heel loo low, is apt 
to produce strain of thfe flexor tendon, and a 
shoe thicker at the heels than at the toe is 
lit only to elevate the frog, to the destruction 
of its function, and to its own cei^tniri dis- 
k 1 also to press upon and to hatter and 
to hiuise that part of the foot which is soon- 
est and most destructively injured. 

The Hinder Shoe , — In forming the hinder 
shoe, it should be remembered ibat the hind 
limbs are the principal instruments in pro- 
gres.sion, that in every act of progression, ex- 
cept the walk, the toe is the point on which 
the whole frame of the animal turns, and from 
which it is propelled. Tiiis part, then, 
should he strengthened as much as possible ; 
and, tlierefore, the hinder shoes are made 
broader at the toe than the foie ones, and the 
toe ol the foot, which is naturally broader 
than that of the fore-foot, is still further wid- 
ened by rasping. Another good ellect is 
produced by this, that the hinder foot being 
shortened there is less danger of overreaching 
or forging, and especially if the shoe be wider 
on the fool surface than on the ground one ; 
and thus the shoe is made to slope iiiwaid, 
ni^i.s a little within the toe of the crust. 

Ttie shape of the binder foot is somewhat 
iifVurcnt from that of the fore-foot ; it is 
straigbter in the quarters, and the shoe must 
have the same shape. For t;arriage and 
draught horses generally, calkins may be put 
on the heels, because the animal will be thus 
enabled to dig bit toe more firmly into the 
ground, and urge himself forward, and throw 
his weight into the collar with greater advan- 
tage. But the calkins must not be too high, 
and they must be of an equal height on each 
beef ; otherwise, as has been stated with re- 
gard to the fore foot, the weight will not b# 
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fiirly distributed orer the foot, and some pan 
of the foot or of the le^ will inatcrialij sutler. 
The nails in the hinder shoe maj be placed 
nearer to the heel than in the fore shoe, be- 
cause, from the eoruparative little weight and 
concussion thrown on the hinder feet, there is 
not so much danger of contraction. 

DiJJerent kinds of Shoes . — Tlie shoe will 
varv in suV»stance and weight with the kind 
of t<)ot, and tlie nature of the work, A weak 
foot should never wear a heavy shoe, nor any 
foot a shoe that will last lunger than a month. 
Here, peihaps, we may be permitted to cau- 
tion the horsC'proprietor against having his 
cattle shod too much hy contract, unless he 
binds down his farrier or surgeon to remove 
the shoes once at least in every month ; for 
if the contractor, by a heavy shoe and a little 
steel, can cause live or six weeks to intervene 
between (ite sliueings, he will do so, although 
the feet of the horse must necessarily suffer. 
The shoe should never be heavier than the | 
work requires. An ounce or two in the | 
weight of ilie shoe will sadly tell before the 
end of u hard day’s work. This is acknow- | 
Jedged in the hunter’s shoe, which is narrower 
and lighter than that of the hackney with even . 
smaller feet than the hunter; and it is more j 
decidedly acknowledged in the racer, who 
wears a shoe only sidlrciently thick to prevent 
it fioiu bending when used. 

7V»« llunting Shoe . — The hunters’s shoe 
is ditferent from that of the hackney in shape 
as well as weight. It is not so much bevelled | 
ulf as the coininun concave seated hhue, Suf- 
licieiit space alone is left fur the introduction 
of a picker between the shoe and the sole, 
otherwise, in going over heavy ground, (he 
lay will get in, and by its tenacity loosen, 
and even tear otf the shoe. The heels like- | 
wise are somewhat shorter, that they may not 
be torn otf hy the toe of the hind feet when ; 
galliij)ii)g fast, and the outer heel is frequently 
and injudiciously turned up to prevent siip- 
>ing. 'i'ho rtiuler will reineinher what we 
Kivejust said of this. Jfcalkins are necessary, 
let, at least, both heels have an equal hearing. : 

The Jtur-Slioe . — A bar-shoe is a very use- 
ful conlnvunce. It is the coutinuatiun ot the 
cotniuon shoe louiid the heels, and by means 
of a the presMire may be taken oil' smne 
teiuiei p:iri of the foot, and thrown on another 
winch hetier able to hear it, or more widely 
and equallv dilfii.Ned e\cr the winde fool. 1( 
i.s principally icsoited to in cu.ses of corn, the , 
Seal ol winch it |icilccily coveis — in pniniced ! 
feet, the tioks ut whn h may he thus elevated 
above the giound abd secuied iroiii pressure 
— in saiui'Crack, when the pressure may be 
removed fiom the l.ssuie and thrown on 
either side of it- in thrushes, when the frog 
is lender, or is become cankered, and lequires 
to be frequently dressed, and the dressing 
cull by (his ibeans atone bere(ained. in these 
cases the bar-shoe is an e\cellent contriv- 
ance, if worn only for one or two sliueings, or j 
as long as the disease requires it to he worn, 
but it must be left oil' as soon as it can be dis - ' 


penned with. It it he used for the protecti-uii 
I of a diseased fool, however it niav be cliani- 
I bered and laid oil' the frog, it w ill soon be Hat- 
I (ened down upon it ; or if the pre.ssui'e of it 
be thrown on the frog to relieve Die sand- 
crack or the corn, that frog must be very 
strong and heal hy which can long hear the 
great and continued pressure. More niischu-f 
is often produced in the frog than previously 
existed in (he par! which was retieve<i. It 
{ will he plain that in the use of the har-slMe 
for corn or sand-crack, the crust and the fiog 
should be precisely on a level, and the bar 
should be the widest part of the shoe, to at- 
ford as extended bearing as pos.sible on the 
; frog, and therefore less likely to he injurious. 

! Har-shoes are evidently not safe in frosty 
I weather ; they are never safe when much speed 
is required from the horse, and they are apt 
to he wrenched otV in a heavy, clayey country. 

Tips are short shoes reaching only half 
round the foot, and worn while the horse is 
at grass to prevent the crust being torn by (he 
occasional hardness of the ground, or by the 
pawing of the animal ; and the quarters at the 
same lime being free, the foot disposed to con- 
tract has a chance of expanding and regainiug 
its natural shape. 

The Expanding Shoe ,- — Our subject would 
not be complete if we did not describe the 
supposed expanding shoe. It is either seated 
or concave like the common shoe, with a joint 
at the toe, by \vhich the natural expan.sinn of 
the foot is said to be permitted, and the inju- 
consequences of shoeing prevented. 
There is, however, this radical detect in the 
joiitied shoe, that the nails occupy the same 
situation us in the common shoe, and prevent, 
as do the nails of the common shoe, the gra- 
dual expansion of the sides and quarters, and 
allow only of a hinge-like motion at the toe. 
This is a most imperfect accommodation of 
the expansion of the foot to the action of its 
internal parts, and even this accommodation is 
afl'orded in the .slightest possible degree, or 
rather can scarcely he atlurdud ut all. birther 
the nails fix the sidts and quarters as in the 
common shoe, and then the joint at the toe is 
useless; or, if that joint ineiely opens like a 
binge, the nail-hule.s in the shoe can i.o longer 
correspond with those in the quarters which 
are unequally expanding at every point ; and, 
therefore, there will he more sliess on the 
crust at these holes, which will not only en- 
large them and destroy tlte fixed attachment 
of the shoe to the hoof, but will often tear 
away portions f)f the crust. This has, in many 
cases, been found to l)C the ed'ect of tliejuinied 
shoe : the sides and quarters of (be foot have 
been broken until it has become dilliciilt to 
find naii-hold. This shoe, to answer the in- 
tended purpose, should consist of many joints, 
running along the sides and quarters, which 
would make it too complicated and expensive, 
and trail hK general use. 

While the shoe is to attached to the foot 
hy nails, we must be content with the con* 
cave seated 000 , taking care to place the neiU 
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hole* ns far from the heels, and particularly freely, and is evidently rflievcd. Tills i.' a 
fiotn the inner heel, a* the slate of the foot very good contrivuoce while (lie.innaininutiou 
and the nature of the work will admit ; and or tenderness of the fool continues, hni a vt r; 
where the country is not too heavy nor the bad practice if constantly adopted. 'I'he nails 
work too severe, even omitting the nails on* oaniiot be driven so siiicly or so scourelv 
the inner side of the foot. Shoes nailed on when this substance is intci |>u><"d hetwien the 
llie outer side, and at the toe, are more secure shoe and the foot ; the contraction and swi-l.-^ 
than some would imagine, while the inner ling of the felt or leather, from the ellVel of 
quarter will be left free, to prevent coiitrac- nioisturo or dryness, will soon render tin at- 
lioo, or to arrest its progress. taclinient of the shoe less hrm j tbdre will bo 

'I'he attempt, however, to lessen the evils loo much play*ipoii the nails ; the miil-holejf 
produced by shoeing is most praiseworthy; will enlarge, ami the crust will bebroken awav. 
and men like Mr. Bracey Clark deserve the After wniinds or extensive bruises of the 
respect and thanks of the public, although sole, or where the sole is thin and ilal and 
their labours may not be crowned with sue* tender, it is soineliineit covered with a piece of 
cess. Every contrivance permanently to fix leather, filled to the sole, and nailed on with 
the shoe on tlie foot without the use of nails, the shoe. This may he allowed as a tempo- 
has failed ; hut a make-shift shoe has been rary defence of the foot ; hut there is the 
contrived, and is to he procured at most sad- same ohjeclion to its permanent use from the 
diers, which is easily carried in the pocket, insecurity of fastening, and the strain on the 
and put on in a minute or two if a shoe is lost crust, and the frequent chipping of it : and 

in hunting or on the road; and which will there are these additional inconveniences, that 

reiiiaiii securely attached to the foot, and pre- if the hollow between the sole and the leather 
vent injury in it, during a jutiiney of tiiirly he lilled with stopping and tow, it is exceed- 
or forty miles. i't^ly diflicult to introduce them so evenly 

/'V/f or Liiufher Sohs. — ^Vhen the font is and accurately as not to produce some partial 
bruised or iiillaumd, the concussion or shock or injurious pressure — that a few days^ work 
produced hy the hard contact of tiio elastic will almost so invariably derange tiie padding 
iioii on the ground gives the animal much as to produce puitial pressure — that the long 
pain, and causes a short and feeling step, or contact of the solo with stopping of almost 

even lameness, and aggravates the injury or every kind will produce, not a healthy, elas- 

discaso. A strip of felt or leather is some- tic horn, but horn of a scaly, spongy nature; 
times placed hetween tlj^‘ seating of the shoe and that if the hollow bo not thus lillcd, 
and the crust, whi -li, from its want of elasti- gravel and dirt will insinuate themselves, and 

lequal pressure, and eat into and in- 
tioii or shock, and the horse treads more ' jiue the foot. — The. lior^e. 
biiooT, V. To (liscliarge anything’ so m to make it.fly with speed or vio- 
lence ; to discharge from a bow or gun ; to Jet off; to perform tJie act 
of shooting ; to germinato ; to be emitti'd ; to protuberate ; to jut out ; 
to pass as an arrow ; to feel a quit k pain. 

lush uctions in AViooti/i^.- -But ( to be brief, The intermediate lesson of a few shots at 
which is here my study) allow me to suggest mall birds may be given; but this plan 
an humble attempt for the instruction of the throughout must be adopted at game, and 
complete novice, first, let him take a gun ;:outinucd, in the tirst instance, till the pupil 
that be can manage, and be showm how to iias quite divested Inmself of all tremor at 
put it to his sliouider, with the breech and the springing of a covey, and observed in the 
sight on a level, and make himself master of last, ti.l most of his charges of shut have 
bringing them up to a wafer. prove<l fatal to the birds, Jf he begins with 

Then, with a wooden or bone driver (in- both eyes open, he will save himself the 
stead of a dint) let him practice at this murk ; trouble of leuruing to shoot so afterwards, 
and wlien he thinks he can draw his trigger An aim thus, from the right shoulder, comes 
witiiout flinching, he may present the gun to to the same point as one taken with the left 
your right eye, by which you will sec, at once, eye shut, and it is the most ready method of 
if he is master of his first lesson. In doing shooting quick. 

this he must remember, that the moment the Be careful to remind him (as a beginner) 
gun is brought up to the centre of the object, to keep bis gun moving^ us follows ; before 
the trigger should be pulled, as the first sight an objj*ct, crossing ; full high for a bird 
is always unquestionably the best. rising up, or flying away very low ; and 

Then send him out to practice at a card between the ears of hares and rabbits run- 
with .pow’der, till he has got steady, and ning straight away. All this, of course, in 
afterwards load his gun, occasionally, with proportion to the distance ; and if we cousi- 
sbot| but never let the Ume of your making der the velocity with which a bird flies, we 
this addition be known to him ; and the idea shall rarely err hy firing, when at forty 
of it being, perhaps, impossible to strike his yards, ac least five or six inches before it. 
object, will remove all anxiety, and lie will Till the )>upil is an Jait in all this, he will find 
■oou Income perfectly collected. | great a:;sistunce from the sight, which he 
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ghouM have precisely on the intx^nded point, 
hen he firci. He will thus, hy degrees, 
attain the art of killing his game in good 
■tyle, which is to fix his eyes on the obj»*ct, 
and fire the moment he has brought up the 
gun. He may then ultimately acquire the 
knack of killing snap shots, and bring ^Own 
a November bird the moment it tops the 
stubble, or a ral)l)it popping into a Airze- 
brake, with more certainty tl»iiu lie was once 
used to shoot a young grouse in Augui^t, or 
a partridge in September. 

Many begin with very (juiek shooting, and 
kill admirably well, but are ol'len apt not to 
let their birds tly belbre they put up their 
gun; and therefore dinulfully mangle them, 
and, 1 iiave already observed, are not such 
every-day shots as those who attain their 
rapid cxceulion oii a slow and good principle. 

:|c )i( 

As shots in the field, at game, Mr. Jenkins, 
near Fetworth, .Sussex, aiuK’ottingham, who 
was formerly gamekeeiier lo Loid lloos, are 
perhaps the best. Tlie former has killed 
twenty brace of partridges in a day, at forty 
shots, without selecting the slmts, but took 
tluim fairly as they happened ; and in four 
days’ shooting, has never missetl. The latter 
I was out with v/hen he killed, in two days, 
forty-three successive shpts (many of them 
in covert) at partridge,. ])heahant, woodcock, 
and hare ; and his style of shooting, wlien 
open, and he could give time, was ..most 
regularly deliberate. * * 

Should different guns be employed, the 
shooter should have all the locks madi;, if 
possible, to require exactly* the same pull lb | 
bring them to action ; there is nothing de- 
ceives or disconcerts him more than shoot- 
ing one day witl^a stiff, and the next with an 
easy going lock ; the transition from that 
which goes off with a slight, to that whe*'e a 
liard touch is necessary, will often cause the 
most expert to miss his bird. 

♦ ♦ • 

If a rival shooter (some stranger) races to 
get before you, push him bard for a long time, 
always letting him have rather the advantage, 
and then give him the double without his 
j you. Having done this, go quietly ! 
round (supposing you luive been beating up | 
wind) ; and, on reaching the place where j 
you began, work closely and steadily the 1 
whole of the ground or covert that you Imve j 
both been racing over, and you will be sure ■ 
to kill more game than him, who i.*, beating , 
and shooting in haste, through fear of your ! 
getting up to him ; and (if the wind should | 
rise) driving the dispersed, and consequently 
closest lying birds to your beat, as fast as he 
finds them. ♦ » ♦ 

Beware of the muzzle of the gun being 
kept hanging downwards ; when so carried, , 
the shot is apt to force its way from the | 
powder, especially ic clean barrels ; if it ■ 
happens that a space of sixteen or eighteen j 
inches is thus obtained, and the gun fired | 
witk its point below the hcrizon, it is ten to ! 


( Sho 

one but the barrel bursts. There are other 
perilous consequences besides those that 
generally accompany the disruption of a 
barrel, for the men, horses, and dogs, are in 
perpetual danger of being shot when a gun 
is carried in the before-pientioued pendent 
manner. 

When a gun begins to exhibit symptoms cf 
having done its work, the sooner a'man dis- 
cards it the better. An injured barrel or 
enfeebled lock may prove fatal to the owner 
or his associates. Accidents every day occur, 
and very lamentable consequences proceed, 
from a culpable peglect in retaining arn.s 
which should be declared unserviceable and 
disused. 

1 had once a favourite gun, which from 
constant wear and tear exhibited unequivo- 
cal weakness in the locks, and which 1 h.ul 
been earnestly recommended by a veteran 
sportsman to condemn. On a cold and 
rainy day, 1 was with my friend O’M — : — , 
shooting woodcocks in the heath, and having 
sprimg several, which from the severity of 
the weather were wild as hawks, we marked 
them into a ravine, and determined to tic 
up the .dogs and endeavour to steel upon 
them. To keep my gun [dry' I i)laced it 
under the skirt of my jacket, wi h the muz- 
zle pointing downw.irds. My companion 
and our attendant were busy coiipling the 
dogs, when the gun exploded, and the charge 

passed between O’M ’s bosom and the 

b»ick of a dog he was in the act of securing, 
buried itself at the foot of the keeper, cover- 
him with mud and gravel. From the 
close manner in which we were all grouped, 
how (he shot could have entered the ground 
without killing men or dogs, or. both, wa» 
miraculous. 1 was desperately frightened, 
and from thatinameut forswore for ever, the 
use of weakened locks and attenuated barrels. 
* ♦ * 

In March, 1799, Sir John Swinborne, 
having Hashed off his gun, which was single 
barrelled with a patent an techambered breech , 
proceeded to the dog-kennel ; in his opinion, 
at least five minutes must have elapsed before 
he began to load ; having primed, he poured 
the clmi-ge from the top of the flask into the 
barrel, when the whole copper flask, contain* 
iiig nearly a pound of gunpowder, instantly 
exploded. A large piece of copper struck 
the right eye, and injured the bone above, so 
that It continued to exfoliate for two years. 
The lock remained at half bent, and it ctinuot 
be doubted tliat some tow, which had been 
left in the barrel or chamber, continued on 
fire from the time of flashing off, and occa- 
sioned the misfortune. 

In every instance but one, where the par- 
ticulars have been ascertained, of the nume- 
rous accidents of the above description, the 
explosion has happened upon the second time 
of pouring powder into the barrel on that 
day ; which is strong evidence of the cause 
here suggested. 
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The following sporting precepts may be 
serviceable to inexperienced shooters : — 

First — If you or your dog should, at any 
time, get a severe blow, let the wounded part 
be instantly fomented with water, as Hbt as 
can be borne, for at least half an hour, and 
you will thereby reduce your sufiering. or 
iiiipedinieut from sport, to at least half its 
4luratiuni, 

SriMiidly— Tf you burn yourself in shoot- 
i'tg, or otiicrwist!, wrap the part afi'oeted im- 
nu tluicfly in cotton, the application of which, 
it has been proved, acts like magic on a 
burn. 

Tliirdly— If you should take cold, bathe 
v{)ur feet in hot water ; if a little salt or bran 
or both are, added, so yiuoh the better, 
into a bed wanned, with a little brown 
su'odr sprinkled on the coals, and take some 
whey, or whatever you eati get to promote 
perspiration. 

Fourthly— Never fist too long, and avoid, 
whenever yon can, fagi^ing too hard. 

Fifthly — Never go out with quite an empty 
stomach, to wait for wild fowl, particularly 
ill the nioniing Should you wish to start 
before any one is up, you might always have 


left for you over night, a crust of bread, or 
a biscuit, with a glass of milk, which, with a 
little sugar, nutmeg,, ginger, and the yolk of 
an egg, may be good in a moment, and this 
is better than what is called a ** doctor,^' 
(rum and milk^, because you then dispenso 
wiift taking spirit in a morning, the very bad 
habit of which, should always be a avoided, 
except in a country where the chances of 
ague might justify vour taking a little pnrK 

.Sixthly — Never sit down with wet feet, or 
with wet clothes on any part of your body, 
but, if a change is not at hand, keep in 
motion, or go to bed, till otfe can be pro- 
cured. Or, if you want to start again, when 
refreshed, first wet your feet with spirits or 
essence of mustard, and then be as quick ns 
possible in taking your refreshment. Many 
people prefer applying the spirit to the inside, 
instead. This is not so well, because spirit 
alone always flies to the head, while strong 
beer, on the contrary, would warm the b()d> . 

I shall here roticlnde, under this head, 
with the muUum in parvu advice of the grc.it 
Dr. Boerhaave ; keep tiui body open, liie 
head cool, and the feet warm . — Jduwker 
JJaniel — IFiVc/ Sports. 


SiiooTKU, s. One who .slioois ; an archer, a f^iinnor. 

SiiouTWiNGKD, a. Having’ short wings. So hawks areMivided into long 
and shoit winged. 

Shot, .v. ’Fho act of shooting ; the flight of a shot ; the charge of u gun ; 
bullets or small pellets fojj the charge of a gun ; any thing discluirgcd 
from a gun, <n* other instrument ; a sum charged, a reckoning. 


Shot . — The ch(.ice of this article is highly 
woitbyof the sportsman’s care.. It should 
equal, round, and void of cavities. The 
patent milled shot is, at this time, to be pre- 
ferred to all other sorts, and is in such gene- 
ral use, that the instructions which here 
follow on tlie .•«i/c of shot to be adopted in 
the diflFrent cbase.s, must be understood to 
rclutc to the patent sliot only. 

Tlie dilfcrcnce, however, which subsists 
between the sizes of patent and of common 
sbt)t, will be hereafter shown by means of a 
table, dunoting t!»e nund)t r of pellets con- 
taiin^i in a given weight of each, so that in 
case.s were the fornu'r cannot be procured, 
it will be easy to adopt the rules there laid 
do .> 11 , to the latter, by only taking the same 
number of grains iirtbe common, as directed 
to be used for the patent shot. 

It is extremely important for the success 
of the chase, that the sportsman should pro- 
portion the size of his shot, as well to the 
particular species of game he means to pur- 
sue, as the season of killing it. Thus in the 
first month of partridge-shooting, shot No. 
1, should be used ; for since, at this time, 
the hird.s spring near at hand, and we seldom 
fire at more than the distance of forty yards, 
if the shooter takes his aim but tolerably 
well, it is almost impossible for a bird at this 
distance to escape in the circle or disk which 
luc ct forms. 


Hares also, at this season of the year, sit 
closer, and being at the same time thinly 
covered with fur, may easily be killed w-ith 
this sixed shot at thirty or thirty-five paces. 

In snipe, and quail-shooting this sized 
shot is peculiarly proper, for, in using a 
larger size, however true the .sportsman may 
shoot, yet he will frequently miss, the objects 
being so small that they liave great chance 
of escaping in the vatjaut spaces of the citric 
or disk. Yet Uicrc are many sportsmen who 
shoot snipes, quails, and fieldfares, in coun- 
tries where they abound, with the sizes six 
and seven of the common shot, the last of 
which is called nmstard-seed. 

About the beginning of October, at which 
time the partridges are stronger in the wing, 
No. 3 is the proper shot to be used. 3'iiis 
size seems to be tlie best of any ; it preserves 
a proper medium between shot too large and 
that which is too small, and will kill a hare 
from the distance of thirty-five or forty 
paces, and a partridge at fifty, provided the 
powder be good. It will .serve also for 
rabbit- shouting. In short, it is excellent for 
ail seasons, and many sportsmen use no other 
the season round. 

It is true that distant objects are frequently 
missed for want of large shot, but then these 
bear no proportion to the number that are 
daily missed, by using shot of too large a 
size, es;,eciany with the feathered game. If 
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a man was to shoot constantly with shot 
number five, for one partridge which he 
might chance to kill with a single pellet at 
the distance of eighty paces, he would miss 
twenty birds at eighty paces, which would in 
such case escape in the vacant spaces of the 
circle. But if the sportsman expressly jSr- 
poscs to shoot wild ducks or hares, then 
indeed he had better use the number five. ^ 
However, in shooting with a double barrel i 
gun, it may bo piudent to load one of the 
barreU with large shot for the necessary 
oceatsions, and if in any ease large shot is 
required, number five will be found to be 
belter than any other, for its size is not so 
large as to prevent it from garnishing or 
being equally spread in the circle, and it can 
at the same time perform, in effect, all that a 
larger si/cd shot oau do, which garnishes but 
very little, if any at all. 

In order, therefore, to show clearly, and 
at one view, the comparative tlift'erence in 
garnishing of shot of dilfcrent sizes, w'e here 
subjoin a table which indicates the number 
of pellets precisely composing an ounce 
weight of each sort of shot, the patent and 
the common, commencing at the smallest 
size in each. ,, 

PATENT SHOT. 

Pellets. 


No. 8 


1 ounce . 620 

7 


— . 480 

- 4 - 


— . 303 

1 


— . 220 

2 


— . IhO 

3 


— . 157 

4 


— . 105 

5 


-- . 83 

COMMON SHOT. 

Pellets. 

No. 7 

• 

I ounce . 350 

6 


— . 200 

6 


— . 245 

4 

• 

— . 190 

3 


— . 140 

2 

• 

— . 110 

1 


- . 95 

Shot compared according to Hawker 

MOULD SHOT. 

No. of pellets to 1 oz. 

LG 


. 5i 

M G 


. hardly 9 

S G 


1 

SSG 


1.5 

SSSG 


17 

PATENT SHOT. 

No. of pellets to 1 oz. 

A A 


40 ‘ 

A 


40 

B B 


. . 58 

B 


. . It'S 

1 


82 

2 


112 

3 


, . 155 

4 


J77 

& 


, . 218 

6 


. . 28J 

f 


. . 341 


8 . • • 800 

9 . , .064 

10 . . . 1726 

The pleasure of using and counting 
dust %hot 1 leave to those who recommend it. 

The shot of different manufacturers variei 
much in size : for example, an ounce of No. 
7, from Messrs. Walker and Parker, amounts 
to 341 pellets : and the eame weight, from 
Mr. Beaumont (latO: Prestun) > 99^; and. iu 
some places the nnmbers are reversed. 

Many sportsmen recommend the use of 
unglazed shot; others .jiwet their shot with 
oil. 1 have tried these plans repealpd* 
ly, but could not find sufficient advantage in 
either to justify my recommending them. 
The object of both is to prevent the gun 
IVom leading ; and as they can do no harm, 
1 shoulil if a choice readily offered, prefer 
using the shot unglazed, or oiled, for the 
chances of any trilling advantages which 
may be theicbv derived. * * 

If 1 inistak(|^iut, you arc shooting grouse 
with No. 4. 

1 was told that so large a bird 
required large shot. 

No doubt there is greater diffi- 
culty in reaching a vital part through a large 
opposing substance than a small one ; but 
you must remember that at this season the 
whole plumage of birds has not yet grown, 
the muscles and sinews arc not so strong and 
firm as they will be ; and the flight of all 
birds is slower than in winter j on such 
account l%ould use much smaller shot now 
than later in the season ; and indeed you 
will find sevens now as efficient as fours will 
be ill two months' time. You must remein* 
ber that to bring down a bird you mu.st 
either strike it in a vital part, or impede iU 
I flight, and the fewer the shots that strike, 

! the less likely you are to attain that object. 

' 1 once fired a small bullet through a black 
cock, and he flew so far that he w'as only 
found by accident afterwards. But L will 
Repeat to you my ideas as to tlie sizes of shot 
best calculated both for England and Scot-' 
land, as we are upon the subject : — 

Partridge, hare. — Prom September 1 to 
October i, No. 7. 

Partridge, hare, woodcock, rabbit, phea- 
sant — Prom October 1 to the end of the 
season, No. C. 

Ducks. — No. 5 or 4. 

Roe ileer . — b d at all times. 

Grouse. — Prom August Iz to September 
1, No. 7 ; from Sepicmbcr I to September 
25, No. ti; from September 25 to the end of 
the season, No. 5. 

Black game. — From August 20 to Septem- 
ber 1, No. 7 ; from Se^pteinber 1 to Septein- 
, ber lu, No. 6 ; from September I to October 
10, No. 5 ; from October 10 to the end of 
the season, No. 4 or 6, as the guu may shoot 
close or scatter : if it scatter, tiie smaller 
shot of the two. ♦ ♦ » 

i The greater or lesser diameter of the oore 
cannot produce any sensible difference in tne 
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cloienesfl orwideneiS with which the shot is j closeness with which some pieces are said to 
thrown, provided the charge be the same in i throw the shot, we certainlf shall not take it 
both pieces. We have subjected this matter upon us to assert that persons who speak of 
to the test of experiment, and the result has them wish to deceive us ; but we do most 
accordingly been that a barrel of 22 or 24, firmly believe that they deceive themselves, 
which is the li^gest calibre usually omployed and that their accounts proceed either from 
in fowling-pieces, threw shot as closely as thei^ belief that a gunsmith, by superior 
one of the smidleSt oalibre, viz, of 30 or 32. skill and care, is able to make such, or from 
llicre is alcufioua circunfistance attending their once haying seen a piece aocidentnlly 
the shpt of bftrrels# which is, that sometimes lump its shot in the manner described aDove. 
the grains of lead, instead of being equally The result of our experience, however, i4 
distributed over the space ‘they strike, are very unfavourable to this prevailing opinion, 
thrown in clusters o£»ten, twelve, fifteen, or for we do afilirm that after having fired at a 
mor^, whilst several conBijerablc spaces have mark times without number, we have never 
not a single grain in <ihcm ; sometimes a yet found a barrel, wiiicli, at the distance of 
cluster of this kind consists of one-third or fifty paces, would throw its whole charge 
one-half of the charge, and it also happens with regularity, we will not say into the 
sometimes, though more rarely, tljat the breadth of a hat, but into a space of three 
whole charge collects itself into otie mass, so ^ feet square. 

as to pierce a board near an inch thick, at ' Patent Shot.—lt is a fact stated to have 
the distance of forty or forty-tive paces, been determined by repeated observation. 
Small barrels are said to be more liable to that a bird killed with patent shot will turn 
this than large ones, and Ivl^de Moreiles green twenty-four hours sooner than one 
says that this is especially case when killed at the same time with the common 
barrels are new, and when they are fresh shot; and this accelerated putrefaction is 
washed* He mentions a double-barrelled said to arise from the quantity of copperas 
piece of 52 calibre, which was particularly used in preparing the lead for this particular 
liable to this clustering and lumping of the manufacture. — Essai/ on Shooiimj — JJawker 
shot, but adds that the same thing did not — Hints to Growti Sportsmen, 
happen to him with other barrels of 26 and Shot Belt, — Always have the tops of yonr 
28 calibre, which he had used before. The shot belts made to tit nicely into the muzzle 
lumping also may perhaps depend upon the of your gun ; by which means, in the process 
wadding employed. of drawing your charge, you can empty your 

With regard, then, to the extraordinary shot into them withoutlosiug a grain— ifawksr. 

Shotten, a. Having ejected the spawn. 

Shocjoh, 8, A kind of shaggy dog, a shock. 

Shoulder, s. The joint which connects the arm to the body ; the upper 
joint of the foreleg of a beast ; the upper part of the back ; the shoul- 
ders are used as emblems of strength. 

SiiouLDERBELT, s, A belt that comes across the shoulder. 
SuouLDERStiOTrEN, a. Strained in the shoulder. 

Shouldeks^lip, s. Dislocation of the shoulder. 

Shovelboard, 9, A long board on which they play by sliding metal 
pieces at a mark. 

SiiovELLER, s, A bird of the duck tribe. 

Blue Wing Shoveller^ Kertlucock^ or Broad thered grasses, on the ground, in the midst 
Bill {Anas Clypeata^ Linn; Le Souchet, of the largest tufts of rashes or coarse herbage, 
Bui p.)— The shoveller is less than the wild in the most inaccessible parts of the shaky 
duck, commonly weighing about twenty.twu marsh. She lays ten or twelve pale, rusty, 
ounces, 4nd measuring twenty-one inches in coloured eggs ; and as soon as the young are 
length. The bill is black, three inches long, hatched, they are conducted to the water by 
very broad or spread out, and rounded like a the parent birds, who watch and guard them 
spoon at the end, with the nail booked in. with the greatest care. 

WMd, and small. They are at first very shapeless and ugly. 

The female is smaller than the male, from for the bill ia then almost as broad as the body, 
wfaioh she also differs greatly in the colours and skeins too great a weight for the little 
of her plumage, the coverts aud spaugle.spot bird to carry. Their plumage does not acquiro 
on her wings being less brilliant, aud the other iU full colours until after the second moult* •* 
parts composed of white, grey, and rusty, It has not yet been ascertained whether tho 
oroMod with ojirved dusky lines, giving her ' shoveller breeds in England, where, indsi^ 
mu9!i tbe appearance of the common wild it ia a scarce bird. 

duok* She makes her nest, lined with wi., This species is of so wild, shy, and iolitllj; 

U H 
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a disposition, that all attempts hitherto made dered inerel) as a variety of the same species. 

to domesticate them have luiied. Red-breasted ShoveUer,’—'S\7A‘. of a common 

The anas mascM'ia of Lirnurus ( Lt Sourhei duck. Thii. specie.s is sometimes takeu in the 

a venire blanc of lirissoii) diflers only from decoys of Lincoloshire. — Rewick* 

this in having the belly wl^te, and is consi- j 

SuREWMuusE, a* A mouse of whicli the bite was anciently supposed ve- 
nomous. 

Shrill, a. Sounding with a piercing, tremulous, or vibratory sound. 

SiiuiMR, a, A small crustaceous vermiculated fish; a little wrinkled man 
a dwarf. 

SiiiiUB^ 8* A small tree; spirit, acid, and sugar, mixed. 

Shufflkcap, A play at which money is shaken in a hat. 

SiJUTTLrxocK, 8, A cork stuck with feathers, and beaten backward and 
forward. 

Shy, a. Cautious ; keeping at a distance, unwilling to approach. 

Sickly, a. Not healthy, disordered ; faint, weak, languid. 

Sidesaddle, s. A woman's seat on horseback. 

Sieve, 8. Hair or lawn strained upon a hoop, by which flour is separated 
from bran ; an implement to winnow corn. 

Sift, v. To separate by a sieve; to separate, to part. 

SionT, 8* Perception by the eye, the sense of seeing; act of seeing or 
beholding; eye, iiLstrument of seeing ; aperture pervious to the .eye, or 
other points fixed to guide the eye, as the sight of a gun, quadrant, &c. 

SiLicious, a. Made of hair. 

Silken, a. Made of silk; soft, dressed in silk. 

SitVEK, a. A white and hard metal, next in weight to gold. It is harder, 
but not so malleable : it igiiftos before it melts, and requires intense 
heat to fuse it. 

Silver, a*. Made of silver ; "^vhite like silver ; having a pale lustie ; saft 
of voice/ 

Sinew, u A tendon, the ligament by which the joints are moved. 
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Sinewed, a Furnished with sinews; strong, firm, vigorous. 

8ine^, a. Consisting of a sinew; nervous, strong, vigorous. 

SinioN, 9, A pipe through which liquors are conveyed. 

Sire, s. A father ; it is used of boasts, and particularly horses. 

Sitter, a. One that sits ; a bird that broods. 

Size, 5 . Bulk, comparative magnitude; condition; any viscous or glu- 
tinous substance. 

Skate, A flat sea fls^ a sort of shoe armed with iron, for sliding on 
the ice. 

Skegoers, a, Skeggers arc the produce of such sick salmon as might not 
go to sea. 

SKEI^t, a. A knot or thread of silk wound ; a knot of gimp or gut. 

Skin, s. The natural covering of the flesh ; hide, pelt, that which is taken 
from animals to make parehment or leather. 

SktN, V. To flay or divest of the skin. 

Skirt, u. To border, to go along the edge, as to skirt a cover. 

Skittish, Shy, eusily’-frightcd ; wanton, volatile ; changeable, ficklo. 
Skittle, A piece of wood like a sugar loaf used in tiie play of skittles. 
Skittles, A game called ninepins. 

Skua {Lestris catarractea, Temminck), s, A species of eagle. 

This species is rather superior in size to the hooked. . 

raven ; weight three pounds ; length two This is a bold rapacious bird, and preys on 
feet ; the bill is an inch and three quarters the losser gulls, as well as fish ; it is said to 
long, black, aiid much hooked at the end; is attack the eagle, and ever, man, if he ap- 
covered, for more than half its length, with a proaches their nest. It breeds in the Orkney 
kind of black cere; the upper part of the Islands, and is much esteemed in the Isle of 
head, neck, back, and wings, deep brown; Poulah, from a suppOuition that it defends the 
the feathers margined with ferruginous ; docks from the eagle : it is rarely seen in the 
about the forehead and chin tinged with south. One in t)ic museum of Dr. Latham, 
ash^colour ; the breast, and all beneath, pale was killed at Greenwich ; and tire only other 
dusky ferruginous; the quills are brown, instance we are furnished witii, of this species 
white at the base ; tail deep brown ; roots being observed in the south of England, was 
and shafts white : the legs are black, rough, diot at Sandwich, in Kent, in the winter of 
’O^end scaly; talons black, strong, and much lbOO,—MoHlayu» 

Skulk, tr. To hide, to lurk in fear or malice. 

Skull, a. The bone that encloses the head ; a slioal of fishes, herrings 
particularly. 

Skycoloor, s. An azure colour, the colour of the sky. 

Skylark, (^Jlauda arvensis^ Linn.), s, A lark that mounts and sings. 

The length of this species is seven inches ; and tip of the inner ; the second feather white 
bill dusky ; the base of the upper mandible on the outer web only ; the third is inclining 
yellowish; the feathers on the top of the head to white on the margin of the outer web; 
are dusky, bordered with rufous brown ; they legs dusky in old birds, but lighter in young ; 
are ralber long, and crcctable in form of a claws dusky ; the hind one very long and 
short crest ; the hind part Is plain, inclining straight. 

to a^h-co'our ; on the upper parts of the body This bird is common in the greater part of 
the fa ithersare le idish brown, darker in their this kingdom, but most plentiful in the more 
middle, thteir edges pale ; the under parts are open and highest cultivated situations abound- 
dirty buff-colour, darkest on the neck and ing witii corn, and rarely seen on the ex- 
breast, which parts are streaked with du»ky ; tended moors at a distance from arable land, 
quills brown, lighter on the outer webs and The nest is placed- on the ground, amongst 
tins ; the tail is dusky brown, the two middle grass or corn ; it is formed of dry grass and 
feathers darkest, with light rufous margins ; other vegetable stalks, lined with a fine dry 
the outer feather is white on the outer web gras.s.— iV/oa/a^w. 

♦. A kind of firework, which flies high, and burns as it flies. 
To» win all the tricks in a hand at whist. 
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Slaver, 4. To be smeared wUli spittle ; to emit spif 
Sled, A carriage drawn without wheels, generally used upon th?ice. 
Slrdob, 3. A large heavy hammer ; a carriage without wheels, or with 
very low wheels. 

SLEBK,a. Smooth, glossy; the state of a horse*s or dog’s skin when in 
condition. 

Sleep, s . Repose, rest, suspension of the mental powers, slumber. 


S/tep of Birds . — Like horsei and some 
other quadrupeds, a great number of birds 
sloep standing ; the perchers ( Inseasores^ 
Vigors,) for example, usually sleep stand- 
ing on one leg upon some tree, bush, or 
other elevation, with the head turned be- 
hind, and the bill thrust under the feathers 
on the back, or under the wing. Indeed, 
these appear to be the general habits of the 
whole race of birds, in regard to their mode 
of resting and sleep : for the duck and goose, 
although they do not perch, will frequently 
sleep standing on one leg upon the ground, 
with their heads turned round, and the bills 
under the wing. Poultry, although they 
invariably perch, if a perch can be obtained, 
do not when sleeping, rest iisualiy o:i one 
leg i but they sink down uith their bodies 
upon the perch, having their logs compres- 
sed under them. The sky lark sleeps upon 
the ground with his legs also simtlarly com- 
presstd. It is probable also that alt the 
tribes of birds, even the perchers, occasion- 
ally sink down with their bodies resting on I 
the perch during their soundest sleep. What ^ 


is very rcma^ble in the structure of their 
feet and legs is, that the greater the weight 
upon the mq|ples, the more firmly the claws 
grasp whatever they lay hold of ; hence the 
cause that birds do not fall down in sleep, 
although most of their senses are dormant. 

The motion of the branches of trees pro- 
duced by the wind increases, doubtless, the 
disposition for sleep in many birds ; this may 
be exemplified in the common fowl ; fbr 
placing its bill under the wing, even in broad 
day light, and swaying it to and fro in the 
hand for a very short time, will pioduce 
sleep. Most of the tribe of birds sleep dur- 
ing the night; but there are many excep- 
tions to this. Owls, in particular, are during 
the night, much more active than in the day ; 
their sight, similar to that of cats, appears to 
serve them best in the dark. Many of the 
duck tribe are not only wakeful, but feed 
during the night ; so also do the night jars. 
The nightingale, and a few other song-birds, 
are also wakeful while in song, duiing at 
least some portion of the night.-*- 


Slime, Viscous mire, any glutinous substance. Sllmy, ez. Over- 
spread with slime; viscous, glutinous, as the skin of an eel. 

Sling, A missile weapon made by a strap; a kind of hanging ban- 
dage. 

Sling, v. To throw by a sling ; to throw, to cast ; to hang loosely by a 
string; the strap attached to a rifle, and used by the marksman to 
steady his aim when a rest is not to be had. 

Slip, v. To let loose ; to throw off anything that holds one ; to unloose 
a greyhound. 

Slip, s. The act of slipping, a false step; mistake; a twig torn from the 
m.\iu stock ; a leash or string in which a dog is held ; an escape ; a long 
narrow piece. 

Slip.cnot, 8. A bow knot, a knot easily untied. 

Sloop, s . A small ship. 

Slot, 5 , The track of a deer. 

Slow, a. Not swift, not quick of motion; late, not happening in a abort 
time; not ready, not quick; dull, inactive. 

Slough, s. A deep miry place; the skin which the serpent casts off at 
his periodical n novation ; the part that separates from a foul sore. 

Slug, s. An idler, a drone ; a kind of slow creeping snail ; a cylindrical 
or oval piece of metal shot from a gun. 

Smell, To perceive by the nose; to find out by mental sagacity 

S.VIELL, 8 . Power of sincllirig ; the sense of which the noso it 
scent. 
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Smelt, 9 , A small sea fish. It is of toe salmon species, and the spawn* 
ing season ascends the rivers in great numbers. * 



The BTnelt derives its name from having, in ish, with a cast of green, beneath which it is 
the opinion of some, the scent of a violet, of varied with blue, and tktib succeeds a bcants- 
others, tlmt of a cucumber *, they are met ful gloss of a silvery hue ; the scales nra 
with in the seas that wash our c’oasts the small, and readily drop off ; the tail is forked ; 
whole year, and seldom go fur from shore, the flesh is tender, and of a delicate taste* — 
except when they ascend the rivers, which These fish vary greatly in size, the largest 
they do witli the tide; and in certain of Mr. P. ever heard of was thirteen inches 
which it is remarked, that they appear a long long, and weighed half a pound; they are 
time before they spawn, being taken in often sold in the London streets tinder the 
abundance in the Thames and Dee in No> name of dried sparlings, being split and 
vember and two succeeding months ; in dried, and are recommended by the geiitlc- 
other rivers not until February, and ih men who take their gills of a morning, as 
March and April (bey spawn, and are very adding to the wine a particular relish, 
prolific i after which they all return to the The smelt is to be angled for (when the 
jjalt water, and are not seen in th- rivers tide runs up is preferable) with a paternoster 
11 <td the next season. It has been observed, line, having five or six hcoUs as many inches 
tiiat they never come into the Mdsey so (Vom each other, and baited differently. The 
long as there is my snow water in its cur- best bait is very small fresh shrimps (not 
rent ; and that in the spring and beginning boiled j, or the tail of a boiled one ; next to 
of summer tney will run further up than in thesR are gentles, and i-ed paste ; also that 
the decline of the yeiur ; they arc also to be made of boiled shrimps, fine white bread, and 
met with in the docks that are opened for a little honey ; cadis, blood>worms; and they 
the reception of ships. The smelt is of a will sometimes take a bit of their own spe* 
very beautiful form and colour, the head is c.es ; some crumbs of bread steeped in water 
transparent, and the skin in general so thin, should be now and then thrown in to keep 
tiiat with a good microscope the circulation them together. 

of its blood may be seen ; the irUles are^sil- WuLun mentions, that, many years since, 
very, the pupil of a full black, the under jaw in the month of August, suclt vast quantities 
is rather prominent, in the front of the upper of smelts came up the Thames, that women 
are four large teeth, those in the sides of and children became anglers for them; and 
both are small ; in the roof of the mouth are that in one day, between London bridge and 
two rows, and on the tongue two others of Greenwich, not fewer than 2,000 persona 
large teeth ; the colour of the back is whit- were thus employed* 

Smerlin, 9. A fish. 

Smitm, One who forgoes with his hammer ; one wbo works in metals. 
Smithy, 9 , The workshop of a smith. 

SMAvrLu« 9, A bridle which crosses the nose ; a kind of bit for a bridle. 
ttarArrLK, 0 To bridle^ to hold in bridle, to manage. 
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Snakr^ e, A*acrpent ot the oviparous kind, distinguished from the viper. 
The snake’s bite is harmless* 

Snap, u. Tobreak at once ^ to break shorty to bite; to catch suddenly 
and unexpectedly. 

Snai% 8, The act of« breaking with a quick motion ; a quick eager bite; 
a catch, Snappish, a. Eager to bite ; peevish ; sharp in reply, 

Snarr, f. Anything set to catch an aninml, agin, a net; anything by 
which one is entrapped or entangled. The wire by ivhich hares and 
rabbits are poached ; horsehair loops to take small birds. 

Snare, r. To entrap, to entangle. 

Snarl r. To growl, as an angry animal. 

Snet, 8» obs. The fat of a deer. 

Snipe, e, A small fen fowl with a long bill. 



The weight of this species is about four vary ; in some dusky or lead-colour, others 
ounces ; length near twelve inches ; the bill green. 

thrae inches long, dusky ; in some the base is This is a plentiful species in most parts of 
lighter, flattish, and rough at the end ; irides England ; and is found in all situations, in 
dusky ; crown of the head black, with a Ion- high as well as low lands, depending much 
^dtudinal light rufous line down the middle ; on the weather. In very wet times it resorts 
from the base of tl>c upper mandible another to the bills,; at other times frequents marshes, 
line of the same colour passes on each side where it can penetrate its bill into the earth 
Over the eyes ; between the bill and eye is a after worms, which are its principal food, 
dusky line ; the throat white ; cheeks, neck, Some few remain with us the whole year, 
and upper breast, mottled with black and and breed the more extensive marshes and 
light ferru^nots ; the back and scapulars are mountainous, bogs. We have frequently 
bhmk, harred with ferruginous brown, and taken the young before they could dy, in the 
striped with yellowish buff-colour, in longi* north of England, and in Scotland. Near 
tudinal lines ; the quills are black, the first Penryn, in Cornwall, there is a marsh where 
edged with white; (he secondaries tipped with several breed annually, and where we have 
the same ; those next the body are, with their taken tteir eggs, which are four in number, 
coverts, striated, and barred with light fer- of an olivaceous colour, blotched and spotted 
ruginous ; lower breast and belly white ; vent withjrufoos-brown; somuwith dusky blotches 
brown : upper tail coverts brown, barred with at the larger end. The nest is made of ;the 
blcck ; the tail consists of fourteen blacldea- materials around it ; coarse grass, and tome- 
then, barred and spotted with dull orange-red times heath. It is placed on a st%mv or dry 
towards the end, with a narrow bar of black spot, near a plash or swampy place . tbseapi 
near the tip, where it is pale nifoas i legs like those ot the lapwing, placed mfailaw 
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with their ends Inwards, being much pointed ; 
their weight three drachms and a half. 

In the breeding season, the snipe changes 
its note entirely from that it makes in the 
winter. The male will keep on wing for an 
hour together, mounting like a lurk, uttering 
a shrill, piping noise ; it then descends with 
great velocity, making a bleating sound, not 
unlike an old goat, which is rei)eated alter- 
nately round the spot possessed by the iernale, 
especially while she is setting on her nest. 
This bird has been met with in almost every 
part of the world. 

Great Snipe , (Scolopa Media). — Size 
between the woodcock and snipe ; weight 
eight oiitices ; length sixteen inches ; hill 
four inches lotig, aiul like that of the wood- 
cock ; crown of the head black, divided down 
the middle by a pale stripe ; over and henealli 
each eye another of the same ; the upper part 
of the body very like the common snipe; 
beneath white ; the teuthers edged with dusky 
black on the neck, breast, and sides; and 
those of the belly spotted with the same, but 
the middle of it is plain white ; quills dusky ; 
tail reddish, the two middle feathers plain, 
the othars barred with black ; legs black. 
He adds, “ this is a rare species.’^ A line 
specimen of it was shot in Lancashire, now in 
the Leverian Museum, said also to have been 
met with in Kent,- • • * 

There are a good many snipes in the vici- 
nity of that jduce ; the marshes, however, 
frequented by those birds, are not very exten. 
•ive, and may he easily be hunted in much 
less than a day ; hut if a person bl^ well 
acquainted with the ground, better snipe 
shouting is hardly to he met with in any 
country. As a proof of this, 1 have bagged 
upwards of thirty brace of those birds in 
seven or eight hours. These were either the 
common or double snipe, as I was careless of 
wasting my powder and shot about the jack 
or half snipe. 

The double or solitary snipe, I usually 
found singly, or at most in pairs. Thq^' were 
general ly so fat as hardly to he able to fly ; 
indeed, if Hushed, their flight was usually 
very short, and they presently settled again. 
They were nearly twice as Iforge as the com- 
mon snipe, and from their heavy and steady 
flight they presented tlia easiest mark possi- 
ble. They are considered to be most delicious 
eating ; four couple was the greatest nnmhi-r 
of those birds that ever 1 killedgM Sweden in 
any one day, 1 were by no means pleiili- 
fuf in (he vicinity of Goltenburg. 

The double snipe is a bird of passage, and 
among those which arrive the latest ; in 
colour speckled grey, with a long bill. At 
the end of July, when the meadows are 
mowed, the shooting of these birds with the 
pointer commences, and continues till towards 
the end of ISeptemher. . They may also be , 
shot during the spring ; but I have observed • 
ibis has dimiuished the autumn shooting. ^ ' 
the whole round of sporting, this aflbrds « 
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the greatest pleasures. These birds are easy 
to shoot ; and in some places, fifty or sixty, 
and considerably more, may he shot in a day, 
particularly in autumn, when they are so 
fat ihpl they almost hurst their skins. They 
are most delicious eating. * * 

In the lienther surrounding a small lake in 
the island of Hoy, in ilieOrkne>s, I found in 
the month of August, in lH17, the nests of 
ten or twelve couple of snipes. I was grouse 
shooting and my dog contitiiiulir pointing 
them, and as there were sometimes three 
\oung ones and two old ones in the nest, the 
scent was very powerful. 

Snipes are usually fattest in frosty weather, 
which I believe is owing to this, that in such 
weather they haunt onl^ warm springs, where 
worms are abundant, and they do not willingly 
quit these places, so that tiniy have plenty of 
nourishment and rest, both circiiinstHiices 
favourable to fat. In wet open weather they 
are often obliged to make long flights, and 
their food is more distributed. The jaok* 
snipe feeds upon smaller insects than tlio 
snipe, small white larva;, such as are found 
in black bogs, are its favourite food, but I 
have generally found seeds in its stomachs 
once bempseed. and always gravel. I know 
not vi^ere the jack-snipe breeds, but I sus- 
pect far north. I nevef saw their nc>ts or 
youn^ ones in Germany, France, Hungary, 
Illyria, or the British Islands. 

In 1828, in the drains about Lubach, in 
Iljyria, common snir>es were seen In th« 
middle of July. The first double snipes 
appeared the first week in September, wiieu 
likewise woodcocks were seen ; the first 
jack-snipe seen, did not appear until llireit 
weeks later than tlio 29ih of September. I 
was informed at Copenhagen, that the jack- 
snipe certainly breeds in Zealand, and I saw 
a nest with its eggs, said to he from the island 
of iiandholin, opposite Copenhagen, and I 
have no doubt that this bird and the double 
snipe sometimes m?.ke their neMs in the 
marshes of Holstein and Jlanoter. An ex- 
cellent sportsman and good observer informs 
me, that in the great royal decoy, or marsh 
preserve, near Hanbver, he has hatVoaular 
proof of double snipes being raised from the 
nest there ; but these birds require solitude 
and perfect quiet, and, as their food is pecu- 
liar, they demand a great extent of marshy 
meadow. Their stomach is the thinnest 
among birds of the scolopax tribe, and, as 1 
have said before, their food seems to he 
entirely of the larv» of , the tribune, or con- 
generous flies. 

Snipe Shooting , — Snipes when pleat/ afford 
very excellent sport, it being allowed to be 
the ipleasdntest, on account of the quick soo* 
cession of shots ; this is also (be best shoot- 
ing for practice, seldom failing to make iqdif- 
ferent shots most excellent ones. There is 
vq shooting that presents such a viriety of 
•hots scarely any two being alike. 

These birds usually fly against the wind, 
Ihereforo every snipe-sJiooter shoald Whlk 
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dowD it, jM bj that mcanitlia bird if he riaei frronnd at he oagbt to do. An ola pointer 
before biro^ will fijr back, and coming round majr also be made use of for pbeaaants, aa 
nim, describe a kind of circle; or at least his well as snipes. 

flight, for a certain distance, will notlehgiben The jack-snipe {Vide Judcock) is esteem* 
the shot, allowing him acertain time to cover ed the most diflioult shot, althongb he seldom 
the bird and take good aim ; for if he gets up on rising, makes anj twistings, or twinings, 
before him, and should bj chance go down and will alight or pitch again, after being tired 
the wihd, or from him, it is then the most at, within a couple of hundred j^ards. Everj 
diflicoU shot. It will he proper, in this case, sportsman that has been much accustomed to 
to let the bird get a little distance from him, snipe-shooting, will allow, that a jack-snipe 
as then he will |fly steadier and the slightcat will suffer himself to be fired at twenty limes 
grain will fetch him to the ground. in the ^ame field, and will pitch each time so 

♦ • * close to the shooter, that he frequently con- 

AYhen shooting snipes in the vicinity of ceives that he has wounded him. They lie 
Gotteriherg, one’s sport mainly depends on so close, that a staunch pointer, might remain 
the weather. If it blows hard from the west- | at his point until the moon changed, as (his 
ward, a strong current sets into the river from { bird will not rise until forced to do so. A most 
the North Seu : this impedes its course, and curiuns circumstance which occurred respect, 
causes it to overfiow its hounds, in which case I trig a jack-snipe that was sprung several 
many of the marshes become partially over- i times hy a Mr. Molloy, formerly a quarter, 
flown, when the snipes, from finding little master of the*64th regiment, while he was 
shelter, usually lie light, and are dillicult to | quartered at Geneva Barracks, Ireland, is well 
approach. If, on the contrary, the wind worth relating: he regularly, after his duty 
should be moderate, or from the eastward,' was done, or if he could possibly obtain leave 
and the water consequently low, those birds for a day, used to equip himself for shooting, 
have abundance of cover, and it is easy there- and always sprung this jack-snipe, at wbioii he 
fore to get within range of them. ^ fired and followed, and the bird used to pitch 

* . I close to him at times, that he was confident 

Pointers are made nse of by many in he had shot it, and used to run to take it up, 
shooting this specieil of birds, and, what is when, to his great surprise, it would rise and 
\erjr singular, although (lie.ae birds are so' fly a little farther ; he actually acknowledged 
diminutive, in comparison with game which he fired, one day, eighteen times at this bird, 
pointers are most accustomed to, yet they will and after shooting at it for the whole season, 
stand e(|ually staunch to them ; even to the he happened to be crossing the bog it lay in, 
jack-snipe, which is the smallest of these when he jpnt it np, and exclaiming, therein 
birds. If you make use of a pointer it ought my dfHi friend,’’ threw bis stick at it, and 
to he a very old staunch one, for two reasons ; killed it on the spot. Whenever, after, any 
the first is, that this division not only spoils of his brother officers found a jack-snll>e, they 
young ones, but slacks their mettle, as the were always sure to say, there goes Quarter 
points come so fast upon them, that if they roaster Molloy.” 

become habituated to snipes, they will not In Ireland, in the bottoms of the county of 
look for other game, hy reason of their get- Limerick, about Charleville, these birds are 
ting a number of points without any exertion : in the greatest abundance, as it is not uncom- 
secondly, a young pointer will be too quick mon to bear of a person shooting twentv brace 
for the snipe, — on the contrary, an old one of them in the morning. The late Sir George 
would not be able to go out of a very slow Dunb||r, of the I4tb regiment of Light Dra. 
pace, and, if under good command, will give goons, when quartered at Charleville, wop a 
(tie r.ioKt satisfaction. When (hose birds are | considerable wager by shooting forty-three 
very plenly, the snipe.sliooters never make^ brace between ten o’clock in the morning and 
use of a dbg, as they always walk them up, four in the afternoon ; and what appears still 
wnich is found to answer best, and aflbrd the more extraordinary is, that although there are 
most sport. so many sportsmen about that place, who fol- 

A pointer that is much used for grouse or | low the'se birds, and others who net them, yet 
partridge, should never be taken out snipe or • you find always enough of sport the day fol. 
pheasant shooting ; for if he once gets acous- lowing ; foi^ere seem to be as many snipes, 
toiiicd to snipes, he will often baulk you on after two n^ths’ destruction, as there were 
the moors in the grousing season ; 7or as i at the beginning of the season. The compiler 
snipes are frequently met with at that time | himself has shot twenty brace, frequently, in 
on them, if he points one, he may often give a day, in the county of Cork ; and, io the 
you a good walk and trouble, before you get ! county of Limerick, has fired so often, that 
to him, supposing it is game, and you are not j be has been forced to wait for the barrel of 
a little mortified to find it only a snipe : and the gun to cool, before he durst attempt to 
if aflcustoined to pheasants, be will be always reload.-— 7ViorRvii!le~-XIafli6^—Lfopd—J^^alt• 
pozsliog about hedges, and not beat bis ^Orieff, 

Snort, v . To blow through the nose, as a high-mettled horse. 

Skouo, e. The finer part of the line to which, in sea-fishing, the hook is 
immediately attached. 
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Soap, A substance used in washing^. 

Soar, v. To fly aloft, to tower ; to fly without visible action of the wings: 

Soar, 9, Towering flight ; the flight of the eagle and falcon. 

Soar Hawk, s. So termed from the time she leaves the eyrie until she 
mews her feathers. 

Sociable, s. A kind of phaeton, with two seats facing each other, and* a 
box for the driver. • 

Soil, s. Dirt, spot, ioulness ; land, country ; dung, compost ; cut grass 
given to cattle ; to take soil, in hunting ; to go into water. 

Solder, v. To unite or fasteawith any kind of metallic cement ; to mend ; 
to unite anything broken. Solder, s. Metallic cement. 

Sole, s. The bottom of the foot ; the bottom of the shoe ; the part of any 
thing that touches the ground ; a kind of sea Ash. Soles will lake a bait 
freely ; but they are generally taken with a trawl net. 

Solid, a. Not fluid ; not hollow, compact, dense. 

Soluble, a. Capable of dissolution or separation of parts. 

SoLUND or Solan Goose, s. A fowl in bigness and feather very like a 
tame goose, but his bill longer. F'ide Puffin. 

Song, a. Anything modulated in the utterance ; a ballad, a poem, lay, 
strain ; poetry, poesy ; notes of birds ; an old song, a trifle. 


Song of Birds. — A» the «ong of birdH i« not 
llowed to be the efleotof love, by an Imiiour* 
ble author on the aubject of ainging birda 
(Daines Barrington), we aball endeavour to 
elucidate this matter f^oin experiments on 
birds in their natural wild state ; and alao 
endeavour to prove that their iiotea are in- 
nate, contrary to (bat author’s opinion, That 
eoufine^ birds will learn the aong of others 
they are cunaUntly kept with, there ia no 
doubt ; but then it ia generally blended with 
that peculiar to the species. In the spring, 
the very great exertions of the male birds in 
their vociferous notes are certainly the c-ilia to 
.ove ; and (he peculiar note of each is an un- 
erring mark for each to discover ita own ape. 
cies. If a conlined bird had learned the aong 
of another, without retaining any part of its 
natural notes, and was set at liberty, it is pro- 
bable it would never lind a mate of its own 
species ; and even auppoaing it did, there is 
reason to believe the ^oungof that bird would 
be destitute of its native notes ; for if nest- 
ling birds bave no innate notes peculiar to the 
species, and tlieir song is only learned from 
the parent bird, how are we i^account for 
the invariable note each spefln possesses, 
when it happens that two ditlereiit spacies are 
bred up in the same bush, or in one very oon. 
tignons^ or when hatched or fostered by a dif- 
ferent species. * * 

Although there appears considerable force 
in these arguments of Montagu, 1 am dis- 
posed to be of opinion, that birds sing most 
frequently from joy and buoyancy of spirits, 
and not oafrequeiitly in triumphant defiance 
of rivalry or attack. 1 have a red«breast at 
pTMeat, who will sing oat whenever 1 snap 
mf fingers it him ; and the sfdge*bird sings 


when a stone is tbrowif into (he bush where 
he may be. 

Syme’s remarks upon the song of birds, 
are worth quoting. The notes, he says, of 
soft-hilled birds, are finely-toned, mellow, and 
plaintive ; those of the hard-billed species are 
sprightly, cheerful; and rapid. This differ* 
ence proceeds from the construction of (he 
larynx ; as a large pipe of an organ produces 
a deeper and more tnellow-toned note than a 
small pipe, so the trachea of the nightingale, 
which is wider than that of the canary, sends 
forth a deeper and more niellow-ioned note. 
Soft. hilled birds, also, sing more from the 
lower part of the throat than the bard-hilled* 
species. This, together with the greater 
width of the larynx of the nightingale and 
other soft. billed warblers, fully accounts for 
their soft, round, mellow notes, compared 
with the shrill, sharp, and clear notes of the 
canary and other bard-billed songsters. In 
H comprehensive sense, the complete song of 
birds includes all the notes they are capable 
of uttering ; and, taken in this sense, it is 
analogous to the speech of man. It is the 
vehicle through which these little creatures 
communicate and convey to each other their 
mutual wishes and their wants. It mav be 
divided into six distinct separate sounds or 
parts, each of which is very expressive, even 
to us, of the feelings which agitate the bird 
at the moment. To describe their song more 
fully, we shall divide it in the following man- 
ner : — 

First— The oall-note of the male in spring. 

Second — The loud, clear, ardent, fierce, 
notes of defiance. 

Third— The soft, tender, AiU, molodiaaft 
love warble. * 
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Foartb**~The notei of fear ot alarm, when natare ; bat iLc bhd-fanolera onij prise their 
danger approaobea the nest. love warble, and notes of defianoe ; these 

Ijflh — The note of alarm, or war cry, when notes, and these pftiv, he considers to be their 
a bird of prey appears, -ong. The iimsicai notes of birds, whether 

Sixth— The note the parent birds utter to of love or war, are sweet, and really charm. 
their brood, and the chirp or note of the young, ing in'thein.selves ; but they perhaps pour on 
The note of the young may he again di- the mind a greater degree of pleasure than 
vided into two j that which they utter while mere sound is capable of conveying — we mean 
ill the nest, and the o^rp after they have left the recollections of youthful days, the endear, 
it ^ for they are very distinct sounds or notes; ing incidents, or of scenes connected with 
to which may be added, a soft, murmuring country pleasure. # We ourselves prefer the 
kind of note, emitted by the male, while he mellow, plaintive melody of the soft-billed 
is feeding the female in the nest ; and also by species; but others give the palm to the 
her while she is receiving the food. The cheerful warble ot the hard-billed tribe; 
call-note ; the warble of love ; and the notes which of these two styles is the sweetest me- 
of deliance, or prelude to battle, seem only to lody we cannot determine. Hoih warbles 
be understood by birds of the same species, may be equally line ; and the preference, per- 
at least in a wild stale. Perhaps, in a state haps, may depend on taste and feeling. Hut 
of domestication, birds of diflerenl genera, if it is allowed, by all who have an ear for 
nearly allied, may partially comprehend these music, or rather, we should say, who have an 
notes, as the canary bird does tbe notes of the ear and love Our simple nattlTal melody, that 
siskin, the goUilinch, and the linnet. the song or warble of birds is truly deligbt- 

♦ * - ful ; but all their musical notes cease as soon 

All the notes comprised in the song of as the brood is ^hatched. — Montagu — Syme-— 
birds convey delight to the mind of a lover of itemiie. 

SoroiiiFic, a, Caiiaing sleep, opiate. 

SoiiEL, 8, A buck of the third year. 

Soup, s. Strong decoction of flesh for the table. 

^ Uawker's recipe tor a mountain soup is boil again the square piece of meat which 
simple and excellent — Probrttum est. — Eu. was reserved. Another necessary part of the 
Three pounds of meat, a large carrot, two recipe also should he prescribed, lest the dish 
onions, and two turnips. ( Tlie Freiichinan should fail into disi^pute. To prevent the 
adds also a cabbage ; here John liull may deputy cook from helping himselr, and filling 
please himself.) Put them into two .quarts it up with water, let him have a partnership 
of water, to simmer away till rodutjild to three in the concern, and when he has occasion to 
pints. Let him season the soup to the taste, quit the room, he should either lock the door, 
wilii pepper, salt, herbs, &c. He must then or leave one of your relay dogs for a century, 
cut off square, a pound 4)f the fattest part You will then have a good wholesome 
of the meat, and put it aside, lolling the rest, gravy-soup to begin with, and afterwards some 
boil completely to piece.s. After he has well tender meat, which, if eaten with mustard, a 
skimmed otf the fat, and strained the soup, | little raw parsley chopped line, and a few 
lei him put it by till wanted. j anchovies, you will, it is presumed, find an 

Oil your return, while seeing your dogs excellent dish. A pot oi anchovies might ' 
fed, which every sportsman ought to do, lei easily he carried in a portmanteau, being, of 
the soup be put on the fire for twenty minutes, ali the luxuries from au oil-tbo). , jne of the 
with some fresh vegetab!e.s, (if you like to most portable and most useful. — Hawker, 
have them,) and, for the last ten minutes. 

Sow, s, A female pijr, the female of a boar; an oblong mass of lead ; an 
insect, a millepede. 

Spadk, s. The instrument of digging ; a suit of cardt. 

SpADiLLfi, s. The ace of spades at ombre and ^^drille. 

Spancounter, or Span farthing, e, ohs, A play at which money is 
thrown within a span or mark. 

Spamel, 8, A dog used for sport in the field, remarkable for sagacity 
atid obedience. 

Amatamical Character of Spanieb . — The Var,^ £— Spaniel, Can, fam, axtrarius^ 
Lead very moderately elongated ; the parietal Linn. The name of tbe spaniel race is 
bonea do i}ot approach each otlier above the derived from its supposed original country, 
tompios. but diverge and swell out so as to Spain* 

enlarge the forehead and tbe cerebral cavity. The sub-varietiea are— a, Tbe smaller 
Tbi^ronp iaolodea the ^mosl asefnl and spaniel, with a small round head, tbe oaro 
intoDlgoat dogs. ^ and tail oovored with bog .hair | h, Kbf 
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Charles's sponiel, Can. hrevipilis, Ljnn. ; c, Var. F — The water spaniel, Canw oguuU* 
La Pyrame^ Buff, i d, The Maltese, Itkhon, eus, Linn. ; chien barhet^ BuFF. 

Buff. ; e, The lioii clog-, Can. leoninus, Sub>yarieties— a, small water spaniel, 
Linn. ; /, The ^lahiiaii dog ; <7, The hunt- petit [barbet, Bupp. ; (/^hten griffon, a dog 
ing spaniel or cocker, which yields the between the water spaniel and the shepherd's 
setter, Can. index, Linn. Addenda — The dog.~->B/aine. 

Newfoundland dog ; The Alpine spaniel. 

Spar, v. To fight like cocks with prelusive strokes ; to box with gloves. 
Spark, s, A small particle of fire, or kindled matter ; anything shining; 
anything vivid or active. 

Sparrow {Passer domesticus, AldrSvand),'^. A small bird 


This well-known species weighs near seven 
draclims ; length about six inches \ the bill 
is dusky ; iridea hazel ; the crown of the 
head ash-colour ; round the eye, and between 
that and the bill, is black ; behind the eyes, 
surrounding the back part of the head, bay ; 
cheeks, white ; chin and under part of the 
neck, black, mixed with grey ; belly, dirty 
white ; the coverts of the wings are chestnut 
and black mixed, with a whitish bar across 
them ; the bgck a mixture of black and 
rufous ; quills dusky, with fufous edges ; tail 
dusky, edged with wey ; legs brown. The 
bill of the female is lightej^behind the eye 
a line of white ; the heaJHnd whole upper 
parts are brown, the under ^rty white, 
dashed with ash-colour; no mkek on the 
chin or neck. In the country the sparrow 
exhibits a gloss and intermixture of colours 
rarely to be seen in those inhabiting large 
towns, which soon become of a dingy and 
almost uniform hue, from the accumulation 
of dust and smoke upon their plumage. 

The sparrow is ww known in every part 
of England ; it inhabits the dwellings of the 
ridi and the poor, taking possession of the 
humble thatched cottage in preference to the 
snmptaous palace. It is rarely seen far 
from the haUtatton of mao^ as it dfKghts in 


the fruits of his laboui , the highest cultiva- 
ted parts producing the greatest quantity. 
It might be said of this bird, as of some 
species of water fowl, which remaining always 
within sounding, warn the mariner of his 
approach to land*; so on the extensive and 
dreary mountains, not a sparrow is ever to 
be seen, and the sight of one bespeaks some 
habitation near. It makes a nest conforma- 
ble to the place it chooses for incubation, 
whether in a hole of a wall, in thatch, or 
under the tiles of a house, or in a window 
swallow's nest, it must conform to the size 
of the place ; but when the nest is made in 
a tree, it is of large size, and covered at top, 
composed of hay. and straw, lined warmly 
with feathers and fragments of thread or 
worsted, bits of cloth, or any refuse material 
of that sort, found about houses. 

This accommodation of the structure of the 
nest to the locality where it is built, is in no 
instance, with which we are acquainted, 
more conspicuous than in the proceedings 
of the house-sparrow. Dr. Darwin mentions, 
seemingly as an extraordinary circumstance, 
that ** in the trees before Mr. Iievet's house, 
at Litchfield, there are annuidly nests built 
by sparrows, a bird which usually builds 
under the tiles o£ louses or .the mtoh of 
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^baru but if ho had been acquainted in particular places, except in the case of the 
with the works of Bonnet, he would have house-sparrow. In the vicinity of London 
learned that in Switzerland, at least, the more parlicularly, pots of unglazed delft ware 
•parrow ** most usually {pour Vordinairt) of a sub-oval shape, with a narrow hole for an 
builds near the tops of trees,** entrance, are fixed upon the walls of houses, 

nestling under tiles is an accidental cxcep- several feet below the eave, and the sparrows 
tion. in the* vicinity of London also, we finding a domicile so suited to their habits, 
venture to say that three pair of sparrows very soon took possession of every pot thus 
build on trees to one pair that nestle in provided for them. But those who are so 
holes; and 'so commonly is this noticed, careful to accommodate the sparrows, doit 
that the tree-sparrow is popularly supposed not because they are fond of their neighbour- 
to be a different species from the house- hood, or their yelping concerts, but to pre- 
aparrow. The tree-sparrow ( Passer two w/a- vent their nestling under the eaves, where 
nun) of "Vorkshire .is indeed a differeiU they dig out the mortar witli their strong 
species, which lays pale brown eggs without bills, when they do not find holes large 
spots; but the London ones, which build enough for their accomunulatu/ii. It prn- 
ciiher on trees or in holes, have not a shade bably never struck those wise p«*rsoi:s, that 
of difference. by thus encouragiitg the si)airov\s to brtvil, 

It is worthy of notice, that they always the) are promoting the imuease of the race, 
proportion the quantity of materials to the and unless they inul iply their spairow pots 
size of the nest hole, which is generally yearly, they may be alino-t certain that the 
packed close, leaving only a sufficient cavity supernumeraries will resort to eaves neaiot 
for hutching the eggs and rearing the young, their birth-place. In Holland, square boxes 
I have one of these nests, for example, which are placed on the house-tops, to entiec the 
could almost be hid in the hollow of the stork {Anka ciconia ) to build ; aiui for the 
hand, and another, built about a yard from same purpose it was customary in France, in 
it, which would fill a hat. When the nestis Belongs time, to place wlieels there, a prac- 
built on a tree, however, it is always nearly tice said to be still followed in some parts of 
of the same dimensions, about a foot in dia- Germany. ^ 

meter each way. From the bird nestling The sparrow lays six eg" of a whitish co- 
occasionally in holes, it might be imagined lour, spotted with dusky brown or ash grey, 
that when it made choice of a tree, it would and var> ing much iii the shades as well as the 
be on account of thus obtaining a canopy of thickness of the spots; eacli weighs from 
thick boughs to form a roof; but, on tlie forty-three to forty-eight grains. A'jcidcntal 
contrary, sparrows, for the most part, select varieties occur, such as white, black, and 
a high, exposed branch, as if they w ere more yellowish. 

anxious to be out of the reach|||4cuts, tha%i Span ow Shooting — If, however, there are 
of cold winds. When sparrow^uild in the , persons w ho still think the practice of shoot- 
ivied wall of a bouse, as they often do, they j ing swallows to be of assistance in acquiring 
do not consider the thick clustering of the the art, we will venture to recommend ano- 
leayes about the nest as a sufficiently warm ther mode which is nearly similar, but, in our 
coping; and in such cases usually, if not opinion, much better. 'Iffis is, by putting 
always, construct a dome of straw, though] small pieces of white paper round the necki 
much more slight than iu nests built on the ' of sparrows, or other small birds, by the 
exposed branches of trees. means of a hole cut in the middle of the 

From its anxiety to procure shelter, the paper, then throwing a single bird into the 
sparrow indeed seizes upon any convenience air, the young shooter may deliberately take 
it elm find best adapted to its purpose, bis aim, for by this device the flight of the 
whether that be accidental or have been pre- bird is rendered less ranid and more regular, 
pared by some other bird. One very cogfnt and at the same lime present# a much better 
reason for this appears to be its looking mark for practice, besides it affords an excel- 
torward prospectively to the winter, for lent diversion ii^easons when game cannot 
sparrows occupy their nests at night through- be pursued, or ^^et weather from under- 
cut the year, and though they are hardy neath the shelter of a shed or Wn-door. 
birds, they require a warm shelter during Some of th^first shots in tlie kingdom have 
severe frosts. • been perfected by this mode.— Montagu — Ati 

1 am not aware that any contrivance is of Shooting. 
resorted to in Britain, to entice birds to build' 

Sparuowiiawk {Accipiter fringillarius^ Ray), 5. The female of the 
inueket-hawk. 

TAe Spatrowhausk^ (Falconisus, Linn. ; I projection, which seems as if intended to 
h Epuvur, Buff.)— T he length of the male ; secure it from external injury : from this prO" 
n twelve inches ; that of the feinale fifteen, i jection a few scattered spots of white form a 
Ifo bill IS blue, furnished with bristles at the j faint line running backward towards the necks 
bw, which overinmg the nostrils ; the colour | the top of the head, and all the uptier parts t/ 
•f the eye is bright orange ; the head is flat at the body, are of a dusky biown colour ; on 
the.topi and above each eye is a strong bony i the back part of the head there is a lino 
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of white; the scapulars arc marlced with two . 

spots of white on each leather ; the greater The female builds her nest in hollow trees, 

J mill feathers and the tail are dusky, with high rocks, or lofty ruins, sometimes in the 
our bars of darker hue on each ; the inner old ne>t of a crow, and generaMy lays four or 
edges of all tlie* quills are marked with two five eggs, spotted with reddish spots at the 
or more large white spots ; the tips of tlie longer end. 

tail feathers are white ; the breast, belly, and The sparrow-hawk is very numerous in va- 
under coverts of the wings and thighs are rioiis parts of the w’orld, from llussia to the 
white, beautifully barred with brown ; the Cape of Good Hope. It is a bold and spi- 
tiiroat is faintly streaked with brown; the riled bird: but it is obedient and docile, and 
legs and feet are yellow ; claws black. can be ea.'^ily t«*ained to hunt partridges and 

The above is the description of a female ; qnails ; it makes great destruction among 
the male dKTers both in si/.c and colour ; the ))igeotis,^||^ung poultry, and small birds of 
upper part of his body is of a dark lc«ico- aU khid.sr»^bich it will attack and carry oil 
lour ; and the bars on his breast are more in the most daring manner. — Jhivkk, 

Sparrow-owl, s, {Noctua passerhiay Savigxy.) 

The sparrow owl is a very rare .species in but its principal food is mice. It is said to 
England. In Fiance it is said to frequent build in chimneys in Carniola ; and Mr. Ed- 
ruined edifices. It makes a nest in the holes wards mentions two having been taken in 
of rocks and walls, and lays five or six eggs, England, by coming down cbininevK. In 
spotted with yellowish and white. It is said ^ 1808 , one was shot by Mr. Coinyns, in 
to fly by day, and to give chace to small birds); j North Devon, — Muntnyu, 

Spavin, s. Ti* disease in horses is a bony excrescence, or crust as hard 
as a bone, that grows on the inside of the hough. 

Bowj spavin consists oi a small bony en- to grass ; in about a month he may be put to 
largenient on the insid^f the hock, which work. I have been informed that iutroduc- 
ofien is not very observable. It occasions, ing a seton over the diseased part of the hock 
however, a peculiar kind of lameness, which is now practised at the Veterinary College, 
cannot well be mistaken, that is, a quick in preference to flring. 1 have never tried 
catching up of the leg, especially in tiotting. this remedy, being. satisfied that firing is the 
This lameness is of 0001*86 in various degrees, best, and indeed the only remedy where the 
and sometimes scarcely observable except on disease is curable. The hot iron should be 
first starting, and sometimes in confirmed carried through the skin immediately over, 
and bad spavins ; the lameness diminishes, and a little way into, the bony excrescence, 
and sometimes appears to go off by exercise, Bog spavin and thorough pin is a swelling 
but after resting for some time the horse be- on the inside of the hock, rather towards the 
comes very stiff and lame. The only remedy fore part ; the large vein which is so consj^icu- 
for this complaint is firing, and blistering ous on the inside of the leg passing over it. 
Immediately after. The horse should then be Itdepends either upon a distension, or rupture 
torned into a box some and afterwards of the membranes which form the synovial 
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caTitjy or bursa mucosa, through which the him upon his haunches, as it is termed, at 
great flexor tendon passes. The swelling is ’ too early an age. It seldom occasions lame- 
loft and yielding to the pressure of the finger, | ness, unless considerable, and then maktu a 
but rises again as soon as the pressure is horse go very stiff, especially after working 
removed. Sometimes, however, there is a much. The only remedy is tiring, and suffi- 
swelling on the outside of the hock and , cient rest ; and when it is so considerable as 
in that case the fluid or synovia wflih the ■ to cause any degree of stiffness, it is advisa- 
swelling contains, may be forced from one to ! ble to have recourse to this operation. It 
the other. It is generally produced by hard ’ often exists, however, in a slight degree, and 
work, or violent exertion for a short period, I without occasioning any inconvenience, and 
generally in breaking in a colt and putting [ then it is better to leave it alone. — Whita 

Spawn, 9 , The eggs of fish or of frogs ; any product or offspring. 
Spawn, a. To produce as fishes do eggs ; to generate, to bring forth. 
Spawn ER, 5. The female fish. 

Spay, r. To castrate female animals. 

Spaying is performed by making an opening wound, which is to be closed by stitches and 
in the flank on one side, when ine ovaria, be- bandaging^ Farriers often apply no ligature, 
ing enlarged by pregnancy, arc readily distin- but content themselves with simply sewing up 
guishable, and may be drawn out and cut off, the wound, and no ill consequence seems to 
tirst one and tlicn the other ; securing the ends ensue. Bitches, after they have been spayed, 
by a ligature lightly applied to each sur- become fat, bloated, and spiritless, and com* 
face, but leaving the threads without the monly prove short-lived. — lilaine, 

Spear, A long weapon with a sharp point, used in thrusting or throw- 
ing; a lance ; a lance generally with prongs to kill fish. 

Spear, v. To kill or pierce with a spear. 

Species, 8, A sort, a subdivision of a general term ; class of nature, sin* 
gl6 order of brings. 

Specific, s. A specific medicine. 

Speed, Quickness, celerity, haste, hurry, despatch ; the course or 
pace of A liorse. 

Speed of the Horse, —Common report says on any one horse each day, for twenty-nine 
that Flying Childers could run ^|i|pik- io a days together, and to have any number of 
minute, hut there is no authcntic^ffcord of horspi not exceeding twenty-nine : he ac- 
this. He ran over the Round (bourse of conriplished it on fourteen horses, and one 
Newmarket (three miles, six furlongs, and day he rode 100 miles, on account of the 
ninety-three yards) in six minutes and forty tiring of his first horse. Mr. HulFs Quib- 
seeonds ; ^and the Beacon Course (four bier, however, afforded the most extraordi* 
miles, one furlong, and one hundred and nary instance on record of the stoutness aa 
thh-ty-eight ywds), |in seven minutes and well as speed of the race-horse. In Docem- 
thirty seconds. In 1772, n mile was run by her, 1780, he ran twenty-three miles, round 
Firetail, in one minute and four seconds, the flat at Newmarket, in fifty seven minute* 
In October, 1741, at the Curragh meeting in and ten seconds. ^ 

Ireland, Mr. Wilde engaged to ride 127 Speed is sportingly applicable to horse, 
miles in nine hours, lie performed it in six hound, or greyhound, are two modes 

hours and twenty-one minutes. He em- of trial for speed, according to the present 
ployed ten^horses, and allowing for mounting reformed mode of English racing ; the one is 
and dismounting, and a moment for refresh- to run a mile, whicl^s termed running for 
ment, he rode for six hours at the rate ot speed ; the other, oPgoing off at score, and 
twenty miles an hour. Mr. Thornhill, in absolutely racing the whole four miles, which 
1745, exceeded this, for he rode from Stilton is called running for speed and bottom. Fly- 
to London and back, and again to Stilton, ing Childers, whose speed was almost pro- 
being 213 miles, in eleven hours and thirty- verbial, went one third of a mile in twenty 
four minutes, which is, after allowing the seconds. Fi retail and Pumpkin ran a mile in 
least possible time for changing horses, a few- seconds more than a minute and a half, 
twenty miles an hour for eleven hours, and Childers ran the distance of four miles in six 
on the turnpike road and uneven ground* minutes and forty-eight seconds, carrying 
Mr. Shaftoe, in 1752, with ten horses, and nine stone, two J pounds ; he made a leap of 
five of them ridden twice, accomplished fifty thirty feet upon level ground ; and he 
miles and a quarter in one hour and forty- covered a space of twenty-five feet at every 
nine minhtes. Ju 1703, Mr. fSliaftoe won a stroke when racing, it was formerly known 
more extraordinary match. He was to pio- that any horse who could run four miles in 
cure a person to nde one hundred mileaa day, eight minutes, would prove a wiimer of 
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plates : this is, boweyer, ve^ materially Eclipse ran the same distance over York in 
refined, by judicious crosses in blood, or eight minutes, with twelve stone, though 
improvements in training ; as Bay Mai- going only at his rate, without any induce- 
ton ran four miles over York in seven ment to speed.— A’Jwrtiniy Dinctwry, 
minutes, forty-three seconds and a half. { 

Speediness,#, The quality of being speecljn^ Speedy, a. Quick, swift, 
fast. 

Spelter, a. A kind of seiAi-metal. 

Spehm, 8, Seed, that by which the species is continued. 

Sperm ACE 1 1, #. A species of whale ; an oily substance foun^ in the head 
of the Physeter Macroccphalus. 

Spice, s, A vegetable production, fragrant to the smell and pungent to 
the palate ; an aromatic substance used in sauces. 

Spike, #. An ear^f corn ; a long nail of iron or wood, a long rod of iron 
sharpened : a sinaller species of lavender. 

Spillet, s, a long line used for sea-fishing. 

Did a man wish to moralise upon the un- skipper, and the' exact state of the herring- 
realities of human expectations, let him hang market from the crew, you proceed to raise 
over a spillet, and be interested in its success, it. Up it comes— that vibratory motion 
Conceive an eternity of line, with a thousand announces that a fish is fast upon the snoud ; 
hooks at given distances ; as every snoud is conjecture is busily at work, and there is a 
placed a fathom apart, a person less conver- difference of opinion, whether * the deceived 
saiit with figures than Joe Hume, may guess one’ be a codling or red gurnet. It appears 
the total. This endless continuity of hemp — a worthless, rascally, dog-fish ! A suc- 
must be carefully taken up. Do it slowly, cession of lines eonjcs in — star-fish, arid, 
and the thing is worse than a penance 4o “few and far betweeh,” some solitary 
Lough Dergh ; and if you attempt rapidity, plaices and flounders — at last a victim— 
the oilds are, that the back-line breaks, and heavy and unresisting. An indistinct glance 
a full hour will scarcely remedy the mischief, of a ilark o])ject, broad as a tea-tray, brings 
It would puzzle a philosopher to determine the assistant spilletcer, gaff in Imnd, to the 
the state of affairs in ten fathom of water ; quarter. Alas ! the turbot in expectation, 
and if you shoot in foul ground, you will pro- turns out to be a r,iy ! Often have 1 shot a 
bably lose the spillet, or, with a world of spillet undu^avoiirable circumstances, and 
labour, disentangle a moiety from rocks and ' appro round, and K)st' time, hooka, 
sea-weed. Should it, however, have escaped and snouds, and my whole reward was a 
those casualties, after a two hour’s probation, boat- load of skates and dog-fish. — Wild 
while you listen to a drimindhu from the Sports, 

Spinal, a. Belonging to the back bone. 

Spine, a. The back bone, 

spine of Birds . — The baek-bonc of birds, j able, though they have the power of bending 
unlike that of some other animals, is imnlove- | the neck.— Montagu, 

Spinous, a. Thorny, full of thorns. 

Spiracle, s. A l^eathing hole, a vent, a small aperture, a pore. 

Spirit, a. Breath, wind in motion; ardour; courage ; that which gives 
vigour or clioerfulness to the mind ; an inflammable liquor raised by 
distillation. * 

Spirited, a. Lively, full of fire. 

Spiritless, a. Low, deprived of vigour, depressed. 

Spitteu, a. obs. A young deer. 

Splayfooted, a. Having the foot turned inward. 

Splee.v, a. The milt, one of the viscera ; anger, spite, ill-humour. 
Splknt, a. Splent is a callous hard substance, or an insensible swelling, 
which breeds on or adheres to the shank- bone, and when it grows big 
spoils the shdpe of the leg. 

A horse often becomes lame when throw- 1 which causes the lameness seldom continuea 
lug out a splent i but that state ot ^the bone [ loug ; nor does it ever produce permanent 
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liraeoess. Ifanfremedy IsappliedyEblist^l ble glvelling of the whole limb/ and do^ 
if always suffici/^ikly strong. A new method | great deal ot miacblef. Lameness from a 
of treating s^lejnta has been lately introduced ; splen inay/spmetimed be removed by^piacing 
that iSf passing a seton under the skin and a pledget of old linen, wet witli gpulard pr 
immediately over the splent. lt» said to be saturnine lotion, on it, and confining it witti 
an improYament/ ' 1 once tried it in'a cask a bandage kept constantly wet. d ha /e seen 
of old bone mvin'. but it did no good ; nor a good eifect from diluted vinegar also, 
did firing, wnich was tried soon after, though saturvin a lotion. 

the hot iron was passed through the skin, fiuperMetete of lead • 1 oa. 

' and into '^the bony excrescenfie. The bid - Vinegar - - 4 oz. 

'method of rubbing or bruising a ^splent. Water *• » • 1 pint. Mix* 

punrftunng it, aifd rubbing in aomp blistering ' . — Whiu, 

preparation, will often produce a ednsiderg* | 

Splice, v. To join^the twp ends of a ropci or lina. without a knot. 

Splint, A thin piece of wood used by surgeons to bold the bone 
newly set* 

Sponge, A soft porous substance remarkable for sucMng up water* 
Spoonbill {Platalea leucorodia, Linn.), s. 

Weight about three pounds and a half ; with black ; the legs are black, six inches 
length two feet eight inches ; the bill ishiear long ; thighs bare about half way ; toes 
seven inches long, and three quarters of an connected by a small web, extending as far 
inch broad in the narrowest part ; two inches as the second joint of the outer, ^d first 
towards the points in the largest part of the joint of thednner toe- 

spoon j colour black, sometimes brown, with The spoonbill is rarely met with in Eng- 
an orange-coloured spot near the tip of the land. Mr. Pennant mentions that a fiock of 
upper mandible ; it is also, crossed with these birds migrated into the marshes near 
several indentations and dotted protuberan* Yarmouth, in Norfolk, in April, 1774. Wa 
ces ; the irides in sopie grey, others reddish ; have also been assured it is sometimes sesti 
the lore, and round the eyes and throat, the oiAhe coast of Devonshire in the winter*^ 
skin is bare and black. The whole plumage Montagu* 
is^hite; sometimes the quills are tipped I 

&PORT, e* Play, diversion ; diversion of tbe field, as of fowling, bunting, 
fishing. 

Sfokt, To play, to gamem^o trifle, to enjoy field amusements. 
Sportsman, s. One who pursues tbe recreation of tbe field. 

Spot, s, A blot, a mark made by discolouration ; a taint ; a disgrace. 
Sprain, m To stretch the ligaments of a joint without dislocating tbe 
bone. 

Sprain, s. Extension of ligaments without dislocation of tbe joint. 
Sprat, s, A small sea-fish. 

Spring, v. To arise out of tbe ground;* to grow, to thrive; to bound, 
to leap ; to fiy with elastic power ; to rise from a covert ; to issue from 
a fountain; to shoot; to start; to rouse game; to discharge a mine. 
Spring, 5. The season in which plants spring and vegetate ; an elastic 
body, which, when distorted, has tbe power of restoring itself; elastic 
force ; any active power ; a leap, a violent effort ; a fountain. Mabi^ 
tpriiigy the principal spring in a gun-lock. 

If the inaiWpriMjf be too strong, in pro- 1 mentioned, is a sad fault, but the hammer by 
portion to that of the hammer, the cock is I thus coming jdown escapes, iii a certain 
often broken for want of resistance, and if ' degree, from the influence of the spring, 
the hammer or feather spring be too stiff, or and, consequently, loses its pressure on che 
should shut down with too .much Force, it pan ; by which tlie priming is not so closely 
becomes difficult to throw it, even with a covered, and the hammer is apt to re*act 
strung mainspring. Here, till very lately, instead or' obeying the mainspring. In a 
most of tlie gun-makers were in the dark : word let your hammer shut down dull and 
as aothins; was more admired in a lock, Chan fly back smart. The mainspring, to be well 
the hammer sliutting down with great vela- regulatcU, should at first pull up hard, and 
city. This, not only for tne reason already then draw progressively easier : because U 
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requires an acet^sion of fprce after it li^a, flint, ami be liable either to cause a snap, 
recovered the first sudden escapp from . ’the I allow I ho cock to be Idowu back with a de- 
soeurspring, otlu;rwh>6 it .will go sfow with fifj tonater.*— . 

Springe, s , A gin, a noo&e whjch c^tbhes by a spring or jerk. 

SPRiNGKFt, s. Ohe .ivbxr Springs or rouses gaifiey 
SpitiNGEUy or SpRii^GlNa §PAWEI. e^ttrdriVH^ LiNisr.), i. 



There are two different dogs which usunlly game; nnd this gives intimation to tho 
pass under this derK'niinatiim ; <»nc being .‘•port oncii, win) goncrally »rafii:n themselves 
cbrnsiderahly larger than tho other, and "n the skirts of the wood or covert to which 
known by the name of tho springing .spaniel ; woodco<,*k.s, sllt|)es, and phca.sants are known 
it is ajjpiicahle to every kind of game in any to tiy when started. 

comltr3^ * lloth this dog nnd the cocker are freqnent- 

The springer is supposed to have origina- ly u.sed as tind«*rs in greyhonn(i-cour.‘<ing, 
ted in Great Britain, although it is now and arc no Icnb eager to start a fcffere, which 
widely <liffu.sed over every (juartor of the they jmrsne with as much ardour a.s they do 
globe, lie IS much and eagerly sought after wiiigctl game. 

in the wild sports of the East. From the time the springer i.s thrown off 

The true Engli.sh-bred springing spaniel in the liehl, he gives evident proofs of the 
differs but little in figuro from the setter, pleasures he experiences in lieing Ihu.s em- 
except in size; their chief difference consists ployed, by tho perpetual motion of his tail, 
in the former having a larger head than the which is termed feathering among sjiorts- 
Intter in pro]>orti()n to the bulk of his body; men; and upon the increasing vibration of 
they vary also in a small degree in point of winch the expcrumccd fowler well knows 
colour, from red, yellow, or liver colour and Ih^ he is getting nearer to the object of 
white; which seems to he tho invariable attraction, 

standard of the breed. They are nearly two- The nearer he approaches the game, the 
fifths less in height and strength than the more energetic the dog becomes in his endea- 
setter, their form being more delicate, their vours t(» succeed ; tremulous whispers escape 
ears longer, very .soft and pliable, covered him, as a symptom of doubt ; but the moment 
with a coat of long waving and silky hair; this doubt is dispelled, and the. game is found, 
the nose is red or black, the latter being the his clamorous raptures break forth in full 
surest mark of high breeding; the tail is force. Tie expre8se.s his gratification by loud 
bashy and pendulous, and is always in motion and quick barking, which ma> be relied on as 
when employed in pursuit of game. a proof that he has not sought in vain ; leav- 

Differently from other dogs used in shoot- ing the happy owner exultinglj' to boast, that 
ing, both the springer and the cocker give ** he is in poMession of at least one faithful 
tongue the moment they either smell or see domestic, who never tells a V\9,''’^Brown. . 

Springhalt, 5. A lameness by which the horse twitches up his legs. 
Spring Wagtail, {Budytes jlava^ Cuvier,) 5. 
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Tliere uppeaiti no doubt but manj authors two feathers on each side^ partly white. Tiie 
have confounded this specie with the grey under parts of the male are of a much fuller 
wajjtail, which we have remarked more fully yellow, and the upper parts never possess any 
in the history of that bird. of the cinereous colour. 

The male of this species, it is said, pos- The spring wagtail visits us about the time 
8C.SHCS a fovi black spots on the throat, but the other departs, and migrates again in Sep- 
such a mark w e have never observed in more tember. It frcqm'nts arable land c.specinlly 
than a hundred specimens. It ijiu.Ht therefore in the more champaign parts ; Somctiinc.s un- 
be ran^ if not a mistake, in describing tlie grey cultivated grouml interspersed with furze ; it 
wagtail for this. If no other mark of dis- is also partial to bean fields; in all muIi 
tinctioi: were to l>e found but the length and places it breeils, and does not seem to legaid 
Rlraitneasof the hind claw in this, it would w'ater so much us cither of the other ties, 
lie snlficiciit to know it from the grey wagtail. It is said to be found in Russia and Siberia in 
\v hi(;h is very short and crooked. The tail of summer, and to continue in France the whole 
this bird is also an inch shorter, and has only year. — Montayn. 

Sl’KOUT, s. A shoot of a vegetable ; a branch of* a deer’s horn. 

Si*UR, 5 . A sharp point fixed on the rider’s heel ; incitement, a stiinnlus 
the sharp points on the Ic" of a cock ; anything standing out. 

Spur, v, 'I'o prick with the sp^r ; to incite ; to urge forward, 
.^Spurgalled, a. Hurt with the spur. 

Spurious, a Not genuine, counterfeit ; adulterine ; not legitimate, bas- 
tard.^ 

Spurling, 5. A small sea fish. 

Spurrier, a. One who makes spurs. 

Spuuuy, a. A plant. * 

Squab, a. Unfeathered, newly hatched ; fat, thick, and stout ; awkwardly 
bulky, obs. 

Squamous, a. Scaly, covered with scales. 

Square, a. Cornered, having right angles ; forming a right angle. 
Square, s. A figure with right angles and equal sides. 

Squat, v. To sit cowering, to sit close to the ground. 

Squeak, t7. To cry with a shrill acute tone. 

Squeak, j. A shrill quick cry. 

Squib, s, A small pipe of paper filled with wildfire. 

Squill, s. A plant ; a fish ; an insect. 

Squirrel, s. A small animal that lives in w’oods, leaping from tree to tree. 

Within ttio memory of some of the old por-j dron Ixung nurtmed bj” female beasts of prey, 
sons rcsiiUng in Richmond Park, sipiirrcls wd.o had h»st their young, may not be so im 
were in such vast numbers, that parties of probable an incident as many have supposed ; 
fifty or sixty persons have come from the and therefore may be a justification of those 
metropolis and its iieighbourhoial, for the pur- authors who have gravely mentione<l what 
pose of killing them. They were furni^hcfl some have deemed to be a wild and improbable 
with short sticks, with lead at one end, >#tli story. 

which they knocked the animals down These So many persons went to see the little 
squirrel hunts occasiuneil many tights witl)^ .squirrels suckled by a cat, that the foster 
the keepers, in one of which a keeper, of the mother became jealoms of her charge, and in 
name of Bishop, was ne.nrly killed. The I pain for their safety ; and therefore hid them 
squirrels were in consequence destroy ed, and I over the ceiling, where one died. I’hi.s cir- 
't is now but seldom that one is seen.^ I cnmstancc show's her afiVetion for these found- 

I lings, and that she supposes the squiriels to 
Cftt and Squirrtb * — A boy has taken three he her own young. Thus hens, when they 
.ittle young squirrels in their nest, or drey as have hatcln d ducklings, are equally attached 
it is called in these parts. These small crea- to them as if they were their own chickens: 
tures he put under the care of a cat who had I 

lately lost her kittens, and finds that she nurses i The squirrel’s nest is not only called a drey 
and Wkles them with the same assiduity and ^ in ILanqishirc, but also in other coimties; in 
afiTectlon as if they were her own offspring. Suffolk it is calle<1 a bay. Tlievord “drey,” 
This tireutnstanee corroborates my suspicion, though now provinciaf, I have met with in 
that the mention of exposed and deserted chiL some of our 4>ld writers. 
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In the North of ffamsphiro a great TH>rtion 
of the squirrels have white tails. None of 
this variety, as far as I can learn, reach tffc 
J^ndon market. I was much surprised at 
hearing from a man who kept a bird and cage 
shop in London, that not less than twenty 
thousand squirrels are annually sold there for 
the menus plaUirs of cockneys, part of which 
come from France, but the greater number 
are hnnight in by labvmrcrs to Newgate and 
L- n lcnha^l mark<‘ts, where any morning dur- j 
ing the season four or live hundred might be I 

SiAMLE, a. Fixed, steady. 

Starle, 5. A place for horses. 

lioftineas is very desirable in a stable. It 
should never be less than twelve feet high 
and the best method of ventilation is by 
mt'ans of a ehimney or square opening in tli 
ceding, communicating with the open air, or 
it may be made in the form of a dome or 
cupola, which would be more ornamental. — 
The chimney need not be opened at the top 
so as to admit the rain, but should be roofed, 
and have lateral openings by means of wea- 
ther-boards, as they are termed. As to the 
admissitm of air into the stable, the usual 
means provided for that purpose are quite 
sunirient; that is, by windows. The method 
adopted in barrack* stables, of making an 
opening in (ho wall, near the ground at the 
einl of the Ktahle, is useless, to say the beat 
of it. A stable, when properly paved, and 
kept moderately clean, n quires only a shal- 
, low, wiilo gutter, twelve inches wide, and 
one inch deep. I’liis, with a pail or two of 
water thrown upon the floor, and .swejd oft’ 
while the hor.«e is at ex<!rci.'ie, will keep the 
stable perfectly clean, and fret; from <»ftVn.'«ive 
smells. The depth cf a stable should not be 
le.ss than eighteen feet, nor the height, as 1 
ol'.scrvcd before, lo.n than twelve. The 
width of a stall slnnild not be less than six 
fe,*t clear. Hut, when there is sufticient 
room, it is a much better plan to allow each 
liorse a space of ten or twelve feet, wbeio be 
m.ay be loose and exerci.se himself a little. — 
This w'ill be an effectual means of avouling 
swollen heels, and a great relief to hor.sea 
that are worked hard. With re.spect to the 
rack anti manger, 1 shall describe one which 
1 have seen employed in a wagon-.stable with 
the best effect. It is intended for two horses : 
for horses, when a little accu.stomed to each 
other, and working together, will always 
agree well v\lien kept in the same stall, espe- 
cially when they have, as is the case liere, 
separate mangers, and are prevented by their 
halters from interfering with each other’s 
corn. Tiie space for two horses is twelve 
feet. The mangers and rack are all on a 
level, and about three feet from the ground. 
The manger should never be less than eigh- 
teen inches deep, eighteen inches from the 
front to the back part, and two feet in length. 
Xlie rack should be four feet for one horse. 
The rack may be made with staves in the 


bought. lie said that be himself sold annu- 
ally about .seven hundred : and, he added that 
about once in seven years the breed of squir- 
rels entirely fails, but that in other seasons 
they are equally prolific. The subject warf 
introduced by his answering to a woman who 
came in to buy a squirrel, that he had not had 
one that season, but before that time in tho 
I last .season he h.'id sold five hnmlred. It ap- 
pears that the meio manufacture of squVrol 
ciic<*.s for J.oiuloncrs is no small concern, — 
Mitjord^ White. 


front, like a common rack, but this is not 
necessary; indeed, it is better to have it 
closed in front- The back part of the rack 
should be an inclined plane made of wood; 
slioiilil be grndnally sloped toward.s the front; 
and should terminate about two feet down. 
Such a rack will hold more hay than ever 
ought to I'o put before one horse. Tho ad- 
vunlnge.s of this rack are numerous. In tho 
first plicc, tho hay is ea.sily put into it, and 
lenders a li.Hy-loft. over tho .•^tahlo unneces- 
.sarv ; airl this may bo an iiulucerncnt to the 
•uildcr to make the stable as lofty as it 
ought to be, ami remfer other ventilation 
nnncce.'.sarw All the hay that i.s nut into 
this munge^^ ill be eaten; but in tho com- 
mon rack it is well known that a large por- 
tion of ibe hay is often pulled down upon 
the litter and tfocllen upon, wdiereby a con- 
sidcrabb* ijuantity is often wasted. It pre- 
vents the hay-sccds or dust from falling upon 
the horse, or into his e>es; and, what is of 
considcrablo importance, though seldom at- 
tiiidcd to, there will be nn inducement to 
the groom to give the horse bay in tinall 
qnnnt'ticB at a time, and frequent'y, from tho 
little trouble wliich attcmls putting it into 
the rack. The saving in hay that may be 
t fled* (I by the u.se of this rack i.s so .appa- 
n nt, that it need not be dwelt upon. Some 
loiscl’.ievons hoi.ses will throw out the hay 
n iih llicir noses : bnt this may be efll ctudlly 
prevemed by one or two cross burs— that 
o.''.‘‘ing Hie upper part of the crib from the 
back to the fiont. This kind of rack and 
manger, from being'' boarded up in front, wil! 
effectually pn vrni the litter from being kept 
constantly under the horse’s head and c\eH, 
by which be. is compalled to breathe the va- 
pours which arise from it. The length of the 
halter should be only four feet from head- 
.stall to the ring through which it pa.s.«es; 
this will admit of his lying down er.se, 
and that is all which is required. Ti e ring 
should be placed clr^se to that sid*. wbeio the 
manger is, and not in the centre of the btall. 
The sides of the stall should be sufficiently 
high and deep, to prevent horses from biting 
and kicking each other. In post and wagon 
stables, where the stall is made for a pair of 
horses, tho manger will be placed at each 
end, and the Jiay-crib in the centre. The 
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trindow of the stable should be at the south- 
east end, and the door at the opposite end. 
The window should be as high as the ceiling 
will admit of, and in size proportioned to 
that of the stable. In one of twelve feet 
high, it need not come down niore than five 
feet, and wiii then be seven bet fr<jni the 
grouml, fjnd tjut of the way of being broken. 
The frame Af the window should bo move- 
able upon a pivot in the centre, and opened 
by means of a cord running over a pulley 
in the ceiling, and fastened by means of. 
anothoi cord. With a window of this kind, 
in a stable of three or four horses, no other 
ventilation will be rc(iuired”. a person never 
need be solicitous about tiuding openings for 
the air to enter when there is sufUcient room 
above, and means for it to escape. It is a 
good plan to have, two doors, or to have the 
common door divided transversely, about foui 
or live feet from the ground; the uppei' part 
mav then be occa.donally h.ft open. Where 
much light is admitted, the walls of the sta- 
ble should not bo white, hut of a stu»*eo or 
lead colour, and better if painted; for then 
they may always be washed clean with soap 
and water, as well as the stalls, rack, and 
manger; and this should he done once in 
or three weeks, or a month at furthest ^ 
the walls are boarded up to the height of 
about five feet, and this, as we)|^s the stalls, 
painted of a light wainscot colour^ it will look 
extremely neat, atul the under part of the 
w all will he kept drier, end look more com- 
fortable. A stable should be lighted by moans 
of an argand lamp su.spended from the ceiling, 
and moveable. This will give a far better 
light, is cheaper, and Jiiore secure than any 
other c(jntrivance whatever, except gas-light, 
and, if properly trimmed, will burn without 
a particle of smoke. Insteail of having a 
large corn chest in the stable, a handsome seat 
may be made at the back of the .stable ex- 
ter.ding as f.jr as may be necc.ssary ; in this 
tl’.ere may be partitions to separate the beans, 
t)r the bran, and places may be made to rest 
tin; arms upon, so that a gentleman may sit 
<l4>wn comfortably in his stable and see bis 
lu)isc3 taken cure of. A stable thus con- 
structed will be found conducive to the health 
and the comfort of horses, and will alFord an 
indui'ement to the groom to attend to every 
little circumstance which may contribute to 
cleanliness lie will not allow the smallest 
bit of dung to remain swept up at one end ef 
the stable, as it commonly is. The pails 
should bo kept outsiiie, and not standing 
about the stable, as they commonly are. If 
it is necessarv to take *#11 the chill from water, 
it is iiuich better and more easily done, by 
the addition of a little hot w'ater, than l>y suf- 
fering it to stand in thesiahle,^ and while the 
horses are at exerciso, the litter should all 
turned out to dry, atid the floor well washed 
or swept out. A little fre^h straw may then 
be placed fo • the horses to stale upon* Lit- 
ter thus dried during the day will serve ng.vn 
as well as fresh straw for the bottom of the 


bed, and be free from smell. A saving may 
be made in litter by turning it out, and dry- 
ing it as I have described ; and if a shed were 
built adjoining a stable, it may be done at all 
limt‘8, and may serve al.so to exercise and clean 
a horse in wet weather. 

Neither dogs, fow Is, nor goats, should ever 
)C permitted to enter a stable; and dung 
should be kept at a distance from it. In 
speaking of the arrangements of the stable, it 
may not be amiss to notice what L consider a 
gotid contrivance in el.aning horses, that i.3 
to have two strap.s one on each side the stall, 
about one yard from the head of it. By these 
the horse may be fa.siencd during the time 
he is cleaned, by which means he will be ef- 
fectually prevented from biting the manger or 
the groom; and lieing kept h;ick in the .stall, 
the groom will he better able to clertii the 
front of his fore It'gs, chest, and neck, and be 
able to move round him; ihi.s is better than 
strapping him to the rack. When the eom- 
imm rack ami manger are prefen ed, tlie rack 
staves .sh<»ubi be .straight, and brought nearlv 
down to the manger, and this may easih' be 
done without the necessity of a hay loft, and 
the manirer may be made deep aud* wide as I 
have described it. * * 

Ihe heat of a stable should he graduated 
by a thermometer, always kept there for the 
purpose. Our fceling.s are but a ft cble guide 
U) our judgment in measuring temi>erature. 
It would be well that the stable heat should 
seldom reach, but never exceed, .00 deg. cf 
Fahrenhtit in winter, or 6.5 in summer. To* 
renew the air, the stable should be well ven- 
tilated; and such ventilation should be as 
lear the ceiling or top of the stable as pos- 
sible, as the impure air ascends. 'I’he venti- 
lators, somt times seen, which revolve quickly 
on their own centres, are not, I think, good, 
because they occu.sion a drauglit of air, for 
which reason likewise windows sliould be so 
eonstructeil as not to open directly on eitlier 
the front or the rear of the horse. One of the 
beat inethod.s of ventilation is by means of one 
or more tubes or funnels, accoriling to the size 
)t the stable, whiv li should ho let into the 
ceiling, presenting helow' a larger end of 
twtdve or eighteen inelres square, w hich, as it 
ascends, shoidcl narrow at its summit to about 
fourj[)r live inches; and this should pass out 
at the roof of the building, having a raised 
cup over its top, to prevent the wet from dc- 
sr«*nding. Light appeals essentially necessary 
to a stable ; the exit from a dark one must be 
a painful atiniulns to the eyes cf the horse, 
ami his imperfect vidon makes him startlish 
ami irritable. Dark stables are supposed to 
encourage f.ediug; and it is not impossible 
but tile horses of eastern countries eat most 
during the night. It also, it is thought, in- 
duces them to lie down more. The greatest 
encouragement to the latter is a hmse box, 
and to the former air, exercise, and soft water. 
.Stables should he well ceiled, and that veiy 
flo.sely; when this is not the case, not only 
does the dust from the hayloft fall on the horse. 
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but it fVeqiiently enters his eyes ; and the im- 
pure air, c«)inposed of nitrogen and ammonin- 
cal gas, which always ascends, lodges in the 
above. In fact, it would bo better that 
both the hay and corn should be altogether 
removed from the sphere of action of the 
ainmoniacal ediuvia of the stable, and oidy 
brought to tlie animals as they are wanted. 
Pafiial draughts of air in a stable slumld be 
c/nvfidly avoided, as extremely injurious to 
burses: a very )«>fty ceiling without an upper 
story, is the best preventive to this. Narrow 
italU are very prejudicial to horses; strains 
in tlte back are often occasioned Ity them; 
an<l whenever a stall is less than six feet 
wide, the groom should have peremptory 
orders never to turn the horse out of it, but 
always to back. Itars or bails are also ob- 
jectionable, from tin* case with which horses 
may play with and U:ck each other over them, 
and likewise because it isseldom that horseseat 
alike in point of quickness; and thus, when 
they are separated by bars only, the slowest 
cater gets robbed of his food. 

The acclivity of the genenility of stjdls is 
also a very serious objection to them, fi»r 
they occasion a horse to stand unequally, and 
an undue proportion of weight is tlirown on 
the hinder extremities; the declivity also 
puts the (liixor tendons of l)otli (he hind and 
fore legs on a cominual stretch, and by it 
probably many horses arc injured. The 
smallest jiossibio slupc only slmuhl be 
allowed; neither is tlm central grating a 
reuicily for this inconvenience; for it not 
only is useless as regards mares, but it Us 
rather injurious, because, it retains the urine, 
which thus continues to diffuse at every mo- 
ment the, eflbivia it should he so much our 
study to avoid. It is much better that each 
stall should be furnished with a grating placed 
over a small drain at the foot of the stall, 
which sln)uld he so constructed, as to carry 
off the iirimM)r washings from yich horse into 
one ccimmori ont-d<,or CM'S^Jpool, |K3rfect!y 
secured against the arcess of the external air, 
that an injurious elfluvia may not nass up 
through the gratings. Professor IVal, in his 
excelient Ofm-rvatimis, has cnteie<l largely 
into the injuri'Ois eH'*ct.s of the antmoiiiacal 
exhalations arising fr<»m tlie urine; to these 
he attributes, in a great measure, the oph- ^ 
(habnia by which so many valualde horses 
are ruined. This separation, of \^latile 
alkali is net confined to the urinary secretion 
alone — it extends to the fjcccs also, and to 
both the sensible, and to the insensible per- 
spiration, 'I'he urine, from the ex})crimeiits 
•of that able chemist, Dr. Kgatt, begins to 
separate ani'r‘onia in a few h<»urs after its 
cA'acuation from the liody, and there is reason 
to suppose that the ficces as rca«lily full into 
tills early decomposition; therefore a neces- 
sity exists for their speedy removal also. 

There is mucli contrariety of opinion rela- 
tive to the propriety of permitting horses to 
stand during the day on litter ; and there are 
eogent arguments for and against it. Litter 


j entices horses to lie down during the day, 
which relieves fatigue, and is favourable to 
the recovery of over-strained limbs: it also 
preveotH an uneven or hurtful pressure on the 
feet when it is cobble -paved. On the other 
hand, gross feeding horses are apt to eat their 
litter, which is not desirable. It is, likewise, 
too apt to retain the urine, and thereby to 
generate the aeiid salts we have described. 
Con.*«tant!y st Hiding on straw makes many 
legs swell, which is proved by remov- 
ing it, when sucdi legs immediately return to 
their proper size : the warmth and moisture 
retain! d in it, likewise, are very apt to occa- 
sion cracks ami swclIedJegs. Litter retained 
is probably injurious to the foot also: tor if 
horn has a- tendency to contract by iho appli- 
cation of heat, the horn of the feet hi ing 
plac‘‘d so many hoArs within it, must he sub- 
jecudtothis addiiionai stimulus to cmitrac- 
ihm. In my own stables no liKgr is ever 
suffered to remain under the fore feet during 
the il^y ; on the contrary, the horses stand on 
the hare bricks, which in summer are watered 
to make them more cool. Behind, a little 
straw is strewed, because horses are apt to 
kick and break the hricka with their hinder 
feet, and because, when no gratings exist, or 
no sh»pe is present, the litter thus placed 
sucks up the moisture of the urine, which 
would ho detrimental to the hinder feet, 
which nre^tore liable to thrushes than con- 
traction ^ 

The box is a necessarj' appendage to every 
gowl stalilo; indeed, it may, with great pro- 
priety, form a part of the stable ; and I would 
advise that, whenever a new one be erected, so 
to frame it, that every standing may, by a 
moveable partition, be readily made into a 
distinct and separate box. It would be well, 
were in-door horses more generally accus- 
tomed to spend their leisure time in boxes 
than stalls ; boxes are advantageous to the 
idle horse, by encouraging him to exercise 
himself. By means of boxes, the evils of long 
frosts to the hunter are avoided ; and the 
unrestrained enjoynicnt of freedom is relishcfl 
by all A loose box wholly unconnected with 
the stable is also a valuable appendage to a 
gentleman’s establishment ; it may thus with 
impunity be the receptacle of a contagious 
case. The detached box should be so con- 
structed as to be capable of being cooled to 
nearly the temperature of the external air. or, 
when necessary, to bo made as warm as requi- 
site fer some cases of sickness. No projec- 
tions sliouM be allowed in its walls to hurt 
the hips, in cases of falling from weakness, 
staggers, &c. It should, also, have a grate in 
the centre communicating with an outer cess- 
pool, with a general slight bearing of the floor- 
ing to the grating : into a largo box of this 
description, every horse taken up from grass 
should be first put, to prevent the access of the 
worst colds to which horses are liable, which 
are those caught on the sudden remove from 
a cool into a heated temperature.— ir/i/fe— 
Blaine 8 Outlines of the Veterinary Art. 
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The stop OP hart, wlioso um.’ih i.si a’ih «l t!'<‘ I tent j.criosti urn or skin, which covers the 
hind, and the yuunj' a calf, ddfcrs in ami I bouts t)f all animals. After a fhort time, 
n horns from a fallow dear. Hc^ n.uch lar- ' however, the skin begins to swell, and to form 
^er, and his htons round, wlicrcas; in the iiil- a sort t f tumour, which contains a great deal 
h»w species, they are broad and pahnated. of blood, and then it is covered with a 
by these the auimurs ago i.s ascert.tii.fd. (|ow ny sui st.‘>uco, that to the touch resembles 
During the first year the stag has no horns, velvet, and xvhich appears of nearly the same 
hut a horny excrescence, w'hicli is .«hott and tv.lour with the rest of lljc animal’s hair, 
rough, and covered with a thin hairy skin, This tumour daily increases fiom the point, 
the next year the horns are single and straight, like the. graft of a tree, and, rising by degrees 
in the third they have two antlers, three the from the herul, shoots out the antlers fVom 
fouvih, four the fifth, and five tlie sixth year, litber side, so that in a short time, in pro- 
hut this nuuiher is not always certain, for portion as the animal is in condition, the 
suinetinies tin y are more, and often less, entire horns are completed, but it should ho 
After the sixth* year the antlers do not always obbcrved, that the substance of which the 
increa.-^e, and although in uuniber they thny horns are composed, begins to harden at the 
amount six or sJhven on each side, ^et the bottom, while the upper pa?t remains soft 
animal’s ago is then estimated rather from the and still continues growing; whence it 
size of the anllei'S, and the tliickne^s of the appears that the horns of deer grow differmt- 
braneh which snsiains them, than from tli«ir ly from those of sheep or cows, which latter 
'I'l'.esf horns, large as tii , I waA a are .seen to increase from the bottom, 

are, notwithstanding, .shed even' year, and When, however, the liorns liave completed 
now ones a.^sume their pliu-e. The old horns their full grow'th, the ex tien.il ics tlun acquire 
are ofa firm solid texture, and are extensively s<>lidity. The velvet- like covering, with its 
employed in making haindes for knives and blootf^vessejs, dries up, and ihe finincr then 
other instruments, lint, while young; nothing begins to fall, and this tl e animal hastens by 
<*4n be more sr-tt or temlor,and the animal, as rubbing its antlers agaii.st the trees of the 
if conscious of his own imbecility, at those forest. In this manner the whole external 
times, in.‘“tantly upon shedding his former surrace being stripjied <itV hy dejirees, the 
horns, rcliics tVdm the rest of his sjieciea, horns acquire their complete hardnc'ss, e«- 
and hides himself in politiulos and thiekehs, pniision, and beauty. It is also said that 
never ■ venturing out to pasture except by some hinds have horns, 
night. Dll’ Ing this time, which most usually It w'ould be a vain task to inquire into the 
happens in the spring, the new horns are very cause of the annual production of these horns ; 
tender, and have a quick sensibility of any it is snfiicient to oli.«!crve, that if a stag Im 
external impression. When the old horn has emasculdud w hen the horns are fallen off, 
fallen off, the new one does not begin to they will never grow ag«ain ; and, on the con 
appear iniM.ediatoly, but the hones of the trarj’’, if the same operation is performed 
akull are seen covered only with a transjMi- when they are on, they will never fall off. 
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If only one m; le is ‘'''n :isoalale<U he will want 
the horn on that sidi*. 

The ol I usiuiily shed their horns first, 
whicli t^cnerally happens tow'ards the latter 
end of February or the bc;ifinnin;; of March- 

Such as are between five and t-ix years old 
shed their horns about the middle or latter 
end of March; those still younirer in the 
month of April ; and the youngest of all not 
till the middle or latter end of May. 

Tljcy cjencriilly shed them in pools of water, 
whither they retire from the heat, and this 
has given rise to the opinion of their always 
hiding their horns. These rules, thouj'h true 
in general, are yet subject to many vanjiiions, 
and it i?t well known that a severe winter 
retards I ha shedding of the horns. A short 
time after tlicy luvo gained their horns, they 
be^iti to feel Uiu impression of tho rut. 

J'he old ones are the most forward, and 
about the end of August or beginning of 
September, tliey quit tlieirtliickets and return 
to tlio mountain or plain, in order to seek the 
himl, to whom they call wdtli a loml tremulous 
note. At this lime their neck is swollen — 
they appear bold and ferocious — fly from 
country to coin’.try— strike with their horns 
against the trees ^ind other ohstaclas — and 
continue restless and (Icioc uAtil they have 
foiiml the teinale, who at lirst flics fr<nu them, 
but is at last overtaken. 

When two stags contend for the same 
female, however timonuis they may ajjpear at 
other tiim-s, they then seem agitated with an 
uncommon degree of arduiir; they paw up 
the earth, anti menace thc-ir opponent w’itii 
their horns, l)c!Iowing witli all their force, and 
striking in a desjieratc manner against each 
<»tlier, seeming «leterminod upon death or 
vietory. This combat continues till one of 
them is dt^eatial or flics, and it ufttimes 
happens that the victor is obliged to fight 
several of these battle-s before he becomes the 
un Jistiirbed niastor of the ficM. The oM «»nes 
are generally the conquerors upon these 
occasions, as they have more strength and 
greater courage, and they are preferred by 
the liind to the younger, the latter being more 
feeble and loss ardent. 

In this mannefirthe stag continues to range 
from one to the other fiir three weeks, the 
time the rut continues, during which he 
scarcely cats, sleeps, or rests, but continues 
to pursue, to combat, and enjoy. At the end 
of this period of madtie^.s, for such in this 
animal it seems to be. the creature that was 
betbre fat, sleek, and glossy, becomes lean, 
feeble, and timid, lie then retires from the 
herd to seek replenishment and repose-^ 

The stag or red deer is comrtiun in Europe, 
Barbary, tho north of Asia, and North 
America; it abounds in'tbe southern parts of 
Siberia, where it grows to an immense size, 
but is now extirpated in Russia. It lives in 
herds, and there is generally one mate which 
is supreme in each herd. The colour of the 
stag is generally a reddish brown, with some 
black and white aboat the fiice, and a black 


line down the hinder part of the neck bet ween 
the shoulders, and the belly white. Some* 
times their colour is a pale yellow brown, 
sometimes a blackish brown, and lastly, 
instances occasionally occur of stags being 
found entirely white. 

The stag possesses a fine eye, an acute 
smell, and excellent ear, like that of the cat 
and the owl ; the eye of the stag contracts in 
the light, and dilates in the dark, but with 
this dilKcreru'e, that the contraction and 
dilatation are horizontal, while in the first 
miMilioned animals they are vertical. 

When deer are thirsty, they plunge their 
no-^es, like some horses, very deef) under 
water while in the act of drinking, and con- 
tinue them in that situation for a considerable 
time. 

Tho number of teeth of tho viirions species 
of deer and tha antelope tribe, is gsneraiiy 
thirty-two, namely, eight cutting teeth in the 
lower jaw, six molar teeth on each side of 
these, and six molar teeth on each side in 
the upper jaw; but there are frequent excep- 
tions to this rule. 

The cry of the hind or female is not so 
loud as th.it of the mule, and is never excited 
but by apprcliension for herself or her young. 
It need scarcely be rncntioucfl that she has 
no horns, or that slie more feeble or unfit 
for huniing than the male. When once she 
has cumeil^cd she separates from the males, 
and then they both IumM apart. Tho time of 
ge.stutioii continues eight month.s and a few 
days, and they scMom jirodncc more than one 
at a birth. Tluir usual season for bringing 
fiirtb is about the month of May, or the 
beginning of .hiiie. They take the greatest 
care to secrete tli 'ir young in tho most 
obscuic tliickets, nor is the caution without 
reason, as inanv cn^atures are tlieir formida- 
ble cneuiicR. The eagle, the falcon, the wolf, 
the dog, and all tho rapacious family of tlio 
cat kiml, are continnally seeking to discin’er 
her retreat. But v.hnt is more unnatural 
Still, the stag himself is a professed enemy, 
and she is obliged to use all licr arts to c<>n- 
ceal her young fiom him, ns from tlie most 
(fangerous of lier pursuers. At t his season, 
therefore, the courage c)f the male seems 
transferred to the female; she dvfinds her 
young against her less formidable opponents 
by force, and, when pmsued by the huarer, 
she otfers herself to mislead him from the 
principal object of his concern. She flies 
before the hounds for half the day. ami tlit ii 
returns to her otrspriiig, whose life she has 
thus preserved at the hazanl of her own. 

Those persons who are fond of the pnstime 
of hunting, have their peculiar terms for tlie 
ditferent objects of their pursuit. Thus the 
stag is called, the first year, a calf or hhux 
calft the second a knoboert the third a bracks 
Uie fourth a gtaggard^ the fifth a s/og, the 
sixth a hart. The female is called, the fiist 
year, a calf riie second a hearse, the tliird a 
hind. 

In Britain the stag is become less common 
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forme? ly, its- cxct*3v\v»‘ vidouaness dur- 
the rutting season imlucing most people 
to (lispense with this species, and rear 'the 
fiiilow dear, which is of a more placid nature, 
ill its stexid. Some attempts have, indeed, 
htM H made to render stags domestic, by treat- 
i!ig them with the same gentleness as the 
Laplanders do their rein-deer; and it appears, 
in the Isle t>f France, where the Portuguese 
liad introduced the European breed, they had 
a I far succeeded, by degrees, as to render 
th.Mii (jnite domestic, many of the inhabitants 
KtM'pif.g large flocks of them ; but when the 
I’lei.cli took possession of that island, they 
dr-lnjycd most of those domesticated stags. 
\ aliuont de Uromore asserts that he saw in 
(iernniny, a set, or attelagc, consisting of six 
stags, that were perfectly obedient to the 
ciirh and to the whip; and in the magnifi- 
cent stables of (’hantilly, in the year 1770, 
there were two stags that were occxisionally 
Jiarnes-^e<l to a small chariot, in which they 
dr<‘W tno [)Crsons. 

Stags are still found wild in the Highlands 
of wScotlaivd, in herds of four or five hundred 
together, langing at fvdl liberty over the vast 
hills of ilie Noith, and some of thorn grow to 
a great size: Pennant l^ays. upon the autho* 
I’ity of Mr. Farquharsoii, that one of these 
wild sta/'s Weighed iliroc hundred and four- 
teen pounds, exclusive of the entrails, head, 
ami skin. Formerly the great Highland 
chieftair'H used to hunt with all the magnifi- 
<■01100 of eastern nuinarcha, asse.inhliiig four 
or live thousand of their clan, who drove the 
deer into the toils, or to the station their 
lairds had placed tlwinselves in. But as the 
chase was frequently used as a pretence for 
collecting tlieir vassals for rebellious piir- 
]ioscs, an act was jiasscd prohibiting any as- 
scMihly of this kind. 

Stags Ml’.' likewise met with on the moors 
that border on Cornwall and l)evon^hire, and 
Ireland, on the inoiintains of Iverry, where 
they add gicatly to the ningniticcncc of the 
loinantic .scciierc of the lakes of Killainey, 

♦ * • • 

Stags arc mostly kept in park.s, with fallow 
d.’iT. Dr. .tohiisoo d«'sciib«’s them as not 
exceeding the common deer in size, and that 
their flesh is of equal flavour. From a stag 
that had been committing depredations on the 
farmers * 'ccumi during a whole summer, and 
which was liccidentaily hunted and killed, 
after a long run, a haunch;weighing forty-six 
ponnds, was allowe<l by very competent 
judges to bo the highest flavoured and fattest 
vension they ha# ever tasted. The .stag’s age 
is partly known by the horns, which he be- 
gins to shed about fchc.end of February, and 
the new horns are completed and polished in 
July or August; at six years, the antlers 
xnmmnt to MX or seven on each side; their 
11 urn her is uncertain, nor can the years be 
precisely ascertained beyond that period, as 
the new Horns come like those la.st shed. — 
I'lie eye t f the stag is peculiarly beautiful, 
loft, and sparkling, and is, for these attri- 


butes, frequently al lulled to in Eastern 
poetry; he hears quickly, and his sense of 
smelling is highly perfect; his powers of 
leaping are often astonishingly exerted dur-. 
ing the chase, and in the Kew Forest is a 
celebrated spot called the Deer Leap, wlicre 
a stag was once shot, and in the agony oi 
death, collecting his strength, gave a hound 
which so surprised those who saw it, that it 
is commemorated by two posts, fixed at the 
extremity ot the leap: the space bctuccii 
them is something more than eighteen yards. 
The stag’s rutting season is in August, and 
continues about three week.s, when he be- 
comes a dangerous animal : he then fre- 
(pients rivers or pools oC water, to cool his 
ardour; he swims with great power and faci- 
lity, and to this element he always retreats, 
when hard pressed by the hounds. Toe 
hind, at the expiration of eight niontbs and 
a few days, produces seldom more than ono 
young, which she re.solutely protects from 
every enemy, and carefully conceals from the 
stag, one of the worst. During the whole 
summer the fawn never quits the dam ; and 
in winter the stags and hinds of all ages k< ep 
together in heids, which are more or Ics.-* 
numerous, according to the mikliiess or 
rigour of the season. They separate in the 
spring; the hinds retire to bring forth, while 
none but the young ones remain together. 
Stags are gregariou.s, delight to graze in com- 
pany, and are separated but by danger or 
necessity. * ♦ • 

While traversing a low range of moors, an 
incident occurred, which, at this .sea.soii, was’ 
unaccountable. A red-and-whitc setter 
pointed at the top of a lit lie gion. The 
lic.ithy bank on both sides of a mountain 
rivulet uiuiulnted gently from .the stream, 
and caused a dipping of the surface; the 
ground seemed a favourable haunt for grouse, 
and our dogs were heating with care. Ob- 
serving the setter drop. Ins companions 
backed, and remained steady, when sud- 
denly Hero rose from his couebant attitude, 
aiul next moment a wild deer of enoriiutiis 
size and splendid beauty crossed before the 
dog, and s[)r.iiig the birds he had been yioint- 
ing. The uppurition of tlte aniiiial, so little 
expected, and so singulaily and closely lii- 
trotlucctl to our view, iiccasioncd a sensation 
1 Innl never hitherto experienced. I nrshed 
up the bank; unembarra.ssed by our pre- 
seiMM?, the noble deer swept past u.s in a light 
and graceful eanter, at lln- .slioft di’taiieeof 
some seventy or eighty yards. I niiglii have 
fired at and annoyed him— but on a creature 
so powerful si^all shot coulil have produced 
little eft’ect, and none but a cockney, under 
such circumstances, would waste a charge, 
Toteaze, without a chance of bringing down 
ttio gallant beast, wtmld have been a species 
of useless misenief, meriiing a full month 
upon the tread-mill. I gazed after him as he 
gradually increased his di-stance; his antlers 
were expanded as fully as my arms would 
extend; his height was magnificent^ 
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compared with the tallow deer he seemed a 
Khiut to a dwarf. Tlie sun beamed upon his 
deep bay side, as he contiiuicd describing a 
circular course over the Hat surface of the 
moor till reaching a rocky opening leading 
to the upper hills, he plunged into the ravine, 
Aiid we lost sight of him. 

Whiit could have^lriven the red deer so low 
upon the heath was marvellous Excepting 
when disturbed by a solitary hunter, or a 
herdsman in pursuit of errant cattle, or 
drivru from the summit of the hills by snow 
an I stoi iii, those deer are rarely seen below 
thu Alpine hills they inhabit. But the lei- 
siire pace of tl)o beautiful animal we saw 
to-day, proved that he had not been alarmed 
in his' Liir, and led one almost to fancy, that 
in freakish mood he had abandoned his 
mountain home, to take a passing glance at 
men and things beneath him. ♦ • 

I will not pretend to describe the anxious, 
nay agonising hour, that I passed in this high- 
hind ambuscade. The deep stillness of the 
waste was not broken even by the twittering 
of a l»ird. Fro n this place where 1 lay c<»n- 
cealeil, I commatidud a view of iho de.lile lor 
the distance of some eighty yards, and niy 
eye turned to the path by which I expectetl the 
deer to approach, until to gaze longer pained 
mo. .My ear was equally engaged ; the smal- 
lest noise was instantly detected, and the tick- 
ing of iny watch appeared sharper and louder 
than usiril. As time wore on my nervousness 
increased. Suddenly a few pebbles fell — my 
heart beat faster— hut it was a false alarm, 
i^aiu, I heard a faint sound, as if a light foot 
jffessed upon loose shingle— it was repeated — 
liy Saint Hubert, it is the deer I they have 
entered the gorge of tlic jiass, and apjiroach 
the rock that covers me, in a gentle canter! 

To sink upon one knee and cock both bar- 
rels, was a nituneiit’s work. Keckles.s of 
danger, the noble animals, in single tile, gal- 
loped down the n.arrow patliway. The hart 
led the wav, f.dliMvcd by the doe, and the old 
stag brought up the rear. As they passed 
me at the short distance of 20 paces, I tired 
at the leader, and, as 1 thought, with deadly 
aim; hut the ball parsed i»ver his back, and 
splintered the rook beyond him. The report 
rang over the waste, Ami the deer’s surprise 
was evinced by the trenieiidoiis rush they 
made to clear tlie defile before them. I 
selected the stag for my second essay; eye 
and linger k*q)t excellent time, as I imagined 
— I drew the trigger— a miss, by everything 
unfortunate! Tlie bviUet merely struck a 
tyne from his antler, and, excepting this 
trifling graze, he* went off at a thundering 
pace uninjured. ♦ ♦ • 

The deer had separated — the hart and the 
doe turned sudderdy to the right, and were 
fired at by my cousin, without effect. The 
stag went right a-head; and while I still 
gazed after him, iv flash issued from a hollow 
in the hill, the sharp report of Hennessey’s 
piece succeeded, and the stag sprang full six 
feet from the ground, and tumbling ever and 


over repeatedly, dropped upon the bent-grass 
with a rifle-bullet in his heart. * "• 

III adilition to a herd of fallow deer, amount- 
iifg to about one thousand .six hundred, which 
are kept in Kichniond Park, there is gene- 
rally a stock of from forty to fifty red deer. 
Some stags from the latter are selected every 
year, and sent to Swinlev* in order lu bo 
hunted by the queen’s stag-liouiids. When a 
stiig, which has been hunted for three or four 
seasons, is returned to the park, to end his 
da^'s there, he is generally more fierce and 
dangerous than any of the others at a particu- 
lar season of the year. At that time it is 
soineliines not safe to approach him ; and the 
keepers inform me th.at they have been obliged 
to fire at them with buck shot, w*heii they 
have been attacked by them. They account 
for this ferocity, by the circumstance of the 
deer having been much handled, and conse- 
quently rendered more familiar with, and less 
afraid of, those whom they would naturally 
shun. It is sometimes very difficult to take 
stags for hunting. One fine stag was so 
powerful, •n>l ofiered so much resistance, 
tliat. two of his legs were broken in endea- 
vouring to secure him, and lit was obliged to 
bo killed. One who had shown good sport 
in the royal hunt, was named * Sir Edmund,’ 
1^ his late Majesty, in consequence of Sir 
Edmund Nagle having been in at the * take,’ 
after a long chase. This stag lived some 
years afterwanls in the park ; and it is a curi- 
ous fact that he died the very same day on 
which Sir Edmund Nagle died. This deer 
herded with the cows, probably from having 
been so long separated from his usual com- 
panions. 

Dues arc longer lived than bucks. One 
doe in Richmond Park lived to be twenty 
years old; and uiere are other instances ot 
their having attained the same age. 

A curious circumstance lately occurred, re- 
specting the rod deer in the park in question. 
In the year 1825, not a single calf was dropped 
by any of the hinds, though they had bred 
freely the preceding, and did the same in the 
subseciucnt year. I find an event recorded in 
the * Journal of a Naturalist,’ as having hap- 
pened in the same year in regard to cows. It 
IS thgre stated that, for many miles round the 
residence of the author, scarcely any female 
calves were born. This diminution of the usual 
breed of deer, and the increase of sex in an- 
other, is not a little remarkable. * * 

Of the sUg’s longevity much has been as- 
serted, which latter observations have re- 
futed, and upon the received maxim, that 
animals live seven times the number of years 
that bring them to perfection, and this requir- 
ing six to arrive at itS*inaturity, the stag’s 
age may be fixed at nearly forty years. 

Of the stag’s courage, when bis personal 
safety requires it, the combat promoted by 
William, Duke of Cumberland, many years 
since, in an area where a stag was inclosed 
with a hunting tiger, and which made so reso- 
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lats a defcnco 1bi\t the tiger was olilij^ed to Sing Jlurdhig.^-l Iiuntrd tv.'o inters at 
give up, id a faithful record. It was in A^cot Turin: hut llu-ir huntiug, you know, is no 
race week, and this novelty attracted an ad- more like ours, than is the hot^ meal j’ou 
diriona! concourse of people. On a lawn by there stand up to eat to the English break- 
t!ie road-side, a space was fenced ill vviih very fast ^’ou sit down to here. Where I to 
strongtoiling,ftftften feet high, into which an describe their niunncr of hunting, their 
x)l<l stag was turned, aii<l shortly after the infinity of d(»ga, their number of huntsmen, 
tiger wa:» led in, hoodwinked, by two blacks, their relays of lujrses^ their great i^addles, 
w-ho Inid the care of hi»n, and his eyes and great bi.s, amJ Jaek-boots, it wt.uld be no 
himself at once set at liberty. The instant he more to our present purpose than the de- 
saw the (leer, he crouched down on his belly, ecription of a wild br>ar chase in Germany, 
and creeping like a house-cat at a mouse, or the hunting of jackalls in Bengal. Ctst 
watelud an opportunity of safely seizing his une chusse mayiiijuj- et viola tout, IIow’- 
prey. The stag, hfuvever, warily turned as ever, to give you an idea of their huntsmen, 
he ttjrncd, and this strange antagonist still I mii^t tell you that one day the stag (which 
fjund himself opposed by his formidable brow is very untisual) broke cover, and left the 
antlers. In vain the tiger attempted to turn his forest ; a circumstance /whicli gave as much 
flanks, the stag had too much generalship, and pleasure to, ipe as displeasure to all the rest 
tliiscautious warfare lasted until it became to- — it put every thing into confin>ion. Ifol- 
dious, when his royal highness enquired, if, by lowed one of the huntsmen, thinking he 
irritating the tiger, the catastrophe of the knew the country best ; but it was not long 
combat might not be hastened : he was told it before we were separ.-.ted : the first ditch we 
might bo dangerous, but it was ordered to be came to stopped liim. I, eager to go on, 
done; the keepers w'ent to the tiger, and did^ hallooed out to him, “ Allonit, piquvur^ santez 
as tliey were ordered, when imnildiateh', in- tloncJ" “ Non parili,'' replied he, very coolly, 
stead of attacking the deer, Avitli a furhms and **c'est un double fosse— je ne saute pas des 
elastic bounce, sprung at, and cleared the double fosses'^ Tluno was also an odd 
toiling that enclosed him ; great indeed was accident the same day, even to the king 
the confusion amongst the atlVighted mu!ti- himself, you niay think iuti-rcsting ; beside s 
tude, everyone imagining him or hciscif the it was the oe'casiou i>f a bon viot Avorth your 
destined victim to the tiger’s rage, A^ho, hearing. — The king, cagt r in the juirsuit, rode 
regardless of their fears, or their persons, into a bog, and was dismoinited : he Avas not 
crossed the road, and rushsd into the oppo- hurt, — he aa^is soon on his hgs, and avc Avere 
site wood. all standing ri»uud him. One of his old 

It happened a herd of fhllow deer AA-ere generals, aaIio was at some di^liun-e behind 
feeding not far from the scene of action, on liim, no sooner saAv llic King olf his hor^e, 
the haunch of one of them he instantly fast- but he rode up full gahop to know the eau*e. 
oned, and brought it to the ground. I Iks “ Qm’ est ve (pic v'vst ? (/if est ve rjiie e'esf 
keepers, to AA'honi he Avas perfectly familiar- cries the e>ld general, and in he tumbles 
ised, for sometime hesitated to go near him ; into the same bog. Count Kevenlmller, 
at length they ventured, cut the doer’s throat, with great hum('ur, rej>lie»l, pointing to il 
and fscparating the bauncli he had seized, place, “ Voila ce tpie cist! Voila ce ry/o 
which he ncA'er left from his hold f.»r a vest !"' — lx Kvux — Jvs.se—WUd Imports— 
moment, hoodwinked, and led him away irhitv of tSclUmnie — Birltjord, 

Avith it in his mouth. * * ♦ 

Stagecoach, s, A coucli that kecjns lU stages ; a coacli that passes 
and repasses on certain days ha* tlie accoinniudatiun ut passengers. 
vStager, s, a player; sui old cock grouse. 

Stagiiound (Ca/«'s Strenuus)^*s, hound kept for huiUing stags. 

The stag-hound is now the largest and are in all of them soft in their texture, and 
most powerful of all the dogs which go under pendulous. The l.oinyil and harrier are 
the general term of hound. He is held higher suppostd be the natives of Britain, France, 
in estimation than any other dog of chase, and Gcimany, an opini(m Avhich is attended 
and h.is a most commanding and dignified Avitli .s(»nie degree of fbason, for when trans- 
aspect, blended with every mark of intcllec- iwrted to Avariner climates they quickly 
tual mildness. dege nerate. 

It has been asserted by the most celebrated It seems extremely probable that this large, 
naturalists, that the' hound, barrier, turnspit, strong, and bony hound was the primeval 
Avater-dog, and spaniel, are originally of the stock from which all the collateral branches 
same race; and there seem to be strong of this race have descended, and that all 
reasons for believing this to be the case, as deviations from the original stem have been 
their figures and instinctive properties are the result of crosses and improvements, 
nearly allied in all of these kinds; the prin- during many centuries, by those skilled in 
cipiil dififereiAce consisting in the length of rearing and breeding dogs of the chase, and 
ttioir legs a id the siae of their ears, which varied in eise and strength, according to t^ 
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p:irliciilai* sspuvL for uhich tli(‘y art* intoiided. 
At tl>o itro -tait day tluTu canaot be a doubt 
but that tluj praotioul breeder, by judicious 
cro'^sos, can either eiilarj'o, or diminish the 
stature and ''tren;^th of his pack in the course 
of three or four generations. 

The stag-liouu<is exclusively devoted to 
that sport, in the royal establishment of this 
eomiiry, it is Avell Uiiowii, have t^ceu an iin- 
provt'd cross between the old Faigli^h southern 
lioimd and the fleeter foxhound, grafted upon 
the bloifdli jiind. I • 

Things gradually continue thus to improve 
ill proportion as the fiice of the country 
becomes more cultivated, till animals of the 
chiise are greatly reduced iu number, so 
much so, tliiit even the stag is now but sel- 
dom seen in a state of nature in this country', 
decreasing as the scepn-stered places of its 
abode bicomc fewer. They are now only 
to be met with in a state of unrestrained free- 
dom in those extensive moors upon the bor- 
dera of (Cornwall and Devonshire, and iii 
some pljiC' 8 of the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the mountains of Kerry in Ireland, in 
which last place they add greatly to the 
beautv am! magnificence of the justly cele- 
brated Lake of Kilkarney, where they are 

pursued with hound and horn. 

♦ • * . 

There is a fine breed of buck-hounds in 
Richmond Park, and tlreir sagacity is very 
extraordinary. In taking tlw deer, accord- 
ing to annual enstom, either for the royal 
hunt or for the fattening paddocks, a stag or 
a buck, which has been previously fixed upon, 
is ridden out of the herd by two or three of 
the keepers in succession, «ach of wliom is 
closely followed by a hound, the young dogs 
only being kept in slips* As soon os the 
deer has been separated firom his companions, 
the dogs have the requisite signal given to 


them, and they immediately follow in pur- 
suit. The scene is then highly interesting. 
A strong deer will afford a very long chase, 
but when he comes to bay^, the dogs generally 
seize him by the throat or ears; the keepers 
come up, take him by the horns, and after 
having strapped his hind and fore legs 
together, put him into a cart which follows 
for the purpose, and he is then disposed of as 
he may' be wanted. I have seen an active 
y'oung keeper throw himself from his horse 
upon a deer at bay, which he had come up 
to at full gallop, and hold his horns till 
assistance arrived. Some danger, however, 
attends this sport ; as, when a deer is hard 
pressed. I liave seen him, in more than one 
instance, suddenly turn upon the horsemen 
and injure the horses, and in one ease wound 
tin* leg of the Ijoracman. The dogs arc so 
well trained, and arc so soon ma le aware 
which buck is intended to be caught, that 
they seldom make a niistahe, even if the 
deer regains the herd after having been 
driven from it, but press him tlirongh it, 
till they have again sepirnted liiin from 
it. It is well known that when a hard 
pressed deer tries to rc*joiji his companions, 
they endeavour to avoid and get away from 
him as much as possible, or try to drive him 
away with* their horns. So severe is the 
chose in Richmond Park in taking deer, 
especially when the ground is wet, that three 
or four good hf)r>es may be tired by n single 
horseman in one day’s deer taking, if each 
deer is ridden out of the herd, and followed 
till he is taken. When dogs are in slips, 
the man who holds them merely rides as near 
as be can to the person who Is endeavouring 
to single out the deer, and awaits his signal 
for slipping the dog. These dogs, who are a 
large, rough sort of greyhound, and very 
powerful and sagacious, are soon taught not to 
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injure* the deer wlion they come to them. The | in tlicm forward, semis to he perfectly 

cry ot ^hold them/ made use of by tlie keepers j uuderatooJ by the do^s. — Brown — Jease. 

Staggard, 5. A four-year-old staw. 

8 TAGGKRs, A kind of horse apoplexy ; madness. 

SrACiNATK, V, To lie niotionlegs, to have no course or stream. 

Stain, i. 'Fo blot, lo.spot, to die. 

Stakk, s. a post or strong; stick fixed in the ground ; a piece of wood ; 
anything placed as a palisade or fence ; the post to which a beast is tied 
to be bailed ; anything pledged or wagered ; the state of being hazard- 
e<l, pledged, or wagered. 

Stalk, v. To walk with high steps ; to walk behind a stalking horse, or 
cover ; to follow deer. 

STAi.KiNGiiousK, s. A liorsc, either real or fictitious, by which a fowler 
shelters himself ffom the sight of the game. 

Stall, A crib in which an ox is fed, or where any horse is kept in the 
stable. 

Stallfed, a. Fed not with grass but dry feeding. 

Stallion, a*. A horse kept for mares ; a horse not castrated. 

Stanch, v. To stop blood, to hinder from running. 

Stand, a*. A station ; a place where one waits standing; station ; a stop ; 
a halt i stop, interruption; the act of opposing; highest mark; station- 
ary point. 

Standuouse, s. a building erected on a racecourse, to accommodate the 
subscribers or company generally. 

Star, s. One of the luminous bodies that ^appear in the sky; the pole 
star; mark on the forehead of u horse. 

Stare, v. To be rough in theipoat, as a horse. 

Starfish, s. A fish branching out into several points. 

Stariiawk, a. a kind of hawk. 

Starlh.g or Stare {Sturnm vulaaris^ Linn. ; TJ Efournpnv, Duff.), 5. 
A bird that may be taught to whidle, and arlioulate words. 
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The length of this bird is somewhAt less | this state acquire a warbling superior to their 
than nine Inches. The bill is straight, sharp- | native song. * * 

pointed,, and of a yellowish brown ; in old The time to shoot starlings by wholesale is 
birds deep yellow ; the nostrils are surrounded just liefore the dusk of the evening, when they 
by a prominent rim : the eyes are brown ; come down to roost among t!ie reeds. Here 
the whole plumage is dark, glossed with green, they assemble in swarms, that darken the 
blue, purple, and copper, but each feather is air ; and for some time keep up a chatter 
marked at the end with a pale yellow spot; which even surpas'es that of Frenchmen in 
the wing-coverts are edged with yellowish- their warmest political debates, 
brown; the quill and tail feathers dusky, with . Having swept down some dozens with your 
light edges; the legs are of a reddish-brown, duck-gun, let their heads be immediately* 
From the striking similarity, both in form pulled off; as this will, in a great degree, 
and manners, observable between this bird prevent their having a bitter taste, 
and its congeners, we have no scruple in Starlings are very good when stewed with 
removing it from its usual place, as it evi- rice, or made into a curry • 

dently forms a connecting link between them. Before 1 conclude under the head of star- 
and in a variety of points seems equally lings, I must ask leave to become my own 
allied to both, f'cw birds are more generally trumpeter, in order to name a shot that I 
known than the stare, it being an inhabitant made at these birds, which* will give some 
of almost every climate; and as it is a fami- idea as to the manner in which they swarm 
liar biid, and easily trained in a state of cap- together. Happening, in the early part of last 
tivity, its habits have been more frequently winter, to have put my punt afloat on Lord 
observed than those of most other birds. The Rodney’s pond, at Alresford, I loaded mv new 
female makes an artless nest in the hollows double swivel gun with a pound of small shot 
of trees, rocks, or old walls, and sometimes in each barred, aftd a little before day-light 
in clifi’s ovei hanging the sea ; she lays four or paddled across to a retired part of the pond, 
live <ggs, of a pale greenish ash-cofour; the where the reeds were literally swarming with 
young birds arc of a dusky-brown colour, till these birds. Having placed the punt, “stern 
the lirst moult. In the winter s?a.son these on,” so as to command the eastern light, and 
birds tly in vast flocks, and may be known at shot well clear of the reeds, I gave a little 
a great distance by their whirling mode of signal, us previously agreed on, to Mr. Macil- 
flight, which Buffon compares to a sort of wain (who, with Captain Hill, was in another 
vortex, in which the collective body performs punt behind) to discharge both barrels of my 
a uniform circular revolution, and at the same little double gun. On hearing this report, up 
time continues to make a'progressive advance, sprung the w hole army, consisting, I should 
The evening is the time when the stares as- say, of every starling in Hampshire, and mnk- 
seniiile in the greatc.st numbers, and betake ing||M^e valley echo like a peal of thunder, 
themselves to the fens ami marshes, where No^)ner had they cleared the reeds than I 
they roost among the reeds; they chatter opened myb.ittery, and cut such a lane through 
much in the evening and morning, InUh when them, as I could scarcelv h ive thought pos- 
f hey assemble and disperse. So attached are sible, and the quantity of feathers which earn© 
they to society, that thev not only join those flying back to leeward, I could compare to 
of their own species, but also birds of a dif^ nothing but a fall of black snow. AVhatnuni- 
ferent kind, and are freipiently seen in com- ber were killed and wounded wo never could 
pany with red-wings, fieldfares, and even with ascertain, from the extreme dilficulty of get- 
crows, jackdaws, and pigeons. Their princi- ting the hinis that fell amon^ the reeds and 
pal food consists of worms, snails, snd cater- quagmires, but w'c fairly bagged 243, as fist 
pillars; they likewise cat various kinds of as they could be picked up, and the workmen, 
grain, seeds, and berries, and are said tube when i he n*c»l.s were cut down, declared that 
particularly fond of cherries. In a confined they found between two and three hundred 
state they eat small pieces of raw flesh, bread more: for this, however, I have only their 
soaked in water, &c. ; are very docile, and word, though there is no reason to doubt it, 
may easily be taught to repeat short phrases, for w'e all felt confident that at least 500 fell 
or whistle tunes with great exactness, and in in this one volley. — Bmick-^Hawhtr, 

Starred, a. Marked with stars. 

Starshoot, 5. A supposed emission from a star. 

Start, v. To feel a sudden and involuntary twitch or motion of the 
animal frame; to wince; to deviate; to set out from the barrier at a 
race ; to set out upon any pursuit ; to alarm. 

Start, s, A motion of terror; a sudden twitch or contraction of tho 
frame; a sudden rousing of an animal; a quick spring or motion; 
first emission from the barrier; act of setting off. 

Start in itactnp;— The person appointed I the time when tho horses m each race 
to start the horses shall mark in his list | actually started; and if there have been any 
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fals« starts, the first of them shall be consi- place, he shall state by whom, nr by vrhat 
tiered as tlie time of starting for that race, cause, the delay was occasioned, lie shall 
And he shall make a report thereof to the regulate his watch by the coffee-room clock, 
keeper of the match*book in the afterm)on of which sliall be considered as the true time 
t!ic day the races arc run. And if any delay fur this puri)ose,-^Tu('/ JSxpositor, 
beyomi the allowed time shall have taken | 

SrAUTLE, V. To friglit, to impress with sudden terror, 

Stauvklino, s» All animal. tliin and weak for want of nourishment. 
Steel, s. Steel is a kind of iron, refined and hardened, of great use in 
the making of tools and instruments of all kinds; chalybeate medicinea. 
Steel, v. To point or edge with steel; to make hard or firm. 

Steelyard, s. A kind of balance, in which the weight is moved along 
an iron rod, and grows heavier hs H is removed farther from the 
fulcrum. 

Steei’Le Cuase, s. a rac(^ over the country by hunters. 

Steer, s. A young bullock. 

Stem, v. To oppose a current, to pass across or forward notwithstanding 
the stream. 

Stern, s. The hinder part of anything; the tail of a dog. 

Stern ( terna nigrai Linn.), j. 

This spcciea is IcM than the common tem; the outer feathers edgeo with white; legs 
weight about two ounces and three quarters; dull red, tjie webs much indented or semi- 
lotigth ten inches; bill black; irides dusky; palmated. In some the fiirchead and fore 
forehead, sides of head, beneath the part of the. neck arc mottled with black; and 
eves, throat, and fore part of the neck, white; as must authors have ninttfed, or at least 
tlie rest of the head, back of the neck, have not made mention o’f any wliite on the 
and under part of the body, black; back, foix^hcad, such is pit>bably 4nother vsriety. 
wings, and tail, deep ash-colour; vent and The female has no white >bout the liead.—* 
under tail-coyerta while; the tail is le.ss Montayu, 
forked than in either of the other species: ^ 

Sterne (Lin.v.), i. Tern, a ger® tlius characterised : — 

Bill as long, or longer than the head, to part; legs small, nuked to above the knee ; 
almost straii^lit, compre.ssed, fringed, cut- shank very short; four toes, the three fore 
ting and pointed; the niandihk\s of equal ones re-united by a cut membrane, the hind 
length, the upper slightly iiic!ine<l towards tocfree; claws small and arched; tail more 
the point : nostrils towards the middle of the gr less forked; wings very long and pointed, 
bill, slit lengthwise, and pierced from part the first quill the longest. 

Stew, v. To seeth anything in a slow moist heat. 

Stew, s. A sturepond, a small pond where fish are kept for the table. 
Stickleback, s. The smnllest of fresh water fish ; applied to a horse 
means heavy, lazy, not flippant. 

The Stickkbcwk is the smallest fish in this velocity, (he hook is to be put in at tho 
country, and is called by several names in , inoiilh and out at the tail, and having first 
ditferent parts <»f it; they are not worthy ' tied h: i- with white thread a little above the 
the angler’s notice, except as baits with the ' tail, ard placed him in such a manner on 
prickles cut ofi' (which kills the fish), for • tho In-ok jis he is likely to turn quick, his 
which purpose they are equal to the tninncov, mouth is then sewed up to the line; shonld 
or superior in pond fishing for per<'li ; ilu*y ' he not whirl so speedily us is wished, tho 
may be ttiken with the least sized fiook, and : tail should be more or less turned tow'ards 
a bit of small red worm, %nd are touiul in the inner part, or side of the hook, or put 
little inlets of streams, and also in st.agnated ! somewhat more crooked or straight on (ho 
waters. Walton considers the .'<tk-kleback hook, until it turns both true and fast; in a 
preferable to the minnow, as being capable of I swift stream any great trout will be tempted : 
whirliiig round quicker, wliich is the perfec- I the loach will have the same efi:ect, provided 
tion of this sort of fishing : to acquire this I it be small.— jDaafeJL 

Stiff, a. Rigid, inflexible ; stiffs country^ heavy soil, much enclosed, 
difficult to ride over or pass throuirh. 
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Stifle, s. The bone of a horse. 

The upper bone of the thigh is united fo to the seat of injurJ^ Occasionally, dialoca- 
the lower by a Homewhat complicated joint tion of ihe patella has occurred, and the 
It terminates by two round prominences horm drags the injured limb after him, or 
behind, which arc received into slight deprcs- rests it on the fetlock ; the aitl of a veterinary 
aions on the upper surface of the lower bone ; surgeon is here requisite. The muscles of 
and in front is a curious groove over which the inside of the thigh, generally, hove 
plays a small irregular bone, the patella or sometimes been sprained ; this may be de- 
stine bone. The whole is called, by farriers, tected by diffused licat, or heat on the insictn 
the stifle joint. ot the thigh above the stifle: rest, foinenta* 

The stifle joint is not often subject to tions, bleeding, and physic, will be the proper 
sprain. The heat and tenderness will guide means of cure. — 7'he Horse, 

Stilts, s. Supports or poles by which water may bo crossed. 
Stimulate, v. To excite by some pungent motive; in physic, to excite 
a quick sensation, with a derivation towards the part. 

Stint, v. To bound, to limit, to confine, to resiruin; to impregnate 
a mare. 

Stirkup, s. An iron hoop suspended by a strap, in which the horseman 
sets his foot when he mounts or rides. 

Stoat, s. An animal of the weasel tribe. 



This animal, which is equally agile and i and sold in the country whore caught, from 
mischievous with the we el in pursuit and | two or three pounds sterling jicr hundred. — 
destruction of the hare, and all other sorts of j The animal is either taken in traps, made of 
game, poultry, and eggs, has, from Its habits ' two flat stones, or shot with blunt arrows, 
and the small difference in shape from the The stoat is sometimes found white during 
weasel, been often desci i!>ed under the same the winter season in Great Britain, and is 
dt nomination. Its height is about two inches ; then commonly called the white weasel. Its 
(lie tail five anwa half, very hairy, and at the fur, however, having neither the thicknessi 
])(>iiits tipped with black; the edges of the the closeness, nor the whiteness, of those 
cars and ends of the toes are of a yellowish which come from Siberia, is, with us, of little 
white; in other respects, it perfectly resem- value. 

Ides the M'casel in colour and f(»rm. In the To destroy these worst of all four-footed 
most northern parts of Europe the stoat re- ' vermin to game in its infant state, the follow- 
gularly change.*? its colour in winter, and be- 1 ing mode is recommended t—’Provide small 
Comes perfectly white, except the end of the I square-made steel traps, with a small chain 
tail, which remains invariably black. It » I and iron peg to fix them down; get two 
then called the ermine: the fur is valuable, I drachms or musk# shoot some small and 
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dip the ttiil these birds in the musk; tie hourSf daring which he is ccrfaiii to have 
one on the plate of each trap, and net in the Seen both hare and stoat at least forty times, 
hedges, or where it is suspectid they fre- They were frequently g< ne f r five or ten nii- 
quent: this will soon reduce the number, nutes; but the hare, still unwilling to leave 
should it ever be so consi<lerable : if it so the place where she was fi und, came round 
happen, that no musk is innne<iiately to be again, and her little pursuer Homotimes close 
got, thetrap must be bait(*d with a bit of rab- at her heels. Towards the end of lldk re- 
bit; and it should be rcmeinbered that this markable chase, which became uiiconimonly 
bait cannot be too stale. * interesting, the hare took advantage of the 

» Some time since, as Mr. Clarke, of Horn- thickest covert the place uflurded. and mi do 
dean, was going a few miles on foot, in the use of a!l her cunning ami stien^li to escape, 
forest of Here, to visit a friend, he observed a but without effect; till at length, w'earied out 
hare come into the green road before him, by the perseverance cf tl.e stoat, Mr. C. heaid 
which seemed to be listening, and looking her cry for some time. 

back for something which pursued her. lie At last, the cries coming from one point be 
stood still, and hearing no dog, was curious to concluded she was become the victim cjf the 
discover tlie cause of her alarm ; when, to his chase; on wb.ich he went to the spot, where 
great sui^rise, he discovered the object ofit to he found the hare quite dead, and the stoat so 
be a small yellow red and while stoat, winch intently fastened on her nick, as not to i»e;- 
hunted her footsteps with the utmost preei- ceive his approach. 'I’he stoat, in its turn, 
sion. He, wishing to know if so diminutive now fell a victim tp ]\’r. Clarke’.s stick; 
an animal could have a chnnceof coping with after which, he proceeded with both b le and 
the great speed (if the hare, retreated t(i a stoatto the houseof liisfrieud. 
holm-bush liard by, where ho was an atten- .dotes, 
live observer of this silent hunt for near two 

Stock, s. The trunk, the body of a plant; a log; a post; the handle of 
anything; a support of a ship while it is building; a close m ckclotl ; 
a race, a lineage, a family. p'icU Gun. ,, 

Stock, v . To store, to fill sufficiently ; to fit a gun stock. 

Stockdove, s. The ringdove. 

Stockfish, s. Dried cod, so called frt m its hardness, 

Stomach, s. The ventricle in which food is digested; appetite. 

Stomach of i?irdji.--The stomach of birds vity of the gizzard has been filled wdtli gravel 
forms them into two distinct natural classes; stones. We once remt mber part of a Inood 
those with cartilaginous stomachs, covered of young ducks, half grown, taking in such a 
with very strong muscles, called a gizzard; quantity of gravel, as not only tilled the 
and those with membranaceous stomachs, gizzard but the craw, and even the gullet; 
more resembling that of carnivorous quadru- they soon after died. Many species of birds 
peds. The former is given to birds who*>c possess a jreservoir for food, called a craw, 
principal food is grain and seeds of various or crop, which seems to answer the same 
kinds, or other hard substances that require purpose us the first stomach in ruminating 
much friction to comminute, to assist which animals, und here it is that the food is soft- 
gravel is necessary ; the latter is given to tcncd and prepared for the stomach or car- 
birds which feed upon flesh or fish, and ried to the young. ♦ * 

wlu»se digestion is accelerated more by the i>ihkasks of the stomach. 

gastric juice than by the action of the slo- Flatulent colic^ grtpeSy §*c. — 'I'his is a dis- 
mach. These of the first class digest or order of considerable importance, und often 
retain every substance swallowed ; and those tcrrninat<*s in infianimation of the bowels, 
which eject or disgorge ' innutritions matter entirely from the circumstance of not being 
unadvoidablv taken in, such as feathers, fur, sufficiently understood. The syptoms are 
bones, &c., belong to the second class; a.s w-ell known. The horse is very uneasy, 
\a conspicuous in the falcon ( FahonidtCy paws hi.s Utter, looks round to Ins flanks, 
Leach), and owl (Striguite Leach), and sometimes endeavours to kick his belly, 
others that feed on fish. Granivorous birds gathers up his hind legs, and falls dow'n ra- 
seem to possess a power of retaining tin; thcr suddenly, rolls upon his 4tock, sudddhty 
small stones taken into the gizzard, or eva- gets up again, and appears in extreme pain.' 
ciiating them when they become polished 'I’he pulse in its natural state, and the inner 
and less useful, but cannot disgorge them, stirface of the eyelids is not unusually red — 
In a state of nature the quantity of gravel The disorder comes on suddenly, the animal 
taken in must be regulated, no doubt, by the being previously in good health*. The horse is 
sensation of the stoiuach ; but, extraordinary sometimes costive, but not often, and in 
as it may seem, in domesticated animals, some cases the dung is ratlier loose. Bleed- 
those distinctive faculties are deranged. We ing can scarcely be considered an essential 
have known instances where the whole ca* remedy in this complaint, because it is often 
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cured without it. But it is a safe practice, 
as the distension of the bowels by tlie con- 
fined air may otherwise produce inflaiuina- 
tiori before the relief is afforded. It should 
never, therefore, be omitted. The next 
thin«; to be done is to give some carminative 
medicine ; and about a pint of brandy or gin 
and water, is as good a carminative as can be 
given : on nil occasions it may be considered 
the best, because it is the most innocent, as 
well as effectual. There are cases, however, 
vdiere the stomach lias been so injured by 
ill treatment, that a more powerful medicine 
is required. The following tincture should 
be givan iu the dose 1 shall soon name. — 
Brandy and water, however, that is, from 
four to six ounces of brandy to twelve ounces 
of water, should always Ije preferred, be- 
cause it is sutllciently strong, in almost all 
cases, to answer the puriiosc. For it should 
be known that the strong medicines usually 
employed iu this disorder, espeeinlly oil of 
turpentine and peppermint and pepper, large 
doses of ginger and grains of p -radisc and 
opium, though they generally afford relief, 
are sure to increase the disposition to the 
disorder, by weakening the stomach. Tin 
weakest stimulant, therefore, that will afford 
relief with certainly sliould be preferred, and 
its repetition avoided for the future, by 
avoiding tlie causes which produced the dis- 
order, and these will soon be pointed out. 

It sometimes hapjicus, and not uiifrc- 
qucntly, that there is an aecumulaliou of 
excrement in the coccun>, by whi<*h the, val- 
vular orifice is so completely obstructeil, 
that it cannot be overcome by any efforts of 
the stomach, though excited by opium and 
the most powerful cunniuatives. Clysters 
iu this case will always afi'ord relief, if pro- 
perly administered ; that is, by means of a 
large ox’s bladder aud a long pewter pipe, 
not less than fourteen or fifteen inchcN in 
length. The only clyster required is Iron 
half a pound to a pound of salt, and fne or 
six quarts of w'arrn water. This will exeitc 
the whole of the large bowels to action, and 
dislodge the fieccs from tlie euL'cum Byjrhis 
means the animals may nlwais In; relieved, 
and without it he will in all sueh cases cer- 
tainly die. 

There are cases of flatulent colic, how- 
ever, which arc in their nature incurable, 
that is, fiist, when there is sucii u quantity 
of food taken into the stoimudi, aud the 
digestive power oiH the orjian lias been so 
depressed by previous <li.sorder, that no effort 
itjean make, however powerfully it may be ex- 
cited, can enable it to get rid of its contents. 
Secondly, when the horse is put to work, 
and into quick exercise in tliat state : such 
regies are by i o moans uncommon in post 
and coach horses, and rupture of the sto- 
mach is sometimes the consequence. When 
this happens, the horse breaks out into a 
profuse, but very cold perspiration, is ex- 
't.rcmely depressed, breathes quickly ; the 
can scarcely be felt, but is very quick* 


It is soon followed by death. The distension 
of the small intestines sometimes forces a 
portion of them through the mesentery, in 
such a manner that one coil of it becomes so 
completely tied that the included air cannot 
escape. 

ANODYNE CAHMINATIVE TINCTURES, RE- 
COMMENDED FOR KELIEVI.NG COLIC. 

Turkey opium • . 1 oz. 

Cloves, bruised • . 2 oz. 

(linger, ditto . • 3 oz. 

Brandy, rum, or gin . 1 quart. 

Or, Turkey opium, cloves, 

and ginger, of each 1 oz. 

The best old brandy, rum, 

or gin ... 1 (||uart. 

Let them be digested together m a well- 
corked ‘bottle, and shaken several times a 
day for three or four weeks. It is then to be 
, strained through blotting paper, and is fit for 
1 use. The medium dose is two ounces, wliicli 
may be given in a little mild ale, or an iiifu- 
.sion of some aromatic herb, su<;h as pepper- 
mint, pennyroyal, camomile, &e. ISIr. Ilracey 
Clarke recommends a tincture made w'ith 
allspice, bruised, half a pound ; brandy, gin, 
or rum, two quarts. The following mixture 
has been found effectual. • 

(Jamphor - - oz. 

Oil of turpentine - 6 oz. Mix. 

One half of this is a dose, aud if llic first 
dose does not afford relief, the second, it is 
.said, has always been found effect mil. 

I am inclined to hiMievc that flatulent colic 
is sometimes bioiigliL on by drinking largely 
of cold pump water, or hard water, in liot 
weather. 

tStomach st<t(jtjers^ or slt'rpy sttujtjers — Pa- 
rah/sIs of the sioituich.—'i'Uc symptoms of 
this ilisorder are great hea\inp.^s and drow- 
siness, resting the nose in the manger, or 
inclining I he head, and resting tin*, cheek, or 
bearing against Ihit wall. 'J’he head is forced 
against the manger, or rack, or the nose 
between the rai k staves, in tliis way tlie 
eyes and fare arc often much hniised and 
wolleii. 'J’hc hotse stands with hi.s fore leg 
Him li under him, appearing to give v\yy 
every now and tljcn as if he would fall. 
There is an appearance of convulsive tw itch- 
ing of the niusch;s of the. neck and chest. 
There is, too, a great degree of yellowness, 
approaching to orange colour, of the mem- 
branes of the eyea, and often a ycllow^’ssof 
the mouth also. Urine scarcely any, and 
high-coloured ; sometimes ncvie is voided, 
and sc^etiiiies it is discharged by a convul- 
sive effort. Sometimes the disorder is 
attcinded with locked jaw-, ending in paraly- 
sis and death, in the early stage of the 
di.sorder the hor.se is sometimes suddenly 
roused by opening the stable door, he lifts up 
his head, and sometimes neighs ; but this is 
only a momentary effort. When the disease 
happens at grass, the animal is generally 
found forcing his head against the hedge, or 
a gate, or moving about in a state of stupor 
and apparent insensibility. Sometimes ht 
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ifl found struggling in a ditcb» and in that 
situation he often dies. 

As soon as stomach staggers are observed, 
the horse should be bled, in order to relieve 
the head in some degree ; but the principal 
object is to enable the stomach to get rid of 
the load which oppresses it. Varius reme- 
dies have been proposed for this purpose*. 
The best I believe are purgatives joined with 
cordials and stimulants, and small quantities 
of warm water frequently, in order to soften 
the contents of the stomach. Clysters of 
salt and water are useful also, and should be 
thrown up several times a day. The disease 
is often incurable, probably from a want of 
early attention. 

When medicine cannot be readily procured, 
two or three tablespoonfuls of llower of iiius- ; 
tard, and three or tour ounces of cuiniuun 
salt, may be tried. 

DRKNCH FOR THE STAGGERS. 

No. 1. 

Barbadoes aloes - - C dr. to 1 oz. 


Calomel - « - 2 dr. 

Oil of peppermint - 20 drops. 

Warm water - - 1 pint. 

Tincture of Cardamoms 2 oz. 

Mix for one dose. 

No. 2. 

Common salt - - 4 oz. 

Cinger - 2 dr. or 2 teaspoonfula. 

(Carbonate of soda - 1 oz. 

Water - - - 1 quart. 

Mix for one dose. 

About a quart of water may be given 
every now and then with a horn ; and if a 
teaspoonful or two of compound spirit of 
ammonia (sal volatile) be added to it, the 
cftect will be promoted. A tublespoonful or 
two of common salt mav also be added three 
or four tinie,s a day. The horse should be 
drenched and clyslered during the night as 
well as the day ; in short, without unremit- 
ting attention success must not be expected. 
' '—Montagu , — White, 


Stomachic, 8, A medicine for the stomach. 

Stone, s. Stones are bodies insipid, hard, not ductile or malleable, not 
soluble in water ; calcuUuis concretion in the kidneys or bladder. 

Ston EC HATTER, s. A bird ; the wheatear. 

Stonefly, An insect. 

Stonehawk, s, obft, A kind of hawk. 

Stonkiiokse, s. a horse not castrated ; a stallion. 

SroN’EPbovER, s, A bird, commonly called the red <rodwit, 

Stoolball, s, obs. A play where halls are driven from stool to stool. 
Stoop, tt. To bend down ; to bend forward ; to submit ; to descend from 
rank or dignity ; to come down on prey as a falcon ; to alight from 
the wing. 

Stoop, 8. Act of stooping : fall of a bird upon his prey. 

Stop, r. To hinder from progressive motion ; to teach dogs to stand to 
game. 

Stopping for the feet. — A mixture of clay is more proper : Tallow and tar, of each lib. 
and cijwdui.g, or either of these separately. To be mixed by niclting together, 

is commonly used for this purpose ; and, by Mr. Goodwin has contrived a kind of boot 
keeping the bottoms or soles of the feet for keeping the feet cool and moist, as well 
moist and cool, often does good. In soles ^ipplying the above composition.- 

thiit are too thin and soft, or for the tmcs While, 
when in that state, the following compo.*>iiiuii \ 

Stork, 8, A bird of passage, famous for the regularity of its departure. 
StI^aooi.er, s. a wanderer ; a rover ; anything that separates from the 
rest, or stands singly. 

Strain, V. To squeeze throtsgli something; to purify by filtration; to 
sprain, to weaken by too imicii violence ; lo put to its utmost 
strength. 

Strain, 9. An injury by too much violence ; race, generation, descent 
Strand, 8, The verge of the sea or of any water ; a division or potaon 
of a rope. 

Strangles, a. A disease incident to young horses. 

The Ircatmeot of strangled is very simple. I formation and suppuration of the ivwkemt 
As the essence of the disease consists in the | under the ja>v, the principal, or almost ilia 
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■ole attention of the practitioner should be 
directed to the hasteiiin^r of these processses ; 
therefore, as soon as the tumour of straiiyjles 
evidently appears, the part should he actively 
blistered. Old practitioners used to recoin- 
mend poultices, which, from the thickness ot 
the Imrse’s skin, must have very little eiVcct, 
even if they should be conllned on the part ; 
and from the dilliculty and almost iinpossi- 
l)ilily of this, and their gctiirij; cold and hard, 
they must weaken the energies of nature, 
and delay the ripening of the tumour. Fo- 
mentations are little more eiVectuai. A blister 
vrill. not only secure the cuinpletiuii of the 
prmreas, but hasten it hy many days, and 
save the patient much pain and exhaustion ; 
and it will produce another good ell'ect — it 
will, previous to the opening of the tumor, 
abate the internal iniUinmalioii and soreness 
of the throat, and thus lessen the cough and 
wheezing. 

If there is much fever, and evident affec- 


tion of the chest, and which should car*dully 
he distinguished from tlie oppiessiun and 
choaking occasioned hy the ptessure of the 
tumour, it will be pioper to bleed. 

A few cooling medicines, as nitre, eiuetio 
tartar, and perhaps diuiiulis, ina> be given, as 
the case requires. The appetite, or rather 
the ability to eat, will return with the open- 
ing of the abscess. Bran mashes, or fresli, 
cut grass or tares, should ho lilierally sup- 
plied ; which will not only afford sutlieient 
nourishment to recruit the strength of the 
animal, hut keep tiie bowels gently open, 
if the weakness he not great, no further 
medicine will he wanted, except a dose of 
mild physic, to prevent the swellings or 
eruptions which soiiietiines succeed to stran- 
gles. in cases of debility, a small quantity 
of tonic medicine, as cuiiioinile, and gentian 
with ginger, in doses of a couple of drachms, 
may be administered.— 77ifi I/orjrc, 


Strangury, .s\ A diniculty of urine, atlendod with pain. 

Strap, s . A narrttw long* slip of cloth or leather. 

Straw, s . The stalk on which corn grows, and from which it is 
threshed. 

Strawcoloured, a. Of a light yellow. 

Si'REAiM, A’, A rtinning water; th(i course of running water ; current. 

STKETCtiEit, s. Anything used for extension ; the timber against which 
the rower plants his feet. ® 

Stride, a*. A long step, a wide stretch of the legs; Toe pace of a horse. 

Stuingiialt, 8. A sudden twitching and snutcliing up of the hinder leg 
of a horse much higher than the other. 

SrRiPE, s. A lineary variation of colour; a shred of a dilferent colour ; a 
weal, or discoloration made by a lash or blow ; a blow, a lash. 

Structure, s . Act of building, form, make ; edifice, building. 


Under the term Structure of the Ej/e, Mr, 
While, de.^orihing its amitomy and physio- 
logy, divides the subject into two parla, that 
is, the eye itself and its appendages. Under 
the latter lieail, he comprehends the eyelids, 
the muscles which move it, the eyelaslies, the 
lachryinal gland, the puncta lachryniatia, and 
lachyrtiial duct, the caruncle of the eye, the 
haw, and the membrane named conjunctiva, 
and the muscles hy wliicli the eye is moved. 

He then proceeds; — Having dc.scrihed the 
appendices, as they are termed, 1 shall pro- 
ceed to a description of the eye itself, the 
structure and economy of which is most curi- 
OU8 and interesting. Jt is said to he qom- 
|)osed of coats and humours, and this perhaps 
IS the best manner of considering it. The 
iirst coal that appears, is the cornea or glass 
of the eye, which forms the anterior part, and 
IS beautifully transparent. It is not of acir- 
oalar form, as in man, but of an irregular 
oval, or rather oblong form, when examined 
out ot the socket ; but in its natural i>iiuatiun 
in toe living horse, that part which projects 
beyond the eyelids is of a regular oval, orra-* 


tber of an oblong form, and corresponding in 
some degree witli tlie form of the pupil. It 
forms a larger portion of the globe of the eyo 
than in man, and, hy its convexity, causes the 
rays of light whicli pass through it to con- 
verge towards the pupil. This convexity may 
be too great or too little, and in eitlier case 
render vision somewhat imperfect, and cause 
starling. The convexity ol the cornea is pre- 
served by the fluid which it incloses, named 
aqueous humour. On puncturing the cornea 
this fluid escapes, and then the cornea becomes 
flat and wrinkled. On removing the cornea 
the iris appears, wbicb is a thin delicate 
brown or blackish muscle, with an oblong 
hole in the centre, named pupil. The iris is 
ennposed of two orders of nbres ; the one cir- 
cular, which, by contracting, diminishes, and 
I even closes the aperture in the centie, named 
j pupil ; the other radiated, which by cuntract- 
: iiig, opens or enlarges the aperture or pupil. 
The second humour of the eye is situated im- 
mediately behind the pupil, and is named 
crystalline hiiinnur, or crystalline lens. On 
taking it out it appears to be a solid and beau- 
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tifallj transparent donble convex lens, the 
posterior surface of which is more convex 
than the anterior one. It is found to become 
denser and denser from the circumference to 
the centre, and the slightest pressure so de- 
ranges it as to lessen or destroy its transp*- I 
rency. 

The crystalline humour may be considered | 
as composed of numerous concavo-convex 
lenses, admirably lilted to each other ; those 
of the largest size having their circumference 
or edge opposed to and nicely joined to each 
other, thus forming altogether a double con- 
vex lens. The point of union between (he 
(wo largest lenses is embraced by a band of 
muscular fibres, disposed in a circular direc- 
tion, and flamed the ciliary ligament. These, 
by contracting, a.ssisted probably by themus- 
tdes of the eye, increase the convexity of the 
crystalline lens, or rather of the series of 
concavo-convex lenses, of which the eye is 
coinpo.sed, in a inunner so just and equal, as 
to adapt it to the distance of the object at 
whicb the aniniui is looking, while, by the 
leluxation of these tiiuscular fibres, the con- 
vexity of the lens is diiiiinislied by its own 
elasticity. These changes take )>iace with 
inconceivable rapidijty and accuracy. There 
are other muscular libres proceeding from 
the band of circular (ibre.s nameil ciliary pro- 
cesses, in a straight, or rather radiated, direc- 
tion, towards the second coat of the e^e, 
limned tunica clioroides ; these aredio arranged 
as to be drawn into folds, by which dispo- 
sition they are enabled to perform their olUce 
more easily, which is that of drawing the lens 
towards the oplio nerve, and thereby increas- 
ing the intensity of vision, whereby the aiii- 
iiial i.H enabled to see small objects distinctly. 
The crystalline lens is inclosed in a transpa- 
rent capsule, which is not in contact with it, 
there being about one drop, as it is computed, 
of a Iruiisparent liquor interjuiscd, which, from 
the auatoiiiisi’s name who first observed it, 
has been called * liquor Morgagnii.' 

1 have seen a case where the convexity of 
the lens has been so increased, by an unusual 
degree of coiiti action of the circular libres, 
named ciliary ligament, lliat it burst the cap- 
ule and was forced out of its situation. I 
found it lying wiib its posterior 
face on the inferior margin of the iris ; about 
half of it appe .ring ill the anterior ebaniber 
of the eye, as it is lerined. The tr.uispareucy 
of the lens was not atl'ecied, at least, it ap. 
peared so to me, and I ratlier iliink the acci- 
dent bad occuried, just at the time 1 observed 
it, from twitcliiiig ilie bor.se violently. In 
cataract, a disorder in wliicli the crystalline 
lens becomes opaque, it alway.s becomes glo. 
bular in it.s form from an irritable state of the 
band of circular libres ; the same ellect may 
be observed in the circular libres of the iris, 
causing the pupil to be small, even in a mode- 
rate light, while the intlammatiou is going on, 
wbicb occasions the cataract ; but when the 
opacity is such as to exclude the light from 
toe posterior part of the eye, which contains 


the third or vitreous hamonr,'with \ae ono-, 
roid coat, retina, and optic nerve, then the 
cirj^ular fibres relax, and the radiated fibres 
draw up the iris somewhat irregularly, which 
adhering to the capsule of the opaque lens, 

« pupil remains permanently open. 

All that part of the eye which is posterior 
to the iris, is chiefly occupied by the third, or 
vitreous humour, and it is in this humour 
that the crystuliiiie lens is imbedded. The 
vitreous lininour is perfectly transparent, and 
consists of a fluid, inclosed in tiutnerous small 
transparent cells, ail of which appear to be 
inclosed in one delicate tran.spareiit membrane, 
inittied Itiiiica uraclinoidea. if the vitreous 
liumonr is cut, by Miipping it with sGis.sors, a 
fluid, like water, drop;* from it freely, so that 
it appears to be nothing more than water, 
probably bolding a little .suit in .solution, which 
escapes when the traiispaienl cells are thus 
cut open. 

That part of the vitreous humour in wbicb 
the lens is imbedded is dilVereiit from the 
other parts, and of the. consistence of jelly- 
Iiiiiiiedialely behind the ciliary ligament, as 
it is termed, the araelinoiil coat may be in- 
flated with a small blowpipe, and made to 
resemble a circular canal ; this ha.s been called 
from the name of the person who first ob.ser- 
ved it, the circular canal of Petit, It is sup- 
posed to be connected wiili the radiated fibres 
of the iris. I have seen the whole of this 
humour in the eye of n sheep that had an 
hydatid in the right ventricle of the bruin, of 
the consistence of jelly. 

It is now time to speak of the optic nerve, 
and its appendage, tlie retina, with the third 
coat of the eye, nainud tunica clioroides. The 
retina is a delicate transparent meiiibraiie, 
which embraces the vitreous humour, and is 
supposed to be an expansion or production of 
ibe opiic nerve, serving to receive the im- 
pressions of ohjecls, in order that they may 
be conveyed bj the optic nerve to the organ 
of vision, named thalamus nervi optici, or 
speaking of both organs, tbalanii nervovuin 
opticoruin. After death, the retina becomes 
opaque, and of a light grey colour. Ii is so 
delicate a ineinbrane, that there is somedilli- 
cuiiy ill preserving it for exliihilion, unless 
the eye is quite fresh. Under the retina lies 
(he choioid coat, which is nothing more than 
a plexus of blood vessels, covered with a 
liiuGus substance of diflVrerit colours, lo the 
hiiinaii eye it is black, which is the <^use of 
the buinaii pupil, or apple of the eye, appear- 
ing black ; but in the horse it is variegated 
I wiili mucus of a purple, a blue, a green, and 
a black colour, whicb, blending together, 
causes ttie pupil to appear of a dark, blue 
colour. Tins mixture of colours in the bot- 
tom of the eye, or choroid coat, has been 
named tapuetum lucidum. 

The last and most considerable coat of the 
eye is tba sclerotic coat, whicb is a vtij 
strong thick membrane, including all the 
ether coats and humours, except the eoroee. 
The sclerotic c^at forms the greater portion of 
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the g’l3be of the eye, and ii intimately united propriety, be comprehended under two heads, 
towards v »9 anterior part with the cornea. That is, disorders which arise from internal 
which may oe viewed as bearing;' the same re- causes, and such as are occasioned by blows, 
latioa to the sclerotic coat, as the glass of a bites, and other accidents. The former are 
w&iod does to (he ease. By maceration in generally, I may say almost always, incara- 
water the cornea separates from the sclerotic ble ; that is, they are incapable of a perfect 
coat completely. * * cure, or, in other words, the eye is very rarely 

Diseases of the Eye. — Though the horse’s perfectly restored after being so aflected, un- 
eye is commonly supposed to be subject to less a complete cataract, or total blindness 
a variety of diseases, they may, without im- takes place in one eye. — White. 

Stub, A thick short stock left when the rest is cut off ; a log, a horse 
nail. Stub-baiiuel, s. Barrel. 

Si,ruBBLE, s. The stalks of corn left in the field by the reaper. 

Stubborn, a. Obstinate, stiff, inflexible ; harsh, rough, rugged. 
Stub-net, s. 

Stub. neu arc very useful in catching carp, remain fixed in the ground, whilst the otbe 
or trout, when they flee to the banks. They is thrust underneath the stub : the fish, thus 
should be made of very strong twine, inch and annoye<l, try to regain the deep water, and 
quarter mesh, be nine feet long, with cork and strike into the bosom of the net, which is 
lead line; upon which there should be plenty then hoisted up, the fish taken out, and the 
of each * a few widenings should be thrown net put down for other trials. If the stubs 
into the middle, so that there may be a little are very jagged, both spikes are to he stuck 
appearance of a hag ; the net is then to be in the ground as close as possible to the 
firmly fastened (so that it stands from lead to harbour, and the parties grope with their 
cork, three or four feet deep) to two ash pitch* | hands, and those fish which escape their fin. 
fork handles, shod with iron spikes at one ] gers are caught in the*slub.net. 
end. Ill surrounding a stub, one spike is to , 

Stud, s. A post, a stake ; a nail with a large head driven for ornament ; 

a collection of breeding liorses and mares. 

Stumble, u. To make to trip or stop Stumble, A trip in walking. 
Stump, s. The part of any solid body remaining after the rest is taken 
away. 

Stunt, v. To hinder from growth. 

Stupe, s. Cloth or flax dipped in warm medicaments, applied to a hurt 
or sore. Stupe, v. To foment, to dress with stupes. 

Sturgeon, s. A sea fish. 

Sturk, s. a young ox or heifer. 

SruRNiD.E (^Vigors), s. Starlings, a family of perchers (Incessores 
Vigors.) 

Sturxus (Linn.) s. Starling, a genus thus characterised : 

Bill strait, depressed, rather obtuse, aud second and third the longest in the wing, and 
slightly awl-shaped, the base of the upper of nearly equal length ; feet with three toes 
mandible advancing upon the front ; the before and one behind, the middle toe being 
point depressed ; nostrils at the sides of the united to the outer one as far as the first 
base, and partly closed by a prominent rim ; joint. — Montayu, 
wings .long, the first feather very short, the I 

Sty, s. a cabin to keep hogs in ; any place of low debauchery. 

Sty, V. To shut up in a sty. 

Styptic, a. The same as astringent, but generally expresses the most 
efficacious sort of astringents, or those which are applied to stop 
hemorrhages. 

Stypttci are medicines which constriuge pressure by means of bolsters aud bandages 
the blood-vessels when wounded, so as to stop is alone to be depended upon ; and when that 
au effusion of blood. Many preparations cannot be done, the vessel roust be tied up 
have been recommended for this purpose : above the wound and below, by which the 
but wbeu the size of the wounded vessel is bleeding will boeflbctually suppressed. No 
at all considerablo, an adequate degree of danger is to be apprehended from slight 
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•bleedings in the horsei as thej alwavs cense turpentine, diluted vitriolic aeiu, miiria*« j., 
spontaneously. " iron, absorbent earths, and flour.- H'/ute. 

The styptics commonly employed are oil of | 

Sublimate, s . Anything raised by fire in the retort ; quicksilver raisoq 
in the retort. 

Suck, 8 . The act of sucking ; milk given by females. 

Sudatory, s . Sweating 

Sudorific, s . A medicine provoking sweat. 

Suet, A hard fai, particularly that about the kidneys. 

Sulphur, Brimstone. 

SuLPiiURious, fl. Made of brimstone, having the qualities of brimstone ; 
containing sulphur. 

Summed, s , A term in falconry to describe the hawk's condition when 
fully feathered, and ready to leave the mew. 

Summer, s . The season in which the sun arrives at the hither solstice. 


Sutnmerint/ Hunters . — Lest it should be 
supposed that 1 am averse to turning hunters 
out at all in the summer montlis, it will he 
better, perhaps, not to proceed farther wiili- 
oiit explaining myself on that head. So far 
from being averse to it, I would strongly 
recommend it, under favournhie circumstan- 
ces. In case of having recourse to blistering, 
it is most serviceable ; and after firing, almost 
necessary ; but then they should be turned 
out only at night, and into a place where 
there is but little grass, and have two, if not 
three feeds of corn a day, hut nothing else to 
eat till they go out, unless it he a few vetches, 
for four or five days at a time, when they are 
young and tender, in the months of May or 
June ; hut this should not he repeated more 
than three or four times, as they tend to make 
horses very foul, and when in pod are most 
injiirinus to them. It is not every one who 
keeps hunters that has paddocks to turn them 
into; nor, indeed, do they fall to the lot of 
many ; but when they are to be had the 
advantage is great, as ahorse is safe in them, 
and the smaller they are, within reason, the 
better ; for it is not the grass that we want, 
hut the exercise and the moisture of the 
ground for their feet, and the bracing eflects 
of the pure air. If only two or three hunters 
are turned into a largo paddock, and the 
grass grows upon them, some sheep should 
he put in with them to keep it down. Their 
bite also sweateiis the herbage, and makes it 
more nutritious ; hut paddocks should never 
be mown. Paddocks, however, are always 
to be made, and at a trifling expense. A small 
piece of ground— say thirty square yards — is 
sutlioient. Let it be hurdled round, and 
then lined with fagots reared up from seven 
to eight feet high. A stallion may be kept in 
these places with the greatest safet \ as to hia 
breaking out of them, for he will never 
attempt it so long as he cannot see through or 
over the fence. The fagots, so far from being 
worse, are better for the use they are put to ; 
and they are within the reach of every one 
who resides in the county, at five shillings a 
•eore, if he do not grow them himself. The 


liordle that lets the horse in and out should 
often he changed, and then he will be still 
less inclined to attempt to break out. 

However beneficial this turning out ahorse 
in the summer may be, it is compar itively 
trifling with the advantages that are reaped 
by a winter’s run. I have seen horses, as it 
were, renovated in their constituliori, by 
being turned out fora winter ; and, as far as 
relates to their legs atid feet, it is, I think, 
the only time when anything elVeclual can be 
done for them, when the injury has been 
considerable. 

• • • 

It is said that the Earl of Plymouth first 
tried the plan of summering his hunters 
altogether within the stable, with little 
variation in tlicir treatment ; by wliich it is 
asserted their condition was fully preserved, 
and that, by this means, bis horses entered 
on their hunting season in full wind, speed, 
and bottom. Others, to avoid this extreme, 
have soiled their hunters in the stable, or 
have given carrots ; and som have gone 
a step further, and have pursued the in door 
summering, not in stables, but in loose 
boxes. Still, in all these cases, regular <*x- 
ercise is required, or the tcct must sulVer, 
or the horses are apt to become pursy, thick- 
winded, roarers, or broken-givinded. This 
exercise is apt to be severe, and then the 
wear on the limbs continues the. deterioration 
which the hunting season had brought on. 
But if a sportsman had one, two, or three 
hunters only, and would use them gently 
every day as hacks, he might then summer 
them in this way without injury to the 
horses, provided they had not sutTcred much 
from strains or foot lamenesses ; in which 
case absolute rest would of course be requi- 
site. It would therefore seem from all this, 
that a medium plan, which sliould combine 
the renovating effects of air, mild exercise, 
moisture to the feet, and the relaxent effects 
of grass, might be followed with much more 
-propriety and hope of general advantage than 
either total turning out on grass, or total 
confining within on hay. 
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The box summering of hunters* in mj 
opinion* is of this kind, and consists in allow- 
ing each hunter his liberty in a loose box, 
having fly wire casements and closed doors 
during the day, in which he is to be moder- 
ately fed with corn and hay. At night, 
unless it be stormy or very cold, he is to be 
turned out into a small sheltered paddock, 
wliich affords only a short bite of upland 
grass, of which an acre is sufficient for each 
horse ; but not more than three should be 
together, to avoid violent racing about 
amongst them, and other accidents. When 
the field is eaten quite bare, a similar plot 
may be substituted ; but, in all esses, an 
open shed within each held, independent of 
the boxes, should afford a refuge against 
accidental storms and rain. At an early 
hour every morning the hunter should be 
taken to his box, from whence he is not 
again to come out till the evening, unless 
a very favourable gloomy day offers itself, 
(’arrots may be substituted for part of the 
corn and hay with advantage in stable sum- 
mering ; which variation, and many others, 
will present themselves, and jjrove beneficial, 
w hen the true principles on which the subject 
should be considered form the basis of the 
determination. The treatment of the feet 
daring tliis period must be regulated by cir- 
cumstances j one or two quiet horses, used 


to each other, may be allowed to range toge- 
ther, without removing the hinder shoes ; 
but it is always a safer plan to take them off, 
unless the ground be very hard, or the box 
be paved. This latter circumstance can al- 
ways be obviated, by allowing tfiese boxes 
to be covered over either with tan, sod, or 
other soft matter ; but boxes expressly built 
for this particular purpose, would be better 
altogether unpaved ; in which case, to avoid 
dust, and to keep the flooring cool, it might 
be moderately watered every morning. The 
fore feet may be tipped, particularly if at all 
inclined to contraction ; or should they be- 
come hard, hot, and dry, such means must 
be made use of as the medical parts of the 
work direct, under diseases of the feet. The 
general state of the horse ought also be at- 
tended to, as his bowels, that they do not 
become costive ; and the skin, that it do not 
become hide-bound or eruptive, or that a 
short dry cough may not steal a march unob- 
served on him* The careful and intelligent 
grooi must watch over the health of his 
‘n-door summered horses with vigilance, and 
alter his plan according to circumstances ; 
but the still more .prudent owner would do 
well to have them * inspected weekly by a 
well-informed veterinary -surgeon . — Nimrod 
— Blaine, 


Suppi.K, a. Pliant, flexible ; fawning-, bending. 

Si;pi*ui{ATK, V, To grow to pus. 

SurpuiiATioN, s. The ripening of the matter of a tumour into pus. 
Slmicinole, s. a girth with which the saddle or sheet is secured. 
SuHKFooi'ED, a. Trending firmly, not stumbling. 

Sprfkit, V. To feed with meat or drink to satiety and sickness. 

8uufeit, s , a disease incident to horses and dogs. 

Large pimples or lumps often suddenly night U better than the morning, because the 
appear on- the skin of the horse, and espe- warmth of the stable will cause the antimony 
daily in the spring ; and occasionally they and sulphur .to act more powerfully on the 
disappear as quickly as they come. Some- skin. The horse should be warmly clothed 
times they seem to be attended with great — half an bourns walking exercise should be 
itching, but in others they appear not in the given, an additional rug should be thrown 
least to annoy the animal. When they havo over him — such green meata.scanbeprocur- 
remained a few days, the cuticle frequently ed should be used in moderate quantities, 
pef'ls off, and a small scaly spot, though and the chill should be taken from the water, 
rarely a sore, is left. This is called a sur- A cuticular eruption, called surfeit, is a 
feit, from its resemblance to some eruptions fourth appearance that mange frequently 
on the skin of the human being, when indi- j^sumes. It seems, in many cases, the con- 
gestible or unwholesome food has been taken, sequence of some active inflammatory state 
These lumps are, in some cases, confined to of the constitution, frequently of some great 
the neck; but they oftencr spread over the local internal inflammation ; in which cases 
sid(‘$, back, loins, and quarters. it puts on something of an acute form* It 

Bleeding will always be benefleial — from sometimes breaks out suddenly in bitches 
three to five quarts may be taken, according after pupping ; and in dogs newly recovered 
to the ' strength of the horse, the extent of from distemper; in fact, any great vascular 
the eruption, and the degree of fever. Pby- excitement may produce it : thus, when a 
sic never does good. ^ Alteratives will be dog travels during a great part of a very hot 
found useful — and particularly the alterative day, and becomes afterwards exposed to 
which was recommended for hide-bound, cold, a surfeit is oftentimes the consequence, 
and in the same doses. These should be. It is usually seen in the form of partial 
i^Ten on several successive nights. The | blotches, it being seldom that it extends 
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universally over the body. In some cases | Some sportsmen allege that a surfeit is 
there is little appearance of elevated scab ; | sometimes occasioned by giving food in 
but large patches show themselves, from ‘ hot state. Salt provisions have certainly 
which the hair has fallen, and left the skin brought it on ; and long>continued feeding 
bare and rough from the branny scaly erup* on oat or barley-meal has done the same. — 
tion, which itches with more or less violence. The Horse — Blame, 

Surgery, s. The art of curifigf bj' manual operations. 

Suture, s, A manner of sewing or stitching, particularly wounds. 
Swallow (^Hirundo, Auciorks), a, A genus of perchers {Jnsessorea 
Vigors), of which we have three species natives — the bank, the chim- 
ney, and the window swallow. 

Swallow, a. A small bird of passage, or, as some say, a bird that lies 


hid and sleeps in winter. 

Swallows are found in every country of the 
known world, but seldom remain the whole 
year in the same climate ; the times of their 
appearance and departure in this country are 
well known : they are the constant harbingers 
of Spring, and on their arrival all nature as- 
sumes a more cheerful aspect. The bill of 
this genus is short, very broad at the base, 
and a little bent : the head is flat, and the 
neck scarcely visible ; the tongue is short, 
broad, and cloven ; tail mostly forked ; 
wings ; legs short. • 

Of all the various families of binls, which 
resort to this island for food and shelter, 
there is none which has occasicued so uiiiny 
conjectures respecting its appearance and de- 
parture as the swallow tribe. The habits and 
modes of living of tiiis tribe are perhaps more 
conspicuous tlmn those of any other. From 
the time of their arrival to that of their 
departure, they seem continually before 
our eyes. 

The swallow lives habitually in the air, and 
performs its various functions in tliat ele- 
ment; and whether it pursues its fluttering 
prey, and follows the devious windings of 
the insects on which it feeds, or endeavours 
to escape the birds of prey by the quickness 
of its motion, it describes lines so mutable, 
so varied, so interwoven, and so confused, 
that they hardly can be pictured by words. 

Not many attempts have been made to pre- 
serve sw'allows alive during the winter, and 
of these few have succeeded. The following 
experiments, by Mr. James Pearson of Lon- 
don, we shall give nearly in his own words. 

Five or six of these birds were taken about 
the latter end of August, 17hl, in a but fowl- 
ing-net, at night ; they w ere put separately 
into small cages, and fed with nightingales’ 
food ; in about a week or ten days they took 
food of themselves ; they were then put alto- 
gether into a deep cage, four feet long, with 
gravel at the bottom ; a broad shallow pan 
with water was placed in it, in which they 
sometimes washed themselves, and seemed 
much strengthened by it. One day Mr.. 
Pearson observed that they went into the 
water with uiipsual eagerness, hurrying in . 
and out again rc^atedly, with such swift- . 
ness as if they bad been suddenly seized w ich | 
a frenzy. Being anxious to see the result,! 


he left them to themselves about half an 
hour, and on going to the cage again, found 
them all huddled together in a corner, appa- 
rently dead ; the 'cage was then placed at a 
proper distance from the tire, when only two 
of them recovered, and were as healthy as 
before ; tlie rest died. The two remaining 
ones wore allowed to wash themselves occa- 
sionally for a short time only ; but their teet 
soon after became swelled and inflamed, 
which Mr. P. attributed to their perching, 
and they died about Christmas ; thus the 
first year's experiment was in some measure 
lost. Not discouraged by the failure of this, 
Mr. P. determined to make a second trial 
the succeeding year, from a strong de.sirc of 
being convinced of the truth respecting their 
going into a state of torpidity. Accordingly, 
the next season, having taken some more 
birds, he put them into the cage, land in 
every respect pursued the same methods as 
witli the last ; but to guju d their feet from 
the bad ettects of^arap and cold, he covered 
the perches with flannel, and had the plea- 
sure to observe that the birds throve e.Y- 
tremely w’cll ; they sung their song through 
the winter, and soon after Chiistmas began 
to moult, which they got through without 
any diificulty, and lived three or four years, 
regularly moulting every year at the usual 
time. On the renewal of their feathers, it 
I appeared that their tails were forked exactly 
I the same as in those birds which return 
I hither in the spring, and in every respect 
: their appearance was the same. These birds, 

' says Mr. Pearson, were exhibited to the 
Fo.dcty for promoting Natural History, on 
the 14th day of February, 1786, at the time 
> they w'ere in a deep moult, during a severe 
^ frost, when the snow was on tlie ground. — 
Minutes^ of this circumstance were entered 
in the books of the society. These birds 
died at last from neglect, during a long ill- 
ness which Mr. Pearson had; they died in 
the summer. Mr. Pearson concludes liia 
very interesting account in these words : — 
January 21, 1797. I liave now in my bouse. 
No. 21, Great Newport-street, Long Acre* 
four swallows in moult, in as perfect health 
as any birds ever appeared to be when moult* 
ing.— Bewick* 
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Swallow, v. To take down the throat; to ingulf. 

Swamp, s. A marsh, a bog, a fen. Swampy, a. Boggy, fenny. 
Swan, 5. A large waterfowl. 



Mute Swan, (Anus Cygnus j 

TiT.vN. ; />t^ Huff.) — Tlu^ plumage j 

of this sj)ccies is of the same snowy white- 
ness as that of the wild swan, and the bird , 
is covered next the body with the same kind 
of line close down ; but it greatly exceeds 
the wild swan in si/e, weighing about twenty- 
five pounds, and ineasuring more in the 
length of the body and extent of the wings. 
This also dilTers in being furnished w’itli a 
projecting callous black tubercle, or knob, 
on the base of the upper mandible, and in 
the colour of the bill, which in this is red, 
with black edges and tips : the naked skin 
between the bill and the eyes is also of the 
latter colour : in the wild swan this bare 
space is yellow. 

The manners and habits are much the 
same in both kinds, particularly when tliey 
are in a wild state : for indeed this species 
cannot properly be called domesticated ; they 
are only as it were partly reclaimed from a 
state of nature, and invited by the friendly 
and protecting hand of man to decorate and 
embellish the artificial lakes and pools which 
beautify his pleasure grounds. On these the 
swan cannot be accounted a captive, for he 
enjoys all the sweets of liberty. Placed 
there, as they are the largest of all the 
British birds, so are they to the eye the most 
pleasing and most elegant. 

The swan, although possessed of the power 
to rule, yet molests none of the other water 
birds, and is singularly social and attentive 
to those of his own family, which he protects 
from everySinsult While they are employed 
with the cares of the young brood, it is not 
safe to approach near them, for they will fly 


upon any stranger, whom they often be it to 
:hc ground by repeated blows, and they have 
aetMi known by a stroke of the wing to break 
a man’s leg. But, however powerful they 
are with their wings, yet a slight blow on 
,he head will kill them. 

The swan for agc's past has been protected 
on the Thames as royal property, and it con- 
tinues at this day to be accounted felony to 
steal their eggs. By this means their in- 
:rease is secured, and they prove a delight- 
ful ornament to that noble river. Lalhara 
says, in the reign of Edward IV. the esti- 
mation they were hehl in was such, that no 
one who possessed a freehold of less than the 
clear yearly value of live marks, was per- 
mitted even to keep any. In those times 
hardly a piece of water was left unoccupied 
by these birds, as well as on account of the 
gratification they gave to the eye of their 
lordly owners, as that which they Ilso 
afforded when they graced the sumptuous 
board at the splendid feasts of that period ; 
but the fashion of those days is passed away, 
and swans are not nearly so common now as 
they were formerly, being by most people 
accounted a coarse kind of food, and conse- 
quently held in little estimation ; but the 
cygnets (so the young swans are called) ate 
still fattened for the table, and are sold very 
high, commonly for a guinea each, and 
sometimes for more : hence it may be pre- 
sumed they are better food than is generally 
imagined. 

The female Aakes her nest, concealed 
among the rough herbage,^ear the water’a 
edge ; she lays from six to eight large white 
eggs, and sits on them about six weeki (some 
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sny eight weeks) before they are hatched. 
The young do not acquire their full plumage 
till the second year. 

It is found by experience that the swan 
will not thrive if kept out of the water ; 
confined in a court-yard he makes an awk- 
ward figure, and soon becomes dirty, tawdry, 
dull, and spiritless. 

At the setting in of frosty weather the 
wild swans are said to associate in prodigious 
multitudes, and thus united, to use eveiy 
effort to prevent the water from freezing : 
this they accomplish by the continual stir 
kept up amongst them ; and by constantly 
dashing it VI ilh their extended wings, they 
are enabled to remain as long as it suits 
their convenience, in some favourite part of 
a lake or river which abounds with their 
food. 

The swan is very properly entitled the 
peaceful monarch of the lake : conscious of 
his superior strength, he fears no enemy, nor 


suffers any bird, however powerful, to moleat 
him ; neither does he prey upon any one. 
His vigorous wing is as a shield against the 
attacks even of the eagle, and the blows of 
it are said to be so powerful as to stun or 
kill the fiercest of his foes. The wolf or the 
fox may surprise him in the dark, but their 
efforts are in vain in the day. His food 
consists of the grasses and weeds, and the 
seeds and roots of plants which grow on the 
margin of the water, and of the myriads 
of insects which skim over, or float on 
its surface ; also occasionally of the slimy 
inhabitants within its bosom. 

The female makes her nest of the withered 
leaves and stalks of reeds and rushes, and 
lays commonly six or seven thick-shelled 
white eggs : she is said to sit upon them six 
weeks before they are hatched. Both male 
and female are very attentive to their young, 
and will sutfer no enemy to approach tliem. 



Wild Swan, f Anas Cyfjnns forus^ LiNN, ; ens to become insupportable, in order to shun 
Le Ct/ffiie Sauvarfe, lUiFF.)— Measures five the gathering storm, they shape their course 
feet in length, and above seven in breadth, : high in air, in divided and diminished nura- 
and weighs from thirteen to sixteen pounds, j hers, in search of milder climates. In such 
The bill is three inches long, of a yellowish seasons they are not uncommonly seen in va- 
white from the case to the middle, and j rious parts of the British isles, and iu other 
thence to the tip, black ; the bare space from aiore southern countries of Europe. The 
the bill over the eye and eyelids arc yellow ; same is observed of them in the North Ame- 
the whole plumage in adult birds is of a pure rican states. They do not, however, remain 
white, and, next to the skin, they are clothed longer than till the approaching of the spring, 
with a thick fine down ; the legs arc black, when they again retire northward to the 
This species generally keep together in arctic regions to breed. A few, indeed, drop 
small flocks, or families, except in the pair- short, and perform that office by the way, for 
ing season, and in the setting in of winter, they are known to breed in some of the He- 
At the latter period they assemble in ira- brides, the Orkney, Slietland, and otW soli- 
mense multitudes, particu|g|rly on the large tary isles ; but these are hardly worth notice : 
rivers and lakes of the thinly inhabited north- , the great bodies of them are met with in the 
em parts of Europe, Asia, and America : j large rivers and lakes near Hudson’s Bay, 
but when the extremity of tho weather tbieat* 'an'* those of Kamtschatka, Lapland, and 
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Icelani. Tliey tire said to return to the lat* found in Guinea only ; the breed has, how- 
ter place in (locks of about a hundred at a ever, now become pretty common, and they 
time in the spring, and also to pour in upon are widely dispersed, in a wild as well as a 
that island from the north, in nearly the domesticated state, over various parts of the 
same manner, on their way southward in the world, both in warm and in cold climates, 
autumn. They are found wild about the lake Baikal, 

Suan. Goose. (Anas Cyyuoides^ LiNN. ; in the east of Siberia, and in Kamtschatka ; 
L'Oie de Guiute, Buff.) — This species is and they are kept tame in most parts of the 
nmre than a yard in lejigth, and is of a size Kiissiun empire. 

bet-Acen the swan and the conimon goo.se; These geese, like others of the tame kind, 
it is distinguiRhed from others of the goose vary much both in colour of the bill, legs, 
tribe by its upright and stately deportment, and plumage, as well as in size ; but they all 
by having a large knob on the root of the retain the knob on the base of the upper 
upper maiidihle, and a skin, almost bare of mandible, and the pouch or wallet under the 
(ealhcrs, lianging down like a pouch, ora gullet. 

v.altlc, under the throat ; a white line or fd- They are kept by the curious in various 
let is extended from the corners of the parts of England, and are more noisy than 
inouih over the front of the brow ; the base the common goose; nothing can stir either in 
of tlie hill is orange ; irides reddish-brown ; the night or in the day, without their sound- 
a dark- brown or lilack stripe runs down the ing the alarm, by their hoarse cacklings, 
hijideriiavt of the neck, from the head to and loud shrill cries. They breed with the 
the back ; the fore part of the nc<rk, and the common goose, and their offspring are as 
breast, are vellowish-brown ; the back, and prolific as those of any other kind. The 
all the upper }»arts, brownish-grey, edged female is of a smaller size than the male ; 
with u lighter colour ; the sides, and the fea- the head, neck, and breast arc fulvous ; pa- 
tlicrs which cover the thiglis, are clouded Icr on the upper part ; the back, wings, and 
with neai ly the , same colours as the back, tail, dull brown, with pale edges; belly 
ami edged with white; belly white; legs white; in other respecte they are like the 
orange. mule, but the knob over the bill is smaller. 

1 1 is said that these birds originally w'ere — Bewick. 

SwAUi), s. The skin of bacon ; the surface of the ground. 

SvvAHAi, tV, A great body or number of bees or other small animals; a 
multitude, a crowd. 

SwAKT or SwARTH, «. HUick, darkly brown, tawny. 

SwKKPNET, s. A net that takes in a great compass. 

Sweepstake, s. A man that wins all ; a prize at a race. 

Swift, a. Moving far in a short time, quick, speedy. 

Swift {Cypselus murarius, Temminck,) s. A bird like a swallow. 

This species is nearly an ounce in weight : four toes, all placed forward. In this parti- 
length near eight inches ; breadth about cular it deviates from one of the characters 
eighteen ; the bill is black ; irides dusky ; of the swallow genus. 

the^ whole plumage is black, except the chin. In very warm weathei these birds soar to a 
which is whitish ; the wings are extremely great height, but in cold or moist weather fly 
long in proportion, and the legs so short that low in search of flies and other winged insects, 
it rises from the ground with difliculty ; the which at that time cannot ascend.— Afon/«^«. 
tail is forked; legs and toes black. It has' 

Swiftness, Speed, rapidity, velocity. 

Swim, v. To the water, not to sink ; to move progressively ia the 

water by the motion of the limhs ; to be conveyed by the stream ; to 
glide along with a smooth or dizzy motion ; to be dizzy. 

An accidental fall into water may be most legs exactly as in the action of walking up 
dangefous to those ignorant of the art of stairs, his shoulders will rise above the water, 
swimming ; by observing the directions here so that he may use less exertion with his 
given, a person may save himself from drown- hands, or apply them to other purposes, 
ing. If he falls into deep water, he will rise Swimming of^ Birds. — The superior velo» 
to the surface by floating, and will continue city with which aquatic birds swim under 
there if he does not elevate his hands, and water^has not wholly escaped notice ; but it 
the keeping them down is essential to his is not entirely produced^y the action 'of the 
safety. If he moves his hands under the wings, which are sometimes used as fins to 
water, in any way he pleases, his head will accelerate the motion, but is occasioned by 
rise so high as to allow him free liberty to the pressure of the water above. In swim- 
breathe. And if, in addition, he moves his ming on the surface a bird has two motions ; 
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one upward, the other forward, at every prey, or to escape an enemy with incredible 
stroke of the feet ; so that when covered speed. The otter and water rat swim much 
with water, that force which was lost by the faster under water than they do upon the 
Upward motion is all directed to the progres- surface. — Montagu, 
sive, by which it is enabled to pursue its 

Swine, s, A hog, a pig, a sow. 

Swoop, v.^To fall at once as a hawk upon its prey , to prey upon ; to catch 
up. 

Swoop, 8, Fall of a bird of prey upon his quarry. 

Sycamore, s, A tree. 

Sylvan, a. Woody, shady. 

Sylvia (Latham), 8, Warbler, a genus thus characterised : — 

Bill slender, rather awl-sbaped, and toes three before and one behind, the outer 
straight; but with the point of the upp^r toe being joined at its babe to the midilK^ 
mandible slightly bent and notched ; lower one : wings with the first quill very short, 
mandible straight ; base more high than | sometimes indeed wanting ; the second and 
broad ; nostrils at the sides of the base oval, ; third nearly of equal length ; wing coverts 
and partly covered with u membrane ; legs | and scapulars short. — Montagu, 
having the shank longer than the rnidcile toe ; ' 

Sympathetic, a. Having mutual sensation, being affacted by what hap- 
pens to the other. 

Sympathy,^. Fellow feeling, mutual sensibility, the quality of being 
affected by tlie affection of another. 

Animals which are unable to associate with : Peninsular war, in tlie German brigade of 
their own species will sometimes form most ' artillery. They had assisted in drawing the 
strange attachments. .1 had last year a soli- same gun, and had been inseparable compa- 
tary pigeon, who, being unable to procure a nions in many battles. One of them was at 
mate, attached itself to an old barn-door fowl, last killed ; and after the engagement the sur- 

whose side it seldom left at night, roosti vivor was picqueted as usual, and his food 

by him in the hen-house. The cock seem brought to him. He refused, however, to 

sensible of the attachment of the piger eat. and was constantly turning round hia 

and never molested it, or drove it from hi: head to look for his companion, sometimes 

At Alston Hall, in Warwickshire, I i neighing, as if to call him. All the care that 
member to have seen a cat and a large lici was bestowed upon him was of no avail. He 
blood-hound who wete always together, the was surrounded by other horses, but he did 
cat following the dog about the yard, and not notice them ; and he shortly afterwards 
never seeming tired of his society. They fed died, not having once tasted food from the 
together, and slept in the same kennel. time his former associate was killed. A gen- 

Some animals of the same species form also tleroan, who witnessed the circumstance, as- 
strong attachments for each other. This was sured me that nothing could be more affect- 
shown in the case of two Hanoverian horses, ing than the whole demeanour of this poor 
who had long served together during the horse. — Jesse, 

Symptomatic, a, Hajipening concurrently ; betokening. 

Syriijge, 8. A pipe through which any liquor is squirted 
V. To spout by a syringe ; to wash with a 
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JL arby, a. Brinded, brindled ; term applied to a rnt. 

Tadpoli:, .9. A young shapeless frog or toad, consisting only of a body 
Hiid a fail. 

T.\(; TAIL, a. A worm which has the tail of another colour. 

s. Tliat which terminates the animal behind, the continuation of 
tlie vertebra} of the back hanging loose behind : the lower part ; the 
hinder part of anything ; to turn tail, to run away. 


AVIif^n a dou i.s cropped, it is tisml also to 
cut oir a pot I ion of the tall. Do<c fanciers 
as they are termed, commonly bite it ofl'; but 
it were to be wi>bed tliat a larj^er portion was 
added to both ibeir knowledj^c and bnmanity. 
The tail does not prow materially after cut- 
ting, therefore the lenptb may be previously 
determined on with sutlicient aocuracy, and 
cut oft' with a pair of sharp seis-sors. If the 
ears and tail are cut oft* at the same time, it 
is prudent to tie a ligature about the tail, to 
prevent the effusion of blood, as sometimes 
the bleeding, from both ears and tail together, I 


will weaken the animal too much, and early 
dis’emper mav follow; but when the tail 
alone is cut, no ligature is necessary. W’heii 
a lipatiire is used, neither tie it too tight, or 
siift’t-r it to remain more than twelve boars. 
On the twisting oB* either the ears or tail, I 
waste JO invective; for if tlief^ruelty 
toes not sinke the performer, I am sure no 
a.s.sertion of mine, that it is fur inferior in 
every point of view to excision, and has for 
ever deafened many it has beeu practised on, 
will be attended to. — Blaine, 


Tallow, The grease or fat of an animal, suet. 

Talon, s , 'Phe claw of a bird of prey. 

Tame, a. Not wild, domestic; crushed, subdued, depressed, spiritless^ 
unanimated. 

, f. To reduce from wildness, to reclaim, to make gentle ; to conquer. 
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Tan, p. To iriiprognate or imbue with bark ; to imbrown by the sun. 

1'an, #. A dark hi own colour ; the marku of a terrier. 

Ta.vsv, A plant, 

Tiii.s plant grows nljundantly ahuuttlie bor- tonic or stomachic medicines. It has been 
deiH of li 'Ids ; it has a stiong hiltt r taste, and sa'ij to possess an athelmintic quality, but I 
rather a pleasant odour. It may be employed Sn !ieve there is no foundation for thisopiuion, 
in the form of a decoction as a vehicle for It is used also in fomentations. — White. 

TaU, s. Liqtiid pitch. 

Tar Ointment. — This is a good remedy for . be employed, 
thiiijihes. Olid other diseases of the frog. It | Tar mixed with oil of turpentine and can, 
appears to promote the growth of born by j lharides forms a strong blister. Farriers 
gently sliuiulaliug the secielory vessels of | sometimes employ tar as a remedy for cough ; 
that part. but it more Ireqnently aggravates than re- 

Thc rotten parts of the frog having been lieves the complaint, 
carefully removed with a knife, and the rest Tar, when mixed with verdigris, or finely 
well cleansed, the tar is to be melted and powdered blue, or white vitriol, forms a good 
poured into the cleft or cavity; a pledget of liniment or ointment for canker or thrushes, 
low is then to be laid ontlie part, and conlined It may be occasionally employed also with 
by some proper contrivan^. In had Cases a alum. Tar is an excellent stopping for flat 
small (iroportion of sulphuric acid should he thin soles, mixed with tallow : in tlie latter 
carefully mixed with the far; and when a form it makes a good hoof ointment , and when 
thrush has degenerated into the disease termed rubbed about the coronet and hoof, is said to 
canker, a larger proportion of the acid should ' render the hoof tough. — White, 

Target, .v. A kind uf buckler or shield borne on the left arin. 
Tarcawling, s. Ileinpoti cloth srueareil vvith tar. 

Takiueu, A sort of small dog that hunts the fox or otter out of his 
hole. In this sense it ouj^lit to be written and pronounced Terrier, 
which see. 

Teal {Ana^ Crecca, Linn. ; La Petite Sarcelle, Bcff.) 8, A wild fowl. 

This beautiful little duck seldom exceeds | the divided black and green bar or beauty spot 
elevon ounces in weight, or nicjiMires more, of the wings. 

slrelched out, than fourteen inches and a half The tail con.si.sts of fourteen feathers, of a 
ill length, and twenty-three and a half in hoary brown colour ; with pale edges : the lers 
breadth. anti feet are of a dirty lead colour. 'I’lie h?- 

Tlie bill is a dark lead colour, tipped with male, which is less than the male, is prettily 
black; irides pale hazel ; a glossy bottle green freckled about the head and neck with brown 

{ latcli, edged on the upper aide with pale and white. She has not the green patch he- 
irown, and beneath with cream coloured hind the eyes, but a brown streak there, which 
while, covers each eye, and extends to the extends itself to the nape of the neck ; the 
nape oT the neck : the rest cf the bead, and crown of the head is dark brown ; the upper 
the upper part of the neck, are of a deep red* mandible yellow on the edges, olive green on 
dish chestnut, darkest on the forehead, and the sides, and olive brown on the ridge ; nail 
freckled on the chin and about the eyes with black, and the under bill yellow; breast, belly, 
cream coloured spots : the hinder part of the and vent glossy yellowish white, spotted on 
neck, the shoulders, part of the scapulars, the latter parts with brown ; the upper plu- 
sides under the wings, and lower belly, to. mage is dark brown, each feather bordered 
wards the vent, are elegantly pencilled with with rusty brown, and edged with grey : the 
black, afb-brown, and white transverse waved wings snd legs nearly the same as those of the 
lines ; tiil breast, greatly reseinblijtf the beau- male. 

tifully spotted appearance ot an India shell. The teal is poramon in England in the win* 
is of a pale brown or reddish yellow, and each ter months, but it is uncertain whether or not 
feather is tipped with a roundish heart. shaped they remain throughout the year to breeds as 
black spot : the belly is a cream coloured is the case in France. The female makes a 
white : back and ramp brown, each feather large nest, composed of soft dried grasses, 
edged with a pale colour: vent black: the (audit said, the pith of rushes) lined with 
primary quills, lesser and greater coverts, are feathers, cunningly concealed in a hole 
brown; the last deeply tipped with white, among the roots of reeds and bulrushes near 
which forms a bar across the wings ; the hrsi the edge of the water, and some assert that 
six of the secondary quills are of a hno vel- it rests on the surface of the water, so as to 
vet black ; those next to them, timards the rise and fall with it. The eggs are of the 
scapulars, are of a most resplendent glossy^ size of those of a pigeon, six or seven in 
green, and both are tipped with white, foi miiig ■ number, and of a dull white colour, marked 
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V ith small brownish spots ; but it appears 
that they sometimes lay ten or twelve eggs, 
for lJuflon remarks that number of young 
ones arc seen in clusters on the pools, feed- 
ing' oti cresses, wild chervil, ficc., and no 
doubt, as they grow up, they feed, like other 
thicks, on the various seeds, grasses, and 
water plants, as well as upon the smaller 
a-iiinated beings with winch all stagnant 
w. iters fuv so abundantly stored. The teal 
is highly esteemed for the excellent davour 
of iis 1b sh : it is known to breed, and 
idinain tlironghout the year in various tem- 
jx ratc climate.", of the world, and is met with 
a.s far northward as Iceland in the summer. 

♦ 

Of all the prizes that a wild fowl shooter 
could wish to meet with, a Hock of teal is 
the very first. Indept ndcntly of tlieir being 
by far the best of binU of the whole anas 
tnbe, they are so much easier of access, and 
rc<iuire such a slight blow , that no matter 
whether you are prc[)arc(i for wild fowl, 
pariritk'C", snipes ^oM may at most times 
with very little trouble contrive to get near 
them ; and this being once done, you have 
only to shoot straight to be pretty sure of I 
killing. I 

Tekcit, s, a small pond-fish. 


I have seen teal “ duck the flash,’' though 
never but once, and then 1 bad rather a slovr 
shooting gun. 

If you spring a teal, he will not soar up • 
and leave tlie country like a wild duck, but 
most probably keep along the brook, like a 
sharp flying woodcock, and then drop sud- 
denly down ; but you must keep your eye on 
thn place, as he is very apt to get up again 
and fly to another before he will (jnietly 
settle. lie will frequently, too, swim down 
the stream the moment after he drops, so 
that if you do not quickly cast your eye that 
way, instead of continuing to look for him 
in one spot, he will probably catch sight of 
you and fly up, while your attention is 
directed to the wrong place. If the brook 
in which you find him is obscured by many 
trees, you bad better direct your follower to 
make a large circle, and get a head of, and 
watch him, in case he should slily skim 
away down the brook, ami by this means 
escape from you altogether. You should 
avoid firing at random, as this may drive him 
qiiiie away from your beat. — lieicuk — 
JJatvker. 



'lVi«- tench is generally prized as a fine rich large tench take a bait, csi.ecially instill 
fiSrt in England, but it is not so much ! waters, they take or suck it in slowly, and 
esttMracd on the continent; the Germans, | generally draw tlie float straight down; 
ifi derision, call it the Shoemaker. They strike immediately it disapju Jirs. 
taite red worms best in the spring ; and The tench will breed in rivers, lakes, and 
gentles, not too much secured, or sweet ponds, but they thiive best in those ponds 
paste, in the hot months. Use a fine gut- where the bottom is composed or loamy clay, 
line, quill-float, and No. 9 or 10 hook ; fish or mud, and in foul and weedy waters ; 
CiOse to the bottom, and ground-bait with they will sometimes bite very free all day in 
small pellets of bread, or chewed bread, or summer, during warm, close, dark weather, 
oread aftd bran mixed; or throw in about particularly while small, misty rain descends; 
half-a-dozen gentles, or pieces of worms, , at other times, only late^ in the evening, of 
frequently, close to your float. When the early in the morning — Salter, 
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Tendon, A sinew, a ligature by which the joints are moved. 


Tennis, A play at which a ball is 

A tennis court is usually ninety-six or 
ninety -seven feet long, by thirty-three or 
tour ill breadth. A fh^t hangs across the 
middle, over which the ball must be struck, 
to make any stroke good. At the entrance 
of a tennis-court tiiere is a lung-covered | 
passage before the dedans, the place where 
spectators usually are, into which, whenever 
a ball is played, it counts for a certain stroke. 
Tikis long passage is divided into dili'crent 
apurtnienta, which are cdlcd galleries, viz. ! 
from the line towards the dedans, is the first | 
gallery ; door, second gallery ; and the ■ 
)a.«»t gallery, is what is called the service-side. ; 
J'roni the dedans to the last gallery are the i 
figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, f), G, each at a yard dis- ; 
tani'c, marking the chaces, one of the most 
e.ssential parts of tliis game. On the other j 
Mdf of the line is the lir^t galhu'y ; door, 
second gallei y ; and last gailery, wliat is 
called the ha/ard-sidc ; every hall played 
into the last gallery on this side tells for a 
eort.ain stroke, the same ns into the deiluns. 
lletweeii the second anti this last gallery ar# 
the lignres I, 2. marking the chaces on the 
ha'/.nrd-side. Over Inis long gallery is the 
pent* house, on which the hall is played from 
the service-side to begin a set of tennis, and 
if the player should tail striking the ball (so 
ns to rebound from the pcnt-housc ) over A 
certain line on the service-side, it is reckoned 
a fault \ and two such faults following are 
counted for a stroke. If the ball pass round 
the pent-house, on the opposite side of the 
court, and fall beyond n particular described 
line, it is called passe, goes for uothiug, and 
the idftver is to serve again. 

On the right hand of the court from the 
dedans, a part of the wall projects more than 
the rc>t. in order to make a variety in the | 
stroke, and render it more ditticult to be ' 
returned by the adversary, and is called the ' 
tambour ; the grill is the last thing on the 
right hand, in which if the ball be struck, it 
is reckoned l.>, or a certain stroke. ! 

A set of tennis con^i.sts of six games, but , 
if whal is called an advantage set be played, 
two successive games above live games must 
be won to decide ; or in case it shoutd be 
six games all, two games must still be won 
on one side to conclude the set. 

When the player gives his service in order 
to begin the set, his adversary is supposed 
to return the ball, wherever it f.di--» after 
the first rebound, untouched ; for example : 
if at the figure 1 , the chace is called at a 
yard, that is to say, at a yard from the 
dedans ; this chace remains till a second 
service is given, and if the player on the 
service side should let the ball go after liis 
adversary returns it, and the bail fall on or 
between any one of these figures, they must 
change sides, for he will be then on the 
hazard-side to play for the first chace, which 


driven wtih a racket. 

if he win by striking the ball so as to fall, 
after its first rebound, nearer to thctledans 
than the figure 1, without his adversary being 
able to return it from its first rebound, he 
wins a stroke, and then proceeds in tike 
manner to win a second stroke, &c. If a 
ball fall on a line with the first gallery, door, 
second gallery, or last gaileiy. the chace is 
likewise called at such or such a place, 
naming the gallery, &c. When it is just put 
over the line, it is called a chace at the line. 
If the player on the service-side return a 
ball with such force as to strike the wail on 
the hazard-side, so as to rebound, after the 
first hop, over tlie line, it is also called a 
chace at the line. 

Thechaces on the hazard-side proceed from 
the ball being returned either too hard, or 
not hard enough : so that the b.'ill, after its 
first rebound, falls on this side the line which 
describes the hazard-side chaces, in which 
case it is a chance at 1, 2, &c. provided there 
be no chace depeiuliiig, mnl according to the 
spot where it ex«u:iiy falls. When they 
change sides, the player, in order to win 
this chace, must put the ball o\er the line, 
any where, so that his adversary doeik Ik V 
return it. When there is no chace on the 
hazard-side, all halls pul ovi-r the line from 
the ecrvice-side, with</Ut being returned, 
reckon. 

The game, instead of being marked one, 
two, three, four, is called for llu' fiist stroke, 
fifteen ; for the second, thirty ; for the third, 
forty; and for the fourlh, game, unless the 
players get four strokes eacli ; then, instead 
of calling it forty alt, it is called deuce, after 
which, as soon as any stioke is got, it is 
called advantage ; and in case the strokes 
become equal again, ileuce again ; till one or 
the other gets two strokes follovi ing, to w in 
the game. 

The odds at this game are very uncertain, 
on account of the chances : and various 
methods of giving odds l:ave been used to 
render a match equal. ♦ ♦ * 

At the time when tennis play was taken up 
seriously by>,the nobility, new regulations 
were m.Hde in the game, and covered courts 
! erected, wherein it miglit be practised witli- 
i out any interruption from the weather. In the 
' sixteenth century tennis-courts were com- 
I mon in England, and the establishmev * of 
! such places couutenanced by the exaiupkc^ 
the monarchs. 

^^ e have undoubted authority to prove tb^t 
Henry VII. was a tennis player. In a M>’. 
register of his expenditures made in the ttnr. 
teenth year of his reign, and preserved in the 
remeinbr.mccr’s otlice, this entry occurs * — 
“Item, for the king’s loss at tennis, twelve- 
pence ; for the loss of balls, three. pence.'’ 
Hence one may infor, that the game #as played 
abroad, for the loss of the balls would hardly 
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liave bsppeoed In a tennis eoart. His son James I., if not himself A tennis pit jer. 
licnry, who succeeded him, in the earijr part speaks ofthe pastime with commendation, and 
of his rei^n, was much attached to this direr, recommends it to his son as a species of exer. 
sioii ; whiuli propensity, as Hall assures us, cisebecoinini^ a prince. Charles II. frequently 
** beinjir perceived hy certa^ne craftie persons diverted himself with playinj^ at tennis, and 
about him, they brought in Frenchmen and had particular kind of dresses made for that 
Lombards to make wafers with hym, ^d so purpose. So had HAnry Vlli. In the ward- 
he lost iiiiiclie monev ; hut when he percey ved robe rolls we meet with tenes. cotes for the 
theyr crufte, he eschiied the company and let kin)(, also tennis-drawers and tennis-slippers, 
flieni go." He did not however give up the A French writer speaks of a damsel Margot, 
amusement, for we hnd him, according to the who resided at Paris in 1424, and played at» 
same historian, in the thirteenth year of his hand>tennis with the palm, and also with tha 
reign, playing at tennis with the Krnperor back of her hand, better than any man ; and 
Maximilian for his partner, against the prince what is most surprising, adds my author, at 
of Orange and the marquis of ilraridenborow .1 that time the game vfas played with the naked 
**1116 earl of Devonshire slopped on the prince’s^ band, or at best with a double glove. — HoyU 
side, and the lord Kdmoiid on the other side ; — Strutt, ^ 

and they departed even bandes on both sides, 
after eleven games fully played." 

Temt, 8, A soldier's movable lodging place, commonly made of canvass 
extended upon poles ; any temporary habitation, a pavilion ; a roll of 
lint put into a sore ; a species of wine deeply red. 

TaEBiNrm.vB, a. Consisting of turpentine, mixed with turpentine. 
Terriek, 8. A dog that follows his game underground. 

The Scotch Terrier. ( Cams terrarius, i flowing, which gives his legs the appaeronce of 
variety, A.) — It is now impos.silile to trace j being very short. This is the prevailing hreetl 
the origin of the terrier, hut from the iiinny j of the western islands ofSnutlaiid. The third 
characteristics peculiar to itself, we would variety is much larger tlran the former two, 
alinust be induced to consider it a primitive being generally from fifteen to eighteen inchea 
race. Certain it is, that this dog has been for in heigbt, with the hair very bard and wiry, 
many ages assiduusly cultivated and (rained and much shorter than that of the others. It 
to the particular spurts to which nature seeina is from this breed that the best bulUterriera 
to have so well adapted him. To the fox, have been produced. 

bare, rabbit, badger, polecat, weasel, r.it. The terrier, amongst the higher order ot 
mouse, and all other kinds of vermin, he is sportsmen, is preserved in its greatest purity, 
a most implacable enemy ; he has also a and with the most assiduous attention ; and 
strong natural antipatliyi to the domestic cat. it seems of the utmost importance not to in. 

The name terrier seems to be derived from crease its size, which would render him un. 
the avidity with which betakes the earth io suitable for the 'purpose in which be is em. 
pursuit of all those animals which burrow. ployed, that of entering the earth to drive 
There are two kinds of terriers, — thorough out other animals from their burrows, for 
haired Scotch and the smooth English. which his make, strength, and invincible ar. 

The Scotch terrier is certainty the purest dour, peculiarly fit him. On this account he 
in point of breed, and the English seeiiis to ia the universal attendant upon a pack of fox 
have been produced by a cross from him. hounds, and though last in the pursuit be ia 
The Scotch terrier is generally low in sta- not the least in value. Indeea a braoe of 
tare, seldom more than twelve or fourteen | these dogs is considered indispensable in x 
inches in height, with a strong muscular body | complete fox-buntin}^ establishment, and they 
and abort and stout legs ; his ears small and are generally of different sizes, so that the 
half pricked *, bis head is rather smallest may enter an earth which will not 

portion to the size of his body, ancMe muzzle admit the other. As soon as the boands are 
considerably pointed ; bis scent is extremely thrown into convert, the terrier becomes the 
aoate ; so that be can trace the footsteps of busiest in the field when endeavouring to find 
all other animals with certainty; he isgener- the fox; whenever the game ia started, and 
ally of a sand colour or black ; dogs of these the bounds ruuning breast high, and at their 
eoiours are certainly the most hardy, and more utmost speed, this active little aoimal ia seU 

L- j white or pied, it dom far behind, and is sore to be up at tbai 

the imparity of the breed, first check. It is when the fox is supposed to 
The hair of the terrier is long, matted, and have earthed, that the services of the terrier^ 
hard over almost every part of his body, are most essentially required ; be enters with 
His bite is extremely keen. the utmost eagerness, and soon informs tho 

There are three distinct varieties of the ear of the sportsman whether or noi be is io, 
Scotch terrier, viz. the one. above described ; and at what distance from the mouth, wbea 
another aboot the same size as the former, be is speedily dug out. 
but with the hair much longer and somewhat The principal objection to the reddish 

MM 
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«oloare<l t«m«r UapaokiB, that by Jnvenila and Ik to ba met with from tan ta aighteea 
aportaman, in the uUmour of the cbaae, they inciiea in height. 

are freqoently hallooed off for a fox. This dog. the wire-haired Scotch terrier. 

The English Terrier. (Canis ferrartiiv, : »* indiapensahl j Tiecessary to a pack of fox- 
'ify B ») — Thii is a handsome sprightly hounds, for the purpose of unearthing tha 
dog, and generally black on the back, sides, game. From the greater length of leg, from 
and upper part of the head, neck, and tail ; his generalliglituess, and theelegant construe- 
the hclljr and the throat are of a very bright tionm his body, he is more adapted for run- 
reddish brown with a spot of the same colour ning, and of course better enabled to keep up 
over each eye. The hair is short and some- with the pacic than the Sootoh terrier, 
what glossy ; the tail rather truncated, and Mr. Daniel, in liis Rural Sports, mentions 
carried slightly upwards ; the ears are small, a match against time with a terrier, which 
somewhat erect, and reflected ut the tips the took place in 171)4, in which a smal! dog ran 
bend is little in proportion to the size of tha six miles: the first mile in two minutes, the 
body, and the snoot is moderately elongHted. second in four, the third in six, the fourth in. 
This dog, though but small, is very resolute, height, and the liflh and sixth eighteen mi- 
and is a determined enemy to all kiiuls of nutes, — an immense falling off, cotisid'ering 
game and vern>iii, in the pursuit and dcstriic- hi-s wonderful speed, and the known stoutness 
tion of which he evinces an extraordiiiarv and of the terrier. We doubt there has been 
untanghtulacrity. Some of the larger Knglisli some unsteadiness eithei in the watch or 
terriers will even draw a badger from his liole. watch. holder. 14e afterwards ran six miles 
He varies considerably in size and .Hfrerigili, in thiity-two minutes. — Brown . 

Tkstacka, 8 . Shell-fish, the third order of the class Vermes. 

Testacious, a. Consisting' of shells, composed of shells ; having conti* 
nuou^s, not jointed shells, opposed to crustaccoiis. 

Tether, A string by whicJi cattle are held from pasturing too wide. 
Thames* Yachti, Small vessels of pleasure used by members of the 
fiver clubs. 



The. sailing dabs upon the Thames, com- ranging from six to twenty-six tons, arc com* 
nnse the Roval St^ng Society— the Royal monly entered for the former, while a larger 
Thamea’ Yacht'dob-the Clarence— British dass contend for prizes sailed for between 
—Royal Yacht, and several minor associa* Greenwich and Gravesend. 

^ns. Throughout the season several cups These elegant and truly national amuse* 
•Bd prizes are annually given ; and the se- ments, app^r to be rapidly gaining a promi- 
vtre and spirited contests between the beau- neni place in the list of fashionable recrea- 
Hful small craft which form these foncy ations ; and aquatic sports now oconpy that 
interesting. dull and sombre season, from the period 

^ saUmg matches on the river are di- hunting ends, till russet autumn summons 
tided into two classes— one above, and the \ the sportsman to the field 
Other below the bridges. The smallero achts, 
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Thigh, #. The thigh includes all between the buttock and the knee. 
Thill, s. The shafts of a wagon. 

Thillhorse or Thillkh, The last horse that goes between the shafts. 
Thirst, The pain suffered for want of drink, want of drink ; eager- 
ness, vehement desire. 

Thoroughpin, s, a swelling of the capsular ligament attendant on bog 
spavin. 

There ore placed in the neighbourhood of ' derable work, but, except it be of very great 
the joints certain bags, containing a mucous size, it is rarely attended by lameness. The 
fluid for the purpose of lubricating the parts, mode of treatment must resemble that re- 
aud these sometimes become inflamed and commended for wind-galls. Although tho- 
crilarge. A similar ejdargement is found rough-pin cannot be pronounced to be un- 
above the hock, between the tendons of the soundness, yet it behoves the buyer to 
flexor of the foot, and the extensor of the examine well a horse with thorough-piii, and 
hock. As from its situation it must neces- to ascertain whether undue work may not 
Barily project on both sides of the hock, in have injured him in other respects. — Tk§ 
the form of around swelling, it is called a Uotse. 
thorough-pill. It is an indication of consi- 1 

Thowl, ft. The pin or piece of timber by which the oar is kept steady in 
rowing. 

Tmuapplk, a. The windpipe of any animal. 

'i'll no AT, A. The forepart of the neck ; the main road of any place. 
Throstle, s. A species of thrush, a small sinjj-ing' bird. It is said to bare 
the hreast darker and the tail shorter than this bird ; but there are nuC 
siidicient grounds to believe it is distinct from the thrush. * 

Thuo : tle, . 9. The windpipe, 

'runoTTLE, V. To choke. 

Titouolghbred, a. Completely educated, completely taught ; in sport* 
ing parlance, applied to race horses of unblemished pedigree. 

Throw, v. To perform the act of casting ; to cast dice ; to cast a horse. 

Horses are thrown down by means of hob- 1 rope is to be firmly and permanently attached 
})les. The hobble is abou^ two feet in length, | to the ring of one of the bobbles, land this 
two inches and five-eighths in width, and ; bobble must be placed on the fore-leg, oppo- 
about a quarter of an inch thick. It is | site to the side on which the horse is to bo 
formed by a strong piece of leather, about j thrown, if the hobble on which the rope is 
four feet in length, which, being doubled, has attached is placed on the left fore-leg, the 
a strong iron buckle included at one end, and other end .of the rope is to be passed first 
firmly sewed in. About four inches and a through the ring of that on the left bind-leg, 
half further back, a large iron ring is to be then through that on the right hiod-leg, next 
sewed in. in the san^ manner, for tbe pur- through that on the right fore-leg, and lastly, 
pose of allowing a stmng rope to pass through through tbe ring. Where the rope it attached. 
It easily. The ring, or rather the part so that is, tbe left fore-leg bobble, 
named, may be made straight i^ere it is By this contrivance it will be readily seea 
sewed into the leather, and the ifilt may be that tbe legs of the horse may be drawn 
rounded. The remaining part of tbe leather getber, so that if pushed or forced towards 
is to be strongly sewed together, which will the right side, he must of necessity fall— • 
make the tfaickbess of it what we have before Three men are generally required to pull tha 
described. Several holes are to be punched rope, in order to draw tot lega together ; 
at this end of the bobble, to admit tbe tongue and to render this more easy, the hind-legs 
of the buckle when it is put round the horse's should be placed under him as much as pot* 
leg. On the under side of the hobble, a sible before any attempt ia made to puU the 
pie<» of thinner and wider leather is to be rope. Tbe horse should have blinds, or 
fixed, extending from tbe part where tbe ring have his eyes covered with a piece of ruf» 
is attached to about half an inch be ypnd the before tbe hobbles are put on ; it may im 
extremity of the buckle ; tbb is intended to necessary, alao, to twitch him, and hold op 
prevent tbe latter from galling the horse’s the fore-leg while tbe hind-leg bobble Mi 
leg. The rope shoirid be strong, net twisted potting on. But the twitch most be re* 
tight, but made flexible, like a bell-rope, and moved before he ia thrown, and not used 
about six yards in length. One Cnd of the [ unless ab^^otely necessary. Tbe men wfaa 
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are Co pull the rope should stand within two ' as that wauM eauss Ihs barss ts strangle, and 
yards of the horse, as they then pull with dou- i render it difficult to take them oft’, or the leg 
ble the force they would at a distance of four might get loose, and he may thus hurt oij® of 
yards, their power then having a tendency to the a.ssistanis, wl»o happens to be standing in- 
draw the legs off the ground, and upvvu^•d^, caniioasly wiihin the stroke of iiis lore or hind 
which causes him to fall more ijui ;kly. One j leg. 1 have seen bobbles in wliicli the tongues 
man should stand at the rump, on me left 1 were movable, so that by drawing them out 
side, to push him when the legs are drawn wuh u pur »f pincers the hobbles were all 
up together ; and one man should hold him laken olf ai once. 

steadily by the head, standing in front of In perloimiiig operations upon the horse, it 
him ; and as soon as the horse is down, that »» not only necessary W throw liiin down as I 
man should throw himself on the neck, and hare described, hut in fiiing the outside of 
incline the nose upward, by lifting the halter ; the fore leg, for example, in the pastern, the 
lliii.s lie can keep the head and neck down hobble must be taken oft', and the leg secured 
vriihoiit. diliicully. by iiieans of a web |ias>ed round the leg 

M. Girard, in bis Traitfj dii Pied, has pro- above the knee, and secured to the upper hind 
posed an improvement in throwing horses, leg, iinraedialely above the lu ck, or ii may be 
which is very simple, and should always be secured to the under fore leg ; perhaps both 
employed: hut it requires an additional as. these coiiirivances would be found iiseftil in 
sistant, or two would still be better. If the strong horses that struggle iiiucli. In firing 
horse is to he thrown on the right side, along the inside of the fore leg, that is, the under 
piece of web, or a rope, is to he fastened round fore leg, noiliing more is necessary than to 
the right fore arm, close iip to the elbow, take it out of the hobble, and draw it forwards 
The other end is then to he passed over the by means of a web passed round the hoof, or 
willidfti, and held at a liilie <list:iiice hy one J the pastern. 

or two men. The force which is applied in ! Horses, however, have sufficient power to 
this way will cause the horse to fall more extend even the under fore leg considerably, 
readily, and with more cert.iinty, and exactly unless a man lies on the shoulder, which 
in the situation wheie he is requiied to he sliouid always be avoided. It is better to re- 
thrown, This contrivance, therefore, is ex- strain the leg, hy passing a web round it above 
tremely useful in conlined places, where there the knee, and fastening the other end to the 
is JmsI room enough to throw a horse, and no iiind leg above the hook. If then the other 
more. The horse being thrown down, and three legs are drawn backward, by means of 
bis legs clo.sely drawn together, the end of the the hobble rope, the under fore leg will he 
hobble rope is to be passed under the hobble sufficiently exposed for any operation that 
rings, between the fore and hind leg.s, and se> may be required. In firing the upper bind 
cured with a hitch, ns it is termed, so that he leg in the pastern, it is necessary to take oft' 
cannot separate them again until the hobbies the hobble ;^but the leg must first be secured 
are unhudkJed, and then they all may be by means a' web^ fastened above the hock, 
taken away at once, and the horse suffered to and the other eod brought forward, and, under 
get up. a collar of web, passed round the neck, close 

In letting the horse get up again, the hob- to the shoulder. The leg may thus be ef- 
blea must be unbuckled cautiously, beginning fectnaliy restrained ^ but, as an additional 
with the under fore and hind one. These restraint, it may be tied also to tlfe under 
abould be utibuokied gently, and not jerked, bind leg, 

Thrush, Throstle, Grey Bird, ot Mavis, (Turdus muaicus, Linn; 

La Grive, Buff.) 5. A small singing bird. 

'rfais is larger than the redwing, but mnob 1 the beautiful language oFvhe poet, 
leas than the missel, to which it bears a strong ) 

resemblance both in form and colours. A ‘ The jay. the rook, the daw, 

•mall notch is observable at the end of the; And each harsh pipe (discordant beard alone) 
btU, which belongs to this and every bird of Aid the full concert, while the stock-dove 
the thrush kind ; the throat is white, and the breathes 

spots on the breast more regularly formed A malauclioly murmur through the whole.*’ 
than those of tht missel thrush, being of a 

eonioal shape; the inside of the wings and The ft?male builds her nest generally in 
the mouth are yellow, as are also (he legs ; bushes ; it is composed of dried grass, with a 
the eliws are strong and bln k. little earth or olay intermixed, and lined with 

The throstle is distinguished among our rotten wood ; abe lays five or six eggs of a 
singing birds by the olearness and rtilness ot paie>blue ooloor» marked with dusky spots* 
hs Bote ; it ebarins os not only with the Although this species is not considered with 
■wcetness, but variety of its song’ ^ which it ns as migratory^ it has, nevertheless, been 
h«gie4 early in the epring, and continnes dur* observed in some places iu great nombera 
ifig part of ike sninmer* This bold and plea- dnriog tbe spring and tnmmer, where not one 
mg eongater, from 'bis high station, seems to was to be seen in tbe winter, wbieb bee in- 
eonunaM tbe eonoeri of tbe grove, whilst in dneed an opinion that they either aluft iheU 
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qaurters entireW, or tako abalter in the more 
retired parts oi the woods. The throstle is 
migratory in France. M. de Bufion says that 
it appears in Burgundy about tho end of Sep- 
tember, before llie redwing and fieldfare, and 
that it feeds upon the ripe grapes, and some- 
times does much damage to the vineyard. The 
females of all the thrush kind are very simi- 
lar to the males, and dilTer chiefly in a less 
degree of brilliancy in the colours, ^ * 


Opposite my study windows at Lee, I oh* 
_erved last summer, a missel thrush fly boidjy 
at a carrion crow, and persecute him with bill 
and wing till be seemed glad to leave the 
field.. This, however, is far outdone by the 
aeoount M. Le Vaiiiant gives of a party of 
missel thrushes attack ing and actually van* 
quisblng an eagle.—Beiuici — /tsnnie— d/oM- 
tM/U, 


Thrush,^. Small, round, superficial ulcerations, which appear first .in 
the mouth; they may affect every part of the alimentary duct, except 
ihe thick guts ; a disease in a horse's foot. 


This is a disease of the frog, causing a die- , 
charge of matter from its division or cleft, not j 
often productive of lameness, especially in the 
hind feet, where it is aways a consequence of 
negligence in the groom, in psrinittiiiga horse 
to stsnd in his dung, or upon foul wet litter. 
This softens and rots the horny frog, the pu- 
trid and acrid fluids penetrate throtiirh the 
soaked and rotten horn, and inflame the sen- 
sible frog, cansirig it to discharge a fetid acri. 
ninnious matter, instead of secreting horn for 
its own (lefenue, as it does in the iieahii^ state. 

Thrushes in the fore-fvet are soiiieliiiies 
occasioned by contraction of the heels, hnt 
more frequently by the horny box or hoof, con- 
sidered all together, hecoiniiig too thick, and 
cuesequenily imdastic. In this case, the blood 
principally distributed to the sensible frog 
the arteries that supply this not being liable : 
to compression, being lodged in that elastic 
suhstauce of fatty membrane and curtilage, of ^ 
which the body of the sensible fiog is com. 
posed. This Lafosse supposes to be destitute 
of nerves, and that it.s covering or skin only 
is endued with sensibility. I he'ieve this 
opinion is correct ; for iti this part’seiisibility 
is not only unnecessary, but would be inju- 
rious. This part forms a very curious spring, 
and ilibonstructed in a manner that is truly 
wonderful. It is composed of fatty matter 
and cartilage, which are so distributed, that 
the more th« frog is compressed, the nearer 
the cartilages approach each other ; thus the 
frog becomes denser and denser, white its 
eiasiicity increases in a similar ratio. When 
it is compressed to the greatest degree, the 
efl'eci is imparted to the lateral cartilages, and 
these bodies impart it to the heels, and qnar* 
ters or sides of the hoof, and thus it is that 
the motions of the hoof are produced. To 
admit of this motion of the hoof, which is the 
only one that takes place, the elastic meni'* 
brunes yield in a very slight degree, which di. 
minishes troiii the heel- to the toe, but is suf. 
ficient for the economy of the foot. The 
treatment of thrush must depend altogether 
upon the cause which produces it. When in 
the hind foot, and occasioned by filthiness, (he 
cause must he removed, and then the disorder 
may cease ; hot this is not always the case, 
for the tbruah sometimes bas proceeded so far 
as to produce ulceration of the sensible frog, 
whieh then requires to bs drtsstd with a sola* 


(ion of blue vitriol, or oxymel of vtrdigris 
Before thi.H is done, the cleft of the frog should 
be thoroughly ciennsed to the bottom by means 
of tow ; and if (here is any ragged horn co- 
vering a diseased part, it should be completely 
removed. One of these dressings, when il is 
properly done, is suflicient for ihe cure. Some 
tar, or hoof-oinlment, such as hasylieen pre- 
scribed ill Ihe chapter on cu.-^tracted lieel.s, 
may be applied hut, to promote the regenera- 
tion of horn, and to did'end it from isl^sture. 
In cases where the frog has beo(-nie very len- 
der or rotten, 1 bare found it necessary to 
apply a mixture of lur and siilphurio acid, 
which is made hv adding one ounce, by weight, 
of sulpiiuric acid to one pound of melted tar, 
and .stirring the mixture lor some time. As 
to the thrush iu the rore-feet, the treatment 
is diirereiit. lieie also the cause iiiuhI be 
lir.xt removed, which is, an undue determiiiu- 
tion ol blood to the frog, iu rousequeiice of 
Ihe compreHsion the seii.slble foot suirurs from 
a contraction of the heel.*» ; nr fioni a super, 
abu'idance of horny in ittvr gtoieially in tho 
crust, and often in the sole al.m. The mo- 
tion which 1 have desci ilieo as constantly go- 
ing on in the hoof, will now appear to be an 
essential provision in ibalparl ; for toe heels, 
as they contract, become deficient in, and at 
length totally lose, their ela.slicit). When 
the frog, under this ciicum.Hiancc, comes down 
upon the ground and receives pre.ssure, the 
pain (he animal feels from the inefl'ectual at* 
tempt thus made to expand the inelastic and 
iiifldVible heels, causes him to lift the frog m 
little, and go principally on the toe ; hence 
ihe stumbling and failing so common in this 
case* This kind of thrush then is to be con- 
sidered rather as useful than otherwise; and 
hy attempting to atop it by those preparations 
which are usually employed, the lameness is 
often increased. The only thing to be done 
is to rasp the heels and quarters, thin the 
soles, cover the frog with tar ointment, and 
wrap the foot in an emollient poultice ; in 
slight cases, complete and permanent relief 
will be thus aflforded. Should the thrush 
continue after the hoof has been well soaked 
with the poultice, and especially if the frog 
is very tender and rotten, apply the mixture 
of tar and sulphuric acid. Egyptiacum, 
either alone or with a small portion (a 
few drops to two ooooes) of sulphuric acid, 
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has been recommended. In old thrushes. The third kind of thrush I have to de- 
physio may may be uiefuli and some altera* scribe is not so common as the taro formery 
tive medicine. Sometimes a ran at grass is and is no other than an insipient canker. It 
necessary in moist ground, and a horse may may always be cured by removing from the 
often be worked while he is thus kept. In frog every bit of horn that is detached from 
bad cases, palliation only can be expected, | tlie sensible frog, and by which a diseased 
unless a new hoof be obtained of a better | part may be concealed, and then applying to 
kind, by 'rasping the quarters and thinning 1 1 le affected part a saturated solution of blue 
the sole, until spots of blood appear; arulj vitriol, or egyptiacum, with a few drops of 
then, after stopping the feet with tar-oint- snlphuric acid. Cleanliness must be cure- 
ment, turning the horse to grass. fully attended to ; and when the disease of 

Thrushes may happen |in the fore-feet the frog has been cured, tar, or hoof-oint- 
merely from filthiness, and may then be ment, may be employed to promote the 
cured as they are in the hind-feet ; but this regeneration of horn. — WhiU, 
is not a common occurrence. 

Tick, Score, trust ; the case which holds the feathers of a bed ; the 
louse of dogs or sheep. 

To destroy ticks, rub the dogs over with oil poured on a wasp so as to cover it, 
oil. The oil operates by stopping up their destroys it in a few seconds. — Blaine, 
spiracula, or breathing pores ; a few drops of | 

Tikk, 5. A species of dog. 

Tilt, s. A tent, any covering over head ; the cover of a boat ; a military 
gniHe at which the combatants run against each other with lances on 
hoiseback; a thrust, Strutt. 

Tin, s. One of the primitive metals, called by the chemists Jupiter. 

This m,etal is a good anthelmintic in dogs ; from dogs, by giving filings or scrapings of 
and though not employed in veterinary pewter, which is composed principally of tin 
practice, appears to be worth a trial 1 have and lead. The dose about a drachm. Vide 
known great numbers of worms discharged Anthelmintics. — White, 

Tincturf., s. Colour or taste superadded by something ; medical prepa- 
rations made by infusing or digesting vegetables, &c. either in rectihed 
or proof spirit. 

Compound tincture of benzoin, commonly squill and meadow saffron. Compound 
named Friar’s or traumatic balsam, is made spirit of 'atnmonia likewise is sometimes 
by digesting gum benzoin, aloes, 8cc. in rec- employed, as in the volatile tincture of 
tilled spirit. Tinctnre of opium is made by guaiacum, and fsetid spirit of ammonia.— 
digesting opium in proof spirit. There are White, 
also tinctures made with vinegar, such as | 

Tinder, s. Anything eminently mflammable placed to catch 
Tinge, v. To impregnate or enibue with a colour or taste. 

Tinsel, a, A kind of shining cloth ; anything shining with false lustre, 
anything showy and of little value. 

Tip, a. Top, point, end, extremity. 

Tit, a, A small horse, generally in contempt ; a woman, in contempt; a 
titmouse or tomtit, a bird. 

Titlark, s. A small bird ; a name for the meadow pipit. 

Titmouse, s, A small spieces of bird. 

This diminutive tribe is distinguished by sited, which are their favourite food. During 
a peculiar deffree of sprightliness and viva- spring they are frequently observed to ^ 
city, to whidh may be added a degree of very busy among the opening buds, search- 
strength and courage which by no means ing for caterpillars, and are thus actively 
agree with its appearance. Birds of this employed in preventing the mischiefs that 
class are perpetually in motion : :hey run would arise from a too great increase of 
with great celerity along the branches of those destructive insects, whilst at the same 
trees, searching for their food in every little time they are intent on the means of their 
cranny, where the eggs of insects are depo* f»wzi praservation ; they likewise eat 
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pieces of raw meat, partitfhlarly fat, of islands. They are mry where proKiic, evea 
which they are very fond- None of this to a proverb, laying a great number of eggl^ 
kind have been observed to migrate ; they which they attend with great solicitude, and 
sometimes make short Sittings from place provide for their numerous progeny with 
to place in quest of food, but never entirely indefiitigable activity, 
leave us. They are very bold and daring. All the titmice are distinguished by short 
and will attack birds much larger than them- bills, which are conical, a little flattened 
selves with great intrepidity. at the sides, and very sharp-pointed ; the 

The’se birds are very widely spread over nostrils are small and round, and are gene- 
every part of the old continent, from the rally covered by short bristly feathers, 
northern parts of Europe to the Lape of reflected from the forehead ; the tongue 
Good Hope, as well as to the farthest parts seems as if cut off at the end, and termina- 
of India, China, and Japan ; they are like- ted by short filaments ; the toes are divided 
wise found throughout the vast continent of to their origin ; the back toe is very large 
America, and in several of the West Indian and strong.— fieiaick. 

Tiv\, a, A word expressing speed, from tantivy, the note of a huut- 
ing-hoin. 

Toad, An animal resembliog a frog; but the frag leaps, tho toad 
crawls ; the toad is accounted venomous. 


I remember some years ago getting up into 
a mulberry-tree, and finding in the fork of 
the two main branches a large toad almost 
embedded in the bark of the tree, which had 
grow’n over it so much, that he was quite 
unable to extricate himself, and would pro- 
bably in ti » e be completely covered over 
with the bark. Indeed, as the tree increased 
in size, there seems to be no reason why the 
toad should not in process of time become , 
embedded in the tree itself, as was the case , 
with the end of an oak rail that had been 
inserted into an elm tree, which stood close 
to a public footpath. This, being broken ) 
off and grown over, was, on the tree being ' 
felled and sawn in two, found nearly in the 
centre of it. The tw'o circumstances toge- 
ther may explain the curious fact of roads 
having been found alive in the middle of 
trees, by showing that the bark having once 
covered them, the process of growth in the 
tree %ouId annually convey the toad more 
nearly to the centre of it, as happened with 
the piece of oak-rail ; and by showing that 
toads, and probably other amphibia, can 
exist on the absorption of fluids by the skin 
alone. This is confirmed by the following 
fact. A gentleman informed me that he put 
a toad into a small flower pot, and secured 
it so that no insect could penetrate into it, 
and then buried it in the ground at a suffix 
cient depth to protect it from the influence 
of the frost. At the end of twenty years he 
took it up, and found the toad increased in 
size and apparently healthy. Dr. Townson, 
in his tracts on the respiration of the am- 
phibia, proves, I think, satisfactorily, from 
actual experiment, that, while those animals 
with whose economy we are best acquainted 
receive their principal supply of liquids by 
the mouth, the frog and salamander tribes 
take in theirs through the skin alone ; all 
the aqueous fluid which they take in being 
absorbed by the skin, and all they reject 
being transpired tbrouah it. He found that 
a frog absorbed naarly its own weight of 


water in the short space of an hour and a 
half, and that being merely ptiiced on blot- 
tinir- paper well soaked with water ; and it is 
believed that they never discliarge IL except 
! when they are disturbed c»r purstffid, and 
■ then they only eject it to lighten their bodies, 

' and facilitate their csc.'jpe. That the mois- 
ture thus imbibed is safficieiit to enable some 
of the amphibia to exist witliout any other 
food, there ciinru>t I think be a reasonable 
doubt ; and if this is admitted, the circum- 
stance of toads beiiiig found alive in the 
centre of trees is accounted for by this and 
tho preceding facts related, 

. Ill additional proof liowevcr of what has been 
I advanced, 1 may inenlion tluit the respectable 
I proprietor of some extensive co,il-inines in 
: otaflbrdshire, informed me that his men, in 
I working into a stratum of thick c«iai at a very 
I considerable depth, found three live eels in a 
small deposit of water in the centre of a block 
' of coal, which died as soon as they were taken 
out of it. Another case was mentioned to 
me by an eminent physician. A wet .spot bad 
alwa}.s been observed on a freestone mantel- 
piece, which afterwards cracked at that place 
and upon its >)eing taken down, a toad wa.- 
foutid in it, dead ; hut its death was probably 
owing to tho want of that inoisture which ' 
had been enabled to imbibe when the stoiu 
was in the quarry, and which gradually ies.. 
soiled by the action of the (ire, us from th- 
moist II re which appeared on that part of tl 
maniei-piece, some time after it was put up, 
there seems but little reason toduubt that the 
toad was alive at that lime. * * 

It is a curious fact that toads are so nume- 
rous in the island of Jersey, that they liave 
become a term of reproach for its inhabitants, 
the word ‘ Crepaud’ hein|> frequently applied 
to them ; while in the neighbouring island of 
Guernsey not a toad is to he found, though 
they have frequent I v been imported. Indeed, 
certain other islands have always been privi- 
leged in this respect. Ireland is free Ironi ve- 
nomous animals, of course by the aid of St; 
Patrick. Tba same was aflirmed of Crete ig 
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olden times, heiug the birth pUce of JTapiter. believe one of flie Bslearlo isitnde, enjojf tbo 
The Isle of Alan it said aUo to he free from same impunity. — Jesse* 
venomous creatures. The Mauritius, and 1 j 

Toast, v. To d»*y or heat at the fire; to name when a health is drunk. 
Tod, 8. A bush, a thick shrub ; a certain weight of wool, twenty-eight 
pounds. 

Toe, s. The divided extremities of the feet, the fingers of the feet • 
Ton,^. a measure of weight of twenty cwts. 

Tonic, a. Being extender), being elastic ; relating to tones or sounds ; a 
medicine to strengthen the system. 


Tonics, according to xMurray, are i!»oh« snb- 
stances >vliose primary operitl ion is to give 
streiigtii to the system. Tlieir operation is 
not tnecimnichl, as was once conceived ; tbev 
act not on the simple solids, increasing iheir 
tension or tone, but on the living tibre, and 
are merely powerl'nl stimulants permanent in 
their operation. By producing a gradual ex- 
citement, they give vigour to the actions of 
the system, and hs that excitcnfcnt is gradually 
produced, it is in like manner gradually di- 
minished, and theliahitual stimuli continuing 
to operate, diminished action does not succeed. 
Where tonics however are given in excess, 
are used unnecessarily, or for loo long a tiiue, 
the;|r weaken the powers of life. 

Tonics may be divided into minerals and 
vegetables; the former are generally consi- 
derod the most poweiful, and I believe are at 
this time generally preferred, not only on ac- 
count of their 8nppo.sed stiperior eflicacy, but 
likewise, pro l)ably,fioin tlieir being less expeti- 
aive,and the dose le.ss bulky and inconvenient. 

The following is the list of tonics given by 
Murray, as employed in veterinary medicine : 

Tonics from the mitieral kinydom . — - 
Preparations of quicksilver or mercury ; of 


iron ; of zinc ; of copper ; of a'rsenic ; of oxy- 
inuriate ot potash. 

From the vegetable kingdom. — Peruvian 
bark, pale, yellow, and red : Angostura bark : 
snake. root: contrayerva : canella alba : cas. 
uarilla : cahimba : quassia : simarouba : gen- 
tian : camomile: wormwood; centaury: Se- 
ville orange peel : horebouiid. Minerals may be 
employed either separately, or in combination. 
The following are examples : — 

No. I. Powdered arsenic from 5 to 10 gr. 
Powdered aniseed . ^ oz. 
Opium . . . ^ dr. 

Treacle enough to form the ball. 

No. 2. Arsenic . . from 5 to 10 gr. 

Sulphate of copper . J dr* 
Opium . . . A dr. 

Powdered caraways . | oz. 
Treacle enough to form the bail. 

No. 3. Arsenic . . from 5 to 10 gr. 

Opium . . . i dr. 

Sulpliate of zinc . 2 dr. 

Caraway seeds . . ^ oz. 

Treacle enough for the ball. 

For the numerous formulas of vegetable 
tonics vide White, vol. ii. — White, 


Tooth, 5- One of the bones of the mouth with which the act of mastica- 
tion is performed ; a tine, prong, a blade ; the prominent part of wlneels. 

Decayed and tartar^ Teeth , — Sports- [ accumulation of tartar, which covers them, 
en and persons living the country, who ! erodes the gums, and makes the animal in- 
are **bitualed only to healthy dogs, will smile I suflerably olfensive. The veterinarian will 
a SUCH a bead line ; but were they in London, often be called on to remedy these evils ; the 
^ #1 towns, where dogs are ; decayed teeth he must remove, and the dis- 

H ****^ |•••lnured in hot apartmenis night placed ones also ; the tartaric deposit he must 
..Vi-* ^“***^® they are gorged with the likewise completely scale oil* with properden- 

I instruments; for the accumulaliuu is not 
« f I- probably descended from only most unpleasant to the owners, but inju- 

? lineage of parents equally unnatu. rious to ibe dogs, by its septic tendeno, and 


witii the general joiention ol these page^o 
let nothing pass unnoticed, which a loiigand 
critical attention to the habits and diseases uf 
these animals renders necessary to be guarded 
against and remedied. Jo the dogs I have de- 
scribed, nothing is more common to iind than 
carious teeth, iusufl'erably foetid ; others dis. 
placed, preventing mastioation ; oran immense 

Tootiuch, 8 . Pain in the teeth. 


; ride of soda with water ; by the use of this, 

I these ulcers will quickly heal j and the conli- 
; nuance of it will do much to remove the re- 
■ mainiiig foelor, and stop the further deposit of 
tartar, particularly if coupled with a corre* 
sponding improvement in the general treat* 
meot of the animal.-^BhiifM. 
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1 hiTf beeo latelj told bj a friend, who aoavoidebit expoiare to wet and aniden alter* 
varelj erra in bic preaoriptiona, that ibe beat ationa of atmoapberio teniperatore. I hare 
cure for a toothacb is, known a a|>ortin^ expedition embittered b/ 

One tableapoonful of rum, this viaitatiou, and aa professional assistance 

Another of vineji^ar, was not procurable, the sufferer bad no re* 

A teaspoonful of salt. med/ but the old and slow one^patience. £ 

Mixed together and then held in the mouth, recommend the worthy colonel’s nostrum for 

Hawker, two reasons ; the first, that 1 believe it to be 
Notliing is more annoying in the mountains eflioaoioua ; and the second, that it is ea^ly 
than an at tack of this afflicting disease. Grouse compounded.-— Ed. 
shooters are particularly obnoxious to it, from 


7’op, ft. The highest part of anything ; the surface, the superficies ; the 
extreme jnint of a fishing-rod. 

Topiikavy, a. Having the upper part too weighty for the lower — a great 
defect in a fishing-rod. 

Tohoh, s. a wax -light bigger than a candle ; any large or portable light. 

TorcHiiOLE, s. The hole through which the fire is conveyed to the pow- 
der in a gun. 

TuacHwooDy 9. Rotten wood used to catch the fire struck from the flint. 

Tow, 8. Flax or hemp beaten and combed into a filamentous substance. 

Train, v. To draw along ; to entice ; to draw by artifice or stratagem f 
to educate, to bring up. 

Train, a. Artifice, stratagem of enticement, the tail of a bird ; a line of 
powder reaching to the mine. 

Training, p. Tlie act of putting into condition for racing, pugilism, or 
other violent exercises. 


Training Racehorses.— X month is the least 
time that can be allowed to draw the horse’s 
body clear, and to refine his wind to that 
degree of perfection that is attainable by art. 

It is first necessary to take an exact view 
of his body, whether he be high or low in 
flesh, and it is also necessary to consider 
whether he be dull or heavv, or brisk and 
lively when abroad. If he appear dull and 
heavy, and there is reason to suppose it is 
owing to too hard riding, or^ as the jockeys 
express it, to some grease that has been 
dissolved in exercise, and has not been 
removed by scouring, then the proper 
remedy is half an ounce of diapente, given in 
a pint of good sack )»-this will at once remove 
the cause, and revive the creature’s spirits* | 
After this, for the first week of the month, 
he is to be fed with oats, bread, and split 
beans, sometimes the one and sometimes the 
other, as he likes best, and always leaving 
some in the locker, that he may feed at 
leisure whilst left alone. At feeding time, 
whatever is left of this must be removed and 
fresh given, by these means th^ creature will 
soon become high-spirited, wanton, and 
full of play. Every day he must be rode 
out on airing, and every other dav it will be 
proper to increase his exercise, but not so 
as to make him perspire too much. The 
beans and oats should be put in a bag, and 
beaten till the bulls are all off, and then 
winnowed clean, and the bread, instead of 
being chipped in the common wav, should 
ktrs thf crust cut clean off* If horse 


be in good health and in spirits, when taken 
up for its month's preparation the diapente 
must be omitted, and the chief business will 
be to give him good food, and so much ex- 
ercise as will keep him in wind, without 
over-sweating or tiring him ; when he takes 
larger exercise afterwards, towards the end 
of the month, it will be proper to have some 
horses to run against him. This will put 
him on his mettle, and the beating them will 
give him spirits ; this, however, is to be 
cautiously observed, that he has not a blood 
heat (at full f^pce^ given him for ten days 
or a fortnight before the race, and that the 
last heat that is given him the day before the 
race must be in liis clothes ; this will make 
him run with mucV.i more vigour, when 
stripped for the race, and feeling the cold 
wind on every part. 

In the second week, the horse should have 
the same food, and more exercise. In the 
last fortnight, he must have dried oats, that 
have been Spiled by beating. ARer this, 
they are to be wetted in a quantity of whites 
of eggs beaten up, and then laid out in the 
\ dry, and when as dry as before the 

is to have them. This sort of food is 

very light oi digestion, and very good for the 
creature’s wind. The beans in this case 
should be given more sparingly, and the 
bread should be made of three parts of wheat, 
and one part beans ; if he should become 
costive, under this course, be must then 
have some ale and whites of eggs beaten 
together, this wUl cool him and keep hii body 
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moist. In the last week, the mash is to be 
omitted, and barley-water given him in ita 
place every day until the day before the race ; 
ne should have his f.li of hay at first, and then 
given more sparingly, that he may have time 
to digest it, and on the morning of the race- 
day he must have a toast or two soaked in 
sack, and the same just before he is let out 
to the field. This is an excclle..t method, . 
because the two extremes of fullness and ! 
fasting are at this time to be equally avoided, : 
the one hurting his wind, and the other 
occasioning faintness that mav make him 
lose. After he has had his food, the litter is 
to be shook up, and the stable kept quiet, 
that he may be disturbed by nothing till he 
is taken out to run. * • • 

The training of Jocktys . — John Amall, 
when rider to his royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, was desired to reduce himself as 
much as he possibly could, to enable him to 
ride some favourite horse, without his carry- 
ing more weight than was agreed upon ; in 
consequence of which, he abstained from 
animal and even farinaceous food for eight 
succeeding days, and the only substitute was 
now and then a piece of apple ; he was not 
injured by it at the time, and is now in good 
health : added to which, Dennis Fitzpatrick, 
a person at this timd continually employed 
as a rider, declares that he is less fatigued by 
riding, and has more strength to contend 
with a determined horse, in a severe race, 
when moderately reduced, than when 
allowed to live as he pleased, although he 
never weighs more than nine scone, and 
frequently has reduced himself to seven 
stone seven pounds. ♦ • • 

REPLY TO SIR JOHN SINCLAIR’S QUERIES 

BY MR. SANDBVIR, OF NEWMARKET. 

How long does the training of jockeys 
continue ? 

With those in high repute as riders, in a 
greater or les>?er degree, from about three 
weeks before Easter to the end of October, 
but a week or ten days are quite suflicient 
for a rider to reduce himself from the weight 
he is naturally of, to sometimes a stone and 
a half below it. 

What food do they live on, both solid and 
liquid, and'what quantities are allowed them ' 
of each I ! 

For breakfast, a small piece of bread and 
butler, with tea, in moderation. Dinner 
is taken in a very sparing way, a very small , 
piece of pudding, and less meat, and when ; 
iisU is to be obtained, neither one nor the 
other are to be allowed ; wine and water is 
their usual beverage, in the proportion of 
one part of wine to two of water. Tea in the 
afternoon, with little or no bread and butter, 
and no supper. 

What exercise do they get, and what 
hours of rest ? 

After breakfast, having sufficiently loaded 
themselves with clothes, that is, five or aix 
waistcoats, two coats, and as many pair of 
brcechesi a severe walk is taken, from ten 


to fifteen or sixteen miles ; after their 
return home, dry clothes are substituted for 
those that are made very wet and uncomfort- 
able by sweat, and, if much fatigued, some 
of them will lie down for an hour before 
dinner ; after which, no severe exercise is 
taken, but the remaining part of tiie day is 
spent ill that way Chat may be most agreea- 
ble to themselves ; they generally go to bed 
by nine o’clock, and continue there till six 
or seven the next morning. 

Are they purged, and what purges afod 
other medicines are given them ] 

Some of (hem that do iinl like excessive 
walking, have recoarse to purgative niedi- 
oiiies, two ounces of Glauher’s sails is the 
usual duse, and it is very seldom that any 
other medicine is had recourse to. 

Mr. Saudevir would recommend a similar 
process to reduce corpulency in either i.ex, 
as, from experience, he perceives, (hat the 
constitution dues not appear to be injured by 
it, but he is apprehensive that hardly any 
person oouid be prevailed upon to submit to 
such severe discipline, that had not beau 
inured to it from bis infancy. 

♦ - • • 

The art of training for atlilelio exercises 
consists iu purifying (be body and streriglhen- 
ing Its powers by certain processes, which 
thus qualify a person fur the accomplishment 
of laborious exertions. It was known to the 
ancients, who paid much Httention to the 
tneHiis of augmeuiing coporeal vigour and 
activity ; and accordingly amptig the Greeks 
and ilomaiis certain rules of regimen and ex- 
ercise were prescribed to the candidates for 
gymnastic celebrity. 

The great. object of training for running or 
boxing matches, is to increase the muscular 
strength and to improve the free action of 
the lungs or wind of the person subjected to 
tli9_ process, wliicli is done hv luediutnes, 
regimen, and exerciNO. That these ohjeets 
can be accomplished is evident from the 
oatuie of the human system. It is well 
known (for it has been demonstrated by ex- 
periments) (hat every part of the lirmest 
bones is successively absorbed and deposited. 
The bones and their ligunients, the muscles 
and their tendons — all the finer and all the 
more flexible parts of the body, are as con- 
tinually renewed, and as properly a secretion, 
as the saliva that flows from (he iiinutk, or 
the inoisiure that bedews the surface. The 
henlih of ail the parts and their soundness of 
I structure, depends upon this perpetual ab- 
sorption aiql perpetual renovation ; and 
exercise, by promoting at once absorption 
and secretion, promotes life without hurrying 
it, renovates all the parts, and preserves 
‘hem apt and fit for every ollice. When the 
human irame is thus capable of being altered 
and renovated, it is not surprising that the 
art of training should be carried to a degree 
of perfection alfnast incredible ; and that by 
certain processes the breath, strength, and 
courage of man sbould be so groatly improvpd 
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as to enable him to ^rform the most labor!' 
oas andertakin^s. That such eiVeots have 
been produced is unquestionable, being fulijr 
exemplified in the astonishing exploits of our 
most celebrated pedestrians, which are the 
iufallibie results of preparatory discipline. 

The skilful trainer attends to the state of 
the bowels, the longs, and the skin ; and he 
uses such means as will reduce the fat, and 
at the same time invigorate the muscular 
fibres. The patient is purged by drastic 
medicines ; be is sweated by walking under 
a weight of clothes, and by lying between 
feather beds ; his limbs are roughly rubbed ; 
his diet is beef or mutton ; his drink strong 
ale ; and he is gradually inured to exercise 
by repeated trials in walking and running. 
By attenuating the fat, emptying the cellular 
substance, hardening the muscular fibre, and 
improving the breath, a man of the ordinary 
frame may be made to tight for one hour with 
the utmost exertion of strength and courage, 
or to go over one hundred miles in twenty, 
four boars. 

The most etfeotaal process for (raining 
is that practised by Captain Barclay, and the 
particular mode which he has adopted has 
not only been sanctioned by professional men, 
but has met with the unqualified approbation 
of amateurs. The followiug statement, there' 
fore, contains the most approved rules, and 
it is presented to the reader as the result of 
much experience> founded on the theoretic 
principles of the art. 

The pedestrian, who may be supposed in 
tolerable ooiidtlion, enters upon his training 
with a regular course of phy sio, which cun> 
sists of three doses. Glauber’s salts are 
generally preferred, and from one ounce and 
a half to two ounces are taketf each time, 
with an interval of four days between each 
dose. After having gone through the course 
ot physio, he cominer.ces regular exercise, 
which is gradually increased as he proceeds 
in the training. When the object in view is 
to accomplish a pedestrian match, his regular 
exercise may be from twenty-four miles a-day. 
He must rise at five in the morning, run half 
a mile at the top of his speed up hill, and 
then walk six miles at a moderate pace, com. 
ing in about seven to breakfast, which should 
consist of beefstaks or inution chops under 
done, with stale bread and old beer. After 
breakfast he must again walk six miles at a 
moderate pace, and at twelve ho down in bed 
without his clothes for half an hour. On 
setting up he must walk four miles, and return 
by four to dinner, which should also be beef- 
aleaks or mutton chops, with bread and beer 
as*at breakfast. Immediately after dinner be 
must resume his exercise by running half a 
mile at the top of his speed, and w'alking six 
miles at a moderate pace. He takes no mure 
exergisf for that day, but retires to bed about 
eight, and next morning proceeds in the same 
manner. After having gone in this regular 
course tor three orfoqr weeks, the pedestrian 


Imust take a four mile sweat, which is 'pro- 
jdu^ed by running four miles in flannel at the 
Top of his speed. Immediately on returning 
a hot liquor is prescribed, in order to promote 
the perspiration, of which he must drink one 
English pint* It is termed the sweating li- 
quor, ana it is composed of the following in* 
gredientSt viz. one ounce of carraway seed, 
half an ounce of coriandef seed, an ouncq of 
root liquorice, and half an ounce of sugar- 
candy, mixed with two bottles of cider, and 
boiled down to one half. ^ He is then put to 
bed in his flanneis, and being covered with six 
Or eight pairs of blankets and a feather bed, 
must remain in this state from twenty-five to 
;hirty minutes, when he u to be taken out 
and rubbed perfectly dry. Being then well 
wrapped in a great coat, he walks out gently 
for two miles to breakfast, which on such 
occasions should consist of a roasted fowl. 
He afterwards proceeds with his usual exer- 
cise. These sweats are continued weekly, 
till within a few days of the performance of 
the match, or in other words he must un- 
dergo three or four of these operations. If 
the stomach of the pedestrian be foul, an 
emetic or two must be given about a week 
before the conclusion of the training, and he 
is now supposed to be in the highest condi- 
tion. Besides his usual or regular exercise, a 
person under training ought to employ him- 
self in the intervals in every kind of exer- 
tion which tends to activity, such as cricket, 
bowls, throwing quoits, that during the 
whole day both body and mind may be con- 
stantly occupied. 

The diet or redmen is the next point of 
consideration, and is very simple. As the in- 
tention of the trainer is to preserve the 
strength of the pedestrian, he mu.st take care 
to keep him in good condition by nourishing 
food. Animal diet is alone prescribed, and 
beef and mutton are preferred. The lean of 
fat beef cooked in steaks, with very little 
salt, is the best, and it should be rather 
underdone than otherwise. Mutton being 
reckoned easy of digestion, may be occasion- 
ally given, to vary the diet and gratify the 
taste. The legs of the fowl are highly 
esteemed. It is preferable to have the meat 
broiled, as much of its nutritive quality is 
lost by roasting or boiling. Biscuit and state 
bread are the only preparations of vegetable 
mutter which are permitted to be given ; and 
every thing inducing fiatAdency must be care- 
fully avoided. Veal and lamb are never 
allowed, nor pork, which operates as a laxa- 
tive on some people ; and all fat or greasy 
substances are prohibited, as they induce 
bile, and consequently injure the stomach.’— 
But it has been proved by experience, that 
the lean of meat contains more nourishment 
than the fat, and in every case the most sub- 
stantial food is preferable to any other kind* 

Vegetables, such as turnips, carrots, or }>o- 
tatocH, are never given, as they are watery and 
of difficult digestion* On the fame pi;inoi- 
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pie fish must be avoided, and, besides, they 
are not sufficiently nutritious. Neither but- 
ter nor cheese is allowed ; the one being very 
indigestible, and the other apt to turn rancid 
on the stomach, Eggs are also forbidden, 
excepting the yolk taken raw in the morning. 
And it must be remarked, that salt, spices, 
H>nd all kinds of seasonings, with the excep- 
tion of vinegar, are prohibited. 

With respect to liquors, they must always 
be taken cold ; and home-brewed beer, old 
but not bottled, is the best. A little red 
wine, however, may be given to those who 
are not fond of malt liquor, but never more 
than half a pint after dinner. Too much 
liquor swells the abdomen, and of course ir- 
jures the breath. The quantity of beer, 
therefore, should not exceed three pints dur- 
ing the whole day, and it must be taken with 
breakfast and dinner, no supper being al- 
lowed. 

Waler is never given alone, and ardent 
spirits are strictly prohibited, however dilut- 
ed- It is an established rule to avoid liquids 
ns much as possible, and no more liquor of 
any kind is allowed to be taken than what is 
merely requisite to quench the thirst. Milk 
is never allowed, as it curdles on the sto- 
mach. Soups are not used; nor is any 
tlung liquid taken warm but gruel or broth, 
to promote the operation of the physic, and 
the sweating rujuor mentioned above. The 
broth must be cooled, in order to take off 
the fat, when it may be again warmed, or 
beef tea may be used in the same manner, 
with lit! le or no salt. In the days belween 
the purges, tlie pedestrian must be fed as 
U'.nal. strictly a<lhering to the nourishing 
diet, by which he is invigorated. 

I’rofuse sweating is resorted to as an expe- 
diei’.t for removing the superHuities of flesh 
and fat. Three or four sweats are generally 
requisite, and they may be considered the 
severest part of the process. 

Emetics are only prescribed if the stomach 
be disordered, wliich may sometinie.s happen, 
wheui due care is not taken to proportion the 
tjuantity of food to the digestive powers ; but, I 
in general, the quantity of aliment is not | 
limited hy the trainer, but left entirely to the ' 
discretion of the pedestrian, whose appetite 
should regulate him in this respect. Al- 
though the chief parts of the training system 
depend upon sweating, exerchie, and feeding, 
yet the object to be obtained by the pedes- 
trian would be defeated, if they were not 
adjusted to each other, and to his constitu- 
tion. The skilful trainer will, therefore, 
constantly study the progress of his art, by 
oWrving the effects of the processes sepa- 
rately, and in combination.- 

It is impossible to flx a precise period from 
the completion of the training process, as it 
depends upon the condition of the pedes- 
trian; but from two to three months, in 
most cases, will 5e sufficient, especially if he 
be in tolerable conditlos at the coisnience- 
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ment, and possessed of sufficient perseve- 
rance and courage to submit cheerfully to the 
privations and hardships to which he must 
unavoidably be subjected. 

The criterion by which it may be known 
whether a man be in good condition, or, what 
is the same thing, has been properly trained, 
is the state of the skin, which becomes 
smooth, elastic, and well-coloured, or tran- 
sparent. The flesh is also Arm, and the 
person trained feels himself light and full of 
spirits. But in the progress of the training, 
his condition may be as well ascertained by 
the effect of the sweats, which cease to re- 
duce his weight, and by the manner in which 
he performs one mile at the top of his speed, 
as to walk a hundred ; and therefore, if he 
performs this short distance well, it may be 
concluded that his condition is perfect, or 
that he has derived all the advantages which 
can possibly result from the training process. 

The manner of training jockeys is different 
from that which is applicable to pedestriaiis 
and pugilists. In regard to jockeys, it is 
generally wasting, with the view to reduce 
their weight. This is produced by purgatives, 
emetics, sweats, and starvation. Their 
bodily strength is of no importaqce, as they 
have only to manage the reins of ihc courser, 
whose fleetness depends upon the weight he 
carries ; and the muscular power of the rider 
is of no consequence to the race, provid(‘d it 
be equal to the fatigue of a three or four 
mile heat. 

Training for pugilism is nearly the same as 
for pedestrianism, the object in both being 
principally to obtain additional wind and 
strength. But it will be best illustrated by a 
detail of the process observed by Ci ibb, the 
late Champion of England, preparatory to 
his grand battle with Molincaux, which took 
place on the of September, 1811, 

The champion arrived at Ury on the 7th of 
July of that year. He weighed sixteen stone ; 
and from his mode of livitig in London, and 
the confinement of a crowded city, he had 
become corpulent, big-bellied, full of gross 
humours, and short-breathed, and it was with 
difficulty he could walk ten miles. He first 
went through a course of physic, which ' " 
sisted of thiee doses ; but for two weeks he 
walked about as he pleased, and generally 
traversed the woods and plantations with, a 
fowling-piece in his hand. The reports of his 
musket resounded everywhere througn rtie 
groves and the hollows of that delightful 
place, to the great terror of the magpies and 
wood-pigeons^ 

After amusing himself in this way for about 
a fortnight, he then commenced his regular 
walking exercise, which at first was about 
ten or twelve miles a day. It was soon after 
increased to eighteen or twenty ; and he ran 
regularly, morning and evening, a quarter of 
a mile at the top of his speed. J a conse- 
quence of his physic and exeieise, Ihs weight 
was reduced la th&couibe of flve w eeks, from 
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tixleen stone to fourteen and nine pounds. I 
At tliis period he commenced his sweats, and 
took three during the month he remained at | 
l^ry afteswarus ; and his weight was gradu- ' 
ally reduced to thirteen stone and five 
pounds, whicl) was ascertained to be his pitch 
as he could not reduce farther 
weakening- 

I')uring the course of his training, the cham- 
pion went twice to the Highlands, and took 
strong exercise. He walked to Mar Lodge, 
whicli is about sixty miles distant from Ury, 
w’here he arrved to dinner on the second 
clay, being now able to go thirty miles a day 
with ease, and proi>ably he could have walked 
twice a.s far if it had been necessary. He re- 
mained in the Highlands about a week each 
time, and amused himself with shooting. — 
The principal advantage which he derived 
from these expeditions, was tlie severe exer- 
ciaehewas obliged to undergo in following Capt. 
Karclay. He improved more in strength and 
wind by his journeys to the Highlands, than 
by any other part of the training process. 


His diet and drink were the satfle as used 
in the pedestrian regimen, and in other re- 
spects the rules previously laid down were 
generally applied to him. That he was 
brought to this ultimate pitch of condition, 
was evident frorn the high slate of health and 
strength in which he appeared when he 
mounted the stage to contend with Moll- 
iieaux, who has since confessed, that when 
he saw his fine condition, he totally des- 
paired of gaining the battle. * 

Cribb was altogether about eleven weeks 
under training, but he remained only nine 
weeks at Ury. Besides his regular exercise, 
be w'as occasionally employed in sparring at 
Stonehaven, where he gave lessons in the 
pugilistic art. He was not allowed much 
rest, but was constantly occupied in some 
active employment. He enjoyed good spi- 
rits, being at the time fully convinced that ho 
would beat his antagonist, He was managed, 
however, with great address, and the result 
corresponded with the wishes of his friends* 
— Sporting Repository 


Trap, 9. A snare set for thieves or vermin ; an ambush, a stratagem to 
betray or cacth unawares play at which a ball is driven with a 
stick. 


I, place my Irap a few ;<ards to the right 
or the left of the parti idge’s nest (so that it 
may not catch the parent bird) hut plainly in 
view, HO that wht^n the magpie approaclies it 
eannnt fail to see (lie bait. Ah inagpicH are 
fond of eggs, nothing can form a belter bait 
(particularly in (he breeding Heason) than a 
hen’s egg, which should be perforated at each 
end, (he contents hiow'n out, and a small 
twig run through it into the ground, in order 
to give the magpie some trouble to get it off ; 
and while it is endeavouring to pull it away, 
its feet should be on the bridge of the trap, 
the bait being placed at the requisite distance 
for that purpOKe. Tie plunderer is sure to 
be caught. The mere shell of (he egg an 
swerH better for the purpose of a bait than if I 
it contained its original contenta, and it is i 
thus more easily fastened to (he requisite! 
spot. 1 repeat, that the square is much pre- 
ferable to the semicircular trap, as the latter 
h more apt to miss the thief, owing to its 
form. 

If an egg be not at hand, or easily obtained, 
a piece or raw meat will answer the purpose, 
and will form a ^ood bait : — a magpie is not 
very particular ui its food. 

If the kite or the buzzard be the object of 
consideration, the trap should be placed pre- 
cisely in the same manner, but the bait 
should be a pigeon, a small rabbit, for a piece 
of cither) or any of the smaller kind of birds, 
or a piece of raw meat or liver will answer 
the purpose. The bait shoold be fastened, 
and if a few feathers are scattered about, it 
will be more easily perceived by these birds, 
— they will discern it indeed at a great dis- 
tance. — Kites and buzzards, thoogh very mis- 


chievofiR, are few in number, and do not ap- 
proach the human bahitalion with the same 
familiarity as the magpie or the crow. They 
are fond of being able to see a great distance 
around them, as if to prevent surprise ; and 
for this reason they may be often scen^ when 
they alight on the ground, to lake their sta- 
tion on some hillock or eminence, on downs 
or other open places, whence they can survey 
the surrounding country. Wherever it is 
perceived that thesu birds frequent or haunt, 
the traps should of course be placed. Let it 
be further understood, that the application of 
these remarks is not intended to he confined 
to the hreetiing season. Whenever vermin, 
of any kind, are discovered, they should bo 
trapped or destroyed — there is no mode so ccr- 
tain as the steel trap, when properly prepared 
and set. 

The sparrow hawk, the hobby, See,, require 
a smaller trap than the kite or the buzzard, 
which is, however, to be prepared and placed 
in the same manner, and baited with a sparrow, 
lark, or other small bird (excepting the swal- 
low tribe, which birds of prey refuse) and a 
few of its feathers scattered about for the 
purpose of attracting the object to be caught. 

In regard to the quadrupedal vermin, and 
first of 41 for the polecat, it may be remarked, 
that when this animal is suspected of making 
free with the eggs of the pheasant or (lie 
partridge, the trap may be prepared for him 
preoisely in the same manner ae already de- 
scribed for the magpie, and be is sure to be 
caught; or should the track to his hole be 
discovered, he may be taken by placing the 
trap in it, close to the hole, (covered ip a 1 
oases, at the most oertain means of suooess 
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with or witlioat (he bait, but the latter mofie pnae. — And what I hare stated respecting the 
Is preferable ; or the deception ina> he placed polecat is equally applicable to the stoat, and 
a little out of his track ; and perhaps half a to all the weasel tribe, 
yard out of his track is the better iiiethod. : The cat, as T have previously eliited in a 
This animal is attracted hy the smell of ' separate article, is very destructive to game ; 
musk, and therefore the bait may ha anointed for which nothing is a more tempting bait 
with a little of the essence of this strong per* , than a sparrow, lark, &c., and, as these ani- 
fume : but it will answer the purpose without maU are attracted by valerian, tiiu bait niaj 
it ; and the only eilect, in fact, that it has, is . be rubbed with it if convenient ; but it is not 
merely enabling the polecat to smell or scent absolutely necessary, as a cat is ea.siiy caught 
the bait at a greater distance. A trap placed [ without ihut addition. Valerian may, as well 
at the entrance of the hole of the polecat. ; as musk, he obtained at any druggist's shop, 
without a bait, will take him, if covered in It vyili be requisite, of course, to set a larger 
the manner described in the preceding pages ; trap for a cat than that which is used for a 
but if not concealed, its eireclive operation weasel or a magpie, 

will be very uncertain ; with a rat it world j The caution of rats in approaching a trap 
fail : if the trap were* so placed that the rat is very well known, and, in fact, those who 
could not tni.HK it in coming out, he would attempt to take them in the common way 
form another hole to avoid it, when the calls uniformly fail ; an odd one may perhaps !>• 
of htinger compelled him to leave his hiding caught (and that not often) and the business 
place. The bail for a polecat should he a rat ; ends. But when the trap is concealed in • 
a mouse, a bird, entrails, or indeed almost proper manner, the rats are sure to be caught* 
nny animal substance will answer the pur- — Gamakeeptr* s Directory, 

Tjiap, V. To ensnare, to catch by a snare or ambush ; to decorate. 
'rttAPPiNGs, .v. Ornaments appendant to the saddle; ornaments, dress, 
embellishments. 

TuAVEh, Journey, act of passing from piace to place ; the rate of a 
setter. 

Tiiaverre, r. To cross, to lay athwart. 

Traumatic Balsam, Compound tincture of benzoin, friar's balsam^ 
&c. 

Benzoin . . . 3 oz. Rectified spirit . . 1 quart. 

Strained storax . . 2 oz. 

Balsam of tolu . .1 oz. * Digest for fourteen days, and filter or 

Aloes . . . ^ 02 . strain, — White, 

Tkead, V. To walk on, to feel under the foot ; to press under the foot • 
to track : to crush under foot ; to put in action by the feet ; to love as 
the male bird the female. 

Tkespars, V, To transgress, to offend ; to enter unlawMly on another's 
ground. 

Trespass, Transgression, offence; unlawful entrance on another’s 
ground. 

Trespasser, 9 , An offender, a transgresipr ; one who enters unlawfully 
on another's grounds. 

Mihttny Trespassers, — Killing or taking | Notices of Trespass. — May be personally 
game, without leave from the lord of the served, or left at the place of abode of rli't 
manor, under his band and seal, subject to party trespassing. 

penalties as follow : — Verbal notioea are quite sufiicient, if aecu. 

Oifioer 51, Officer within whose command rately proved, 
tbe oirenoe ia committed by a soldier, 1/. to All notices to come from the tenant, and not 
the poor of the place, and (being convicted by from tlid landlord, who cannot support an ao« 
a justice of peace, and the penalty demanded tion of trespass upon tbe land, of which he ie 
by the, oonsiable or overseer) the ofiioer must not tbe occupier. 

pay it nrilhin two days, or forfeit his commis- Gamekeepers, or other persons, may be 
sion. ^ ^ deputed to serve either verbal or writteu no- 

By this aot, an ofBoer, ihhough invited by tices, by lords of manors, ocenpierseflhnd, &e* 
his friends to shoot on their land, may be instrurtions how to warn off a Trespssstr,-^ 
sued for the above penalty by tbe lord of a The following is tbe proper form of a notie# 
manor, who has, perhaps, no right to sport to be sent to, or served on, any person in par« 
^ there himself. ticular. 
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To (name tlie person*^ ehrittiau and aur. more than one, the lereral pariaheh) ia tha 
name) of (name bis residence}* county of (name the comity or counties) as« 

I hereby give you notice not to enter or in case of yonr doing so, I shall proceed 
come into or upon any of the lands, woods, against you as a wilful trespasser. 'Witness 
underwoods, shaws^ or coverts (or into or my hand this (name the day of the month) day 
upon, any of the rivers, ponds, pools, watera, of ~ 18 

or water.oonrses) in iny occupation in the pa- (Sign your name.) 

risb of (name the parish, or if the lauds lie in 

Trevis, d. An instrument of restraint for Iiorses. 

The trevis is the very utmost limit of re- they have died under their own resistance ; it, 
straiiit, and is seldom used but by smiths to , however, has a very decided advantage over 
shoe very violent and powerful horses : when, casting, as it is seldom the vertebrae are frac- 
ever reroiirse is had to it, the greatest caution tured by it ; and it might be so framed, I am 
is necessary to bed and bolster all the parts convinced, as to render it a most eHioient re- 
tliat are likely to come in contact with the itraint for the performance of many operations, 
body. On tlie continent I have seen horses ind mijjlit be further used as a slinging ma- 
very dexterously shod in this machine, and .diine in many cases requiring suspension, 
apparently put in under no other necessity which might here, by the adjustment of ma- 
Ihan either to avoid labour, or, ridiculous as it diinery, be made to act in many ways favour- 
may seem, to prevent t'le clothes of the smith ible to the horse and the practitioner. The 
from being injured or dirtied hy the common .dde line is now very generally used, not only 
metliod. floises have been destroyed by the , ill minor operatious but also in those more 
trevis, ns well as by casting ; or, at least, their I important. — BUtitie, 
aversion to the restraint has been such, that j 

Trey, A three at cards. 

Tribe, s . A distinct species aii divided by family — or any other character- 
istic. 

TRUiCJEii, 8 . A catch to hold the wheel on steep ground ; the catch that, 
being pulled, looses the cock of the gun. Hair triggers are generally 
used ill duelling pistols and rifles. 

Let the triggers of ail your guns be made gulate the pull of a trigger, as well as that of 
;o go nearly alike ; for, if one requires too a cock, is by a small slilliard, which will draw 
bard a pull, it is a sad check to shooting ; and, out and regulate those of twenty guns to the 
if it goes too easy, you are liable to the ao- same focus. 

cideiit of firing the gun before it is fairly The triggers are now kept well in tb*‘ir 
brought to the shoulder. Any tolerable me- places, by the constant pressure of little 
chaiiic may rectify these extremes, by filing, springs, and you must therefore push llictii 
more or less, the part where the scear catches back before you can let in your looks.— 
the tumbler. The most accurate way to re* ^aiuler.— Fuic Safety TrIggek. 

Trim, r. To fit out ; to dress, to decorate, to shave, to clip. 

It is necessary here to make some remarks back part of the legs, and fetlock joint, are 
on the absurd and iiiischievous practice of always indicative of the horse’s breed. In 
trimming horses’ legs ; that is, cutting off those of northern climates it is strong, abuiu 
parts which were designed by the Almighty daut, and an excellent protection against »cci- 
for a useful purpose, that of defenduHE the dents. In the Arabian and barb it is thin, 
pastern ; whereby they expose an iiuf^tant silky, and highly ornamental. The English 
part to injuries. The fetlock, as it is termed, race.borsc^eing a mixture of the Arab and 
IS found in all horses, especially in those of the barb, with a very small proportion of the 
the northern breed, and from its position is an northern blood, has this ornament in nearly 
iidmirable guard against thorns, furze, flints, as great a degree as the Arab or barb. The 
or other bodies, to which the pastern, without English hunter has it io a leas degree, but in 
it, is su much exposed. The only excuse for sufhoient quantity and strength for the de. 
this foolish practice is, that it is customary, fence of the pastern against furze, thorns, and 
and makes a horae look clean about the legs ; flints; but there are many who thin or trim 
aud this notion is carefully preserved, and out the fetlock and pastern in such a manner, 
impressed upon the minds of those inexperi* in order to make the horse appear well bred, 
enced in horses, hy thb men employed to ope- that it is made inadequate to the purpiose for 
rate on the occasion. To such an extent is which it was intended. Hence it is that punc- 
this absurd practice carried, that in Exeter it tures and wonods in the back part of tho 
has become a distinct profession, for there ia pastern are so common as we find them, 
one man I know who appears to make it bis Wounds of the pastern, from the imprndtnt 
sole employment. The hairs covering the practice 1 bare) uat described, otten oooasieii 
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M?ere lamenens, and of consider, monlj the thorn is tamed in en obliqae 

able duration. They are {generally oce»aioned direction, by entering the skin and both the 
b^ amall thorns, which having entered the tendon and its aheath escape iiijarj. When, 
sheath of the tendon, are, from the hardness ever these accidents oooar, it is of the ntmost 
of the perfnrans tendon, turned on their side, importance to remove the thorn ds speedily 
and rendered less injurious than they would as possible, and this can be done most readily 
otherwise he : but even then (he irritation with (he instrnment named dissecting forceps, 
they ocoMsinn is such as to produce a dread. The thorn will always he found in an obliq^ue 
fill degree of lameness, and even locked jaw. direction, and must be sought for accordingly. 
This severe injury, however, is not common : The search will always be successful, if care, 
mere frequenfly the entrance of (he thorn is ful, and in time. After the (horn has been 
eilertuaiiy resisted by the sheath, so that the extracted, an emollient poultice should be 
point is turned upward or downward, and the applied as long as it is necessary. — JFhite* 
thorn laid flat on its surface. But most com. j 

Tkoll, v. To troll, to run round ; to fish with a rod which has a pulley 
towards the bottom. 

Trolling, in the limited sense of the word, ment during tbe year, and it may be practised 
means taking jack and pike with the gorge without danger to tbe health, when every 
hook : live.bait fishing, when a floated line is other mode of angling ceases to be either pro< 
used ; and snap-fishing, when the angler so fitable or prndent to follow ; for as tbe winter 
places his baited jinoks, that, immediately be approaches, fish seldom rise to the surface of 
feels a bite, he strikes with much force, and the water, but leave the sharps, shallows, and 
generally throws over his head, or drags the soouera, for tbe more deep and still parts of 
jack or pike on shore, instead of playing his rivers or other waters : the fly.flshertnan may 
victim till he is exhausted. then lay by his taokle till the ensuing spring 

IVoIltng is a valuable branch of fishing, ia well advanoed. — Salter, 
affording the angler several months' amuse. 

Trot, v. To move with a high jolting pace. 

Tiv» t, The jolting high pace of a horse. 

Trout^ A delicate spotted fish inhabiting brooks and quick streams. 



This very elegant species is plentifully dis- 
tribnted tbrnagli tbe British waters, and 
varies in weight from a few ouneea to fifteen 
or even thirty pounds* 

Tbe general shape of tronta is rather long 
than broad ; in several of tbe Scotch and Irish 
lakes and rivers, they grow ao much thicker 
IhaD in those of England, that a fish from 
eighteen to tweofy-iwo inches will often weigh 


from three to five pounds. Tbe front is a fl^y| 
of prey, has o short roundish head, blunt nose, 
noath wide, and filled with teeth, nof only in 
the jaws, bnt on the palate and tongue: the 
scales are small, their back ia ash colour, lie 
sides yellow, and when in season, is sprinkled v 
ell oyer tbe body and covers of the gills with 
small beautiful red and blaok spots ; tbo tail U 
bioad. 
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Tht‘ro ure i»ev«*ral sorts of trout, diflerin}^ in 
t*s ir sine, (tor in man^v of the smaller streams 
tli'.re lire trouts tlrit always continue sina I, 
hut afe v< i\ I'l eof'ers,) arui hut* ; 

but the (lesli of the best is either red or >eli^| 
low when dressed ; the female fish has a smaller 
head and deeper bod}' than the male, and is of 
superior flavour. In fact the colnnrs of the 
trout and the spots vary greatly in did'erent 
waters and at distinct seasons, yet each may he 
reduced to one species. In Lyndive, a lake in 
South Wales, are ttouf called coch.3'-dail, with 
red and black spots as big as sixpences ; others 
niiioarked, and of a reddish hue, th; 
tinicjj weigh nearly ten pounds, but are ill- 
la>led. In Lough Neagh, in Ireland, are trout 
called liuddaghs, which rise to thirty pounds ; 
and same (probably of the same species) aie 
taken in Ulleswaler, in Ciunberland, of still 
g:e?i(i*i ivciglil ; and both lll?)se are supposetl 
to be similar with the large trout of the. l;.kc 
of (.u'nevtt, a lisli sats Mr. Pennant which I 
have eaten of more than once, and think very 
indillorent. ^ ^ ^ Ss 

A trout tahen in Llynallet, in Dcnhigh- 
Bhire, which is famous for its excellent kind, 
was t^ingularly marked and shaped : it mea- 
sured seventeen inches in length, deptit 
three and three quarters, and v^e^gVedone 
pound ten ounces ; tlje head thick, nose 
sharp, both jaws as well a.s tlic head, of a 
pale brown, blotched with black ; the teeth 
sharp and strong, dispersed in the jaws, roof 
of the mouth, and tongue (a< is the ca.se 
with the whole genus, except the gwinniad, 
which is toothless, and the grayling, which 
has none on the tongue), the back was 
dusky, and sides tinged with a pttrplisb 
bloom, both above and below the side line, 
which was straight, and marked with deep 
purple spots, mixed with black. The belly 
was whita ; the first dorsal fin was sgptted ; 
the spurious fin brown, tipped with red ; the 
pectoral, ventral, and anal fins of a pale 
brown ; the edges of the latter while i the 
tail very little forked when extendca. 

Some peculiar remarks upon the various 
sorts of trout in the northern counties of 
England, and of their growth and age, have 
been given by a very experienced ang||||b to 
the following effect ’.^That he does no^,n- 
dertake to determine whether the river or 
burn trout are of one species : in many 
points the trout taken out of the same river 
and same pools will a^ee, and in some shall 
vary ; so that, if tbe difference were ow iug to 
the water or food, he could say nothing 
against tbeir>being of one species : be believes 
they spawn promiscuously together, are all 
similar in shape, in the number of their hns, 
and their has being disposed in the same 
places. Whether tbe colour of the spots 
make any specific variety, he leaves to tbe 
decision of naturalists ; but, in bis opinion, 
the so much esteemed char, both red and 
white, is only a meer or marsh trout, and 
thf colour perhaps owing to either sex. In 
several of the northern rivers he has taken 


trouts as red and ns well tasted as any Ciiaf^ 
and whose Ijonc.*!, when potU'd, have dis- 
solved, like iIjo-c of t'lic ch'ir. 'J'Imt about 
i f hnil in’.itt.v (if COp- 

pered biic, witliout. .spots ; ilic ileoh when 
dressed, was like bces-vvax, and well tasted : 
that likewise in April he took one of these 
trout twenty -eight inches and thick in pro- 
portion, which boiled yellow, but was equally 
good ; and this he thinks was the bull trout 
mentioned by. Walton, and several authors, 
IS extraordinary both for its size and good- 
ness, and to be found no where but in Nor- 
humberland. Uc records a still larger fish 
caught in tbe same river (the Coequet) by 
urn in September, near llriiikburn Abbey ; 
he length, which was nearly a yard, did not 
slr.kc tins gen‘leman so much, as the brij'ht 
spots upon the lateral line; by which it 
appeared to him to be an overgrown burn 
rout, and neither a salmon, salrnon'trout, 
lor the same with those ^two be thought 
were tlie bull trout. 

\V alton mentions the Ford wicb trout taken 
It the river .‘“tour, of which only one instance 
was cverknovMi of their being caught by tire 
angle, ai.d are said to be delicious eating ; 
one weigited twenty-six pounds, and of a 
most henntiful colour, w’lis taken with a net 
n December, 151)7 ; ihry grow to a larger 

iii.e. « * • 

The burn or river trout, with plenty of 
V)od and good w'ater, grows rapid. y ; stvcriil 
experiments were made in-ponds fed by river 
water, and some by clear springs, into vildeli 
he young fry have been put at five or six 
nonths old (that is, in i^C'iJlember or October, 
reckoning from April, when they first couic 
from the spawning-bed.-*) at wliich time they 
wiil be six or seven inches long; in tight ecu 
months the change has been surpn.^in^ ; 
le has seen a pond drained ten monthsc.ltcr 
being thus .stocked, wldcU w^s in July, when 
the bhh were fifteen months old ; some were 
ifie( n or sixteen inches, others net more than 
eleven or twelve ; the fish w ere returned into 
the pond, and it was again drained the Maicii 
'bjiuv.ing, when so . e were twenty-two 
inches, and weighed three pounds; others 
were sixteen inches, and some not more thau 
twelve. * * » 

In Rlarrli, or if mild open weather, in 
February, trouts begin to leave their winter 
quarters and approach the shallows and tails 
of streams, where they cleanse and restoro 
theii.solvcs to health ; as they acquire strengt ii 
they advanie stiil higher up the rivers, until 
tb.cy fix upon their summer residence, tor 
which tiny generally chose an eddy, behind 
a stone, u log, or bank that projects forwaid 
into tlie water, and against w hich the current 
drives ; %’hirlpoois and holes into which 
sharps and shallows fall, under roots ux 
tiees, and in places shaded by boughs and 
bushes ; in small rivers they Ircquently 
under sedges and weeds, especially in tt-id 
beginning of the jear, before their perfect 
strength is recovered ; but when' in thsif 
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prime, tliey feed in the swiftest streams. Before you send trout on a journey, always 

and are often found at t))e upper end of mill- have them cleaned and gutted, and let^hem 
pools, at locks, flood-gates, and weirs, also be laid on their backs, and closely packed in 
under bridges, or between two streams run- willow (not flag) baskets, and with either 
niijg from under their arches, and likewise ^flags or dry wheat-straw. Packing in damp 
in the returns of streams, where the water grass or rushes is apt to ferment, and there- 
s(‘cirs to boil ; in the decline of summer, fore liable to spoil your flsh. 
tl.ey lie at mill-tails, or the end of other * * * • 

Btreums, and in the deep water. Salmon and trout were here to be found 

* '* * among the rest. Indeed the people asserted 

Trout spawn, or deposit their ova and there were nine kinds of the former, for all 
seminal fluid in the end of the autumn or of which they had names, each kind making 
beginning of winter, from the middle of its appearance in the river at different periods 
November till the beginning of January; of the year. This must of course be a mis> 
their maturity depending upon the tempera- take, as so many varieties of that iish do not, 
ture of the season, their quantity of food, I imagine, exist. 

&c. From some time (a month or six Altogether I caught thirty-seven trout and 
weeks) before they are prepared for their sahnon, their aggregate weight being two 
sexual function, or that of reproduction, hundred and twenty-six pounds, or on an 
they become less fat, particularly the females; average something better than six pounds 
the large quantity of eggs and their size, pro- a-piece. The greatest number I killed in 
bnhly aflecting the health of the animal, and any one day were seven, and the largest 1 took 
Cijinpressing generally the vital organs in the was eighteen pounds ; this weight w as how- 
Hl)domen. • They are at least six weeks or ever comparatively flbthing, for in the river 
two months after they have spawned before below the falls salmon were occasionally 
tliey recover their flesh ; and the time when taken in nets weighing forty, fifty, sixty, and 
these fish are at the worst is likewise the even seventy pounds • 

worst time for fly-fishing, both on account The trout are very fine at Trolhattan ; J 
of the cold weather, and because there are have killed them upwards of twelve pounds’ 
fewer files on the water than at any other weight. They are about the best grown fish 
81 ayon. * - “ I gygj. gaw in my life. • ♦ ^ 

It has been remarked by many other peo- The high flavour and red colour for which 
p'e, as well as myself, that^ of all fish, in the fish taken in Lochleven are so famed, are 
existence, there is not one that you can par- understood to arise from the ford by wliich 
take of so many days in succession, without they are supported in the loch ; it being a 
ceasing to enjoy it, as a trout, provided it be general rule that while the flesh of trout is 
fresh caught, and well in spson. Almostevery white in clear and limpid waters, the same 
sportsman, and every fishmonger, has his sort, when found where the rivers pass slowly 
own way of fancying that he can tell when a through a tract of foul or meadow ground, 
trout is in season. As to the red spots on have less or more redness in their colour. A 
the skin having anything to do with it, the considerable part of the bottom of Lochleven 
very idea is absurd and fallacious. But the is spongy, from which aquatic plants rise in 
more general criterioiis area small head and great abundance ; and in many parts, towards 
high crest, a full tail, and thereof of the the' beginning of autumn, cover the surface 
mouth, or, what is still better, the flesh un- of the water with their flowers. But the cir- 
der the tongue being rather of a pink colour, cum stance to which the high colour of the 
Another excellent criterion, which was ex- Lochleven trout i.s chiefly ascribed, is the 
plained to me by Mr. Joseph Miller, the vast quantity of a small red shell fish which 
fishmonger in Piccadilly, is the smallness abounds in the bottom of the loch, and espe- 
and tightness of the vent ; for the better the ciaM|^among the aquatic plants ; its form is 
trout 18 in season, the smaller will be that glol^lar, and the trouts when caught have 
vent-hole, which is formed just before the often their stomachs full of these shell-fish, 
under or belly-fin. And, after all, i prefer They generally lie in deepwater, and will not 
this, and one other *ay of deciding; which rise to any kind of fly or hook lu»wcver 
is by the bright ana silver-like appearance baited : it has been remarked also, that in 
of the scales. Take twenty trout, and, I Lochleven are discovered all the dift’erent 
think, if you dress them all, and previously species of river trout, and after they have 
mark that one on which the scales shone the remained some time in the loch, and ap- 
brightest, it will prove to be the best fish, proached towards one pound in w eight, they 
This may be frequently ascertained, even become red in flesh. (V»d« Fishing, Rod, 
before you land a trout, as a bright one, on Worm, &c., &.c.)^Daniel—jbat)y^Llotfd 
being first hooked, generally gim two or Wild Sports^ 
three leaps out of the water. 

Trump, A trumpet, an instrument of warlike music ; a winning card ; 

a card that has particular privilege in a game. 

Trump, r. To win with a trump card. 
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Tr^^F, f. To w'in with a trump card. 

Trcu 4, y, A bnndage by winch rupfiiros aro restrained from lapsing. 
Trussing, 5. Term applied to a hawk wljcn she raises a fowl into the air, 
and descends rapidly again. 

Tumbler, s. One who shows postures or feats of activity^ a pigeon. 
Tumid, fl. Swelling, puffed np; protuberant, raised above the, level; 

pompous, boasting, puffy, falsely sublime. 

Tun, t9. A large cask ; two pipes, the measure of four hogsheads ; anj 
large quantity proverbially, a drunkard, in burlesque; the weight ot' 
two thousand pounds ; a ton. 

Tuiirith, MiNKUAt., A. Subsulphato of mercury, yellow mercurial emetic, 
or vitriolated quicksilver. 

Tills mercurial preparation is sohlom us#*d 1 The df»ao is from half a drachm to a drachm . 
in veterinary practice, beinfiC opt to irritate | It is given an emetic to dogs, wlicn iht v 
tlic stomach and bowels, and bring on violent ! have swallowed any poisonous substance, or 
purging ; but it has been recommended as a j at the cummcncemeiit of the distem]>cr. - 
remedy for farcy. I White^ 

Turk, A clod covered with grass ; a part of the surff^e of tlie ground ; 
a kind of fuel ; a racecourse. To he on the turf^ to be engaged in 
horse-racing. 

Ti'iinpiki:, .9. A cross of two bars armed with pikes at \lie end, and turn- 
ing on a pin, fixed to hinder horses from entering ; a gate erected on 
the road to collect tolls to defray the expense of repifirjstg roads. 
Turnspit, a. He who anciently turned a spit ; a dog used for this purpos^e. 
Tumpenti'.e, .9. The gum exuded by the pine, the juniper, and uihtr 
trees of that kind. 

Of turpentines there are four kinds, viz. I Venice turpentine, from the Finns Lai iv; 
Chio, Strasburg, Venice, and common tujr- | from the twigs of this species of fir I he 
pentine ; the two last only are employed in ; essence of spruce is made. True Riga h.dsani 
veterinary medicine. They are effectual diu- ‘ is made from the shoots of the Piims Cc 
reties, and possess a considerable carmiiia- bra, previously bruised and macerated for a 
tivc povver. Common turpentine is a princi- , month in water. The same fir also yields 
pal ingredient in digestive and detergent j Brianeon turpentine. 

ointments. By distillation we obtain from Venice turpentine is generally made by 
it the oil, or, as it is sometimes termed, the ! mixingoilwith the common turpentine, which 
spirit of turpentine, a medicine of great is ca.sily done when the latter is melted, 
utility. In do.ses from two to three or four j Venice turpentine is sometimes employed 
ounces, it frequently cures the flatulent colic as an ingredient in cough medicines. Tim 
or gripes ; and, wlien combined with cam- dose is about half an ounce. But if given aa 
phoi and other stimulants, makes a good .a remedy for flatulent colic, or as a diuretit^ 
embrocation for indurated swellings, stihina. | a larger quantity is necessary. It makes a 
and bruises. When properly mixed with : good dccergent ointment, if mixed with about 
mustard, it forms an embrocation that has a fourth or a third part of red precipitate, 
been found serviceable in counteracting in- 1 finely powdered. 

ternal inflammation. 1 have seen it applied Df. Latbam considgjB it a valuable medi- 
to obstinate ulcers with good effect. It is a cine in epilepsy. Asvveterinary medicine 
useful ingredient in blistering-ointment and it is certainly of great value ; and though in 
liniments* * . * T ^ cases, when given internally, it has 

111 speaking of the turpentines, Dr. Faria produced violent effects, merely, 1 believe, 
says they all possess the same chemical as nrom bad management , yet, when judici- 
wcll as medicinal properties, \jz. Canada tur- ously administered, it may be employed in a 
pentine, or Canada balsam, as it is sometimes dose of four ounces, with ad\autage and 
improperly called, is obtained from the Finns safety. 

Balsamca* 2dly, Chian or Cyprus turpen- I have long discontinued the use of oil of 
tine, from the Pistachia Terebinthinus. — turpentine in my practise as a remedy for fla- 
3dly, Common, or horse turpentine, from tulent colic, gripes, or fret; flndittg the prepa- 
the Pinus Sylvestris, or Scotch fir, 4tbly, rations of opium far more effectual. — iKAue. 

u RTLE, The sea tortoise. 
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Ti'uti,k Dove {Columha turtur, Linn.; />« Tourlourelle, Bui-k.' 



length somewhat more than twelve inclie« ; gentle and soothing accents; on wl.icli -'le- 
the bill is brown ; eyes yellow, encoinpassied count the turtle dove has been rcpivseiitcd in 
with a crimson oirpl© ; the top of the heuil is all ages as the most perfect emhli'ni of con- 
ash-colour, mixed with olive; each side of riubial attnehmeut and constHi:^,ry . Thetur- 
the neck is marked with a spot of black fea- tie arrives late in the spring, and depai is 
Ihers, tipped with whita : the back is ash- about the latter end of August ; it fuHpu.nts 
colour, each feather margined with reddish the thickest and most sheltered par^s of (he 
brown ; wing coverts and scapulars reddish woods, where it builds its nests on the hig'o- 
orown, spotted with black ; quill feathers est trees ; the female lays two eggs, ivinl has 
dusk}, with pale edges; the fore part of the only one brood in this uountry, but in war- 
neck and the breast are of a light purplish racr climates it is supposed to breeil i,evcr;il 
red ; the belly, thighs, and vent, white ; the times in the year. Turtles are preKy corn- 
two middle feathers of the tail are brown, the mun in Kent, where they are sometimt'a sei-ii 
others dusky tipped with white ; the two in flocks of twenty or more, frequenting the 
outermost also edged with the same ; the pea fields, and are said to do much Udiiutge. 
legs are red. Their slay wifh us seldom eicectis more 

The note of the turtle dove is singularly than four or five months, during which time 
tender and plaintive ; in addressing his mate they pair, build Iheir nests, and rear their 
the male makes use of a variety of winning young, which are strong enough to join them 
attitudes, cooing at the same time in the most in their retread — Bewirk, 

TuaJi or Tusk, s . The long tooth of a fighting animal, the^ fang, the 
holding tooth. • 

Tusked or Tusky, a. Furnislied with tusks, 

Twike,^. a twisted thread; twist, convolution; embrace; act of con- 
volving itself^und. 

Tw IN LING, 9 . A twin lamb, a lamb of two brought at a birth. 

Twitch, v . To pluck with a quick motion, to snatch. 

The twitch is a very necessary instrument | manner will often engage the attention, and 
in a stable, though, when frequently and un- | prevent violence ; but it is seldom that either 
necesanly used, it may have the ill effect of ‘ threats or punishment render an unruly 
rendering ^ome horses vinlent and vicious to horse better. Inexperienced persons guard 
resist its future application, lii many in- themselves against the hind feet only, but 
stances blindfolding will do more than the they should be aware that some horses strike 
twitch ; and some horses may be quieted, as truly and as terribly with their fore feet t 
when the pain is not excessive, by holding it is prudent, therefore, in all operations, to 
tiie ear in ouflpband, oitd iiibbing ihr point i.lindfoid ihe animal, and the more so, ss bv 
of it with (he A him b’..i booihing this he becomes particularly intinuidatad. 
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nor will ho ofton sfriko wifli'Mit mti aim.- manner of a twitch. They aie only ndixutf- 
Barnaclea are a sort of claiaj* used l)y smith.s, sible when a person is so situated a« to bo 
into which they introduca tiic nose in the . wholly without assistance.— B/aiaa. 

Twu’TiiK,??. To makeaftijarp tieamlous intorinittoiit noise; to be sud- 
denly moved witlj any inclination. 

Tympanum, ,v. A drnni, a part of the ear 
Tvivi), s. Ujio yet not. rna^itv.r of !ii« art. 


V 



THE VF.LVr/r DUCK. 

::r.iAN', ft. A plant, of wl.iih cat.s are iinniodorately fond. 

,v. Anyihiiijr exlialable. anylhiii”^ that with the nir; 

nnid; fume, bteani, uitscases caused hy cli.seiised nerves; melancholy 

Spleen. 

Varnish, s » A matter laid upon wood, metal, or other bodies, to make 
them shine. 

As moisture is at all times destructive to , gether, until the rubber is dissolved, then 
wood, it is essential for the angler to guard ' boil and skim it, apply it warm, snd do not 
all in his power against its influence on his u^e the rod until quite dry> The appearance 
rod ; for, admitting that a shower of rain upon tlie rod will be like a flne thin bark ; it 
will not spoil it, yet if not protected by I will preserve the rod from being worm-eaten, 
varnish, it may soon be deprived of its eljisti- | and from other injuries, and is very durable, 
city, which is the chief requi-^tite of any, and | Aiwtlmr . — Half an ounce pf shell, and the 
more particularly of a fly-rod. Variety of' .-aiuc quantity of seedlnc powdered fine in a 
methods are us d in preparing varnish; the mor'ar; p;;t into si pa rate phials, with half 
one here uit ntioned is said to be excellent. a pint of ^ood spirits of wir.e in each, and 
Varnish Recipe. — Hfilf a pint of linsei d I pfaeed in a sand heat to dis^lve ; during the 
oil, and a little India rubljcr .scraju'd Tne ; put j j r »• rto.kc the phials ^en ; when each 
them over a slow fire, and stir them wi h to i la dib-^oivcil, mix them together in a larger 
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bottle, with half an ounce of gum benzoin ; become fine; the third coat will remain oa 
increase the heat^ at id the dregs will subside ; the surface, and securely protect the rod from 
then warm the wuud, and with a camel’s hair injury Receipts, 
brush apply that part of the varnish which is | 

Vaiimsji, V. To covor with something shining, 

Vasctlau. V. CoiiJ-isfing of vessels, full of vessels. 

\ Au’LT, V. To leap, to jump. 

1 s. The breast or dugs of a cow, or other large animal. 

\'kal, s. The flesh of a calf killed for the table. 

V^EGE I AiiLi:, 8, Anything that has growth without sensation, as plants. 
A'kgetaiw.e, a. Belonging to a plant ; having the nature of plants. 

A KiircLE, s. That in which anything is carried ; that part of a medicine 
which serves to make the principal ingredient potable ; that by means 
of wliich anything is conveyed. 

A I AN, 8, 'J'he veins are only a continual ion of the extreme capillary arte- 
ries reflected back again towards the heart, and uniting their channels 
as they approach it. 

\’i;i.\y, ff. Full of vcii^s ; streaked, variegated. 

N'elocity, 8. Speed, swiftness, quick motion. 

A'ei.vkt, 8. Silk, nith a short fur or pile upon it. 

A^ El, VET Di'ck, Doublk Scotew, or Great Black Duck, (z/ncrA* Fiisca, 
Linn. ; Le GrapU ^facreuse, Bufe.) 8, 

Tlie velvet duck in larger than a mallard, wanting ; foreliead and cheeks uuder the eye, 
weighing about three pounds two ounces, and dull brownish ; behind that n large oval spot 
intu siiring above twenty inches in length. of white ; whole upper parts and neck dark 
'I'lie^ Hpi cad themselves in small niimliers brownish di ah ; tips of the pininnge lighter ; 
iilong the slides of Western Europe, as far as second ones while ; wing quills deep brown ; 
Fraiu'e, where they sometimes appear in com- belly hrowiiish-while ; tail lioar^-browu ; the 
peny with the large flocks of scoters, and are throat white, marked with dusky specks j legs 
caught in the fishernieii’s nets with those and feet yellow. • 

hiuls ; but they are seldom met with on the This species much reseinhles the scoter, 
Biitihii >horcs. * * only that bird has no while feathers about it, 

'i be bill )<road, with a Idack knob at the and the colour of the bill is somewitut difl*er. 
oase ; tlie icsi of the bill is yellow ; the null ent. In the windpipe of this bird is a singti* 
red ; the edges all round black ; the plumage lar bony swelling, the size of a small walnut, 
is black, iitciinirg to brown on the belly ; situated about two. thirds of the length from 
under each eye is a white mark passing back, the Ihijiix ; immediately under the larynx is 
wards in a streak ; ucrcss the middle of the another oblong bony cavity, of nearly un inch 
wing is a iuiud of while; legs red; claws in length; at the divaricalioii the parts he. 
black. The female is more inclining to come bony, but not greatly eiiiaiecd. This 
blown, and the protuberance on the bill is is peculiar to the male sex. — Mutmyu. 

Venatic, a. Used in hunting, obs. 

Venation, 5. The act or practice of hunting. oh8„ 

Vknebr, r. To make a kind of uiarquetry, or inlaid work 
V’^ENOaioi s, a. Poisonous. 

A'enehy, 8 . ^J'he sport of hunlii.g , the commerce of the sexes, 

Venesec 1 iON, 5. Bloodletting, the act of opening a vein, phlebotomy. 
Vk.mson, 8, Game, beast of cliace, the flesh of deer. 

Vent. .f. A small aperture; a hole ; a spiracle ; the aperture of a bird 
or fish ; act of opining; emission; discharge. 

A^ent! h, *-v. Any cavity of the body; the abdomen. 

A'kni Fi:a (rmvvw///, Linn.), s. Li ornithology, are those that lie 
from thf vent, or anus, to the tail underneath. 

Ven jilajou, a-. An appaiaflih to supply close places with fresh air* 
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Ventriolk, s. The stomach ; any small cavity in an animal body/payticu- 
larly tliiose of the heart. 

Verdereu, s. An officer of the forest. 


In everj Torest there are usually four ver- and sworn to maintain the laws of the forest* 
derera, so named from viiidis or vert, Tlie and to view, receive, and enrol the attach* 
verdcrer is a judicial oflicer of the forest, olio- inents and presentments of all trespasses 
sen bj force of the king’s writ in full cooniv, within the forest of vert and venison. 


Verdigris, The rust of brass. 

Verjuice, s. Acid liquor expressed from crab apples. 

Vermicular, a. Acting like a worm, continued from one part to another. 
Vermifuge, 8\ Any medicine that destroys or expels worms. 

Vermilion, s. The cochineal, the grub of a particular plant; factitious or 
native cinnabar, sulphur mixed with mercury ; any beautiful red colour. 


Vermin, s. Any noxious Ttniinal. 

To destroy vermin.— VvUen dogs are afllict- 
ed with lice, the most cll’ectual lemedjr is to 
ruh the whole animal over with train-oil ; al- 
low it to remain on half-an hour, aii^ the 
wash it oft* with salt of tartar, or potashes and 
water. Soft s^oap made into a thick paste, and 
riihhtfd over the hod.v, ami allowed to remain 
on an lionr before \va.sl>in^ the dog, will ellcot- 
uallv d«‘strov them. 

N' H.— The method of giving any hoi , 
pill, or other medicine to a dog, is to pull ont j 
liis longue, then put it down hi.s throat as far 
as possible, and when the dog draws in his • 
tongue, the medicine will descend into his 
Stomach. * ! 

Sopping the skin with tobacco water has 
been recotninended ; hut it ha.s only a inometu 1 


tory edect, and it not unfrequently poisons 
tlie dog. Innumerable other means I have 
tried to drive away fleas, but the only tolera- 
bly certain one I have discovered, is to make 
dogs sleep on fresh yellow deal shavings. 
Tliesu shavings may be made so fine as to be 
as soft as a feailier bed ; and, if changed every 
week or fortnight, they make the most cleanly 
and wholesome one that a dog can rest on ; 
and the turpentine in them is very obnoxious 
to the fleas. Rut, w^ere it is absolutely im- 
praclicahlu to employ deal shavings, it will hu 
found useful to rub or dredge iho dog’s hide, 
once or twice a week, with v.ery finely pow- 
dered resin : if simply rubbed in, add soma 
htHQ,— Brown— Blaine, 


Veknaf,, a. Pelongiiig to the spring, 

Venial Birds of Passage.— The earlier or 
later appearance of our spring birds may be 
found to arise from accidental vici.ssitudes of 
the season in tho.se conniries from whence 
ihfv come ; and, vi»^wed in this light, the time 
of their arrival heroines an interesting phe- 
nomena to note down. Generally .speaking, 
,]iey arrive at the followihg times, on an 
average of many years 5— 

Wryneck,, • . Middle of March. 

Smallest Willow Wren . March 2o. | 

llou.se Swallow . • April 15. 

Martin . . April 20. 

Sand Martin . . April 20. 

Blackcap . . Apiil 17, 

Nightingale* . . April 10." 

Cuckoo . . April 21. 


Yellow Willow Wren • April 20, 
Wliitciliroat . .iiApril 10. 

Redstart . . April 10. 

Night Plover or Stone 

Curlew . March 27, 

Gras.Hhopper Lark . April 15. 

Swift , . . May 0. 

Lesser Red Sparrow . April 

Corn Crake or Land Rail . April 25. 

Largest Willow Wren . Fjnd of April. 
Fern Owl . . May 20, 

Flycatcher . . May ‘i. 

Other birds, water wagtails for instance, 
who only make partial migrations, arc more 
uncertain in their times of a; peaiaiice. — 
Foster. 


Vert, s. Every thinj^ that grows and bears a green leaf within the foie.st- 
Vertebral, a. Relating to the joints of the spine. 

Vertebra:, s Joints of the back. 

Vertigo, a, A giddiness, a sense of turning in the head. According to 
White fast trotters are particularly subject to this disease. 


When a horse has been worked hard and trotting suddenly stand still ; ramble or reel 
ed high, and especially horses that excel in a little, and shake their beads ; hut after a 
rotting, we often find, in the course. of a few short time recover. Sometimes they reel 
tars ihatlhey appear giddy at times, or when and drop down, aud lie motionless for some 
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ilme ^ when they get up again, and recoter in torted ; from thia atafe alao thij recover %f*#r 
■ short lime. Sri^otitneM afier failing down, a short ilin 9 »-^White. 
they are convulsed, and the e}es are dis. | 

Vksitjatb, V, TobIist(?r. 

Vesicatory, s, A blistering- niGcIicine. 

Veterinary, a. Belonging- lo cuttle, particularly horses. 

VjBRiss® (Linn.), In ornithology, are hairs that stand forward like 
feelers : in some birds they are slender, as in flycatchers, &c. and point 
both upwards and downwanls, froui both the upper and undfr sides of 
the mouth. P^i6ris6fa in ornithology ; tlieso hairs 
are very stiff, and spread out ou each side like a comb from the upper 
sides of the mouth the nightjar — Montagu* 

Vice, s. The course of action opposite to virtue ; a fault, an offence ; a 
kind of small iron press with screws. Ficc^ in horses, ill temper, 
savageness. 

Vingt-un, 5. A game. 

Vingt-nn, or twenty. one, very ninch resem- double stakes from all who stand the 'game, 
hies qiiinze ; hnt may be plaved bv two or such other players excepted who may like* 
luii.-e persons, and as the deal is advantage, wise have twenty-one, between whom it is 
nils, and often continues long willi the same thereby a drawn game: when any person has 
|)ei'.son, it is usual lo deteriiiinc it at the com* tingt.iin, and the dealer not, he who has it 
lueiicenieiit by the first ace turned up. wins double stakes of the dealer; in other 

The card,s iiiiist all he dcidf out in sue- cases, except a natural vingt-un happens, the 
cession, unless a natunfl vingt-un occurs, and ( dealer pass single stakes to ail whose niim- 
in the mean time the pone, or youngest. iiaiid, | hers under twenty-one are higher than his 
should collect those that have been played, own, and receives from those who have lower 
nivl shuffle them readv for ilie dealer against FMiMihers : but nothing is paid or received by 
t'lf |u>iiod*when he shall have distributed the sticli pbneis as have similar numbers to tho 
lole pack. The dealer is first to give two do«der; and when the dealt*r draws more than 
crotU, by one at a lime lo each player, in twenty -one, he is lo pay lo all who have not 
ci.iding himself, then to ask every person in thrown up. 

rot iiioii, hcgiiiniiig with the eldest hand on Twenty. one. made hy an ace and a ten, or 
ii<e lufl, whether lie siands or chooses another court card, wlipueverdealt in the first instance, 
r id, which, if required, must be given from is styled a nati ral vingt-ini,s!iould be declared 
o.'I the top of the pack, and afterwards Htiother, iimnediaicly, and entitles the possessor lo the 
or nioie, if desired, till the points of the ad- deal, besides double slakes from ail the 
diiionsl cHid nr cards, added to those deal:, plaiers, unless there shall be more than one 
oNceed or make twenty. one exactly, or such niUiir.il vingt nn, in which rase the younger 
a nuiiiber less tlfsii twenty-one, as may In* iiand or hands so having the same, are excused 
judged proper lo stand upon ; but when the from paung to the eldest who takes the deal 
P'Miils excred twenty-one, then the cards of ofcoiiise. 

that individual player are lo be thrown up N.B. An ace may he reckoned either us 
directly, and the stake to he paid to the dealer, eleven or one ; eveiy court. caid is counted as 
who is also in turn entitled to draw additional ten, and the rest of llie pack according to their 
curds, and on taking a viiigt-un is to receive i pips, — Hoyle, 


Vinegah, Wine grown sour. ^ 

Viper, s, A serpent of that species which* brings its young alive ; any 
thing mischievous. 


In every quunor of the g’ohe but Kurope, 
dogs are exposed^to the vpi.oimmi.s Htiuck.s of 
fuakes, w l.ose bile is ii.vianily ikoiihI Tl;e 
viper is tho only nnimai of il:i.<< Kiml in niitRin 
capable of ii.tlicting a wound iiticndcd with 
lerious consequences, and to whi. h dog% be 
come exposed when hunting. In these case.s, 
the bitten part swells enormously, a d the 
animal expresses great distress and suH'ciiug: 
at length lie becomes aflecled with torpor, or 
in some cases, with onnvulsions, when death 
aniDiDOBly eosuea. But it is not often that 


I these bites are fa'al. particiilarly when proper 
I iiicaos are resorted lo for oin iaiing ilse eflects. 
'*’he.so means consist in fieely rubbing the 
di:eii part wiili vohitilc alkali, or wi*h the 
>pint ol iiurt-ohorn ^\ed will’, oil ; giviii/, al.so 
.seven, ten. or Ivvi Ive (imps of the vohriU* al- 
kali. or o'.heiwise fort) drops, lo a largi dog, 
of the spirit of hnri.shorn, in a teaspoonful or 
two of sweet on, every hour, until the amend- 
ment is evident. ♦ * ^ 

On August the 4th, 1775, we surprised 
a large viper, which seemed very heavy and 
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bloated, it laj in the prists basking in thb 
sun. we came to cut it uji, we found 

tli«l the abdomen was crowded with 30utig. 
fifteen in number; the shortest of which mea- 
sured fill! seven inches, uiid were nimut the 
size of full grown earthworms. This little 
fry issued into the world with the true viper 
spirit about them, showing great alertness as 
soon as disengaged from the bell y of the dam : 
they twisted and wriggled ahotit, and set tiiem> 
selves up, and gaped very wide when touched 
with s stick, showing niRnire.st tokens of me- 
nace and defiance, though as yet they had no 
manner of fangs that we could find, even with 
the help of onr glasses. 

To a thinking mind nothing is more won- 
derful tiian that early instinct which iin- ; 
presses yenng animals with the notion of the . 
situation oftheir natural weapons, and of using 
them properly in their own defence, even 


before those weapons sabHist or are formal* 
Thus a young cock will spar at his adversary 
before his spurs are grown ; and a calf or 
iamb will push with its head before its horns 
are sprouted. Tn the same manner did ’these 
young adders attempt to bite before their fangs 
were in being. Tiie dam, however, was fur- 
nished with very formidable ones, which we 
lifted up (for they fi»ld down when not used)* 
and cut them oil’ with the point of our scis- 
sors. 

There was little room to suppose that this 
brood had ever been in the open air before ; 
and that they were taken in for refuge, at the 
mouth of the dam, when she perceived that 
danger was apprn^liiiig ; because then nro. 
hably we should have found them somewh^e 
in the neck, and not in tbu abdomen. — 
Blaine — Whitt’s Stlborat^ 


VipLaous, Having the qualities of a viper. 
Viscera, 8, The* bowels or entrails. 


Viscera of the horse. — Tlie alimentary | peritontnm, which separates to receive the 
canal is continued from the expel lent orifice tube between its Ismen ; at once protecting it, 
of the stomach to the anus, or end of the and. affording a medium for the transmission 
passage ; forming a long canal, whose varying of its vessel' and a lubricating surface. The 
dimensions have occasioned it tube divided second, or muscular coat, presents a longitu* 
into the small and largo intestines. The diiial and a circular ptan of fibres ; by the 
length of the tract ranges between twenty- contraction of whioli, the verinioular motion, 
seven and thirty yards ; of which proportions called peristaltic, is performed, the longitudi- 
the small intestines occupy from twenty to ttal slightly shortening them, and the ciren- 
twenty-two yards, and the large from seven to lar diminishing their diameter; the inner 
eight. It is not easy to give a determinate surface of this fabric being garnished with a 
place to the intestines, either individually or quantity of dense cellular tissue, was formerly 
generally ; the larije, however, may he said 'erroueonsly considered as another and 
to oct'upy ail the inferior portion of the abdo. 'nervous coat. The inner tunic of the intes- 
men throughout, and the small to range be- final canal is villous, or mucous, and i.s very 
tween and upon theni ; both occasionally {vascular and seii.Hible, its villi presenting an 
shifting their posk'ion by tlie peristaltio mo. jiiicreased surface for the mucous secretion, 
tion. They arc, however, prevented from an as well as more numerous cliylilerous orifices, 
nnnatural displacement, hy iiiemhranous pro- | with which it is liiickly studded ; but it pro- 
ductions of tlie peritoneum, under the name sents no valvulm conniveiites, ns in the hu- 
of mesentery, mesocolon, and mesoreclum. man, their place being supplied by the in- 
The first intestinal coat is derived from the creased length of the tract.— -/f/umc. 

Viscous, a. Glutinous, sticky, tenacious. 

Vision, s . Sight, the faculty of seeing ; the act of seeing. 

Vision of Birds. — Ross, in his voyage to trees, and finds on the “very smooth bark its 
Baffin’s Bay, proved that a man under favour- particular food, where nothing is perceptible 
able circumstances, could see over the surface to the naked eye, though iiisccts can be 
of the ocean to the ^extent of one hundred detected there by the microscope. A very 
and fifty English miles. It is not probable lame red-breast (aSy/va rubecida, Latham,) 
that any animal exceeds this power of vision, diso9vered crumbs from the height of the 
though birds, perhaps, excel men and most branch where it usually sat, at the distance of 
quadrupeds in sharpness of sight. Schmidt .eighteen feet from the ground the instant 
threw at a considerable distance from a they were thrown down, and’this by bending 
thrush (Turdus musicus) a few small beetles, its head to one side, and using of course only 
of a pale grey colour, which the unassisted one eye. At the same distance a quail dis- 
hnman eye could not discolw, yet the thrush I covered, with one eye, some poppy-seeds, 
observed them immediately and devoured \ which are very sinali and inconspicuous. — 
them. The bottle tit ( Parus caudaius ) flits ' Montagu, 
with great quickness among the branches of { 


Vitriol, s. Vitriol is produced by addition ^f a nmtter wjtli 

fossil acid salt. 
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Vitriolic, ct. Resembling vitriol, conCaining vitriol 
VrraioLATfiD Zinc,«. White vitriol. 

VivKs, s. A disease in horses. 

Tills disorder consists of a swelling of the and I have known them prevent a horse 
parotid gland, situated immediately beneath from feeding. In a case of this kind, which 
the ear, and is commonly named the vives ' I met with last spring, 1 completely relieved 
or ives. Fomentations or hot water should the horse in a short time, by rubbing in the 
be first applied, that is, a large piece of thick following ointment : — 
woollen cloth should be wrung out of hot Crystallised tartarised antimony, 
water, and kept in contact with the swelling. very finely powdered. 2 drachms. 
After continuing this operation for some Olive oil. 1 drachm, 

time, the woollen cloth may be confined close Hog’s lard. 1 ounce, 

to the part, by suitable bandages, until 't is Mix. 

convenient to repeat <||b fomentation. The hair must be clo-sely cut off from the 
Siunetimes these swellings go on to suppu- swelling, and the ointment well rubbed in 
ration, and burst ; when this happens, the with the hand for about ten minutes. When 
opening shovtld be enlarged sufficiently to horses have sore necks, and lose the jugular 
introduce the fore-finger, and when the ex- vein, which sometimes happens after bleed- 
tent of the cavity has been thu.s ascertained, ing, a hard swelling of the parotid gland 
any further opening, should it appear takes place, which generally continues a con- 
necessary, may be made. A tent of diges- ' siderable time. In suCh cases, the above 
five ointmoMt is then to be applied, and ointment, after the disease in the neck has 
'■epealfd daily until the disease is cured, been cuicJ, may be tried. — White* 

oiuetimes these swellings continue hard, 

Jlcer, s. a sore of continuance, not a new wound. 

Ulceration is a process directly the reverse change of food, assists the healing and resto- 
of granulation ; for as that builds up, so rative process greatly. Ulcers are often 
ulceration directly breaks ilown parts, which found of a greater extent internally than ex- 
iiecoine absorbed through the medium of .he ternally ; and when such cavities extend in 
lymphatics ; the surfaces thus acted on pro- different directions, they form the sinuses of 
(!• icing at the same time a purulent or other | the surgeon and the pipes of the farrier : 
discharge. An abraded surface thus circum- ' when the edges of the external openinj; are 
stanced is called an ulcer, for the cure of hardened, it is said to be fistulous. In 

bich we must endeavour to remedy the general cases, the longer an ulcer has lasted, 
morbid action, by exciting a new and more the more obstinately will the vessels have 
lundihy one ; by which the part being then gained a diseased habit, and the more diffi- 
brought to the condition of a simple wound, culty there will be to bring them back to a 
will heal. When ulcers have continued for healthy state. The external means employed 
a long tinse, it is often necessary to employ for this purpose are usually three : slimula- 
constitutional remedies to establish a cure, ting injections, seton, or incision ; wbieV 
In full habits we increase the other secre- operations it will not be necessary to enlf>« 
tions, as those of the bowels, the kidneys, upon here, as we shall proceed to describe 
the skin, &c., by purgatives, diuretics, and the more common and important ulcers, 
such remedies as act on the skin. We also with their treatment, separately. It remains, 
lessen the excess of morbid secretion of pus, however, to state, that ulcers in general are 
by establishing a new and artificial drain in apt to be treated by farriers erroneously, by 
the neighbourhood, which is done by setons plugging up the sinuses, by which the matter 
or by rowels. In some cases, instead of formed, pfenetrates farther, bringing into its 
existing plethora the ulcer has occasioned, own action all the neighbouring parts. They 
or is accompanied by great irritability of likewise dress them so seldom, that the pus 
system, which must be coifibatted by opjuni, frequently takes on a process of decomposi- 
and other sedative^s ; or if debility become lion, and becomes acrid ; and, lastly, they 
very apparent, tonics may be given, together neglect to gain a depending orifice for these 
with liberal diet. In general cases, stable collections. — Blaine, 
soiling, a course of carrots, or other total 

UlCekate, t?. To disease with sores, 

Uloera'i lov, s. The act of breaking into ulcers ; %cer, sore. 

Umbla, or Ombre Ciikvai.ieb, s. A fish. 

The umbla or ombre chevalier, is very like | ary 11th, 1827, one was brought me from 
a char in form, but is without spots, and has ‘ the lake of Bourget, in Savoy ; it wag said 
a white and silvery belly. (Jn thewable, its to be small for this fish, it was fifteen inches 
rte.sh cuts white or cream-colour, and it is long, and seven and a half in circumference, 
exceedingly like char in flavour. On Febru- In tiie dorsal fin there were twelve spines, 
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in the pectoral nine, in the ventral eight. In racy of this statAnent, as I dare say the Ash 
the anal eleven, and in the caudal twenty- exists in other deep waters of a like charac- 
four. ter amongst the Alps. It is a Ash closely 

Bloch says, that it is peculiar to the lakes , allied to the ehar, and congenerous both in 
of Geneva and Neufchatel ; but what 1 have | form and habits . — Sir H, Davy, 
iust said must convince you of the inaccu- | 

Umbles, s . a deer's entrails. 

Tau. Covkrts, 9, Those feathers immediately coverings the bast! 
of the tail beneath, 

Undeh Wing Coverts, s . Those feathers covering the wing underneath. 
Unear I RED, a. Driven from the ground. To unearth a fox, is to force 
him from his den. 

Unklkdgkd, a. Tliat has not yet the full furniture of feathers, young. 
Un FLESH Ki), ti. Not fleshed, not seasoned to blood. 

Upper Tail Coverts, Those feathers immediately covering the base 
of the tail feathers. 

Volant, a. Flying, passing through the air ; active. 

Vole, s, A deal at cards that draws the whole tricks. 

VoLKRY, A flight of birds. 

Vom.ey, 8. A flight of shot ; an emission of many at once. 

Volt, s. A round or a circular tread ; a gait of two trends made by a 
hoi so going sideways round a centre. 

VonicA, 8. An encysted humour in the lungs, 

Vomit, u. To cast up the contents of the stomach. 

Vomit, s. The matter thrown up from the stomach ; an emetic medicine. 
VojviiTORv, a. Procuring vomits, emetic. 

VouACiou^, a. Greedy to eat, ravenous. 

VoRAoii'Y, 8. Greediness, ravenousness. 

Urethra, 8. The passage of the urine. 

Urinary, a. Relating to the urine. 

Urine, ,y. Animal water. 

Iniluinniatioii of the kidnejt is generally issai^ ; but the fact is, that the dark- 
cauiied 1)3 riding or driving a borsa immode- coloured or bloody urine is ho stimulating or 
rateU, by Htniiiiing the loins, in making him acrimoniona tbiil the bladder contracts vio- 
dniw heavy louda or carry heavy burthens ; leotly iu order to force out the smallest quan- 
or they may heconie inflamed in cotisequenoe tity that geta into it. 

of peritniiiral iiiUamnialiun of the bowels. In The disorder 1 bare now been describing 
eiiiier case bleed freely or to faintness ; cover may happen in various degrees, but still the 
the loin.s with a fresh sheep skin, the flesh treatment is the same. It sometimes happens, 
side under, having* iirst rubbed on them somo however, that the urine becomes foul and 
warm embrocation^ such as bartshorii and oil, stimulating from high feeding, or foul and 
with a little oil of turpentine, or the following unwholesome feeding. la ttiis case tim 
embrocation. Open ibe bowels with a dose bladder will ooiitraot upon a small qounlity 
of ca.stor oil and ci v.stei8 of warm water, with of urin<*, and the urine may be rather bigii 
a sinuil quantity of stdl or nil, or hog’a laro. coloured, like beer, or turbid, like whey, and 
1 should first ha>e noticed, however, the the horse may appear to strain a little in void- 
sympioiiis of the diMirder, which are, a con- ing it ; but this is vary diflerent troiii those 
slant desire to make water, without being able distressing symptoms which attend iullainma- 
to void any, or scarcely any : and the little tion of ttie kidneys, nor is it accompanied 
that is di.schaigfd is dark floured or bloody, with loss of appetite, or any degree of fever, 
There is great stifliieas m the hind parts, wbiob is always present in iulUmmaliou of 
generally more observable in one leg than the the kidneys. When the trine becomes thus 
other. The hoise often stands straddling or stimulating, some cold inasbes, with a little 
wide, as if in want to make water, and every nitre, may be given, or what is still better, 
now and then straining, or making painful perhaps, some grass, vetches, or lucern. If 
aud inefleotual eflbris to stale. This appear- the borse^i^ iR all costive, a clyster should bt 
ance often leads the groom to think ibal it i. thrown up. An iiifu.ti»Mi of linseed is a good 
a stoppage of water, and that a diuretic is; drink fbr a horse whcii liie urine i» in this staiet 
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The improper manner in tvblJh horsea are 
Keneralljf I'etl, the early a]^e at wliicii tlie) are 
worked, and the iiniiiodtrate degree in which 
the^ are often worked, are* circumstances 
which either separately or conjointly tend to 
weaken the stomach, and di^tuih the digestive 
functions ; in consequence of this the blood 
becomes foul, or loaded with excrenientitious 
matter, the greatest purl <if which, in the 
horse, is curried oil* hy the kidneys. This 
renders the urine more acrimonious than it 
would otherwise he, and cuiises the bladder 
to contract upon a stiiall^r quantity. We may 
often observe, also, how the urinary passages 
are stimulated by such urine, making mares 
appear as if they were hjrsing,and causing an 
erection in geldings. As the horse is often 
staling in liiis o.ise, and voiding but a small 
quantity, and appearing ns ii he was eiidea. 
vouring to void iiioie, it is often mistaken for 
a stoppage in the water, as it is termed, and 
diuretics are generally given, which, if not too 
strong, ma\ be of set vice. Hut the best plan 
is to keep tile horse on hraii mashes chieHy 
for n iV-w days, ued give twice a daVj for two 
*r liiree days, the folio. viiig jiowdor : — 

Nitre , . . 3 or 1 dr. 

Curhoiiate of soda . 1 dr. or chalk. 2 dr. 

• .Wix for one <1 i.m*. 

Or, No. 2, Nitre, po.vdeiod resin, chalk 


and levigated antimony, of each two drachms. 
— Mix fur one dose. 

I If these powilcrs appear to disagree with 
I the stomach they should be discontinued: in 
i such cases the cordial diuretic is more likely 
j to do good, such as has been prescribed for 
' astiiinatic alfection or broken wind. 

Uetenlion of arine, slrtngury, or stoppage 
of water, may be caused by inliSiiimatioii aiui 
swelling of the neck of (ho bladder; and this 
may be brought on by a peculiar ncriinony in 
the urine, such as that produced by caiitha* 
rides when taken as medicine. The dilferent 
8}iecies of pepper, or grains of paradise, niav 
produce some elTect of this kind. The neck 
of the bladder may be pressed down hpon 
the pubis by an accumulation of dung in the 
‘ rectum, so as to atop the passage completely, 
j A clyster is always proper on these occasions, 

I for if an accumulation of dung be the cause, 
it will he speedily removed. But there will 
I be some dilliculty in giving the clyster, unless 
I some of the hard dung is first taken «ut with 
I the hand. The neck of the bladder may bo 
I so •iliect'd witb spasm as to confine the urine. 
I This iiiay he the cause of the stoppage of 
j w itcr ttint happens in flatulent colic, liul f 
j rather think it d^qxttids entirely upon an ac* 
! 'Miiitilaiiori of dung in the bowels, therefore 1 
I always prescribe a cly^tter in colic, of whuU 
I ever kind it may be. — Blaine, 


w 



WATER CRAKE. 

adding, s . That Bubstance which secures the. potvder iir ji-shot ift 
loading a gun. 
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—Vii\)cr not b<*lu<r jttiif lie cnrfful not to let votir waddiiiff get damp, 

)ml dirt^ , card loo lliin, nnd lenther apt to aof- or in drying it may aiiVink ao maon as to be- 
ten with tiic licit of the hnrrcl, the common, come too small for the calibre of the gan. 
and perhaps ilio heat punclied wadding is *00 

paslehonid. The larger ihc hore, the thicker In countries where orchards abound, averj 
should he the warhling, which inav he got tu^ fine moss, of greenish grey colour, is foond 
any si/a', tiiuong tht; discaiiled cuttings of a adhering to the apple-trees, which is ea- 
book. hinder. tremely proper for wadding, and which even 

Nothing is better to punch your wadding possesses the extraordinary quality of makinff 
on than a lound block, sawed out of some close the barrel less greasy and foul than papei% 
grained kind of wood ; such ns beech, chest, which always contains a certain quantity of 
nut, time, sycamore, &c. Lead is improper, oil . — Hawker •“Essay m Shooting, 
an it wiars out the punch. 

Wapk, r. To waJk through the waters, to pass waters without swimming. 
Wade us, a. A class of waterfowls. 

AV^ AOKii, s. A hot, anything pledged upon a chance or performance. 

AV AOEit, V . To lay, to pledge as a bet. 

AVa*; t Aif.j .V, A hi id. 

The vjWM-ii-s of tills kind are few, and these low the flocks in search of the Oies which ge- 
Mc (‘iiii llv I'onfiMod to the continent of Eu. nerally surround them. They frequent the 
r>", t'. ;hc individuals are numerous. sides of pools, and pick up the insects which 

i*lo cMsily distinguished by their brisk swarm on the surface. They seldom perch ; 

,'rui liMdy motions, ns well as by the great their flight is weak ilnd undulating, during 
it-ngth nf ilu ir tails, wliioh they jerk up and which they make a twilleiiiig noise, 
couit iiM «'s>}intly, fruin which circiimstaiioe In almost all languages the name of this 
they dr live '.heir name. They do not hop but bird is descriptive of its peculiar habits. Id 
run along the ground very nimbly after (lies Latin, rootacilla; in* French, niotteux, la 
and other insect,v, on which they feed: they lavanditNre, or washer; in England, they ara 
likewise feed on small worms, in search of sometimes called washers, from their peculiar 
which they are frequently seen to flutter round motion ; in German, brook'Stilts ; in Italian, 
the husbandman whilst at bis plough, and fol-l shake.lail, &o. fito. — Bewick, 

Wain, s, A carriage. 

Walk, Act of walking for air or exercise ; gait, step, manner of 
moving; a length of space, or circuit through which one walks; a 
fish : Walk is the slowest or leastYaised pace, or going of a horse. 
Wall-eyed, <1. Ila^g white eyes. 

Walnut, a. The name of a tree ; the fruit and wood o^ the tree. 
Wander, r. To r<^e, to ramble here and there, to go without any certain 
course ; to deviate, to go astray. 

Wanderer, a. Rover, rambler. 

Warble, v. To quaver any sound ; to cause to quaver ; to utter musi- 
cally. 

Warbled., a. A singer, a songster. 

This very numerous cUss is composed of a with which this island so plentifully abounds, 
great variety of kinds, differing in size from Some of them are distinguished by their 
1I1C nighiiiigale to the wren, and not a little flying, which they p^forni by jerks, and in 
ill 'iieir Imbils and manners. an undiiinting manner; others ny >be wiiirring 

'I licy are widely dispersed over most parts motion of ihcir wings. The head in general 
of the known world ; some of them remain is small ; the bill is weak and slender, and 
wjiii us duiing the whole year; others are beset with bristles at the base; the nostrils 
riiiijH’.nry, nrid visit us annually in great are araall and aomewhai depressed ; and the 
iiumherH, forming a \ ery cookiderahle portion outer toe is joined tu the middle one by a 
of those nunicious Iribes of singing birds, small nieiiibrane. — Bewick, 

AV.tKDEN, s, A forest officer. The chief warden of the forest is a great 
officer, next to the justices of the forest, to bail and uischarge offenders, 
but ho is? 2 ;d judicial officer. 
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Warn/v, To caution against any fault or danger; to give previoui 
notice ; to admonish to any duty to be performed ; to warn off tres- 
passers from a manor. 

Warp, e. 'Jo contract, to shrivel ; to turn aside from the true direction. 
WARaGV, s. A kind of park for rabbits. 

Wariibner, s. The keeper of a warren. 

Wart, s. A corneous excrescence^ a small protuberance on the flesh. 
Warty, a. Grown over with warts. 

Wash, Alluvion, anything collected by water; a bog, a marsh, a fen, 
a quagmire ; a medical or cosmetic lotion ; :i superficial stain or colour. 
Wasp, A brisk stinging insect, in form resembling a bee. f^tde 
Adder. 

Abundance of wasps arc said to denote a niimeroua. particularly in the month of 
good fruit year. We have remarked also September. In iSil they were prodigiously 
the converse of this , for in the present sea- plentiful, and in 1822 there were a great 
son, IS24, perhaps the worst for apples and many of them, while 1824 scarcely presented 
stone fruit that wc remember, there is a solitary wasp, even where they usually 
scarcely a wasp to be seen. In general abound. — Foster. 
towards the close of summer they are very | 

Water, s. One of the four elements; the sea; urine; to hold water ^ 
to be sound, to be tight ; it is u.sed for the lustre of a diamond. 

Water varies cotisidenibly in its qualities and mix with it the fat of fowls, unsalted, as 
and teuii>eraturc. In deep wells it rarely n\uch as will make it run •, then add two 
changes from 40'’ of Fahrenheit, whiU in table spoonfuls of strong vinegar, a table 

exposed streams and lakes, there may be a spoonful of the best salad oil, und a small 

variation of from 12 to 10 degrees. Much, quantity of Venice turpentine. This is the 
consequently, depends upon the wateiiiig of quantity of ingredients which mu.st be added 
horses, in quality, quantity, and tempera- , to every pound of strong birdlime. Having 
ture. Ilorsch, if they be not violently e.K- thus mixed them, boil them all gently 
creiaed, cannot be too frequently watered. | together over a small lire, stirring the whole 

• * ** i continually till the mixture is complete, 

ITafsr Birdlime . — Procure the strongest i when it may be taken from the fire and 
and best of birdlime possible, and wash it ' suffered to cool. When at any time you 
in clear spring water till you perceive thF ! have occasion to use it, warm it and then 
hardness is completely removed, and the | anoint your twigs or straws, or any other 
lime has become very pliable : then squeeze | small things, and^pater will not takeaway 
or beat out the wate9 remarkably well, till > the strengui of it. This sort of birdlime is 
you cannot observe a single drop; dry it I well calculated for sniftes, 
well : after this, put it into an earthen pot, I Jyirectottf. 

Water, v. To irrigate, to supply, tviih moisture ; lo supply with water 
for drink. 

Water Crake, Spotted Rail, Lesser Spotted Water Rail, 
Skitty, or Spotted Gallinule, (liallus porcana, Linn.; La 
Marontiie^ Buff.^ s. 

This bird weighs about four ounces, and parts is dusky and olive-hrown, spotted, 
measures nearly niue inches in Icfigih, and edged, barred nr streaked with white ; the 
about fifteen in breadth. The bill is of a spots on the wing-coverts are surrounded 
greenish-yellow, and not more than three with black, which gives them a studded or 
quarters of an hioh lonu. The top of the pearly appearance ; and (he while bars and 
head, to the nape, is dusky, and slightly strraics on the scapulars and lertials form a 
streaked with rusty-brown ; a brown and beautiful contrast to the black ground of the 
white mottled stripe passes from (he bill over feathers on these parts. The Je^s are of a 
and behind the dyes ; the cheeks and throatj yellbwish-green. The water.crake in its 
are of a freckled dull grey*^ The neck and figure ami general appearance, though much 
breast are olive, marked with small white lcs.s, is extremely like the noro-crake or land- 
spots ; the sides dusky tod olive, crossed rail ; but its manners and habits are very 
with bars of white, and the under parts are different. Its common abode is in low, 
a mixture of oinereous, dirty and white yellow, swampy grounds, in which are pools and 
'The colour of the plumage of all tho oppor streamlets, overgrown with willows, reads. 
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•nd rashes, 'where it lurks and hides irHelfi'or ull with theeliUiiif or flowin^of Uic water, 
with great ctrcunispection ; it is wild, suli- like a boat ; and to prevent its being swept 
tary, and shy, and will swim, dive, or skulk away by floods, it is moored or fastened to 
under any cover; and sometimes it is said, the pendant stalk of one of the reeds, by which 
will sufter itself to be knocked bn the head, it is screened from thp sight, and sheltered 
rather than rise before the sportsman and his from the weather. The feini)il%lays from six 
dog. This species is very scarce in Great to eight eggs. The young brood do not iiing 
Britain, and from its extreme vigilance it is require the fostering csre of the inothor, Imt. 
rarely to be seen. It is supposed to bo as soon as they are hatched, the whole of the 
migratory here, as well as in France and liitle black shapeless family scramlile uwng 
Italy, where it is found early in the spring; it from her, take to the water, separate friui 
isalso met with in other parts of Europe, but each other, and shift fur themselves, 'i'lit* 
no where in great numbers. The conformation flesh is said to have a fine and delicate (lavdiir, 
of its nest is curious ; it is made of rushes and and is esteemed by epicures a 
other light, buoyant materials, woven and morsel. — Bewick. 
matted together, so as to float on, and to rise 

WATERCREriSEs, s. A plant. Thcio are five species. 

Water Cricket or Creeper, s. A cricket used as bait for fish . 

It is an error to suppose this the same as for powder, with gravel at the bottom, and 
the oad bait, for though generally found by some holes at the sides to admit air : the 
the water side, the latter is always in some mouth of the horn should be wide enough to 
kind of husk, the creeper never, nor lias ever receive a quart bottle cork, and should be 
wings, and cannot therefore be the stone.fly ; placed in water with the creepers, whan nut 
it may ho kenl in the same way as the cadis, using them. — Daniel. 

They may ne kept in a large born, like ih.u"| 

Water Dog, 8. A rough and web-footed spaniel. 



The Chreat Rough Water Dog. (Cam's; which hss fallen overboard, and is very usefnl 
AqnattcuSj LiNN ) — The great rough water, for leoovering birds that have been shot from 
dug has Mng curly hair, is web-footed, swims the deck of the ship. Above all, he is lively, 
with great ease, #nd is extremely asefiil in playful, good-tempered, and much attached to 
the sport of shooting aquatic birds. He has nis roaster. 

many of the qualities of the land spaniel. I Large Water Spaniel,^ f Cants InquitUor.) 

This dog has a great liking to fetching and I — ^Tlie large water spaniel ia about the size 
carrying, and such is his exquisite rense of of an ordinary setter, but much stronger in 
smell, that be will find a particular stone the bone and shorter in the legs. His head 
thrown by his master to the bottom of a river: ^ is long, bis muzzle moderately aeote, and 
he dive.s with astonishing dexterity. He is ' bis face is onite smooth, as well as the front 

i iarticularly valuable on board of ships, as be of all his legs ; his ears are long, wbioli 
eaps from the side of a Teasel after any aitiola , together wRli bis whole body, is covered witi 
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<l«ep Iniff «on*«i'»tinj5 of sinni! «nd di<- hairs. Tt is a most lively active clo», with 
tinetly crisped curls, not untikc ilioseof a win. an acntc sense of smell, and is Verv susccp* 
his tailis rather short, and clothed wiili cnrie.l tilde »>f instruction of almost, every kind, 
hair. His hair is very din'ereniij curled from Its general colour is white, although indivi* 
the great water dog and poodle, as'thntofthe duals are sometimes found wirli block pitches 
two latter consiiatsoflong and pendulous carls, over various parts of their bodies. The 
His general colour is a dark liver-brown* with poodle is very fond of diving, and can find 
white legs, neck, and belly * and is sometimes, at the bottom of a river or pond any parli- 
though rarely to be met with, all black, or cular stone thrown in by his master, 
with a black body and white neck and legs. In France this dog is a great favourite, and 
His smell is extremely acute, and he has is taught many curious tricks. He i.s an 
in some instances been tJiughi to set, but this excellent companion in shooting of wild 
is rather a dilHcult task, from his naturallv fowl, which when killed in the water, ho 
lively disposition. He takes lli^ water with very soon recovers. 

great eagerness, on which account he is a Some dogs are more easily instrncted than 
valaable dog in shooting wild fowl ; he others, though all are sufficiently docile, 
watches with much keenness and anxiety the The poodle breed is the most extraordinary 
motions of his master, and as soon as the bird for aptitiule in this particular: many have 
is killed he instantly plunge.s into the water, been made so iisofiil as to perform the 
fetches it out, and lays it at the feet of his common oiliccs of a servant, such as to go 
master. He is very quick at finding the on ordinary errands, sliut and open dooj^, 
haunts of wild fowl ; he is also easily taught ring bells, &e., and ilieir nack at mimicry is 
to fetch and carry articles, and will seek extreme. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

things which have been lo.sl, on which no- I have tried po dlC'*, but always found 

count he has received in England the appel- them inferior in .strctulh, scent, and courage. 
Ittion of the (inder. They are also very apt to be sea-sick, Tive 

The great water spaniel has sometimes : Portland dogs are superior to them, 
been employed in otter hunting, but it is | A water-dog should not be allowed to 
seldom he has the pluck to combat with so jump out of a boat, unless ordered so to do, 

keen an adversary. He is an animal natu* ' as it is not always required, and therefore 

rally distinguished for mildness and docility, needless that he should wet himself and 
qualities which are ponrtrayed iu his coun- every thing about him without necessity, 
tcnance, and is remarkable for his attach- For a punt or canoe, always make choice 
ment to his master. of the smallest Newfoundland dog that you 

The native country of this dog is Spain ; can procure ; as the smaller he is the less 
but wc conceive that ihe variety wc possess,- water he brings into your boat after being sent 
which is a very distinct one, is not the pure out ; the less cumbersome he is when afloat ; 
breed as orijinally imported into this coun- and the quicker he can pursue crippled birds 
try, but ti»at it is the produce of the large upon the mud A bitch is always to be prefer* 
water dog and the English as it red to a dog in frosty weather, from being by 

appears to be intermediate between rheno, not nature, less obstructed in landing on the ice, 
only in fiprc.butalso in their united qua iiin . , If, on the other hand, you want a New- 
Tht Small ^ Water Spaniel^ or l*oodU, j foiu.ull uui dog only as a retriever for covert 
(Cants Aquaticus minor, j— This variety is, shooiing. t'len the tziise becomes difl’erent ; 
presumed to be the offspring of the large , as here yi u requiie a strong animal, that 
water dog and the small cocker ; it has >.ll wiM easily trot through the young wood and 
the appearance of the former, not only in i. bi.uh grass with a large hare or pheasant in 
shape, but alsd in the thick curled silky i his luuulh. — lit own— Hawker^ 

Water Fowl, s. Fowl that live or g-et their food in water. 

Water Hex, Common Gallim^b, or Moorhen, {JPalicd chloroput^ 
Linn.; La Poule d" Fan, s. 

The wmeht of this bird varies from ten and j inago is of a dark shining olive preen, incli- 
ahalf to fifteen ounces; the length from the ning lo brown ; the under parts aie of a dark 
tip ot the beak to the end of the tail is about hoary lead colour ; vent feathers black ; those 

fourteen inches, the breadth twenty-two ; the on the belly and thighs tipped with dirty 
bill is rather mure than an inch long, of a white ; long loose feathers the sides, which 
greeiusb yellow at the tip, and reddUh towards hang over the upper part ^ the thighs are 
the bajie, v hence a singular kind of horny or black, streaked with white ; the ridge of the 
membranous suhatanoe ahielda the forehead wing, outside feathers of the tail, and those 
as far as the eyes ; this appendage to (be bill anderneath, are white i the upper bnre part of 
IS as red as sealing. wax in the breeding sea- the thighs is red ; from the knees to the toes, 
son; at other times it varies or fades into a the colours are different shades, from pale 
white eolonr. The bead la small and black, yellow to deep green ; the toes are verv long, 
except a white spot under each eye, theirides Hie middle oue measuring to the end of the 
which are red ; all (he upper part of the plu- nail, nearly three inches ; their undersides are 
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broad, bolng furnished with membranous edg- ; gnlarly and thinly marked with rusti^mlouroii 
inga their whole length on each side, which spots on a yellowish white groand. The 
enable th(| bird to swim, and easily run over young brood remain but a short time tn the 
the surface of the slimy mud by the sides of the nest, under the nurturing oare of the mother, 
waters where it frequents. but as soon as they are able to orawl out they , 

The female makes her nest of a large quan* take to the water, and shift for themselves, 
tityofwithered reeds and rushes, closely inter* AltlK^gh the wator.hen is nowhere very 
woven, and is particularly careful to have it immeroua, yet one species or other of them is 
placed in a most retired spot, close by the brink met with in almost every country in the known 
of the waters, and it is said, she never quits world. It is Rot yet ascertained whether they 
it without covering her eggs with the leaves ever migrate from this to other countries, but 
of the surrounding herbage. Pennant and it is well known that they make partial iliU 
Latham say, she builds her nest upon some tings from one district to another, and are 
low stump of a tree, or shrub, by the water found in the cold mountainous tracts in sum- 
side ) no doubt she may sometimes vary the mer, and in lower and warmer situations in 
place of her nest, according as particular cir- winter. 

camstances may command, but she generally On examination of several specimens of this 

f )refers the other mode of building it. She bird, in full feather, they were found, like most 
ay s six or seven eggs at a time, and common, birds of plain plumage, very little dill'erent 
ly has two hatchings in a season. The eggs from each other. — Bemch* 
are negrly two inches in length, and are irre. 

Water Ousel, Water Crow, Dipper, or Water Piot, (^ Stur 7 iu $ 
CincluM^ Li nn ; Le Merle (VEaUy Buff.) 



The length of the water ousel is about seven and toes are short and strong, the scales pale 




to the end of its tail, which is very short, and claws are curved, and the toes are distinctly 
skives the bird a thick and stumpy appearance, parted without any membranoas sabstanoe 
The mouth is wide ; the bill black, about three between to join them, 
quarters of an inch long ; the upper mandible This solitary species is removed from the 
rather hollow in the middle, and bent a little place it has oitberto holden in all systema 
downwards at the point ; the eyelids are white, among the land birds; it ought not to bo 
and irides hazel. ' The upper part of the bead classed any longer with the ousels and 
aod of the neck are of a^deepisfa rusty*brown ; thrushes, to which it Lears uo alGnity. It* 
the back, rump, scapulars, wing.coverts, manners and habits are also different frott 
belly, vent, and tail are black ; bat each fea- those diirds, tod are peculiar to itself. It ia 
ther on these parts is distinctly edged with a chiefly found in the high and moantainoaa 
hoary grey colour. The breast, forepart of parts of the country, and always by the side# 
the neck, and throat, are of a snowy white ; . of brooks and rocky rivers, but partioularlj 
and the black and white on the belly and breast j where they fall in cascades, or run with great 
are separated by a rusty brown. The legs [ rapidity among stones and fragments of bra* 

o o 
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kmroekf; there it may be seen perched on racier, (and it is well aotlientioated) is that 
the top of a atone in the midst of the torrent, of its possessing the power of walking, in 
in a continual dipping motinii, or short cour- ^uest of its prey, on the pebbly bo^m of a 
tesj often repeated, whilst it is watching for river, in the same way, and with the same ease, 
its (bod, which consists of small fishes and as if it were on the dry land. The female 
inaeots. The fehthera of this bird, like those makes her nest in the banks of the rivulet, of 
of the duck tribe, are impervioos t^j^ater, llie same kind of material, and nearly of the 
whereby it is enabled to oohliiioe a long time same form as that of the common wren and 
in that fluid without sustaining the least in-j lays four or five eggs, which are white, light- 
jury, But the most singular trail in his cha- I ly blushed with red. — Bewick. 

Water Rait., Bilcock, Velvet-Runner, or Brook Ousel 
Aquaticiis, LixNN. ; Le Rale d' Ran ^ Buff.) s. 



This bird, though a distinct genus of itself, i 
has many traits in its character very similar to 
both the corn crake and the water crake: it 
ib migratory, like'^the former, to whieh it also 
bears some resemblance in its size, its long 
shape, and in the flatness of its body : its^ 
haunts and manner of living are nearly the' 
same as those of the latter ; but it differs from 
both in the length of its bill, and its plumage. 
It weighs about four ounces and a half, and 
nmasures twelve inches in length and sixteen 
in breadth. The bill ia slightly curved, aud 
one inch and three quarters long : the upper 
inandilde is dusky, edged with red ; the under 
reddish orange ; the irides red. The top of 
the head, hinder part of the head, back, sca- 
pulars, coverts of rhe wings and tail are black ; 
edged with dingky brown. The ridge of the 
wings is white, the bastard wing barred with 
white, the inside barred with brown and 
white, and the quills and secondaries dusky. 
The aide feathers are beautifully crossed with 
black uiui white, and slightly tipped with 
pale reddish brown. The inner side of the 
thighs, the belly, and the vent are pale 
brown, and in some specimens specked with 
bluish atk The sides of the head, chin, 
torepart of the neck, and breast, are of a 


dark hoary led colour, slightly tinged with 
pale rufous. The tail consists of twelve 
short black feathers, edged and tipped with 
dirty red ; some of those on the under side 
barred with black and white. The legs 
which are placed far behind, are a dull dirty 
red ; the toes long and without any connect- 
ing membrane, ^tbara says, **the eggs 
are more than an inch and a half long, of a 
pale yellowish colour, marked all over with 
dusky brown spots, nearly equal in size, but 
irregular.” 

The water rail is a shy and solitary bird. 
Its constant abode is in low wet places, 
much overgrown with sedges, reeds, and 
other coarse herbage, among which it finds 
shelter, and feeds in hidden security. It 
runs, occasionally flirting up its tail, through 
its tracks, with the same swiftness as the 
com crake runs through the meadows and 
cornfields, shows as great an aversion to take 
flight as that bird, and has more of the means 
in its power of disappointing the sportsman. 
It generally exhausts his patience, and dis- 
tracts and misleads his do^. by the length of 
time to which it can protract its taking wing : 
and it seldom rises until it has cross^ every 
pool, and run through every avenue witbia 
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the circuit of its retreats. It is, however, the spring and autumn/’ and to oonkrmthis» 
easily shot when once flushed, for it flies but adds, that the Viscount de Querhoeot MW 
indiffeuently, with its legs dangling down a flight of them at the distance of fifty leagnea 
while on the wing. This bird is not very from the coasts of Portugal, on the of 
common in Great Britain, but it is said to be April, some of which wer^so fatigued that 
numerous in the marshes of the northern they suffered themselves to be canght by the 
countries of Europe, whence, partially and hand?' The flesh of the water rail is not so 
irregularly, it migrates southward, even into generally esteemed as that of the land rail, 
Africa, during the severity of the winter and yet by many it is thought rich and • 
t:eason. Buffon says, “ they pass Malta in delicious eating.— 

Wateii Rat, a, A rat that makes holes in banks. 


T suspect much there may be two species 
of water-rats. Ray says, and Linnaeus after 
him, that the water-rat is web-footed behind. 
Now I have discovered a rat on the banks of 
our little stream that is not web-footed, and 
yet is an excellent swimmer and diver. 

Habits of the Water Shrew and Water 
Rat, — The brown rat ( Mus decumamts) fre- 
ouents water and is fond of swimming, 
though it docs not willingly dive. The 
water rat {Arvieola aquatita^ Fr.EUiMO,) 
again, which is the one alluded to by White, 
swims as readily below as abflve water, and 
feeds chiefly on the roots of water plants. 
White was near the truth in supposing 
two species of water rats, ■ inasmuch as he 
was not acquainted with the water shrew 
f Sorex ciliatust Soweuby ), so well described 
Dv Mr. Dovaston of Shrewsbury in the 
Magazine of Natural History. “ I repeat- 
edly," he says, ** marked it glide from the 
bank under water, and bury itself under the 
mass of leaves at the bottom. It very 
shortly returned and entered the bank, oc* 
casionally putting its long sharp nose out of 
the water and paddling close to the edge. 
This it repeated at very frequent intervals, 
from place to place, seldom going more than 
two yards from the side, and always return- 
ing In about half a minute. 1 presume it 
sought and obtained some insect of food 
among the rubbish and leaves, and retired to 
consume it. Sometimes it would run a 
little on the surface, and sometimes timidly 
and hastily come on shore, but. with the 
greatest caution, and instantly plunge in 
again. When under water he looks grey, on 
account of the pearly cluster of minute air 
bubbles that adhere to his fur and bespangle 
him all over. He only appears at evenings 
and such is his general habit. Once, how- 
ever, at broad and bright noon, while lean* 
Ing on a tree gazing on the sun sparkles, 
like fairy lights, in numberless and eternal 
succession under the gentlest breath of air, 
1 was awMe of my little friend running 
on the Bumce among them. My rapture 
caused me to start with delight, on which he 
vanished to security within rush-fringed 
bank." 

* • « 

During summer they reside principally in 
boles on the banks of rivers, ditches, and 
ponds ; but, as winter comes on, they ap- 
proach the human habitations, and very 


often take up their abode in barns, corn- 
stacks, &c. They have haunts or runs in the 
walls and under the floors of old houses, 
where they frequently injure the furniture ; 
and they have been known to gnaw the ex- 
tremities of infants while asleep. They swim 
with ease, and will dive after fish. 

Rats increase very fast ; they will bring 
forth three times a year, and produce from 
ten to fifteen at a birth. They are numerous 
in most large towns ; and though they seek 
the fields on the approach of summer, it 
generally arises from a diminution of food 
about farm-houses, &c., as well as from the 
insecurity which they feel from the removal 
of the corn-stacks, the clearing of the barns, 
&c., at the same time that plenty of food is 
presented abroad in the fields. WhcMi a 
colony of these animals happens to take 
possession of a field of standing corn, they 
make dreadful havoc. 

These animals will attack young poultry, 
and even the old, if pressed by hunger; and 
thcar voracity is such that they have been 
known to fasten on the fatter parts of living 
swine ; nor are infants in their cradle always 
free from their attacks. They will destroy 
young game, and indeed the rat may bo 
regarded as a general marauder. 

Hats become uncommonly bold from im- 
punity, but they arc easily destroyed -or 
driven away when proper means for that 
purpose are adopted. There arc various 
methods of taking or destroying these crea- 
tures, the most effective of which will ha 
detailed- 

Thc weasel tribe pursue the rat as fiercely 
as the hare ; but the rat, unlike “ the poor 
timid hare," does not resign itself to its 
fate ; it is interesting to see the smeJl weasel 
attack a large rat. The latter will get away, 
if possible ; but finding escape out of the 
question, it turns upon its invincible assail- 
ant and fights while it is able, crying out aU 
the time. From the active motions of the 
rat in this contest, as well ae from its evident 
superiority in strength, a spectator might 
suppose that the business must end in the 
defeat or destruction cf the weasel ; but. 
after a time, the efforts of the rat evidently 
grow languid, while the weasel may be per* 
ceived sticking like a leech, its teeth fast 
hold of the rat about the head or neck. Tha 
battle lasts no great length of time ; for 
when once the weasel has got hold, all tho 
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effurts of the imt are not sufficient to the terrier; and this was a kind of business or 
dislodge it. employment followed by numbers through- 

The ferret, it is well known, is in general out the country. — White** Selborn * — Goms- 
use for the destruction of rats, assisted by keeper’s Directory. 

Wattle, d, flie barbs, or loose red flesh that hangs below the cock's 
bill ; a hurdle. 

Wax, 8, The thick tenacious matter gathered by the bees ; any tenacious 
mass, such as is used to fasten letters ; the substance that exudes 
from the ear. 

In this country, one hundred pounds of The wax being crumbUul or presst^d, 
honey'Comb will yield from three to five be boiled iti water, arid then strained fro... 
or six pounds of wax ; in some of the south- bags into a tub of water. The water being 
era countries nearly double that quantity, strained when the wax is cold, ft may be 
Transparent white honey is to be preferred collected, boiled, and when cool, will be 
to the higher coloured ; new to old, and that found in a cake on the surface. It is refined 
of the spring to the summer or autumnal by repeated boilings in fair water.*-‘A/utf6/a^. 
honey. 

Wax, V. To smear, to join with wax. 

Weald, j. A w^ood, a grove. Old Saxon. 

Wean, v. To put from the breast ; to withdraw from any habit or desire. 
Weanling, 8. An animal newly weaned. 

Weasel, 5. A small animal that eats corn and kills rats and mice. 

The hare has no enemy more fatal than of some feet from the ground by a single 
the weasel, which will follow and terrify it spring ; in the same precipitate manner it 
into a state of absolute imbecility, when it jumps upon its prey, and poss^siiig great 
gives itself up without resistance, at the flexibility of body, easily evades the attempts 
same time making piteous outcries. The of much stronger animals to seize it. We 
weasel seizes its prey near the head : the bite' are told that an eagle, having pounced upon 
is mortal, although the wound is so small a weasel, mounted into the air with it, atid 
that the entrance of the teeth is scarcely was soon after observed to be in great dis- 
percepUble ; a hare or a rabbit bit in this tress ; the little animal had extricated itself 
manner is never known to recover, but so much from the eagle’s hold as to be able 
lingers for some time and dies. to fasten upon the throat, which presently 

The common weasel is the least animal of brought the eagle to the ground, and gave 
ibis species ; the disproportionate length and the weasel an opportunity of escaping. Its 
height of the little animals which compose activity is remarkable, and it will run up the 
this class are their chief characteristics, and sides of a wail with s\ich facility tliat no 
are alone sufficient to distinguish them from place is secure from it. The weasel also 
all other carnivorous quadrupeds ; the length preys in silence, and never utters any cry 
of the wolf, in proportion to its height, is as except when it is struck, when it ex- 
one and a half to one ; that of the weasel is presses resentment or pain by a rough kind 
nearly as four to one. The weasel never ex- of squeaking. It is useful to the farmer in 
ceeds seven inches in length from the nose winter, by clearing his bams and granaries 
to the tail, which is only two inches and a of rats and mice. 

half long, ends in a point, and adds consider- Tbe weasel sleeps in its bole daring the 
ably to the apparent length of the body $ tbe greater part of the day, and evening u the 
height ot the weasel is not above two in- chief time when it begins its depredations ; 
cbes and a half, so that it is almost four times it may then be seen stealing from its retreat, 
as long as it is high; the most prevailing and creeping about in search of prey, which 
colour is a pale tawny brown, resembling extends to all the eggs it can meet with, and 
cinnamon, on the back, sides, and legs ; the it not unfrequently destroys the bird that 
throat and belly white ; beneath the corners tries to defend them. If it enter the hen- 
of the mouth on tach jaw is a spot of brown ; roost, the chickens are sure to falMictims ; it 
tbe eyes are small, round, and black ; the ears does not there often attack the cooks or old 
broad and large, and from a fold at the lower hens, nor does it devour what it kills on the 

E art have the appearance of being doubled ; it spot, but drags it off to eat at leisure. 

as likewise whiskers like a cat, but has two • ♦ • 

more teeth than any of the cat kind, having Ferocity of Weaseb.—Jn the month of 
thirty-two in number, and these well adapted December, 1817, in the parish of Glencaim, 
for tearing atid chewingits food. The motion a labourer was suddenly attacked by six wea- 
of the weubel consists of tinequal bounds or sels, which rushc-d upon him from an old dyke, 
leaps, and in climbing a tree it gains a height in the field where he was at work. The man 
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ilanned at such a furious onset from an un* luckily nulictul at soaie dislance, the fillcu 

proToked enemy, instantly betook himself to branch of a tree whicli he madft for, and 

flight, in which, however, he was closely pur- hastily snatching it up, commenced in turn 
sued, and although he had about him a large the attack with so much success, that he 
horsewhip, with which he endeavoured by killed three of them, and put the remaining 
several back hand strokes to stop them, yet three to flight. The man s life was in great 

so eager was their pursuit, that he was ou the danger, when it is ascertained that two wea- 

point of being seized by the throat, when he sels m‘e a match for a dog. 

Weasand, s, Tho windpipe, the passage through which the breath is 
drawn and emitted. 

Weather, s. State of the air, respecting either cold or heat, wet or dry- 
ness ; the change of the state of the air ; tempest, storm. 

JecUof Weather in water shooting — Fog, are constantly flying and pitching. In rery 
snow, dl any other hazy weather, is very dark weather they are suspicious, and more 
bad, as it makes every thing on the water ap- on the watch than in starlight ; but, if the 
pear large and black, and then it is that these wind blows fresh enough to drown the noise 
birds (and indeed all others) soon took alarm, of a launching punt, some ** heavy shots” may 
The novice fancies just the reverse- Fog in now and then be made by sweeping the siir- 
tbe fens and marshes, however, is sometimes face of the mud to the sound wliere the flock 
the best weather, although quite the reverse is walking and feeding. This may sometimes 
on the sea. be within thirty yards of the launcher.’' 

Bright starlight is the very best of all times In mild weather, wigeons are generally seat- 
forgetting at birds, as the tide flows over the tered about like rooks, till after midnight, 
mud ; particularly if there is a little breeze, unless they become concentrated by the flow 
without wind enough to blacken the shallow of the surrounding tide. But in cold weather 
water. If a cold black frost, so much the th^ sit thick together, 
better. The first night or two of thaw, after a sharp 

Even in moonlight wigeons are easier ap- frost, is the best opportuni^ for this sport.— 
proached than in hazy weather. In white Hawker, . 

frosts wigeons are often restUss. In rain they | 

Web, s. Texture, anything woven ; a kind of dusky film that hinders the 
sight ; the film or skin that connects the toes of water fowls and dogs. 
Webbed, a. Joined by a film. 

Webfooted, a. Having films between the toes. 

Weight, 9. Quantity measured by the balance ; a mass by which, as the 
standard, other bodies are examined ; ponderous mass ; gravity, hea- 
viness, tendency to the centre. 

Weight for Inches, — It may prove a mat- tention of cocktail racing {[and I have no 
ter of intelligence to those persons uncon* doubt it was very laudable) it has become a 
nected with the movements and terms of the regular andwell-organised system of swindling 
sporting world, to understand that the gra- and fraud. It behoves every gentleman and 
duated scale for a match, when made. for man of honour connected with the turf to 
two or more horses to run and carry weight discountenance it^ and if stakes ** for horses 
for inches, is thus ; that horses measuring not thorough-bred" cannot be immediately 
fourteen bands high are to carry nine stone, expunged from every race list, a salutary 
above or below which height they are to check may easily be put upon it by weighting 
carry seven pounds more or less, for, every the wiipiers in such a manner aa^ could not 
inch they are higher or lower than the four- fail to bring them to the proper lavel. — 
teen hands fixed as the criterion. Weight must and will always tell; and by 

ExampU , — A horse measuring fourteen this means an effectual bridle would be placed 
hands, one inch and a half (four inches mak' upon these nefarious cocktails at the com- 
ing one band) will carry nine stone, ten meocement of their career. Even in regard 
pounds^ eight ounces ; a horse xneasurinig to the age of these suspicious cocktails, that 
thirteen hands, twp inches and a half, will is often rendered a doubtful circumstance, as 
carry only eight stone, three pounds, eight all the trickery and cunning of the men who 
ounces ; the former being one inch and a ow.n them are put in practice to accomplish 
half above the fourteen hands, the other one their purpose in this respect. From infor- 
ineb and a half below it; the weight is there- mation which I have no reason to doubt, a 
fore added or diminislied by the height of cocktail from the north, which repeatedly 
every inch higher or lower. *** * won in the season of 1829, had be^ n running 

Whatever might have bMn the original in- m e year younger than the oorreot age; add 
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to tills alsq, Uttia doubt ctn exist of the ani- system of cocktail raelagt it is produstlTe of 
mal being as iliorough-bred as any racer in continnal and never*ending disputet^lVo/ 
the kingdom* Moreover, to say nothing of Expositor^ 
the immediate and obvious turpitude of the 

Welsh Pony, s . 

The ponies of Wales seem to be original Highlands of Scotland, and other hilly eoun- 
and unmixcd* They are much esteemed for tries in the north of Europe. These animals 
the neatness and beauty of their forms, for are too small for the tvro horse ploughs now 
the nimbleness of their motions, and, above in use, but few horses are equal to them for 
all, for being remarkably surefooted on the i enduring fatigue on the road, 
most difficult roads, which renders them ex- 1 ** 1 well remember, says Cully, ** one 

tremely valuable in the mountainous tracts to | that I rode for many years, which, to the last, 
which they originally belong. In point of would have gone on a pavement in preference 
size and hardiness, they bear a near resem - ' to a softer road.’* — Le Kxux, ^ 

blance to the best of the native breed of the I 


Wheal, 9. A pustule, a small swelling filled with water 
Wheat, The grain of which bread is chiefly made. 

WiiEATEN, a. Made of wheat. 

Wheatear, t. A small bird very delicate. 

Wheel, 9 , A circular bo^y that turns round upon an axis ; a circular bodv 
a carriage that runs upon wheels ; rotation ; a compass about, a track 
approaching to circularity. 

WiiBLP, 9. The young of a dog, a puppy ; the young of any beast of prey. 
Whelp, v . To bring young. 

WiixHBREL (^Scolopaaff PharopuSf Linn. ; Le Petit Courlii, Buff.) 9, 


The whimbrel is only*tibout half the size 
of the curlew, which it very nearly resembles 
in shape, the colours of its plumage, and 
manner of living. It is about seventeen 
inches in length, and twenty*niae in breadth, 
and weighs about fourteen ounces. The bill 
is about three inches long, the upper man- 
dible black, the under one pale red. The 
upper part of the head is black, divided in 
the middle of the crown by a white line from 
the brow to the hinder part ; between the 
bill and the eyes there Js a darkish oblong 
spot ; the sides of toe head, neck, and 
breast, are of a pale brown, marked with 
narrow dark streaks pointing downwards; 
the belly is of the same colour ; but the 


dark streaks q§on it are larger : about the 
vent it is quite white j the lower part of the 
back is also white* The rump and tail 
feathers are barred with black and white ; 
the shafts of the quills are white, the outer 
webs totally black, but the inner ones marked 
with large white spots ; the secondary quills 
are spotted in the same manner on both the 
inner and out'er webs. The legs and feet are 
of the same shape and colour as those of the 
curlew. 

The whimbrel is not so commonly seen on 
the sea shores of this country as the curlew ; 
it is also more retired and wild, ascending to 
the highest mountain heaths in spring and 
summer to feed and rear its yQ\aii%,—Jiewivk , 


Whimper,.?;. To cry without any loud noise. 

Whinny, v . To make a noise like a horse or colt. 

Whip, a. An instrument of correction tough and pliant. 
Whipcord, d. Cord of which lashes are made. 
Whiphand, s . Advantage over; right hand. 
Whiplash, s . The lash or small end of a whip. 
WiiiPPEH-iN, 8, The field assistant to the huntsman. 


You' that know so well bow necessary it is mediocrity in the one than in the other, 
for a pack of foi -hounds to be steady, and You say vou agree with me, that a huutst 
to be kept together, ought not to wonder man showd stick close to his hounds. If 
that 1 should prefer an excellent whipper-in then bis place is fixed, and that of the first 
to an excellent huntsman No one knows whipper-in (where you have two) is not, 1 
better than you do how essential a good cannot but think genius may be at least as 
adjutant is to a regiment ; believe me, a useful in one as in the other : for instance, 
| 00 d whipper-in is not less so to a pack of while the huntsman is riding to his head 
^x-hounos. fittt 1 must beg you to observe hounds, the whipper-in, if he has genius, 
that 1 only mean, that 1 could do better with Imay show it in various ways ; he may clap 
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forward to any great earth, that may by 
chance be open ; he may sink the wind to 
Uhlloo, or mob the fox, when the scent fails ; 
he may keep him off his foil ; he may stop 
the tail hounds, and get them forward ; and 
has it frequently, in his power to assist the 
hounds without doing them any hurt, provi- 
ded he has sense to distinguish where he is 
wanted most. Besides, the most essential 
part of fox-hunting, the making and keeping 
the pack steady, depends entirely upon him ; 
as a huntsman should seldom rate, and never 
flog a hound. In short, 1 consider the first 
whipper-in as a second huntsman ; and to 
be perfecit, he should be as capable of hunt- 
ing the hounds as the huntsman himself. 

You cannot too much recommend to .your 
wliipper-in to get to the head of his nounas 
before he attemnts to stop them. The rating 
behind is to little purpose, and if they are in 
cover, may prevent him from knowing who 
the culprits are. When your hounds are 
running a fox, he then should content him- 
self with stopping 6U3h as arc riotous, and 
getting them forward. They may be con- 
demned upon the spot, but the punishment 
should bo deferred till the next day, when 
they may be taken out on purpose to commit 
the fault and suffer the punishment. I agree 
with you that young hounds cannot be awed 
too much ; yet suffer not your punishment 
of them to exceed their offence. I could 
wish to draw‘a line betwixt justice and bar- 
barity. 

A. whipper-in, while breaking in young 
hounds, sometimes will rate them before 
they commit the fault : this prevents them 
fur that time, but they will be just as ready 
to begin the next opportunity. Had he not 
better let them quite alone, till he sees what 
they would be at ? Tlie discipline then may 
be proportioned. to the degree of the offence. 
Whether a riotous young hound runs little 
or much is of small consequence, if lie be not 
encouraged ; it is the blood only that signi- 
fies, which in every kind of riot should care- 
fully be prevented. 

My general orders to my whipper-in are, 
if when he rates a hound, the hound does 
not mind him, to take him up immediately, 
end give him a severe flogging. Whippens- 
in arc too apt to continue rating, even when 
they find that rating does not avail. There 
is but one way to stop such hounds, which 
is to get to the heads of them. 1 also tell 
him never on any account to strike a hound, 
unless the hound is at the same time sensi- 
ble what it is for i never to strike a bound 
that does not deserve it, and to strike those 
* hard that do. 

Such of my hounds as are very riotous are 
taken out by themselves on tlie days when 
they do not hunt, and properly punished ; 
and this is continued while my patience lasts, 
which of course depends on the value of the 
dog. It is a trial betwixt the whipper-in and 
the dog, which will tire first ; and the wbip- 
per-iu, 1 think, generally prevails. Ifthb 


method will not make them steady, sio other 
can : they are then looked upon as incorri- 
idble, and are put away* 

Such hounds as are notorious offenders 
should also feel the lash, and hear a rate, as 
they go ;to the cover ; it may be a useful 
hint to them, and may prevent a severer 
flogging afterwards. A sensible whipper- 
in will wait his opportunity to sini’ 
hound ; he will then hit him hard, and rate 
him well ; whilst a foolish one will often kit 
a dog he did not intend to hit ; will ride full 
gallop into the midst of the hounds; witf 
perhaps ride over some of the best of them, 
and put the whole pack into confusion. Thin 
is a manoeuvre 1 cannot bear to see. 

Have a care ! are words which seldom do 
any harm , since hounds, when they are ou 
a right scent, •will not mind them. Lei 
your whipper-in be careful how he encoura- 
ges the hoxmds : that, improperly done, may 
spoil your pack. 

A whipper-in will rate a hound, and then 
endeavour to flog him. A dog, after having 
been rated, will naturally avoid the whip. 
Tell your whipper-in, whenever u hound 
deserves the lash, to hit him first, and rivto 
him afterwards. 

When there are two whippers-in, one 
ought always to be forward. When there is 
only one, he, to be ^fe^y perfect, sliould be a 
very Mungo, here, tlicre, and everywhere. 

You will find it difficult lo keep your, peo- 
ple in their proper places. 1 have bren 
obliged to stop back myself to bring on 
hounds which my servant had left behind. 
I cannot give you a greater proof how ne- 
cessary it is that a whipper-in should bring 
home all his bounds, than by telling you that 
1 have lost an old hound tor ten days, and 
sent all the country over to inquire after 
him ; and at last, w]^ 1 thought no more 
about him, in drawing a large cover in the 
country where he had been lost, he joinea 
the pack: be was exceedingly emaciated, 
and it was a long time before be recovered. 
How he subsisted all that time 1 cannot 
imagine. When any of your hounds are 
missing, you should send the whipper-in 
back immediately to look for them : it will 
teach him to keep them more together. 

The getting forward the tail bounds is a 
necessary part of fox-hunting, in which you 
will find a good whipper-in of the greatest 
use. He must also get forward himself at 
times, when the huntsman is not with the 
hounds ; but the second whipper-ia (who 
frequenUy is a young lad, ignorant of bis 
buKiness) on no account ought to encourage 
or ra;eahound, but when he is quite ce^^in 
it is Quite right to do it ; nor is he eyCT to 
get forward, as long as a single hound 
remains behind. 

Halloo forward is certainly a necessary 
and a good halloo ; but is it not used too 
indiscriminately ?— it is for ever in the 
mouth of a whipper-in. If your hounds are 
never used to that halloo till after a fox U 
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found, you will see them fly to it. At other readily admit him mto the kennel : yrt, iu 
times other halloos will answer the purpose my opinion; it is necessary he should go 
of getting them on as well. there j for he ought to be well acquainted 

Most huntsmen, I believe, are jealous of with the hounds, who should known him 
the whipper-in : they frequently look on him and follow him as well as the huntsman^-^ 
as a 'successor, and therefore do no very Bsekford* 

WftiRLBAT,^. Anytmng moved rapidly round to give a blow. 
Whirlpool, s . A place where the water moves circularly, and draws 
whatever comes within its circle towards its centre, a vortex. 
Whirring, a. A word formed in imitation of the sound expressed by it, 
as the whirring pheasant/' 

Whisperer, s - One who speaks low ; a private talker. 

WiiiST, s. A game at cards, requiring close attention and silence. 


This game, which requires great care and 
attention, is played by four persons, who cut 
for partners ; those who cut tne two highest 
cards are partners against the two lowest, 
and the person who cuts the lowest card is 
entitled to the deal. In cutting, the ace is 
accounted the lowest. 

Though it is customary for only the elder 
hand, and afterwards the dealer, to shuffle 
the cards, yet each player has a right so to 
do before the deal, but the elder hand 
ought to shuffle last, except the dealer. 

The pack is afterwards cut Uy the right- 
hand adversary, and the dealer is to distribute 
the cards, alternately, one at a time, to each 
of the players, beginiiiug with the left-hand 
adversary, till the last card, which must bo 
turned up, being the trump, and left on the 
table till the first trick is played. 

No one, before his partner plays, should 
intimate, that he has or baa not won the 
trick ; even the attempt to take up a trick, 
though won before the last partner has 
played, is deemed very improper. No inti- 
mations of any kind ouring the play of the 
cards between partnell are to be admitted. 
The mistake of one party is the game of the 
adversary. However, there is one exception 
to this rule, in case of a revoke : if a person 
happen not to follow suit, or to trump a suit, 
the partner is nerroitted to inquire, whether 
he is sure be has none of that suit in bis 
hand. This indulgence must have arisen 
from the severe penalties annexed to revok- 
ing, which aileot the parties eoually. 

The peasoii on the dealer's left-hand is 
called tne elder hand, and plays iirst ; and 
whoever wins the trick becomes the elder 
band, and plays again ; and so on till all the 
cards are played out. The tricks belonging 
to each party should be turned and collected 
by the respective partners of whoever wins 
the first trick in that hand. Each trick above 
six reckoned oue point towards the game. 
The ace, king, queen, and knave of trumps, 
are called honours ; and when either of the 
parties has in bis own hand, or between bim- 
aelf and his partners,' three honours, they 
count two points towards the game ; and if 
they tbottld have the four honours, they 
count four points. Ten points make the 
game* 


TIVBNTY'FOUR SHORT RULES FOR 
I LEARNERS. 

1. Always lead from your strong suit, and 
be cautious of changing suits* 

2. Lead through an honour when you have 
a good hand. 

3. Lead through the strong suit, and up to 
the weak, except in trumps, unless strong in 
them. 

4. Lead a trump if you have four or five, 
and a good hand besides. 

5. Sequences are eligible leads, of which 
play the highest card. 

6. Follow your partner's lead, not your 
adversary's. 

7. JDo not lead from ace queeu, or ace 
knave. 

8. Avoid leading an ace nuless you have 
the king to it. 

9. Never lead a thirteenth card, nolesa 
trumps are out. 

10. Nor trump a thirteenth card, except 
last player. 

11. Plsy yonr best card third hand. 

12. W hen in doubt win the trick. 

13. When you lead small trumps*, begiv 
with the highest. 

14. Do not trump out, when your partner 
is likely to trump a suit. 

15. If you only hold small trumps, make 
them when you can. 

10. Make your tricks early, and be careful 
of finessing. 

17 . Be sure to make the odd trick when io 
your power, 

18. Never force your adversary with your 
best card, unless you have the next best. 

19. If you have only one card of any suit, 
and but two or three small trumps, lead Uie 
single card. 

20. Always try to keep a commanding card 
to bring in your strong suit. 

21. In your partner's lead, endeaFour to • 
keep the command in his hand. 

22. Keep the card you turn up as long as 
you conveveniently cao. 

23. Should your antagonists be 8, and yea 
have no honour, play your best trump. 

24. Always consider yoiwr score, and play 
your hand accordingly. 
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MKTBODS OF SCORING AT WHIST. 
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Whistle, v. To form a kind of musical sound by an inarticulate modu- 
lation of the breath ; to make a sound with a small wind instrument ; 
to sound shrill. 

Whistle, s. Sound made by the modulation of the breath in the mouth ; 
a sound made by a small wind instrument ; a small wind instrument ; 
the noise of birds ; a call, such^s sportsmen use to their dogs. 
Whistler, s. One who whistles. 

White, a. Whiteness, anything white ; white colour ; the mark at which 
an arrow is shot ; the albiiginous part of eggs ; the white part of the 
eye. 

White Trout, a. The sea trout. 

The whole body is of tin elegant form ; the and at the sides and tails of them, where it is 
lateral line is straight ; the colour between p^raveliy, and are soraetitnes to be met with 
that and the top of the back, duakj and siU in smooth gliding currents ; they are to be 
yery intermixed ; beneath the line, of an e\- taken with the black and green hackles (de- 
quisite silvery whiteness ; the first dorsal fin scribed among the standard flies) and afibrd 
18 spotted with black, and much forked ; they great sport when hotfked ; they are so strong 
seldom exceed afoot in length ; when dressed, that some of them will spring with the line a 
their flesh is red, and of most delicious lyard out of the water, and that several times 
flavour. I before they can be landed . — JUankh 

Their haunts are in rough stony streams, ' 

WjHiTiNG,^. A small sea fish; a soft chalk. 

Whitlow, a. A swelling between the cuticle and cutis, called the 
mild whitlow : or between the periosteum and the bone, called the ma- 
lignant whitlow. 

Whoop, a. A shout of pursuit ; a bird. ^ 

Whoop, u. To shout insultingly ; to shout in the chacc. 

WiGEON, Whewn, Whirn, OF Pandled Whew {Anas Penelope, 
Linn. ; Le Canard Siffleur, Buff.) a, A waterfowl not unlike a wild 
duck, but not so large. 

This is nearly of the same size as the gad- low as the thighs, but there they are paler • 
wall, weighing- generally about twenty-three the belly to the vent is white; the ridge of 
ounces, and measuring nearly twenty inches the wing, and adjoining coverts, are ^iskv 
In length, and two feet three in breadth. ash-brown ; the greater coverts brown, edaed 
The bill is an inch and a half long, narrow, with white, (in some specimens wholly 
and serrated on the inner edges ; the upper white,) and tipped with black, which forms 
mandible is of a dark lead-colour, tipped an upper border to the chargeable arcen 
with black. The crown of the head, which is beauty-spots of the wings, which is also bor- 
very high and narrow, is of a cream-colour, dered on the under side by another stripe 
with a small, spot of the same under each formed by the deep velvet black tips of the 
eye ; the rest of thk head, the neck, and the secondary quills ; the exterior webs of the 
breast, are bright rufous chestnut, obscurely adjoining quills are white, and those next 
freckled- on the head with black spoto, and the back, which are very long, are of a deep 
darkest on the chin and throat, which are brown, (in some specimens a deep black) 
tinged with a vinous colour j a band, com- edged with yellowish white ; the greater QuiUi 
posed of beautifully waved, or indented nar- are brown ) the vent and upper tail-coverti 
row ash-brbwn and white lines, separates the black. 

breast and neck j the back and scapulars are Wigeoni commonly fly in small flocks dnr- 
marked with similar feathers, as are also the ing the night, and may be known from others 
sides of the body under the wings, even as by their whistling note while they are on the 
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v'rn'. Tliey (iri* easily domestioated in places 
'vlu ro there U plenty of water, and are much 
adinijcd for Uu ir beauty, sprightly look, and 
bu^ty frolicsome mannefs^ 

The tail, which consists of fourteen fea- 
thers. is of a hoary brownish ash, edged with 
yellowish white ; the two middle ones are 
sharp-pointed, darker and longer than the 
rest. Tiie legp and toes are of a dirty lead 
colour, faintly tinged with green ; the mid- 
dle of the webs and nails black. The female 
is brown, the middle of the feathers deepest; 
the fore part of the neck and breast paler ; 
scapulars dark brown, with paler edges ; 
wings and belly as in the male. The young 
of both sexes are grey, and continue in that 
plain garb till the month of February, after 
which a change takes place, and the plumage 
of the male begins to assume its rich colour- 
ings, in which it is said he continues till the 


end of July, and then again the feathers be* 
come dark and grey, so that he is hardly to 
be distinguished from the female. 

These birds quit the desert morasses of the 
north on the approach of winter, and as they 
advance towards the end of their destined 
southern journey, they spread themselves 
along the shores and over the marshes and 
fakes in various parts of the continent, as 
well as those of tha British isles, and it ia 
said that some of the Hocks advance as far 
south as Egypt. They remain in these parts 
during the winter, at the end of which the 
old birds pair, and the whole tribe in full 
plumage take their departure northward 
about the end of March. While they re- 
main with us, they frequent the same places, 
and feed in the same mode as the mallard, 
and are often taken in the decoys along with 
them and other kinds of ducks. — Bawick, 


Wi f.D, a. Not tame, not domestic ; propagated by nature, not cultivated ; 
desert, uninhabited ; tempestuous ; inconstant, fickle ; uncouth, 
strange; done or made without any consistent order or plan; merely 
imaginary. 

Wild Dog, s . An untrained dog ; a dog run wild. 


In December, 1784, a dog was left by a 
smuggling vessel near Boomer, on the coast 
of Northumberland. Finding himself de- 
serted, he began to worry sheep, and did so 
much damage that he was the terror of the 
country within the circuit of above twenty 
miles. It is asserted that when he caught a 
sheep, he bit a hole in the right side, and 
after eating the fat about the kidneys, left it. 
Several of them thus lacerated, were found 
alive by the shepherds, and being properly 
tak^n care of some of them recovered, and 
afterwards had kmbs. From this delicacy 
of his feeding, the destruction may in some 
measure.be conceived, as the fat of one sheep 


in a day would scarcely satisfy his hanger. — 
Various were the means used to destroy 
him ; frequently was he pursued with hounds, 
greyhounds, &c«, but when the dogs came 
up to him he laid down on his back, as if 
supplicating for mercy, and in that position 
they never hurt him ; he therefore laid 
quietly, taking his rest till the banters ap- 
proached, when be made off without being 
followed by the hounds, till they were again 
excited to the pursuit, which always termi- 
nated unsuccessfully. He was one day pur- 
sued from Howick to upwards of thirty 
miles' distance, but returned thither and 
killed sheep tne same evening. His constant 
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residence was upon a rock on the Heugh 
riill, near Howick, where he had a view of 
four roads that approached it, and there, in 
March, 1785, after many fruitless attemj^s, 
he was at last shot. « » • 

Another wild dog, which had committed 
devastation among the sheep, near Wooler, 
in the same county (Northumberland) was 
on the 6th of June, 1799, advertised to be 
hunted on the Wednesday following by three 
packs of hounds, which were to meet at dif- 
ferent places ; the aid of men and firearms 
was also requested, with a reward promised 
of twenty guineas to the person killing him.* 
This dog was described by those who had seen 
him at a distance, as a large greyhound, with 
some white in his face, neck; and one foreldg 
white, rather grey on the back, and the rest 
a jet black ; az immense concourse of peo- 
ple assembled at the time appointed, but the 
chace was unprosperous ; ror he eluded his 
pursuers among the Cheviot Hills, and what 
IS singular returned that same night to the 


place from whence he had been hunted in the 
morning, and worried an ewe and her lamb. 
During the whole summer he continued to 
destroy sheep, but changed his quarters, for 
he infested the fells, sixteen miles south of 
Carlisle, where upwards of sixty sheep fell 
victims to his ferocity. In September, 
hounds and firearms were again employed 
against him, and after a rnn from Carroclt 
Fell, which was computed to be thirty miles, 
he was shot whilst the hounds were in pur- 
suit, by Mr. Lewel of Wedlock, who laid in 
ambush at Moss Dale. During the chace, 
which occupied six hours, he frequently 
turned upon the headmost hounds, and 
wounded several so badly as to disable them. 
Upon examination he apj^ared of Newfound- 
land breed, of a common size, wire-haired, 
and extremely lean. This description does 
ncfk tally with the dogs so injurious to the 
farmers in Northumberland, although from 
circumstances there is little doubt but it was 
the same animal.-^Dome/. 


VTild, 8 , A desert, a tract uncultivated and uninhabited. 

Wildfire, s. A composition of inflammable materials, easy to take Are, 
and hard to be extinguished. 

Wild Fovcl Shooting, d. To shoot water fowl. 


During the time of long frosts, if going on 
the water, or into the marshes, afrer the wild 
fowl, does not suit the shooter’s convenience 
or choice, by attending the brooks and small 
rivers that are only partially frozen early of 
. morning, and following their course, he 
may frequently find diversion, and be almost 
certain with meeting with wild ducks search- 
ing both for food and fresh water ; he will be 
also equally sure to get shots, for they will 
not rise until he is close upon them. In ex- 
treme severity of frost, with hard and per- 
manent snow, the warm springs which do not 
freeze are spots that then seldom fail, as the 
wild ducks are confined to these places in 
order to procure the aquatic herbs growing 
there, and which are almost the sole food 
that remains for themselves at this incle- 
ment period. 

In following wild fowl, it is easier to get 
within twenty yards of them by going to lee- 
ward, than a hundred and fifty if directly to 
windward ; so very acute is their sense of 
smelling. * ♦ ♦ 

The coast between Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight is peculiar, consisting, at ebb 
tide, of vast muddy flats, covered with green 
searweed : it affords the fowler an opportu- 
nity of practising arts not elsewhere resorted 
to. Fowling and fishing are indeed on this 
coast commonlv the employment of the 
same person. He who in summer with his 
line or net, plies the shores, when they are 
overflowed by the tide ; in winter, with his 

g un, as evening draws on, runs up in bis 
oat among the little creeks, which the tide 
leaves in the mudlands, and lies in patient 
expectation of his prey. Sea-fowl usually 


feed by night, whan,* in all their multitudes, 
they come down to graze on the savannahs 
of the shore. As the sonorous cloud ad- 
I vances, the attentive fowler listens which 
way they bend their course r—perhaps he 
has the mortification to hear them alight at 
too great a distance for his ^un to reach 
them ; and if he cannot edge his boat round 
some winding creek, which it is not always 
in his power to do, he despairs of success 
that night : perhaps, however, he is more 
fortunate; and has the satisfaction to hear 
the airy noise approach nearer, till at length 
the host settles in some place upon the edge 
of which his boat is moored. He now, as 
silently as possible, primes both his pieces 
anew (for he is generally doubly armed) 
and listens with all his attention ; it is so 
dark that he can take no aim ; for if .he 
could difceru the birds, they would also see 
him ; and beinx exceedingly timorous, would 
seek some omer pasture. Though they 
march with noise, they feed in silence ; 
some indistinct noises, however, if the night 
be still, issue from so vast a concourse ; he 
directs bis piece, therefore, towards the 
sound, fires at a venture, and instantly 
catching up his other gun, discharges it 
where he supposes the flock to rise on the 
wing. His gains for the night are now de- 
cided, and he has only to gather his harvest. 
He immediately puts on his mud pattens 
(flat square pieces of board, which the fow- 
ler des to his feet, that he may not sink in 
the ooze) ignorant yet of his success, and 
goes groping about in the dark in quest of bis 
booty, picking up sometimes many, and 
perhaps none* And, after all, others fre- 
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quently enjoy more from his labours than i flowed over his shoulders I With a palpita- 
himself ; for the tide often throws, next day, ' ting heart, he ga^e himself up for lost t 
on diflerent parts of the shore, many of the Still, however, he held fast by his anchor : 
birds which he killed, but could not find in — his eye was eagerly in search for some boat, 
the night* which might accidentally be passing, but 

This hazardous occupation once led a fow- none appeared. A head upon the surmce of 
ler into singular distress : — it happened too ^ the water, and that sometimes covered by a 
in the day-time, which shows still more for- j wave, was no object to be descried from the 
cibly the risk of such nocturnal expeditions, land, at the distance of half a league ; nor 
Mounted on his mud pattens, he was tra- could he exert any sounds of distress that 
versing one of these ozzy plains in search of could be heard so far 1 While, as the exi- 
ducks, and, being intent only on his game, gence would allow, he was thus making up 
suddenly found the water, which had been his mind to the terrors of certain destruction, 
accelerated by some peculiar circumstance his attention was called to a new object 
affecting the tide, had made an alarming he thought he saw the uppermost button of 
.progress around him, and he found himself his coat begin to appear 1 No mariner 
completely encircled : in this desperate floating on a wreck could behold approach- 
situation, an idea struck him, as the only ing succour with greater transport than he 
hope of safety. He retired to that part felt at the transient view' of his button j 
which seemed the highest, from its being yet but the fluctuation of the water was such, 
uncovered by water, and striking the barrel and the turn of the tide so slow, that it was 
of his long gun deep in the ooze, he resolved yet some time before he durst venture to 
to hold fast by it, as well for a support as a assure himself that the button was fairly 
seeurity against the waves, and to wait the above the level of the flood; at length, a 
•bbing of the tide.— He had reason to believe second button appearing at intervals, his 
that a common tide would not have flowed sensations may rather be conceived than 
above his middle ; but, in the midst of his described ; and his joy gave him spirits and 
'reasoning upon the subject, the water had resolution to support his situation four or five 
reached him : — it rippled over his feet— it hours longer, until the water had fully re- 
gained his knees, his jvaist: — button after tired»— Daniel— Gilpin^ 
button was swallowed up^ until at length it 

Wild Turkeys, s. Turkeys not domesticated. 

One of the keepers in Richmond Park accounts which have been given of Richmond 
informs me that he has often heard his father, Park, to lind a notice of the stock of turkeys, 
who was also a keeper, mention that, in the there can, I think, be no doubt of the fact, 
reign of George the Second, a large (lock of since the ancestors of the present bead and 
wild turkeys, consisting of not less than two second keepers of the park bad, many 
thousand, was regularly kept up as part of ^Derations, been keepers in it, and have 
the stock of the park. In the autumn and banded down to their present successors 
winter they fed on acorns, of which they many curious accounts of the fights which 
must have had an abundant supply, since the took place between them and the poachers, 
jiark was then almost wooded with oak, with in the preservation of ihc turkeys, 
a thick cover of furze ; and although at pre- That turkeys would increase rapidly in the 
sent eleven miles in circumference, it was park if left to ibemselves, there can be no 
formerly much larger, and connected with doubt, as a stray hen turkey brought up a 
extensive possessions of the Crown, some of large brood, which I saw, and which were 
which are now alienated. Stacks of barley quite wild. They kept in a part of the park 
were also put in diflerent places in the park little frequented, and if disturbed would take 
tor their support ; and some of the c4fl turkey a flight aud settle in trees ; they were subse- 
cocks are said to have weighed from twenty- , quently shot, and were in good condition, 
five to thirty pounds. They were hunted Had these birds been suilered to remain, they 
with dogs, and made to take refuge iu a tree, would probably have increased rapidly, 
where they were frequently shot by George The only wild turkeys which 1 can at pro- 
the Second. I have not been able to learn sent hear of, are to be found in the park of 
how long they had been preserved iu the Sir Watkin Williams W^nne, at Wynostay, 
park before his reign, but they were totally where there is a Hock consisting ot about five 
destroyed towards the latter end of it, in con- hundred. They were tried in Windsor Great 
sequence of the dangers to which the keepers Park, but did not succeed there. A few 
were exposed in protecting them from poach- bustards are still to be found near Newmar* 
ers, with whom they bad many bloody lights, ket ; but 1 believa they have quite deserted 
being frequently overpowered bjr them. Salisbury Plain. — Jeste, 

Though 1 have not been able, in any of the i 

Willow, 8. A tree. 

Wind, e. A strong motion of the air; breath, power of respiration ; 
tulence ; windiness ; down the wind, to decoj. 
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Thick wind is a common oonsequenca of | 
either acute or chronic inflammations. In 
some instances, it is the immediate conse- 
quence of violent or lone.continued exercise, 
l^articiilarly on a distended stomach and bow. 
els, or after full drinkinj; ; or it may be 
brought on by the applicatien of cold. It is 
often connected with a plethoric state, and is 
therefore very common among gross feeders, 
and where the exercise is not proportioned 
to the work ; and mere particularly in low. 
bred and thick-set ‘horses. The remote 
causes are usuall}^ increased vascular action ; 
tiie proximate, the deposit occasioned by it, 
which blocks up the air-rells, audthus inter- 
feres with the freedom of respiration. The 
ost'inortem examinations of such cases, ex. 
ibit, in some instances, a slight hepalisation 
of lung, the consequence of repeated conges- 
tinns in plethoric habits ; in others the minute 
bronchial cells arc filled with adhesive mut- 
ter, or the general parenchymatous substance 
may be pervaded with minute granulations of 
a bluish colour. 

Tiie sy mptoms of thick wind are sufficient- 
ly known to any one at all conversant with 
horses, and ths rationale by which they are 
produced is not diflicult to explain. The 
capacity of (he air-cells being diminished, 
renders it necessary for the air to he more 
frequently taken in, because, being acted on 
by u le.ts surface, tbo blood is not sulliciently 
oxygenated ; and a suflicient number of air- 
celU not being expanded, a sense of fulness 
ill I be right side of the heart induces the ani- 
mal to make hasty inspirations to remedy the 
defect, and consequently hasty expirations: 
the forq^with which these are operated, occa- 
sions sound so well known as the distin- 
guishing mark of thick wind. In this aflec* 
tion, the obstruction to both being equal 
the inspirations and expirations are equal, 
which serves to distinguish it from broken 
wind, in which there is uo obstruction to the 
entrance ; and therefore the breath is drawn 
in with its’usual faciMly, but is expelled with 
difficulty. Thick wind is, however, very apt 
to degenerate into that stale termed broker 
wind; and the post-mortem appearances ol 
such horses as iiaveH^een examined undei 
thick wind would readily, by an increase ol 
the disorganization, account for the symptoms 
of broken wind ; but it cannot be the hepla- 
aised lung that ia changed into the einphyse< 
mate us state. ^ 

The treatment of thick wind can seldom 
be more than palliative, as, once eotablished. 
it remains permanent. In very recent cases, 
bleeding, blistering the chest, or inildl 
stimulating the course of the trachea an> 
bronchia, by mercurial frictions, to proinot 
the absorption of any deposit, may be tried 
These having failed, a preventive treatmen 
should be adopted, calculated' to avoid an; 
increase of the evil, as in the treatment o 
broken wind. I have, now and then, witnes 
aed benefit from repeated doses of mild mor 
ouriul physic. 

^ Broken Wind , — The remote causes oi 


Token wind are hereditary or oonftitutional 
lability, as well as the remaining sufficiently 
on|r under the action of causes capable of 
veiling morbid changes in the respiratory 
Tgans themselves. A certain form of body 
is unquestionably favourable to its produo- 
ion, and it is from ihis circumstance that it 
iroves hereditary. The narrow confined chest, 
nd the pendant belly, which mark low bre^ 
lorses and gross feeders, all of whom are 
tbserved to be peculiarly* liable to it, are 
^irediaponents, by confining the ordinate 
action of the lungs, and aflbrding no reserve 
for the inordinate, it must be this defect in 
brin which makes it more common in mares 
han horses ; subjecting horses to a long-con- 
iiiued unhealthy course of feeding on dry 
rood, as chair, bran, barley meal, &c., &c., 
brifigs it on ; or working in mills, where 
much dust is necessarily inhaled. It is sel- 
dom the immediate consequence of pneumo- 
nia, but frequently it results from those states 
of disordered respiration which succeed to it, 
as thick wind, chronic cough, &o. The 
proximate causes we are as much in the d irk 
about ; we see that it gradually steals . jon a 
horse, occupying months, and even years, in 
a slight occasional cough, which ripening 
into a state of slightly impeded rospirulion on 
exertion, at last ends in broken wind. We 
see it also follow cyp^bard gallop, and we can 
leave a horse well one day, and find him 
broken winded the next. 

The symptoms of this complaint are well 
marked; the cough and the mode in which 
respiration is performed may be considered 
as pathognomonic. I'lie sound emitted by the 
cough is peculiar to this asthmalio State, and 
is often forced out with a kind of grunt 
through the up|)er part of the trachea, in a 
short but vibrating feeble tone compared with 
the usual cough of sound winded horses. The 
re^iration is conducted with a remarkable 
diflerence between the inspirations and expi- 
rations. Inspiration is eflected quickly and 
with the ordinary ease, because, as would be 
argued by those who favour the opinion that 
an emphysematous state of lungs is the sole 
cause of this equine aslhiQa, the air is sup- 
posed readily to find iU way into the cellular 
(issue of the ruptured air-cells, where, becom- 
ing entangled, it occasions that remarkable 
diflerence in the ease with whicji inspiration 
is eflected and the lengthened laborious eflbrt 
of expiration, wbiob, it may be observed, is 
performed by two distinct eflbrts, in one uf 
which the usual muscles operate, and in the 
other the auxiliary muscles, particularly (be 
abdominal, which are put on the stretch to 
complete the expulsion more perfectly ; after 
which the flank falls with peculiar foroe, when 
these muscles resume their relaxations. An 
auxiliary symptom is the peculiar flatulence 
of every brokefl-winded horse, which is strik- 
ingly characteristic of (bat disordered state of 
digesticii so common in these cases, tod of 
that constant thirst also which is invariably 
present. 

The treatment of broken wind can seldom 
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be more than palliative. Whatever increaaes ; veterinarian^ nor can be be too well informed 
the diatenaion of the veaaela ^eneralljr, aa a ' of the appearances that characterise eacbdis- 
state of plethora, or of the stomach and bowels tinoti^ ; because, as their existence aflTeots the 


partioularljr, ag^grravatea tbe complaint by in* 
creasing; tbe dilKcnlty of expanding tbe lungs 


legal soundness of horses, so he will be very 
often forced to decide peremptorily on very 


Therefore, avoid stimulants, and promote re- slight appearances. To detect thick wind it 
gular evacuations by tbe bowels ; abstain from is generally necessary that some time be spent 
over'distension of the lungs by too violent and with the horse ; and it is often requisite that 
too sudden exertions, partioularly after eat- be should be examined under various ciroum.* 
ing; for the food, although it may be supposed stances. Does be bear moderate exercise, 
to pass the stomach quickly, yet is retained immediately after eating or drinking, without 
longer in the large intestines, which equally blowing high 1 Does he cough in so doing, 
press on the diaphragm. By carefully attend- or is he observed to do it in every change of 
ing to these principal indications, a broken* position, or temperature ; particularly after 
winded borne may he rendered comfortable to drinking? And does he when in the stable, 
himself, and useful to his owner. The food field, or when completely at rest, occasionally 
should be regularly given in moderate quan- cough short, hollow, and not followed by that 
titles only ; but most particularly it should be, firm eflbrt we ejdl clearing afterwards ? It 
of such a nature us will contain ranch nutri- such a case the iTorse hat chronic cough ; aiut 
inent in a small space ; hence corn is more as bis breathing is more or less accelerated 
proper than hay, and, above all, I have found beyond the ordinary standard, he is more or 
a manger food composed of one part bran, one less thick- winded also. Roaring may be im- 
part bruised beans, and two parts bruised mediately detected by a brisk gallop ; but the 
oats, agree pariioularly well, given somewhat person who is to judge of its existence should 
moistened, as indeed all the food given to a oe on the ground, and the horse should pasa 
broken- winded horse should bo. On a sufii- him several times, but without restrsint ; for 
cient quantity of this food a horse will need I have seen horses wliipped into a inomenlary 
but very little hay, and what he does have cessation of the roaring. 

‘should be of tbe oldest and best kind, and Broken wind can hardly be mistaken ; the 
principallv given at night as a condiment to cough accompanying it conveys a peculiar 
the corn.' When they ‘can bo got. give also sound ; it is short, vibrates within, and is 
carrots, mangel wurzel, Swedish turnips, combined with a grunting effort, more parii- 
parsneps, or cooked potatoes, wliiob feeding oularl^ observable on a»^ sudden motion or 
will be found to combine both mediciue and surprise ; to produce which, dealers hold up 
nutriment, and render little water necessary, the horse’s bead, and then either strike, or 
Turning out to grass commonly aggravates the pretend to strike, him suddenly, or kick him, 
symptoms of broken wind ; but a daily run on which usually elicits this peculiar grunting 
a very short pasture is generally found advan- sound. Tbe breathing is hurried i^the ex- 
tageous, and a neglect of moderate exercise treme by exertion, and is remarkable by being 
aggravates tbe'oomplaint greatly; water should made up of three efforts instead of two. In 
be sparingly given, particular iy in tbe work- the first, the air is drawL in uatur^ly, and 
ing hours ; at night a moderate quantity may the Hanks fill up as usual ; but in the next, 
and should be allowed, but on no account let tbe falling of the flanks, again to expel the air, 
the broken-winded horse drink Ids fill at a is most unusual ; for it is not done with a 
poud or trough. Medicinally, it may not be gradual contraction of^e muscles, but takea 
improper to bleed when the occasional symp- place at once by a momentary effort ; and then 
toms run high ; and benefit has been received a third action takes place, which U a slow 
from daily doses of foxglove under these cir- but strong drawing up of tbe muscles of the 
cumstances. I have also administered anti- belly, as though to press out remaining air. 
ffiony und nitro with advantage. Broken-winded horses are also observed to be 

Modes of dutinguishing eowidness and an peculiarly greedy after water; and a little 
soundness of the Wind* — These various affec- hurried motion distends the nostrils, and pro- 
tions of tbe wind are very important to the duoes evident distress.— Blaine. 

WiNDOALL, 9 * Windgallfl are soft, yielding, flatulent tumours or blad- 
ders, full of corrupt jelly, which grow upon each side of the fetlock 
joints, and are so painful in hot weather and hard ways, that they make 
a horse to halt. 


WindgalU consist of distended bursas 


have been described as small 


mu. rarely disappear even after blistering and rest, 
mall Firing and long rest are the most likely means 


COSWa WulCO imw ww»vnaa#wxa ••• — — ■ w I 

bags or sacs filled with synovia; and inter- of strengthening the parts. In cases where 
posed between tendons and the parts upon no inconvenience is felt from them, this se- 
wbioh they move ; but this is not tbe ease, vere operation is not *dvi«ble, but the legs 
WindgalU seldom ocoasion lameness, and may be kept bandaged.— IrniM. 

WiNDGUN, s. A gun which discharges a bullet by means of wind com- 
pressed ; the air gun. 
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Wing, s. The limb of a bird by which it flies ; a fan to winnow; flight, 
passage by the wing ; the side bodies of an army ; any side piece. 

The bastard wings (alula spuria, Linn.) Linn.) are the largest Teatbers of the wings ; 
•re three or five quilUlike feathers, placed at thej rise from the first hone. 

• small joint rising at the middle part of the The secondaries, or secondary qaills (secon- 
wing. daria, Linn.) are those that rise from the se* 

The lesser coverts of the wings, (tetrires /jond bone. 
prinuB, Linn.) are small feathers that lie in The tertisls take their ri.<ie from the second 
several rows on the hones of the wings. The hone, at the elbow joint, forming a contiiiiia; 
under coverts are those Ibai line the inside tion of the secondaries, and seem lo do the same 
of the wings. with the scapulars, which lie over them. 

The greater coverts, (tehices secunda, These feathers are so long in some of thesco. 
Linn.) ar« the feathers that lie immediatelj' lopax and tringa genera, that when the l)ird 
over the quill feathers and tiie secondaries. is flying they give it the appearance of having 
The primores or primary quilis, (pritaorea, four wings. — Montagu* 

Wing, v . To fnrnish with wings ; to enable to fly ; to maim a bird by 
hitting the wing ;9b supply with side bodies. 

Winged, fl. Furnished with wings; flying; swift, rapid; hurt in the 
wing, 

AYipe, v. To cleanse by rubbing with something soft; to take away by 
torsion. 

Wire, s* Metal drawn into slender threads. 

Wisp, s , A small bundle, as of hay or straw* 

Withers, s. Is the joining of the shoulder^bones at the bottom of th^ 
neck and mane. 

Fistula of tha WUhets. — This disease A depending opening for the matter to run off 
conies hy very severe bruises from the fore freely must always be obtained, by cutting 
.part of the saddle, which being neglected and open the part freely. If a oienn^sore has 
repeated from time to time, produces at length been thus produced, or if it can he ascer. 
an inflammation of the spinous processes of tained that there are no more sinuses or pipes, 
the dorsal vertebne. A deep-seated abscess the cure may be effected by mild dressings, 
is the consequence, and the matter penetrates or tents of digestive ointment, tincture of 
in dilliA-ent directions before it arrives at the myrrh, &c. ; but this is seldom the case, and 
surface, where at length it causes a tumour, repeated dressings with canstio tents are 
which is very diflerent from a common ab- generally necessary. As soon as the bottom 
scess, and requires always a considerable time of the sore is arrived at, it will often be found 
to be cured. To give vent to the matter is that the tops of the spinous processes or the 
the first object, and when that has been done, ligament covering them have been injnred, 
the extent of the injury must be ascertained, and the bare bone may be distinctly fell with 
When this canno.^ be done, and this is some- the probe. ' JiVhen this is the case the bare 
times the case, the caustic tents must be in- bone must be scraped with a suitable instru- 
troduced, as I hnve described in the chapter ment, and then dressed with tjneture of 
on wniiQjcIs and liruLses ; and when the slough myrrh ; after this the wound will readily 
or core which this causes has separated, which I heal by continuing to dress it with tincture 
will generally be in three or four days, the ' of myrrh or digestive ointment, aooording to 
lioger should be introduced as well as a probe, the directions given on wounds. — IVhite* 
and the direction of the sinuses ascertained, i 

Witherwruno, s* An injury caused by the bite of a horse, or by a sad- 
dle being unfit, especially when the bows are too wide. 

WoAD, 9, A plant cultivated in England for the use of dyers, who use it 
for laying the foundation of many colours. 

WoLFDOo, s. A dog of a very large breed, kept to guard sheep; a dog 
bred between a dog and a wolf. 

Woodcock, (Scolopax rusticola, Linn. ; La Becaaaef Buff.) a* A 

bird of passage with a long bill. 

The woodcock measures fourteen inches in of the head is [remarkable, being rather tri- 
length, and twenty-six in breadth, and gene- angular than round, with the eyes place 
rally weighs about twelve ounces. The shape near the top, and the ears very forward* 
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nttrlr on a line with the corners of the < 
moutL The upper mandible, which measares 
aboat three inches, is farrowed nearly its 
whole length, and at the tip it projects bejrond, 
and banp over the nnder one, ending in a 
kind of knob, which, like those of others of 
the same genus, is susceptible of the finest 
feeling, and oalculatecFby that moans, aided, 
perhaps by acute smell, to find the small 
worms in the soft moist grounds from whence 
it extracts them with its sharp-pointed 
tongue. With the bill it also turns over and 
tosses the fallen leaves in search of the 
insects which shelter underneath. The crown 
of the bead is of an ash-colour, the nape and 
the back part of its neck black, marked with 
three bars of rusty red ; a black line extends 
from the corners of the mouth to the eyes, 
the orbits of which are pale bull'; the whole 
under parts are yellowish white, numerously 
barred with dark waved lines, The tail con- 
lists of twelve feathers, which, like the 
qnills, are black, and indented across with 
reddish spots on the edges : the tip is ash- 
coloured above, and of a glossj white below. 
The legs are short, feathered to the knees, 
and, in some, are of a bluish cast, in others, 
of a sallow flesh colour. The upper parts of 
the plumage are so marbled, spotted, barred, 
streaked and variegated, that to describe 
them with accuracy would be diflicult and 
tedious* The colours Vjonsistiiig of black, 
white, grey, ash, red, brown, rufous, and 
eliow, are so disposed in rows, crossed, and 
Token at intervals by lines and marks of 
difi'erent shapes, that the whole seems to the 
eye, at a little distance, blended together 
and confused, which makes the bird appear 
exactly like the withered stalks and leaves of 
ferns, sticks, moss and gra.sses, which form 
the back ground of the scenery by which it is 
sheltered in its moist and solitary retreats. 
The sportsman only being accustomed to it. 
is enabled to discover it, and his leading 
marks are his full dark eye, and glossy silver 
white-tipped tail. In plumage the female 
diners very little from the male, and, like 
most other birds, only by being less brtlliaui 
ill her colours. 

The desh of the woodcock is held in very 
high estimation, and hence it is eagerly 
sought after by the sportsman. It is hardly 
necessary to notice, that in cooking it, the 
entrails are not drawn, but roasted within the 
bird, from whence they drop out with the 
gravy, upon slices of toasted bread, and are 
relidhed as a delicous kind of sauce. 

The woodcock is migratory, and in differ- 
ent seasons is said to inhabit «very climate : 
it leaves the countries bordering upon the 
Baltic, in the autumn and setting in of win- 
ter, on its route to this country. They do 
not come in large docks, but keep dropping 
ill upon our shores singly, or sometimes in 
pairs, from the beginrdug of October till 
December They must have the instinctive 
precaution of landing only in the night, or in 
dark misty weather, Sor they are never seen 


to arrive, but are frequently discovered the 
next morning in any ditch which affords 
shelter, and particularly after the extraordi- 
nary fatigue occasioned by the adverse gales 
which they often have to encounter in their 
lerial voyage. They do not remain on the 
ihores to take their rest longer than a dav, 
)ut commonly find themselves suflSciently 
ecruited in that time to proceed inland to 
'.he very same haunts which they left the 
preceding; season, in intemperate weather 
bey retire to the mossy moors and high 
bleak mountainous parts of the country ; 
'mt as soon as the frost sets in, and the 
mow begins to fall, they return to lower and 
varmer situations, where they meet with 
30ggy grounds and springs, and little oozing 
mossy rills which are rarely frozen, and seek 
be shelter of ^ close bushes of holly, 
urze, and brakes, in the woody glens, or 
loilow dells which are covered with under- 
wood : there they remain concealed during 
he day, and remove to different haunts, and 
'eed only in the night. From the beginning 
of March to the end of that month, or 
sometimes to the middle of April, they keep 
drawing towards the coasts, and avail them- 
selves of the first fair wind to return to their 
native woods : should it happen to continue 
long to blow adversely, they are thereby 
detained; and as their numbers increase, 
they are more easily found and destroyed by 
the merciless sportsman. 

The female makes her nest on the ground, 
generally at the root or stump of a decayed 
tree ; it is carelessly formed of a few dried 
fibres and leaves, upon which she lays four 
or hve eggs, larger than those of a pigeon, of 
a rusty grey colour, blotched and marked 
with dusky spots. The young leave the 
nest as soon as they are freed from the shell, 
but the parent birds continue to attend and 
assist them until they can provide for them- 
selves. Buffon says they sometimes take a 
weak one under their throat, and convey it 
more than a thousand paces. 

Latham mentions three varieties of British 
woodcocks : in the first the head is of a pale 
red, body white, and the wings brawn ; the 
second is of a dun, or rather cream colour ; 
and the third of a pure white. Dr. Hey- 
sham, in his catalogue of Cumberland ani- 
mals, mentions bis having met with one, the 
general Colour of which was a fine pale ash, 

i delicate rufous ; 
ite ; and the bill 
and legs flesh colour. In addition to these, 
some other varieties are taken notice of by 
the late Marmaduke Tunstail, Esq, of Wy- 
cliff, in his interleaved books on ornithology. 

Latham and Feunant assert that some 
woodcocks deviate from the course which 
nature seems to have taught their species, 
by remaining throughout the year and breed- 
ing in this country ; and this assertion Mr. 
Tunstail corroborates by such a nunSber of 
well authenticated instances, that the fact it 
unquestionable. 
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When the woodcock is pursued by the 
sportsman, its ilight is very rapid but short, 
as it drops behind the first suitable shelter* 
tng coppice with great suddenness, and in 
order to elude discovery runs swiftly off, in 
quest of some place where it may hide itself 
ill greater security. ♦ * • 

To describe the various methods which arc 
practised by fowlers to catch this bird would 
be tedious ; but it may not be improper to 
notice those most commonly in use, and 
against which it does not seem to be equally 
on its guard against the gun. It is easily 
caught in the nets, traps, and springes, 
which are placed in its accustomed runs or 
paths, as its suspicions are all lulled into 
security by the silence of the night ; and it 
will not fly or leap over any obstacles which 
are placed in its way, while It is in quest of 
its food ; therefore in those places barriers 
and avenues formed of sticks, stones, &c., 
are constructed, so as to lure it into the fatal 
openings where it is entrapped ; in like 
manner, a low fence made of the tops of 
broom stuck into the ground across the wet 
furrow of a field, or a runner from a spring 
which is not frozen, is sufficient to stay its 
progress, and to make it seek from side to 
side for an opening through whidh it may 
pass, and there it seldom escapes the noose 
that is set to secure it. * • * 

They leave the north with the first frost, 
and travel slowly south till they come to 
their accustomed winter quarters, they do 
not usually make a quick voyage, but fly 
from wood to wood, reposing and feeding on i 
tlieir journey, they prefer for their haunts i 
woods near marshes or morasses ; they hide 
themselves under thick bushes in the day, ' 
and fly abroad to feed ia the dusk of the 
evening. A laurel or a holly bush is a 
fovourite place for their repose, the thick 
and varnished leaves of these trees prevent 
the radiation of heat from the soil, and they 
are less affected by the refrigerating influence 
of a clear sky, so that they afford a warm 
seat for the woodcock. Woodcocks usually 
begin to fly north on the first approach of 
spring, and their flights are generally longer 
and their rests fewer at this season than in 
autumn. In the autumn they are driven 
from the north to the south by the want of 
food, and they stop wherever they can find 
it. In the spring there is the influence of 
another powerful instinct added .to this, the 
sexual feeling. They migrate in pairs, and 
pass as speedily as possible to the place 
where they are likely to find food,* and raise 
their yotuie, and of which the old birds have 
already had the experience of former years. 
Scarcely any woodcocks winter in any part 
of Germany. In France there are few 
found, ^rticularly in the southern provinces, 
and in Normandy and Britany. The woods 
of England, especially of the west and south, 
contain always a certain quantity of wood- 
cocks ; but there are far more in the moist 
soil and warmer climate of Irelaud, but in j 


the w oods of southern Italy and Gre^e, near 
marshes, they are far iqore abundant, and they 
extend in quantities over the Greek islands 
Asia Minor, and Northern Africa. 

« « « 

Woodedeks have been known to settle upon 
a vessel at sea* Mr. Travers, of Cornwall, 
records an instance, when at a distance from 
land unusual for birds to be seen, a bird was 
discovered hovering over the ship ; when first* 
discerned it was high in the. air, but gradu- 
ally descended, and 'after taking several cir- 
cuits round, at length alighted on the deck ; 
it was 80 wearied as to be taken up by th^ 
hand. Probably this bird h.ad lost its com- 
panions, or, by the force of winds, was driven 
from the true aerial track. In 1799 a cou- 
ple of woodcocks, seeking shelter from ,a 
gale of wind, alighted upon the Glory man of 
war, at that time cruising in the Channel. 

« • • 

In their flight the woodcock, like other 
birds, is attracted by a glare of light, and 
many instances have occurred, at the 
Cromer and Eddystone light-houses, of their 
falling victims to it ; but in 1796, at the 
light-house upon the Hill of Howth, the 
man who attends, whilst trimming his lamps, 
was surprised by a violent stroke against the 
windows, which broke a pane of plate-glass 
cast for the place, mofe than three-eighths 
of an inch thick ; on examining the balcony 
that surrounds the light he found a wood - 
cock, which had flown with such violence as 
to oreak his bill, head, breast-bone, and 
both wings. The man had often found birds 
which had .killed themselves by flying against 
the windows, but never before knew the glass 
to bb injured. » . ♦ lic 

Upon the Sussex coast woodcocks have 
been seen at their fiist dropping, in consi- 
derable numbers in the church -yard, and 
even in the streets of Riye» but during the 
night;, the usual time of their flying, they 
removed farther inland, and dispersed. At 
their first coming on that coast, they are 
commonly poor, as if wasted by their long 
journey ; and are sometimes scurfy, though 
not so much as before their return in the 
spring ; and it is remarkable, that when the 
woodcock first arrives, the taste of its flesh 
is quite different from what it is afterwards. 
It is very white, short, and tender, and 
seems to have little or no blood in it ; but 
after i: has been in this country a consider- 
able time, the flesh becomes more tough, 
stringy, and fibrous, like that of domestic 
fowls. If a woodsock is shot just before 
bis departure, it bleeds plentifully, whereas, 
at the beginning of winter, scarcely any 
blood flows from the wounds : by this it 
seems that in those countries where they have 
their summer residence, they have a differ- 
ent nourishment to that they here find. — 
Probably the luxuriant and succulent food 
which they meet with among us, prepares 
them for breeding in those countries where 
they retire with the comoanious of their 
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The woodcock feeds indiscriminately upon 
carlh' worms, small beetles, and various kinds 
of larvae, and its stomach soTnetimea contains 
scrds, which I suspect have been taken up m 
buriijj' arnoiigft the excrements of cattle , yet 
the stomach of this bird has something of the 
gizzard character, though not so much as 
that of the landrail, which I have found half- 
iilted with the seeds of grasses, and even 
containing corn, mixed with May-bugs, 
earth-worms, gtassho^pers, and caterpillars. 

I The time of their appearance and disap- 
pearance in Sweden coincides exactly with 
that of their arrival in, and' rettm from. 
Great Britain. Their autumnal and vernal 
appearances on the coast of Suffolk have 
been accurately noticed; tney come over 
sparingly in the first week in October, the 
greater numbers notjirriving until November 
and December, and always after sun-set. — 
It is the wind and not the moon, that defer* 
mines the time of their arrival, and it is 
pi'obable that this should be the case, as 
they come hither in quest of food, which 
fails them in the places they leave ; if the 
wind has favoured their flight, their stay on 
the coast where they drop is very short, if 
any ; but if they had been forced to struggle 
with an adverse gale, such as a ship can 
hardly make any way with, they rest a day 
or two to recover their fatigue. So greatly 
has their strength been exhausted, that they 
have been taken by hand in Souchwotd 
streets they do not come gregariously, but 
separate and disperse. * * 

In the same manner as woodcocks ouit us, 
they retire from Franc#, Germany, and Italy, 
making the northern and cold situations their 
universal summer rendesvous. They visit 
Burgundy the Utter end of October, but con* 
tinue there only four or five weeks } it being 
a dry country, they flfre forced away, for want 
of sustenance, by the first frost. In the win- 
ter tlmy are found in vast plenty as far south 
as Smyrna and Aleppo ; during th# same 
season, in Barbary, where the Africans call 
them the ass of the partridge. It has been 
asserted that some have appeared as far south 
as Egypt, which is the remotest migration to 
which they can be traced on that side the 
Eastern world ; on the other side they are 
very comsaon in Japan. The woodcocks 
that resort into the countries of the Levant, 
probably eome from the deserts of Siberia or 
Tartary, or th# old mountains of Armenia, 

* # * 

In the neighbourhood of Athens, bares and 
other game are purchased for little more than 
tbe'vidue of powder and shot. In winter 
woodcocks almund, descending, after snow 
on the mountains, into the plains; and sud* 
denly retiring if the weather continues ‘se- 
vere, they enter the gardens of the town in 
great distress, rather than cross the sea, and 
are sometimes caught with the hand. 

The woodcock, as it is well known, is a 
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bird of passage. It usually took its depar- 
ture from Sweden towards the end of Octo- 
ber or beginning of November, and. did not 
return until the approach of spring Mr. 
Grieff says, he never knew the woodcock to 
make his appearance in the neighbourhood 
of >)tockhoiin until the 0th of April, which 
about tallies with the time of their leaving 
our shores 

Woodcocks weie exceedingly scarce in the 
vicinity of StHrri, which was also the case in 
all other parts of Scandinavia that i ever vi- 
sited. This may be supposed when 1 mention 
that 1 never killed more than three in any 
one day dur ng my stay in the tuv*th of Eu- 
rope. JtuLed 1 never saw more than seven 
or eight of those birds in the course of a day’s 
shooting, and very generally not one-fourth 
part so many. During the wo >dcock’s pi ii- 
odical migrations, hov\ever, for during the 
winter not one of them remaimiin IScanili- 
naviu, they arc occasionally, as it is said, to 
be met with in coiisideruble numbers on the 
western coasts of eiw'ei.eii and Norway. 

As it is from the countries of whicii 1 am 
now speaking our ci vera are supposed to be 
supplied with woodcocks, it may seem extra- 
ordinary that those birds should there he. >,o 
scarce as 1 have just describet , and so plenti- 
ful in places witli us This, however, i^ easily 
explained, when we consider, that on their 
breeding grounds, extending over the w h(;le 
of the north of Europe, there is probably a 
thousand imes us much wood us in the 
United Kingdom; and, consequently, when 
they come to us, and are concentrated it 1 
may use the term, into our small covers, 
they naturally make a very grest show. 

It is generally said that woodcocks are less 
plentiful in Great Britaiii than formerly. — 
This 1 have heard uttrii uted to the bcuinli* 
navians eating the eggs of those biido. If, 
however, pei sons who entertain thi.s opinion 
were to see the almost houmilet-s noitheru 
forests, they would probably think with me, 
that if the whole of the scanty population 
of that part of the world were to go out for 
tb* purpose, they would not be able to ex- 
plore the hu. dredth part of the woeds in tlus 
course of a year, and consequently they 
could not take or destroy any considerable 
number of egp. # » ♦ 

In 1796, Mr. Yea, of Swansea, killed on# 
hundred couple of woodcocks in one season. 
In Ireland, the Earl of Claremont shet half 
as many in a day, but then it should be pre- 
mised, that such was the absndance of these 
birds, as to be sold in some parts (for in- 
stance, near Ballyshannon, in the county of 
Donegal) for one penny each, and the ex- 
pense of powder and shot. ♦ • 

In the winter of 1<97, the gamekeeper of 
E* M. Pleydell, Esq-, of Whatcomb, Dor- 
setshire, brought him a woodcock which h# 
bad caught in a net set for rabbits, alive and 
unhurt. Mr. P. scratched the date upon A 
bit of thin brass, bent it round the wood* 
cock’s leg, and let it fly. In Deoeinber 
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••xt year, Mr* Fleydell ahot this bird with reared* and haThif proeared a mate fbr 
the brass about its leg, in the very same they bred in considerable abundance* Ho 
wood where it had been first caught by the was so pleased with his success* that he 
ke^er. • « « actually altered his will, whicti was originally 

CotMcal DirecltoH . — Hawker says in a made in favour of a young lady* and left his 
country where woodcocks are scarce, be fortune to the minister at Berkeley* to be 
sure to put a marker in a tree. I principally laid out in the breed of wood* 

» • • j cocks, upon the neglect of which the estate 

Woodcock Fancier. — Mr. Jeremiah Tup* ! was to revert to the family relations ; a 
man, who died about thirteen years since at reversion for which probably the family 
Berkeley* caught upon his estate at Lyston, 1 were not long in expectancy. — Oewick-^Davy 
a young male woodcock, which he carefully -^Gtieff'^Damtl—‘WUd SporU^Uoyd^ 4*®* 

Woodland, s. Woods, rounds covered with wood 
Woodlark, a. A* melodious sort of wild lark. 

Woodman, g. A sportsman, a hunter. 

Woodpecker, A bird. 



Of these only three or four kinds are found stance, which penetrates into the crevftee of 
Id Great Britain. Their oharaoters are strik- trees, end extracts the insects and their eggs 
log, and their manners singular. The hill is which are lodged there; the tail consists of 
large, stronfj^, and fitted for its employment * I ten stifT, sharp.pointed feathers, hent inwards 
the end of it is formed like a wedge, with I by which it supports itself on the trunks of 
which it pierces the hark of trees, and bores i trees while in searoh of food ; for this purpose 
Into the wood in which its food is lodged. Its I its feet are short snd lliiok, and its U»eM, whiob 
seek is short and thick, and furnished with I ard placed two forward and two back ward, are 
powerful muscles, which enables it to strike armed with strong hooked claws, by which it 
with such force as to be heard at a consider, clings firmly, and creeps up tod down in all 
able distance : its tongue is long and taper ; directiona.— .Reioick. 
at the end of it there is a hard horny tub* ■ H 

WooDPiOEON, s. A wild pigeon : one that builds in trees. 

This species weighs about twenty ounces ; which almost joins behind ; the back and tail 
length eighteen inches. The bill yellowish ; ash colour, the latter black at . the end ; vent 
iridcs light yellow ; the head, cbverts of the and thighs while, tinged with ash colour ; tha 
wings, and scapulara are of a deep bluish ash bastard wing almost black, behind which a 
colour; the neck and breast vinaceous, bean* few of the coverts are while, forming a line 
tiluiiy glossed with green and copper cohiur, down lo the greater quills, which are dusky,* 
changeable in diflerent lights; on each side edged witb while ; the leas are feathered miiob 
Ibe neck is a large patch of glossy white, below the knee, whiob, with the Smm, art of a 
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nurpliih red. There iv little or no distioetion > is not quite so Urge, 
in tue plumage of the sexes $ but the female 

Woodward, «. obs. A foreater. 

A subject who has lived within a forest, bands, till he makes fine and replevy it ; and 
aecording to usage, ought to have a wood* if be do not replevy it within a year, it shall 
ward ; and if he does not appear at the justice remain in the king’s hands for ever 
seat, the wood shall be seized into the kingU | 

Wool, s. The fleece of sheep, that which is woven into cloth ; any short 
'thick hair. 

Woolly, a. Consisting of wool; clothed with wool ; resembling wool 
Worm, s. A small harmless serpent that lives in the earth ; a poisonous 
serpent ; animal bred in the body ; the animal that spins silk ; grubs 
that gnaw wood and furniture ; anything vermiculated or turned round 
anything spiral ; a favourite bait in anj$ling. 

When the day is dark or lowering, and a be observed in thoir use; the hook, which 

f sntle whistling wind plays on the water, or a must be armed with a bristle to prevent its 
ne mizzling rain falls wiihout violence ; like- slipping down, should be introduced under its 
wise when trout leap out of the water, and piko bead, and guided down the middle of the 
shoot after other fishes ; and also when a 8ud> belly, without Rufiering it to break the skin 
den shower has mndded and raised the water, in its passage (for if it does, water and tniik 
if the angler tries on the aides of the stream will issue from the wound, until nothing but 
nt the ground, with brandling, gilt tail, or red the skin remains, when the bent of the book 
worm, w:eil scoured, he will have diveraion. will appear blaok through it), until the point 
TAs ash grub or bakk^worm is plump, milk of the book oomos so low that the bead of 
white, and bent round from bead to tail, with the grub may rest on the bristle that projeots 
m red head, resembling a young hun^le-bee, to hold it ; it will be thus defended from 
and is exceedingly tender ; it is foano under slipping off by its own exertions, nor will the 
! the bark of oak, ash, birob, or alder, eopeoi. force of the stream or quick pulling it^^ut of 
’ ally if they lie a year after they are felled ; the water, strip it off. 

it is also fnet with in the body of a rotteu Ths orandling worm is streaked from head 
aider, when broken in pieces, but care most to tail ia alternate red sad yellow circles ; is 
b» observed in breaking the tree, that the dark at the head ; becomes gradually paler 
Worm is not croshed ; it is sometimes found towards the tail. Brandlings are found in old 
. tikder the birk of an old decayed stum^ of a dongbills, which consist of bogs’ and horses’ 
treO. It is best kept in bran, and will by dang and rotten earth ; also in old thatch and 
that means be made tougher ; but at the bcay dong ; in grass mown from garden walks after 
they are so tender, that great caution vuitl it bas lain some tine : bat those which are 
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^onnd amoi bark» after beln|^ used and 
laid by until quite rotten, are the best, and 
jmay generally he used withont any scouring.. 
When brandlings are kept in mosses like the 
Job-worin, they si»ould be fed by dropping a 
little cream, about a spoonful a day, upon the 
moss ; it will prevent their swelling at the 
knot near their middle, which, when it takes 
place, usually kills them. With some anglers 
it is a rule not to use these worms and the 
gilt-tail until they have been in moss two 
days, nor after they have continued in it more 
than ten. 

The short white worms or hobs are of two 
sorts: the one found in mellow, heathy, 
sandy soils, and is easily gathered by follow, 
ing the plough in autumn, when such ground 
is lirst broken up from grazing ; also by dig. 
ging one spot deep in the above described 
lands sufiicient may be got. Those of this olass 
are called Ihe earth bob, white grub, or white 
bait, and are as big again as a gentle ; have a 
pale red bead, very soft all over, are yeilowiah 
at the tail, and their bodies when taken in 
some degree resemble the colour of the earth 
where found in, but when scoured are of a 
ale white. They are an excellent winter 
ait, and to preserve them they should be put 
into a large earthen pot with some of its own 
earth, with dryish moss at the top, and set in 
a warm place. 

Dunghill red worms are small and knotted, 
of a bright red, and are to be found almost in 
every heap of hnrsedung that has much straw 
rotted in it. Cowdung red worms are found 
in the fields, and in nearly dry Hakes of dung ; 
their beads are shining dark browu, with fiat 
tails, are good baits, and may occasionally be 
used when taken, but are best scoured and 
preserved, like other worms. 

The dock orflag.woriii is of the colour of a 
gentle, when scoured, but is longer and slen* 
derer in his make, with rows of feet down his 
belly, and a red head. They are found by 
pulling up the flags growing round ao old 
pond or pit, shaking the roots in the water, 
and when free from dirt, amongst the fibres 
that spread from the roots, will be seen little 
husks of a reddish or yellowish colour; these 
roust be opened very cautiously with a pin, 
and the worm eiiiier used immediately, or 
dropt into some bran to carry them, where 
they may be preserved in the same manner as 
the cad'bait ; they sometimes insinuate them- 
selves into the body of the round stalk of the 
flag. 

The long dock -worms are of a fine pale red, 

itboat knots; are chiefly found iti moist 
ptioes, near dock -roots, and are best taken by 
shaking the earth with a dung-fork. They are 
excellent baits, especially for carp and tench. 
In the hollow parts near the roots of the 
largest 80|:t of sedges, may be found a large 
black-headed grub, about an inch long, and 
which is not to be found in any other place ; 
it is a famous bait for pond-fishing, though ex- 
tyemefy tender; but by putting them 
boliiDg milk for about two minutes, the morn- 


ing you mean to nse them^ they will be rea* 
dered tonnher. 

Gilt-tails are paler and larger than the last- 
mentioned worms; are knotted like them, 
are of a pale yellow, especially towards the 
tail. 

The marsb-worms are middle-sized and 
knotted ; are of a bluish cast and tender ; are 
to be found in the rich banks of rivers, and In 
marsby ground, wherein they are usually got 
by treading the ground when it is moist, much 
backwards and forwards, or in circles, with 
both feet close together ; they require more 
scouring in moss than most other worms, at 
least fifteen days, but are very lively good 
baits. 

White or marl worms are found chiefly in 
marl or clay land by following the plough, 
and also in turnip fields, where ibe soil is of 
a siiffish quality ; the head is very small, and 
of a pale red ; they are larger than the brand- 
ling, and naturally tough, are a good bait, 
especially in muddy water ; may be preserved 
in some of their own earth, keeping it pro- 
perly damp ; with some moss at top, and when 
scoured are of a pale white. 

The red worm is found in all loamy soils ; 
may be collected by following a plough, tnrii- 
ing up garden soil, and under boards, bricks, 
slates, tiles, stones, Aco. that have lain nndis- 
tnrbed for any timet these four worms may 
be preserved together in one pot, and when 
ibe brandling or others are meant to be used, 
let the angler, the evening before, pick them 
out by themselves, and ;>ut them into a bag, 
with moss moistened with sweet thkinisli 
cream, and they will appear more bright and 
tempting to the fish. 

The tag-tail is a worm of a pale flesh- 
colour, with a yellow tag, aliuast half an inch 
long : it is fonud in marled land or meadows, 
after a shower, or in the morning, in calm and 
not cold weather in March and April. In 
discoloured water by rain, it is considered a 
fatal bait for trout. They will not endure 
long scouring. 

A three-urong dung-fork thrust into the 
ground, and continually moving it, will force 
ul the worms within a certain distance to 
come instantly ont of their holes ; supposing, 
from the shaking of the earth, it is ibe mole's 
heaving to come at them. ^ 

. Get a parcel of qow or borae-hair, and out 
it five or aix inches lon^, into a pan ; throw 
the worms upon it, and in a couple of hours 
they will have cleared themselves from the 
ehitf of their dirt ; take them from amongst 
the bair, observing that none of it atioks to 
them, and selecting ont the dead or wounded 
worms ; clean the pan from the hair and filth, 

I and put the worms into it, covering them with 

arden mould, about an inch thick : they will 

eep a very long lime in this manner, moist- 
ening it once a day with new milk, and 
changing it every month, to prevent the 
growth of yoeng worms, which would occa- 
sion the death and decay of the old. 

Amongst the old recipes for seonring wonns. 
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t^potliAg tk«iB int# t powdar gt>l Trofii « 
dera msD’t sklilt, bv beating it to aionik^was 
deemed eaper-encenent. 

When wormH ere wanted for immediate 
«»e» and no proviHion Imii been made, the wajr 
to aeoiir them (piickly, ia, iflob'WorrnM, to put 
them ail night in water ; hramlliti;;* moMt not 
renieiii above one hour in it, and boih aorta 
iiiuat he then put with ffnnel into the atigler’a 
wortn-iiag. at ♦ # 

Wonna of different kiiidn inhabit the intea. 
tinea : but except when they eviat in very 
great nnmbera, tliey are not ko hurtful as ta 
generally auppoaed, Hltliongli the groom or 
0 rter may truce to them hidebound, and 
cutigh, and losa of appetite, and gripea, and 
fliegrima, and a {[varieiy of other ailiiienla. 
Of the origin or mode of propagation of theae 
parM^i(i^ai nniiuata we will any riolhing; net. 
tlier writern on medicine, nor even on natural 
biatury. have^iveri uaany aatisfictoiy account 
of the matter. 

The long while worm (Imnbricua Urea) 
nitieh i'e.><eii))>ling the coiniiioii earth-worm, 
and, being from six to ten iiictiea long, inlia. 
bits the auiall intealiiiea. It ia a formidable 
Junking animal, and if there are many of them, 
the I inay ootisiume more than can be apareo 
of the nutritive part of the food, ortho mu- 
cus of the bowela ; and we think that we 
have aeen a tight skin, and rough coat, and 
tucked up belly, connected with their pre- 
aence. They have then, however, been 
voided in Urge quantities, and when they are 
thus voided, we should be disposed to trace 
these appearances to other causes. A dose 
of physic will sometimes bring away almost 
incredible quantities of them. Calomel is 
frequently given as a vermifuge. The sel- 
domer this drug is administered to the horse 
the better. It is the principal ingredient in 
some quack medicines for the expulsion of 
worms in the human subject, and thence, 
erhaps. it came to be used for the horse ; 
ut in him we believe it to be inert ns a 
vurmifngf, or only useful as quickening the 
operation of the aloes. When the horse can 
be spared, a strong dose of physic is an ex- 
cellent vermifuge, so far as the long round 
worm is concerned; but perhaps a better 
medicine, and not interfering with either the 
feeding or work of the horse, is tw o drajchms 
of emetic tartar, with a scruple of gingerr 
made into a ball, with linseed meal and 
treacle, and given every morning half an 
hour before the horse is fed. 

A smaller, darker coloured worm, called 
the needle worm, or ascariSf inhabits the 
large intestines. Hundreds of them some- 
times descend into the rectum, and immense 
^antities have been found in the coecum. 
These are a more serious nuisance than the 
former, for they cause a very troublesome 
irritation about the fundament, which some- 
timei sadly anuoys the horse. 1 heir exist- 
ence can generally be discovered by a small 
portion of mucus, which hardening, is con- 
ws rm d Into a powder^ and is found about the 


ani». Physia will fometimM bring awi^ 
great numbers of these worms *, but when 
there is much irritatiou about the tail, and 
much of this mucus, indicating that they 
have descended into the rectum, an injection 
of a quart of linseed oil, or of an ounce of 
aloes dissolved in warm water, will be a more 
effectual remedy. 

Che tape worm is seldom found in the 
horse. ♦ * ' * 

Worms are most commonly found in tha 
bowels and stomach ; but they are sometimea 
met with also in almost every part of tha 
body. The worms commonly found in the 
stomach are named botts. They are 
nerally attached to the cuticular or insensibla 
coat of the stomach : but sometimes clusters 
of them are found at the pylorus, and even 
in the beginning of the first intestine, named 
duodenum. In one case they were so 
numerous in this last situation as to obstruct 
the passage comuletely, and cause the 
animal’s death; iJotts are short thick red- 
dish worms, surrounded with short prickles, 
which are arranged in circular bands all 
over the body. They attach themselves 
firmly by two hooks, which they appear to 
have the power of straightening and retract- 
ing, of projecting and enrvating. They are 
extremely tenacious of life, and difficult to 
be expelled from the stomach, except about 
the month of September, or when a horse is 
taken up from grass. At this period they 
may generally be got rid of by brine, or a 
solution of common salt in water, in a dose 
of from four to five ounces of salt to a quart 
of water. The horse should be kept fasting 
the night before it is given ; and about five 
minutes before the drench with salt is given, 
let the horse be dreng^ied with about u pint 
of warm milk, sweetened with honey or 
treacle. ♦ * « 

Mercurial physic seems to be generally 
considered the most effectual, especially when 
a little calomel is given for two or three 
successive nights, and followed up by a dose 
of physic. 1 have seen small doses of aloes 
given daily, alrout two drachms, with good 
effect. Oil of turpentine is a powerful ver- 
mifuge, if given after some hours* fasting, 
and when the bowels have been brought into 
a lax state by giving bran mashes for two or 
three days, or a small dose (about three 
drachms ) of aloes the day before. 

This previous fasting, as well as keeping 
the horse without food two hours after, is 
necessary to the success of this remedy. In 
a few invstiinccs. oil of turpentine has produ* 
ced alarming symptoms ; and in one case, 
where a horse had taken a mild dose of 
physic the day before, it brought on almost 
immediately a fatal inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels. On the other band, 
a great number of cases have been reported 
to me in which it has been given with the 
best effect, i should be inclined, however, 
to try the mercurial purgative first! but 
even this, in the horse, is attended with 
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dttger, unlfifs he is managed judici- 

oiuIt before* and daring its operation. The 
third remedy is of a milder nature, but 
often, 1 believe, inert ; that is, bitter vege- 
tables, such as rue* box* savine. &c-* which 
are chopped up and given with the horse's 
corn. Ethiop’s mineral, levigated antimo 
ny, emetic tartar* very small doses of 
arsenic and calomel, have each of them some- 
times succeeded. But, whatever worm me- 
dicine is given, the horse should be kept 
without food for several hours, or the whole 
night before, and two hours after. Chopped 
horsehair has been given with success, and 
brine, or a solution of common salt. In one 
case, a great number of worms were dis- 
charged by fasting the horse during the 
night, and giving him a malt mash Mn the 
morning. Another method is to keep the 
horse without food during the night, and 
give him in the morning a quart of new milk 
sweetened with honey, and about ten minutes 
after, four, five, or six ounces of salt in a 
quart of water. A run at grass in the spring 
is, perhaps, the best remedy of all, for it is 
the most ert'ectiidi ineatis of invigoi.n..u.. t.ic 
digestive organs, and purifying the blood. 
When it is not convenient to ^uin the 
horse out, he should be soiled in the stable 
with vetches. Tlie most certain indication 
worms, except that of their being dis- 
charged with the horse’s dung, is a yellow- 
ish or brimstone-coloured stain under the 
f'liKl iinent. Sometimes worms produce 
Fv.iiptoms of an unusual kind, as in the fol- 
lovNjMg case:— A horse was observed for 
some time to fall off in flesh and become 
weak, and. upon attempting to mount him, 
he shrunk and gave way in the back, as if 
lie had received son^ severe injury in that 
part ; they gave him however, a dose of 
tnercurial physic, which brought off a lump 
of worms and viscid mucus as large t\s a 
man’s fist, ^fter this the horse was per- 
fectly free from pain iu the back, and 
quickly recovered his flesh and strength. 
i liavc heard of a horse bein^ipred of worms, 
>ivhcn reduced by them to snph a degree of 
weakness that he was thought incurable, by 
being turned into a field of young vetches- 
Fowtiered tin has been recommended for 
worms, and may be given without danger 
in a dose of three or four drachms made 
into a ball with flour and honey. With 
regard to the short red worms, named botts* 
so often found in the horse’s stomach, 
adhering in large clusters, most commonly 
to the insenble coat, but sometimes to the 
pylorus, the most likely means of expelling 
tnem is to give a drench of salt and water in 
the manner before prescribed ; that is, to 
keep the horse without food during the 
night, and in the morning to give him a 
quart of new milk sweeteiied with honey i 
about ten minutes afler this drench is down, 
tlie drench of salt and water is to be given. 
This remedy should be employed in Septem- 
ber, or seep ifier a hoite ii taken iren gran. 


Botta^ore so often found in the hone's 
stomach* that they have been suppbsed to do 
no harm ; it is certain, however* -that they 
sometimes produce the most serious diseases. 
They sometimes cause ulceration and slough- 
ing of the stomach, inflammation of the 
lungs and heart, and frenzy or mad staggers. 
According to Gibson they sometimes cause 
locked-jaw. Botts appear to be the larvae* 
of a fly, and are probably eaten with grass or 
hay. According to Mr. Bfacey Clarke, the 
fly deposits its eggs on the horse's ceat ; 
and, when they are about to be hatched, the 
horse licks them off, so that they are hatched 
by the warmth of the mouth and the mois- 
ture of the saliva, and then swallowed. Mr. 
Feron savs he has paid particular attention 
to tliis subject, and has found that, when in 
large quantities, they are very destruelive to 
horses ; that he has seen several horses 
whose stomachs had been pierced quite 
through- by them, the botts making their 
way into the abdomen. He thinks they are 
taken in with the horse’s, forage, whether 
dry or green, as they are found in horses 
ui ic iiavti not been at grass tor several yearSf 
but that they may also be licked in from the 
Jiorse’s coat. He is of opinion that botts* 
when once attached to the stomach, may 
remain there during the horse’s life, and it 
is only when they become too numerous 
that they are forced off and discharged by 
the bowels. Mr. James Clarke relates a 
case of a horse’s stomach being perforated 
by botts. 1 have seen several horses destroyed 
by botts. In some of them* they caused 
inflammation of the lungs; in one frenzy* 
or mad staggers. In one horse the pylorus 
was completely plugged up with them. 
There is a remarkable sympathy or consent 
between the stomach and the lungs, and it 
is owing to this that they sometimes causa 
inflammation of the lungs. In the coses 
which have occurred in my practice, the 
most remarkable circumstance was the great 
depression they occasioned, and the iueffi- 
cacy of copious bleeding. Castor oil seemed to 
do more good than anything, and Mr. Feron 
remarks that common oil, given in lar^u 
quanti^jes, has sometimes succeeded in 
detaching botts from the stomach ; and he 
adds, it is the only medicine that seems to 
have any effect in making them lose their 
hold from tiie stomach. There is a kind of 
worm I have often met with since I have 
practised in Somersetshire* especially at 
Oakhill, which appears to do a great deaf of 
mischief. When drawn out, they are from 
one to three or four inches in length* from 
one to two eighths of an inch in breadth* 
and scarcely of any thickness ; they have 
numerous transverse lines close (o each 
other* like those of the keecb* add adhere 
firmly to the boweU bv one of tbeir extre* 
mities.. When viewed through a microscope, 
the cransverse lines appear as upright sctuea 
applied very near to each other, and iociin- 
iug* 1 think, a little iMriratdi \ dw •strerai* 
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tft by which they adhere to the get» appean 
11 g bidb with holes in it ; the other iBixtre- 
mity is square, as if it had been cut off 
transvesely. These worms are generally 
of a white colour, and sometimes drawn up 
i»r contracted so as to appear as a flake of 
i^ucus, or fat, of about half an inch in length. 

1 have seen them of a darker colour in horses 
Uiat were in a state of great poverty, and 
sometimes reddish, as if containing blood. 
In many dogs and cats that have been opened 
at Oakhill, they have been almost invaria- 
bly found ; and they have been discharged, 
in this village, from the bowels of men and 
children. They are found both in the small 
and large bowels, most commonly in the 
former, and near the part where the ilium 
terminates in the cuecum. At Easton, near 
Wells, this worm has been seen swimming 
in a small stream that runs through the 
village, ‘from which it is probable that their 
natural habitation is water, and that they are 
swallowed while the animal is drinking, and 
are cupalde of liv}ng in the boweli^ 

Method of worming dogs, — Secure a large 
dog on his back on a table, bench, or form ; 
pne of a middling size may be held in the lap^ 
of an assistant ; a small one may be oonveiu- 
ently t^ken into that of the operator. The 
mouth being held open* by means of two 
pieces of tape— one embracing the part im- 
iiiedialely behind the tq^per, and the other 
posUrior to the lower canine teeth-— draw the 
topgue from |he mouth, when, exposing its 
under surface, a cuticular fold or einiuenoe 
will present itself, occupying its median line 
from the point to the bafte : open this with a 
lancet through its whole extent, which will 
expose a minute fibrous cord. Pass a blunt, 
pointed probe under it, and, carrying the in- 
strument from one end to the other, detach 
the cord from its adhesions ; which done, 
divide it at one extremity, and coreftilly 
drawing it forwards with a tenaculum, divide 
the other also. The uniliated in sporting 
mysteries may smile at all this minuteness of 
detail, and recommendation of caution, in the 
division of a line of skint and the extraction of 
• thread of ligament ; but all this is actually 
necessary to satisfy the prejudices of those 
who put faith in the operation. For with 
them it is essential to the prospective benefits 
of it, not only that the whole of the worm 
(for which read fiieuuin) should be extracted, 
but that, if possible, it shoula be done in one 
coniinuous mass. 

In the removal of this cord by huntsmen, 
game-keepers, &c., the violence used in 
stripping it off, puts its fibrous substance so 
much on the stretch, that when extracted, 
its elasticity making it recoil, gives it some* 
what ihe^haracier of tbe poutraclion of a 
worm; a^ ne may yet read of this appear- 
ance, and its general form, being adduced as 
proofs of its verroicnlar idpotit^. And , 
alibongh now no informed p^son gives ore- t 
denes to its being other than a portion of tbe ' 


oanine tongue ; yet there are 'm^ny si . 
oharaoteri of education and ability, who alii 
lend themselves to an opinion that there is 
some enigmatical property inherent in this 
part, which renders its retention dangerous, 
by making the onwormed dog the subject of 
acute rabies, but the wormed one the subject 
of the dumb variety. Of a piece willi this 
palpable error was that of Marochetti's vesi- 
oles in the same vicinage ; which being also 
with him the hiding-place of the rabid virus, 
it became as necessary, according to bis 
doctrine, to destroy them as it was with the 
ancients (and y^t remains with some of the 
moderns) to remove the worm, * * 

Of these worms which appear indigenous 
to the intestines of the dog, the tmiia, or 
tape worm, from its flat figure, is tbe most 

S irejiidicial, and the most dillicult to remove* 

[ have known four or five hundred joints 
(each a distinct animal) passed by a dog, 
whose united length would eiioirole his body 
many times. Sometimes they become coiled 
up into a ball, which thus forms an impene- 
trable obstruction within tbe intestines, and 
destroys the dog. 

The teres, or long cylindrical worms, re- 
sembling earthworms in figure, but of a 
whitish colour, are the roost common to dogs ; 
and, when existing in great numbers, parti- 
cularly in puppies and young ones, sometimes 

f rove fatal by the convulsions they occasion. 
D distemper they greatly aggravate the 
symptoms ; so much so, that to destroy them 
frequently cures tbe dog. The natural situ- 
ation of these worms is within the intestines, 
but tliev sometimes crawl from them into the 
smmaou, and are then brought up by tbe 
sickness they occasioo* 

The ascarides or||roall thread-worms, 
likewise occasionally ^fest dugs, residing 
principally within tbe rectum. They pro- 
I duce an intolerable itching behind, to relieve 
• which those troubled with them are seen 
continually drawing the fuiidaimnt along the 
ground. Except by tbe irritation occasioned, 
which may we^^n when it is excessive, they 
do Do^ appeaiM) do much internal injury. 
The coastitutioD of some dogs appears par- 
ticularly favourable to the generation of 
worms ; for, destroy them as often as you 
will, they soou return again. Puppies, dur- 
ing every stage of their growth, are very 
liable to them ; in many, the increase of the 
body appears checked by their ravages. 

The presence of worms, when they exi^t 
in considerable numbers, is easily detected ; 
for such a dog has usually a slight cough, bis 
coat stares, he eats voraciously, yet seldom 
fattens : bia evacuations prove also a moat 
unequivocal symptom, for they are, in such 
cases, peculiarly irregular, being at one lime 
loose aud slimy, and at mioilier more hard and 
dry than natural. The belly likewise is more 
tense and enlarged. When very young dogs 
have worms, the first that pass are seldom no- 
ticed, for they seem to affect the health bu t 
little i but gradually, as they increaie, purg- 
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ing become* more freqaent ; and the animal, amall apicnii, or pointa, bare been (bund the 
tbon^h livelj, becoinea emaciated ; hia appe* best adapted for the deatrnotion of worms, by 
tite is ofleo irregalar, his nose hot and dry, abrading their external or internal aarfacea, 
and hia breath foetid. The growth likewise and that without in the slightest degree iii- 
*appears stationary, and in this way it is very juring the patient. Among huntsmen and 
common for him to continue till a fit or two gamekeepers glass, very finely powdered, is 
carries him oft*, or be dies tabid. In adult a very favourite remedy. An old man of this 
dogs worms are less fatal, though, from the description, in Bnckingliamshire, was famed 
obstructions they form, they sometimes kill for worm-kiliing in dogs, and his only means 
them likewise; and they always occasion a used was glass litiely powdered, and given as 
rough unhealthy coat, with a hot nose and foe. a ball, Mr. Yonatt also reconimoiids tlie 
(id breath ; and in both the young and the same. If this should be objecied to, from 
full grown, they occasionally produce epilep- what I believe to be a groundless fear, that it 
tic fits. It does not follow, bewause no worms is dangerous, try the following : — 
are seen to pass away, that one who exhibits Cow h a^e (do/ic/ios 

the other symptoms of them has none ; nei- prurtens, Linn.) • • half a drachm. 

ther, when they are not seen, does it follow Tin filings or iron, made 

even that none pass ; for, if they remain long with a very fine file . 4 draohms. 

in the intestines after they are dead, they be- Form into four, six, cr eight balls, and give 

come digested like other animal matter. one every morning ; after which, a mercurial 

The treatment of worm cases in dogs has purgative will be proper. I have occusioit. 
been like that of the human, and the remedies ally succeeded, in very obstinate worm casen, 
employedhave been intended either to destroy by moderate daily doiies of Epsom salts. Ak> 
the worms within the body, nr otherwise to j oarides are best destroyed by soap oraloctio 
drive them mechanically, as it were, out of clysters. The tape-worm is not unfrequenily 
the bowels by active purgatives ; but, as these removed by mercurial purges; but a still more 
latter means were violent (for, without the certain remedy for this noxious guest is such 
very mucus of the bowels, as well as the faeces, doses of the oil of turpentine as a dog could 
were expelled, no benefit was derived from safely take, remembering that dogs bear very 
them), so the remedy, in many instanoes, be- little of it : to some, however, it proves much 
came worse than the disease. Many 8ub> less hurtful than to ethers. A amall dog 
stances have therefore, beeii tried in hopes of might be tried with half a drachm, given 
destroying the.se animals within the body; night and morning, mixed with the yolk of an 
and it is evident that any thing that could egg, for a few days : a larger two scruples, and 
certainly do this would be moat important, as the largest a drachm, beginning always with a 
it would obviate the necessity of having re- very small dose, and inoreasiiig it, if it pro- 
course to (he violent purgative means here- diice no disturbance. — Daniel-^ The Horse-— 
tofore employed. White — Blaine* 

For this purpose, substances which present ‘ 

Wop.MEA 1 KN, dr. GTiaw’ed by worms worthless. 

V/(»KMWOOD, .V. A plant. 

Wormy, a. P'ull of worms. 

Wound, A hurt given by violence. 

Wounds, bruises, and other injuries may substitute. When inflammation haa quite 
happen in various ways, by kid|k by bites, in ceased, which may be known by an abate- 
^eaping over hedges or gate^ by kicking roent of the pain and awelliiig, and. by the ap- 
against aUlis, and many other ways. Various pearnnee of white matter, the poultice may be 
names hsve been applied to such injuries, discontinued, and then the wound should be 
according to the manner in which they are in- carefully dressed to the bottom with a tent 
fticted ; but there is no occa.sinii for such dis- of tow, dipped in melted digestive ointment, 
tinotions : they are all bruises or contused The cavity is not to be filled with the tent, 
wounds, and all require to be poulticed or fo- but it must be introduced to the bottom, and 
mented. It is to be observed, that,, in ail then the wound will heal as it ought ; whereas 
injuries ol this kind, whether wounds or if it is dressed superficially, or only syringed, 
bruises, or both, the horse should be irome. it will often close over at the surface, and 
diately bled freely, and have his bowels opened the wound appear healed, while (he matter ia 
by a dose of phvaio. The dieP also snould spreading and doing mischief at the bottom, 
be attended to, allowing only a very moderate There are four obstacles to the complete heal- 
qiiaiiiity at first of grass, or bran mashes. In ing of wounds which sometimes occur, and 
all those cases poultices are by far the best these are, when the wound has been oompli- 
remedy, until the inflammation is completely cated with an injury of a bone, a ligaiHient, a 
subdued; and when the situation of the part cartilage, or a tendon. In either of these 
will not admit of a poultice, which is seldom oases the fleshy parts and skin will generally 
the case; then fomentations of warm water heal readily, and the wound will appear nearly 
only, almost constantly applied, are the best or quite healed, except a small or luiqulo 
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•rlftt, from whioh • little motter oosei ; and 
thif oriflee it not peroeptible, beinj; covered 
with ipongy until a probe ie introduced ; 
it will then be found that there ia a einus 
running down to the bottom ol the origina 
W'tundy and there the probe will be reaisted 
by the di^enMed bone, ligament, cartilage, or 
tendon. The bone may be eaaily diatingiiiab* 
ed by tbe Henautioii conveyed to the hand 
through the prolie ; and when tliia ia felt a 
free opening hbould be made, if the aituaiion 
of the wound will admit of it, and tbe dia- 
eaaed aurface scraped oft*. A tent of friar's 
b'dsHrn sboiild then be introduced, and con- 
tiiiued until it is cured. If the ftrst sc ‘aping 
liHH not been freely performed, a aeeotid may 
be ntceshary. Someliiiiea ainusea, or pipes, 
ns they aie termed, remain after the iriftam- 
iiistion of wounds has subsided. If these are 
snperlioial, running under tbe *aurfaoe, or 
nearly liorizontally, they require to be laid 
open, and then ibey beul readily. Sometimes 
they run obliquely iiiwnrd, or perpendicularly, 
and then require to be dressed at first %viib 
siiiiiuluting or even caustic tents, ofsoluli.iii 
ol iiliie vitriol ; and these must be repeated 
until the sides of the siiius have sloughed oH*. 
and the very Imttom of the wound cun be dis- 
tinct > felt. Ill all complicated ulcers oi this 
kind, where tbe sinus runs iiuo a winding or 
crooked dtieolion, or wbeie there aie two or 
more sinuses, the caustic tents must be re- 
peated until they are brought to tbe slate of 
one simple sore, the bottom of which can be 
dislinoily fe.'t ; and if the bottom happen to be 
bone, it must be scraped freely, and dressed 
with friar’s balsam. A good met bod of de* 
81 rowing such sinuses is to take some corro- 
sive suiiliinale, or finely pulverised bine vit. 
riol, and fold it up in a King narrow slip of 
(bin wbily. brown paper; uiis being neatly 
folded may be twisted at each end, and may 
thus be conveniently inlrodiioed into tbe si- 
nuses. and forced to tbe very bottom with a 
long probe. Several small particles of Ibis 
kind ma} be made and forced in one after 
another, until ail the sinuses are completely 
filled By these means a large oofe or slough 
will be brought out in four or five days ; and 
if live sinuses are not (ben so destroyed that 
the bottom can bo ascertained, tbe same dres- 
•ina mi st be repeated, 

Tiiere is a class of punotured wounds that 
will not admit of tbe 'treanrient I have de. j 
scribed ; these are punctured wounds of tbe ' 
sbeadi of tendons, and the capsular ligament 
of joints. Such wounds often bsppen about 
Ibi- felkiok and bock joint, or in tbe sheath of 
tbe flexor tendon, or baok sinew ; and these 
are- often attended with considerable itiftaiii- 
ination and swelling. It will not be piuper 
to introduce tents into such woumi.s, or to 
irritate them by probing : emoliieiil poultices 
are considered tbe remedies for such wounds ; 
but they do not always succeed ; 1 have in 
several oases found it necessary to touch tbe 
wound with lunar caustic, before J could pro- 
•are aay abalomtat ef ibe iaflawnatiou and 


swell ing. and f am inclined to believe that 
this had belter be done on the first ooourrenee 
of snob wounds. Tbe cansiic should he 
scraped oft* to a (loint, ami iirroduced within 
tbe wound slioiil tbe eigiiib of tin inch or a 
little more; it sliouUI iberi be moved round a 
litile, and willidravvn. I liuvesetn a piinciiired 
wound ill the fore leg. near the leilock oini, 
get well rapidly after ibis b id been done ; 
tiioiigb emollient poultices and foment tions 
bad been carefully eiiiploxed for several da\a 
before without doing tiie least good ; on liie 
contrary they were doing barm, for the iiiHam- 
inaiion, paii., and swelling, certainl i increased 
while they were employed. Bui the causlio 
seemed to operate almost as a cliariii ; lor tbe 
leg got well in two or three days after it was 
applied. J have seen a similar good eflect 
from ii ill a punctured wound of the bock 
joint. 

Ill lacerated wounds, as they are termed, 
ibu skin is olieii much torn, and so are the 
lllM^cies or llesb. Now the muscles must 
never be stitched up, on any account what, 
ever ; tbe skin only is to i>e stiicbed or sewed 
up, and that will rarely be of any u.se in tbe 
burse, as union by tbe first intension, I believe 
1 may venture to suy, can never be accora. 
plisbeit ill the horse, except in one sitiiuiion, 
and that is in (be torebead, when tbe skin has 
been torn neat y up or down and not bruised. 
WlienNho skin of a lacerated wound bus been 
stilobed up, tbit slilclies always give wut, and 
tbe wouiHi is completci) open a^'aiii by the 
fifth day, and then tbe flap of skin may ua 
well be removed, lor it never will unite. 
The scar will then be much less iban a per- 
son would imagine, for tbe skin and hair wiil 
be in a great measure regenerated, and scar- 
cely any bleiiiisli will lie left. 

Bruises always requiie lobe poulticed, and 
there is seaicely any .situation where ibis can- 
not be done, if a person will but lake a little 
trouble about it. if, however, it cannot bo 
done, a fomentation is the best substitute. 
For bruises on tbe back tiie old farriers em- 
ployed a gru|^ dish. clout, and this, next to a 
poultice, iinHrhaps the best remedy ; for the 
cloth ha.-* been so sofleiied by almost constant 
maceration in water, and is so completely 
imbued with grease, that it really becomes a 
good emollient application, and only requires 
to be kept wet. By this treatment bruises 
will be generally brought to suppuration, and 
if they are capable of being dispersed, poul- 
tices are the best means of etiectiikg it. 
When a bruise has been brougnt to sappu- 
ration, or has thrown off a slough, it mav 
then be (Bnsidered as a wound or rattier 
ulcer, for such wounds do become when they 
have suppurated, and must be treated ac- 
cept ding to tbe direcliotis 1 have given under 
that head. Tiiese are all the instructions 
necessary to be given for the treatment of 
wounds and bruises. 1 think there is no 
occasion here for the classin cation and dis- 
tinctions that are employed in human sur- 
gery; and it will be found, I trnit, tiuB 
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what has been said on the tnhjeetrwill be snA- 
cient for'eTery accident that may ^ppen. 

When a horse becomes suddenly lame, 
after the legs have been carefully examined 
and no cause of lameness appears in them, 
the shoe should be taken off. In many 
cases Che offending substance will he imme* 
diately detected, or the additional heat felt 
rn some part of the foot will point out the 
seat of injury ; or, if the crust bo rapped 
with Che hammer ail round, the flinching of 
the horse will discover it ; or pressure with 
the pinchers will render it evident. 

W hen the shoe is removed for this exami- 
nation the smith should never be permitted 
to wrench it off. but each nail should be 
drawn separately, and examined as it is drawn, 
when some moisture appearing upon it will 
not unfreqnentiv reveai the spot at which 
matter has been thrown out. In the fore foot 
the injury will generally be found on the in- 
ner quarter, and on the hind foot near the 
(oe, these being the thinnest parts of the 
fore and hind-feet. 

Sudden lameness occurring within two or 
three days after the hor&e lias been shod will 
lead us to suspect that the smith has *been 
in fault ; yet no ohe who considers the 
thinness of the crust, and the difficulty of 
shoeing many feet, will blame him for some- 
times pricking the horse. His fault will 
consist in concealing or denying that of 
which he will almost always be aware at the 
time of shoeing, from the flinching of the 
horse, or the dead sounds or the peculiar 
resistance that may be noticed in the driving 
of tiie nail 

When tne 8'*at of mischief is ascertained, 
the sole should be thinned round it, and, 
especially at the nail-hole or the puncture, 
it should be pared to the quick. The.escape 
of some matter will now probably tell the 
nature of the injury, and remove its conse- 
quences. If it be puncture of the sole by 
some nail, or any similar bo^, picked up 
on the road, all that will bdPecessary is a 
little to enlarge the opening.* and then to 

B lace on it a pledget of tow dipped in friar*a 
alsam, and over that a little common slop- 
ping ; or, if tltere be much heat audlameuessy 
a poultice should be applied 

The part of the sole wounded and the 
depth of the wound will be taken into consi- 
derutio i. It will be seen that a deep punc- 
ture loviards the back part of the sole, and 
pc^netrlaing ^^ven into the sensible frog, may 
iiot be productive of serious consequence. 
There ts no great motion in the part, and 
there are no tendons or bones in danger. A 
puncture near the toe may not be followed 
oy much injury. 'J'here is little motion in 
(hat part of t he foot, and the internal sole 
covering the coffin-bone will soon heal ; but 
a puncture about the centre of the sole u ay 
wound the flexor tendon where it is inserted 
into the coffin-bone, or may even penetrate 
tlM joint which nnitea the navicular bone 


I with the ooffln<«bone, or pleroe timmgh the 
tendon into the joint which It forme with 
the navicular-bone, and a degree of inllaiD* 
mation may ensue, which, if neglected, may 
be fatal. Many horses have been lost by 
the smallest puncture of the sole in these 
<lir.gerouB points. All tlie anatomical skill 
of the veterinarian should be called into 
requisition, when he is examining the most* 
trifling wound of the foot. . 

if the foot has been wounded by the wrong 
direction of a nail in shoeing, and the sole be 
well pared out over the part on the first 
appearance of lameness, little more wiU be 
necessary to be done* The opening mast be 
somewhat enlarged, the friar’s balsam ap- 
plied, and the shoe tacked on, with or with- 
out a poultice, according to the degree of 
lameness or heat, and on the following day 
all will often be well. It may, however, be 
prudent to keep the foot stopped for a few 
days. If the accident has been neglected, 
and matter begins to be formed, and to be 
pent up and to preM on the neighbouring 
parts, and the horse evidently suffers ex- 
treme pain, and is sometimes scarcely able 
to put his foot to the ground, and much 
matter is poured out when the opening is 
enlarged, further precautions mutt be adopt- 
ed. The fact must-be recollected that the 
li vingand dead horn will never unite, and every 
portion of the horny sole that has separated 
from the fleshy sole above must be removed* 
The separation must be followed as far ss 
it reaches. M uch of the success of the treat- 
ment depends on this, rio small strip or 
edge of separated born must be suffered to 
press upon any part ot the wound. The 
exposed fleshy sole must then be touched, 
but not too severely, but the butyr (chlo- 
ride) of antimony, some soft and dry tow 
placed over the part, and the foot stop, 
and a poultice placed over all, if the inflam- 
mation seems to require it. On the follow- 
ing day a thin pellicle of horn will frequently 
be found over a part or the whole of the 
wound. JThis should be, yet very lightly, 
touched again with the caustic ; but if there 
be an appearance of fungus sprouting from 
the exposed surface, the application of the 
butyr must be most severe, and the tow 
again placed over it^ to as to afford consider- 
rable yet uniform pressure. Many days do 
uot often elapse before the new horn covert 
the wliole of the wound. In these extensive 
openings the friar’s balsam will not often be 
successful, but the cure must be effected by 
the judicious and never too severe use’ of 
the caustic. Bleeding at the toe and physio 
will be resorted to as useful auxiliaries when 
much inflammation arises. 

In searching the foot to ascertain ^e 
existence of a prick, there is often something 
very censurable in the carelessness with 
which tiie horn is cut away between the 
bottom of the crust and the sole, so as to 
leave little or no bold for the nails, wlule 
some months mutt eltpee befoM the hens 
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will grow down infflolently ftur for the shoe f exactly as in horse practice, by firing with 
to he securely fastened. ' the budding iron* if the wound be a lace- 

When a free opening has been made rated one, and not already much inflamed, 
below, and mattef has not broken outsat the place over it a pledget of lint, and over that 
coronet, it will rarely be necessary to remove a thick paste of iinsebd meal after which 
any portion of the horn at the quarters, bandage the whole .up moderately tight, 
although we may be able to ascertain by the Should the inflammation be great, reduce 
use of the probe that the separation of the that by a common poultice, .and then en* 
crust extends for a considerable space above deavour to close the* joint as above, 
the sole. . extensive and lacerated wounds, a 

Dogs are liable to become wounded in stitch or two should be made with a large 
various ways, and their wounds, however needle and thread, as it will reduce both the 
bad, are not, generally much attended to, sore and the scar ; but as such stitches soon 
from an opinion that the animal’s tongue is ulcerate out in the dog, so the edges should 
the best dressing. This is very questionable : be still further secured by slips of sticking* 
in some intanceH, 1 am certain, no applica- plaster. A recent wound should be cleansed 
tion can be worse to a wounded dog than his from the dirt, and then covered up ; when 
own tongue. Whenever dogs are at all it begins to suppurate, dress with any mild 
inclined to foulness, as a tendency to cuti- ointment, in thorn wounds, or others made 
cular complaints is called, a sore, so licked, with splinters, carefully examine that nothing 
is sure to become mangy, and to be aggra- is left within them ; otherwise no attempts 
vated by the licking. to produce healing will prove successful. 

Wounds in tiic chest or belly should be The most common wounds iu dogs arise 
closed up as soon as possible, to prevent the from the bites of others j and, under any 
external air from [penetrating : a stitch or such circumstance, should any suspicion 
two made in the integuments is proper ; arise that the dog was mad by which the 
over which some adhesive plaster, and a wounded one was was bitten, proceed as 
bandage over that, may be applied. If the directed under Rabies. The wounds aris- 
iutestiues protrude in the wounded belly, ing from common bites, in general soon heal 
and the bowels are themselveS wounded ; of themselves. If, however, they are very 
first, neatly 8tit(;h up the intestinal opening, extensive, wash them with friar’s balsam, to 
and retursi the gut i then close the wound prevent their becoming gangrenous, 
in the integuments, leav ng the thread , - * - "*1 

which united the gut, if long enouhg hagn- ”or wound from slkol.-*-Oil of turpen- 
•iiig without the ei^rnal wound. line, oil of cammomile, and aqua vitse, of 

In wounds of arteries or veins, the hsemor- each two ounces, and half a pint of linsec^ 
rage should be stopped by pressure ; should oil, well mixed together. A second is 
that not succeed, take up the vessel with goose greese, melted and strained through 
needle and thread. Wounds into joints a sieve, and an equal quantity of best spirits 
occur from cuts, and often from stabs : great of wine and spirits of turpentine ’. O' the 
inflammation is apt to follow, and the dog three articles put rather most of the goose 
is often lamed for life. If the synovia grease, which must be fresh, and strained 
escapes by a very minute puncture, and the Quito clear and fine. — White — The Horae-- 
inflammation is not yet very extensive, treat Hitme — JJanieL 

Wrkn,s. a small bird. 

WaUiNCH, s. A violent pull tr twist; « sprain. 

Wji£stl£, V. To contend who shall tlurow the other down \ to struggle # 
to contend* * 
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LORD TARBOROUOh'i YACHT. 


ACHT, 8 . A small ship anciently used for carrying passengers ; a pri- 
vate vessel of pleasure. 

The Royal Yacht Club, at the present computation, each vessel carries ten men on 
time, has about five hundred and eighty- an average; this give-; us the total numocj 
eight persons on its lists, of which one bun- employed by the club, one thousand and 
dred and thirty- six are members, and four sixty. During the summer months, then, 
hundred and fifty-two are honorary mem- while r^gettas are celebrated, we may say 
bers. Of the former number about one-fifth that the Royal Yacht Clnb alone supports 
are peers, twelve baronets, four knights, more than eleven hundred men. Ihese, 
three generals, three colonels, eight captains, with some few exceptions, are discharged on 
two clergymen, and seventy- nine private the approach of winter, and the yachts are 
gentlemen. Among the latter (honorary laid up for the season, n tuning the master 
members) we find nineteen admirals, twenty and one man in pay. The crews thus dis- 
nine vice-admirals, thirty-one rear-admi- charged obtain employment in merchant 
rals, and three hundred and sixty-two cap- vessels or otherwise, during the winter, and 
tains, independently of eleven eminent civi . in the middle of spring are generally re- 
Hans, who head the list, the number of 1 shipped in the yachts in which they have 
yachts is one hundred and nine — of which t previously served. Active and industrious 
eighty-seven are cutters, ten schooners, men of good character are always sure oi 
^ree brigs, four yawls, two ships, two constant employment in the club on t^e 
ketches, and one luggger. The greater part conditions ; and many members justly pride 
of these vessels belong to Cowes and to themselves on the high discipline,^ manly 

Southampton, the rest being distributed bearing, and crack appearance of their crej. 

among the different ports of the three king- ! The situation of master is one of responw* 
doms. The shipping belonging to the club biUty, and is on all accounts 
amounts to 7250 tons. Now, at a moderate filled. In some of the laigest craft, juoier 
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of Dttvy m ftnuid to aocefit thU 
office. The Flower of Yarrow, the property 
of the Duke of Buccleoch, is commanded bf 
one of the oldest lieutenants in the service, 
to say nothing of oilers, respecting which 
we cannot enter into particulars. 

It has been already remarked, that the 
shipping of the club amounts to 7250 tons. 
Now, a vessel of one hundred tons sf^Mom, 
we believe, stands the owner in less than 
from five to six thousand pounds, vaiying, 
of course, from that to ten, according to the 
ornamental parts, the internal fittings, and 
other contingencies. At this rate, the ship- 
ping of the club would have cost more than 
three millions and a half of money : but it is 
impossible to speak decisively on this point;; 
for the first cost of the yachts vary so much, 
and the numerous styles of rig are attended 
with expenses so widely different, that it is 
Idle to attempt a conclusive opinion on the 
subject. 

Among the m^it active members of this 
club we may mention the following— but we 
make the selection from past remembrances, 
and not from any invidious distinction. — 
J^ord Yarborough is weil known to the world 
as the commodore, and his beautiful ship, 
tlie Falcon, is admired no less for her model 
than the fine seamanship of her ^^compa- 
Hie.” Mr. Weld, of Lulworth, and his bro- 
ther James, have been iudefatinhie in their 
exertions ; and who has not heard of the 
Arrow, the Lulwortli, and the Alarm, of the 
forriisr. aod the Paul Pry of the latter ?— 
Lord Belfast, too, Lord Anglesea, Lord 
Dariiley, Lord Vernon, the Rev. Denis 
George, Lord Colnbrook, Mr. Symonds, 
Lord Errol, Mr. Corbett, Lord Donegal, 
Lord Chesterfield, Mr. Brett, Lord llches* 
ter, Mr. Gibson, the Duke of Bucclcucb, 
and many others we have not room to men- 
tion, are known to take a high personal in- 
terest in aquatics. Mr. Assheton Smith, a 
name so familiar at Melton Mowbray, 
seemed to love liis yacht as much as be did 
the chace ; and who is ignorant of the nauti- 
cal achievements of .Sir Godfrey Webster ? 

can J omit to mention the arduous 
attention, the onremiiiting eiertions (to say 
m thing of his generous disposition), of a 
gn tleman to whom the Yacht Club is deeply 
indebted for his assistance— Richard Ste- 

S hent, Esq., the secretarv. His indefatiga- 
le and valuable aid on all occasions, 
and at all seasons, is beyond any praise. 

The Northern Yacht Club is a highly in- 
teresting society, although its pian is not so 
extensive as that of the J^yal 1 lub. It con- 
tains about three hundred and £fty members. 
The documents for 1830, with which the 
eommodore, J. E. Matthews, Esq has fa- 
voured tts, comprise ninety-two in the Scot- 
tish and ninety in the Irish division, with < 
fifty -two honorary members, in addition to ' 
aiil^-three members of tiie Cork Yacht 
CMb who BSf also entered on the honorary 


Usta. It bad, in 1890, sixty yachts, Ml 
1 in proportion to the tonnage of tho 
/ «wes club, as smaller vessels are admitted. 
Many R. Y. C. men are found in the North* 
ern Club; among others, the Marquis of 
Donegal, Carl Belfast, the Duke of Port- 
land) the Rev. Denis George, and Captain 
Kean. The commodore of the Irish division 
is John E. Matthews. Esq., who hoists hit 
dag in the Water Witch, a three-masted 
schooner, of seventy -three tons; and the 
Duke of Portland, in his Clown, ketch, one 
hundred and fifty-six, still, we believe, pre- 
sides over the Scottish division. There are 
many fine vessels in this club. Cutters, as 
usual, excel in number, but there are many 
clippers in the shape of schooners ; and what 
I is more in a ** ladye's eye,” their names are 
equally pretty and well chosen. 

We have now to notice the Cork Harbour 
Club, one of highest descent, indcpeitdently 
I of its regatta being considered the oldest 
the United Kingdom. We are deficient in 
particulars respecting this assoeiat'on: but 
we know that it is supported by some of the 
first men in Ireland, and has many hand- 
some yachts in its fleet. The Emerald Isle 
is highly favoured by having two powerful 
clubs, equally respected and respectable; 
and it is pleasing to see the honourable men 
of the north blending the names of Scotland 
and Ireland under the bright emblema of 
friendship. 

We most not omit to mention the share 
Dublin takes in these festivals, nor pass by 
in silencel Plymouth, with her excellent Re- 
gatta Club and Yacht Society. 

At the lowest computation, the number of 
vessels at present employed for pleasure in 
this kingdom, cannot be less than from three 
to four hundred, ranging in bulk from ten to 
three hundred and fifty tons. These craft 
are variously distributed dong our shores, 
carrying with them their opulence into every 
port and harbour in the sister islands. But 
there is another advantage arising from 
yacht clubs, which as yet has been slightly 
touched upon ; 1 mean, that national prin- 
ciple which to a maritime people is above all 
choice. Ihe bulwarks of England are her 
wooden walls ; and if our ships are hearts of 
oak, let it not be forgotten that ” hearts of 
oak arc our men” also ; and we must never 
allow the proud feelioK of naval supremacy 
to wither or decay. The yacht clubs, bp 
keeping alive this feeling, feed tlic flame Os 
patriotism, and uphold, with just ambition) 
our hopes, our honours, and our fame. 

Sailing Regulalumt of tha Rogal Yaehi 
CAi6.— First— Members enteringtheir yachts 
must send the names of them to the S^ro- 
tary one week previous to the day of lailingi 
and pay two guineas entrance at the 
same time. 

Second-All vessels starting or ent ering 
must be the buna fUlo property of Membeit 
as well as spars, sails, boats, ftc. fte- 
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i'bird—Bftoh Member (ob« allowed taemer. Eifcbth — That nothing bat the Jiand.linn 

one vessel onljr for all prizes given by the | be used for sounding. 

Club. ! Ninth— Thai anj deviation from these 

Fourth — Cutters to carry four sails only, rules shall suhjeot the aggressor to forfeit all 
viz> mainsail, foresail, jib, and gad'-topsail claim to the prize. 

yawls, Inegers, schooners, and all other ves- Tenth— Thai if any ohjeotioii he made 

eels in like proportion. No booming#out with regard to the sailing of anv other vessel 
allowed, in the race, such ohjection must he niade to 

Fifth — No trimming with ballast, or shift, the stewards within one hour af'ier the vessel 
ing of ballast allowed ; and all vessels to keep making the objeoiioii shall arrive at the starU * 
their platform down, and hulk.heads standing, ing post. 

Sixth — That vessels on the larboard tack Eleventh — That no vessel be alloweil to 
must invariably f;ive way for those on the take in ballast, or take out, fu twenty .four 
Starboard tack ; and in all cases where a doubt hours previous to starling, and that no hatiast 
of the possibility of the vessel’s on the larboard be thrown overboard. 

tack weathering the one on the starboard Twelfth —Vesseis to start from m ioriiDrs 
tack shall exist, the vessel on the larboard laid down at a cahle.lengih distance, with 
tack shall give way ; or if the other vessel their sails set ; and that every vessel not cx- 
keep her course and run in to her, the owner ceeding one hundred tons shall oirrv a hoat 
of the vessel on the larboard tack shall be not less than ten feet lung ; and vesoeU e\. 
compelled to pay all damages, and forfeit his ceeding one humired tons, to carry a boat nut 
claim to the prize. less than fourteen feet long. 

Seventh— Vessels running on shore shall Thirteenth — That there shall he a meniher, 

be allowed to use theirown anchors and boats or honorary member, on hoard each vessel, 
actually on hoard to get them off, afterwards Foiirfeenih — The time of starling mav ho 

weigliing anchor and hoisting the boat in; altered by the stewards, -ind all disputes that 
but upon receiving assistance from anv other may arise arc to be decided h\ them, nr such 
vessel or vessels, boats, or anchors, sh.ili Cor* p«‘r.sons as tiiey shall appoint. — Spoiling 
feit all claim to the prize. Magazine. 

Yard, s . Enclosed ground adjoining to a house ; a measure of three feet ; 

the supports of the sails of a ship. * 

Yarwhi p, ^4 

This species is generally rather lid^er than white ; the outer webs slightly edged with 
tbc common godwit ; weight about twelve white litilf way down ; inner wehs white at 
ounces; length eighteen inches; the hill is the base; the seenndarv q.iiiU dusky from 
full three inches and a half long, a trifle re* their points hslf wa« ; base white: those 
llected ; slender; dusky towards the point; next fhe body ferruginous, like ilie scapu* 
Ibe base yellowish llesli.C‘dnur ; irides hazel ; lars, barred with black; the rump and up. 
the head, neck, breast, hack, and the top of per t-iil-coverts white; the two mithile lea* 
the head, are streaked with dusky ; the hack ihers of the tail dusky black ; the rest 
and scapulars marked with Urge black spots white half way from the base ; ends hinok ; 
or bars : from the bill to the eye a light co. legs near four inches long, and black ; 
loured streak ; the belly and under tail-coverts the thighs bare of feathera full an inoli above 
white ; the sides under the wings barred with the knee. In some, the breast is streaked 
dusky ; the smaller coverts of the wings, on wiili black ; oihers innilled rufoiia and white ; 
the ridge, dusky : the next inclining to ferru* and the upper tpil.coveria barred with rufuu 
giiious : the larger ones cinereoua-hrown, light , and brown. — Mmtagu, 
at the tips: greater quill-feathers black ; shafts 

Yawl, A little vessel belonging to a ship ior convenience of passing to 
and from it ; a small yacht. 

Year, j?. Twelve nionths ; it is often used plurally, without a plural terroi* 

. nation ; in the plural, old age 
Yearling, s. Being a year old. 

Yelk, The yellow part of the egg. 

Yell, v. To cry out with horror and agony ; to cry like a beaten dog« 
Yellow, a. Being of a bright glaring colour, as gold. 

To dy fine rick bright Yellows. — These quarts of water; pot down one pound of ftv 
tre the best yellows for salmon colours, as ainng with your dte stuff ; five it an boor’s 
they are very strong. The g«dd colours, as boiling, and you liavs e tine shade : boil oa 
before directed, are belter for some flies. You an hour longer and draw again : boil for as 
are to get two -pounds of sfrawall, and six hour and a half, and draw again* Fiiiitk 
oaiiees of tormerio : hull these in eight your laet with (wo boara* boiliag, and ym 
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ItHve foar^s ftiie high jellows as can be djed, 
and fast ooloora. 

Mr, Peter Woutfe's Recipe for the Yellow 
Dye , — ^Take half an onoee of povrdered in. 
digo, and mix it in a high glass vessel, with 
two ounces of strong spirit of nitre, which 
should be previoraly diluted with eight 
ounces of water, fok preventing the indigo ' 
being set on fire bv the spirit ; because two 
ounces and a half or strong spirit of nitre will 
set fire to half an ounce of indigo. Let the 
mixture stand for a week, and then digest it 
ill a sand heat for an hour or more, and add 
four ounces more of water to it ; filter the so- 
lution, which will be of a fine yellow colonr. 
If the indigo be digested twenty. four hours 
after the spirit of nitre is poured op it, it 
will froth and boil over, hut after standing 
about a week it has not that property. One 
part of the solution of indigo in the acid of 
nitre, mixed with four or five parts of the 
water, will dye silk cloth of the palest yellow 
colour, or of any shade to the deepest, and 
that by letting them boil more or less in the 
colour. The addition of alum is useful, as it 
makes the colour more lasting ; according as 
the solution boils away, more water must be 
added — cochineal, Dutch litmus, orchil, cud- 
bear, and many other colouring substances, 
treated in this manner, will dye silk and wool 
a yellow colour. The indigo which remains 
iindis.soIved in making Saxon blue, and col- 
lected by i ltration, if digested with spirit of 
nitre, dyes silk and wool of all shades of 
brown inclining to yellow. 

Mr. Boyle tells us a most beautiful yellow 
mav he procured, by taking good quicksilver, 
and three or four times its weight of oil of 
vitriol. Drawing off in a glass retort the 

Yel bowH A M M KR, s, A bird. 

The weight of this species is about seven | 
drachms ; length six inches ; bill dusky bluLb ; 
irides hazel ; the crown of the head, throat, 
and belly, are of a beautiful bright yellow ; 
the back part and sides of the head tinged 
with green ; the breast, in some, is marked 
with reddish-brown ; quiU-fealiters dusky, the 
primnrvs edged on their exterior webs with 
reenrsh-yelTow, the secondaries with rusty- 
rowin, those next the body, the greater eo- 
verts, and hack, dusky, deeply margined with 
the same, the latter dashed with green; the 
rump and opper tail-coverts tawny-red ; the 
tail a little forked, duskv, edged with greeniali 
yellow ; the two outer feathers marked with 
white on the exterior webs ; legs yellow* 
brown. 

The female has much less yellow about the 
bead, and tbe colours in general less vivid. 
The yellow hammer is subject to some va. 
riety in plumage. We have a specimen in 
which the whoU bead and neck is of a light 

Yellows, s , A disease in horses. 
This disorder takes its name from the yeL | 


saline menstruum from the metslline liquors 
till there remains a dry snow-white calx at the 
bottom. On pouring a large quantity of fair 
water on this, the colour changes to ah excel- 
lent light yellow. 

Lighter Yellows . — Take three or four sprigs 
of eld, and two chips of young fustic, about 
the size of half a crown ; boil them in six 
quarts of water for two hours ; put down all 
our stuff together. You may then put in 
air a thimbleful of the best madder, and the 
same of turmeric ; let them boil smartly for 
five minutes, and then draw a part for the 
first shade. It must be divided into four 
parts; let it boil ten minutes; lift out and 
draw ; follow on by adding a whole thimble- 
ful of each for the .second, and one and a half 
thimbleful for the I bird, and two of each for 
the last. This is tlm only bright yellow 1 
could get to stand, and is the best for foxes. 
You may dye bog’s fur in this, if it be very 
white. 

Another Recipe . — Take two large hand- 
fuls oflaurel leaves, nice and green, the same 
with ivy tops, and half a pound of weld. Pat 
your weld in the bottom, and some of laurel 
branches to cover the weld, and lay your 
mohair nice and thin oyer the laurel ; then 
cover with the ivy, and put the remainder of 
the laurel on the top ; put' on your wooden 
frame and your lid, and fill the pot with 
water, and boil it as long ns vou please, and 
yon will get fine rich soft yellows. Do not 
boil tooJpng at first, or omit to draw soon, 
as you 1^11 lose your nice golden colours, and 
others, for the drake’s. This will not dye 
hog’s fur, but is a fast colour . — Ancient 
Recipes, 


yellow ; some nf tbe quill-feathers and sea* 
pnlars white ; and the under parts and rump 

f mie yellow. The young birds have no yel- 
ow about them when they first leave the nest. 

This is one of the most common indigenous 
birds of this country ; if it were more rare, 
its beauty would l)e less disregarded. Its song 
however, is as little attractive as that of the 
common bunting, possessing^ only a repetition 
of the same note live or stx tunes succes- 
sively, terminating in one more lengthened 
and shrill. In winter they assemble in flocks, 
with other grnnivorous birds, and pick up the 
scattered grain dispersed by the bountiful 
flail, and not by the master of the hoarded 
sheaves, who knows too well tbe value^ of his 
auriferous store* It does not breed till late 
in the spring. The nest is generally placed 
near the ground* in some low bush or hedge. 
It is composed of straw and various dried 
stalks* and lined with fine dried grass* 
finished with long hdAi,^MoAiagu, 


lowness of the eyes and mouth ; the urine is 
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high-colonred ; dang small and slimy : pulse 
quick and Bometime® very waak. The horse 
appears exceedingly weak and languid; 
sometimes in such a degree that he reels 
when led out of the stable ; he eats but little, 
yet is generally rather thirsty. This disease 
generally ;requires, in the first place, copious 
bleeding, being evidently of an inflamma* 
tory nature ; this is denoted by the mem- 
branes of the eye appearing red instead of 
yellow, and by the pulse being rather strong 
as well as quick, and sometimes by the 
breathing being a little quickened. 1 have 
seen, however, the membranes of the eye 
exceedingly red, while the pulse was so fee- 
ble as to forbid bleeding ; most commonly, 
however, it is otherwise ; and, as a general 
practice, it is safer to bleed freely at first. — 
Sometimes it is necessary to repeat the 
bleeding ; this is generally the case when we 
are prevented, by the apparent debility of 
the animal, from bleeding copiously at first. 
When the heart and the brain are oppressed 
with blood, there is always great stupor and 
debility, and generally a pulse that may lead 
the inexperienced to avoid bleeding; but, 
upon taking off a gallon of blood, the pulse, 
in such circumstances, wiil often feel stron- 
ger; and, if the blood be examined after it 
has be<;ome cool, it will bo found rather firm, 
and with a thick coat of buff or size on its 
surface. Immediately after the bleeding, 
throw up a clyster, and give the following 
hall, and six hours after the ball the follow* 
ing drench, and another clyster • 

BALL. 

Calomel . . .1 drachm. 

Barbadoes aloes . • ^ ounce. 

Ciiiiger .... drachm. 

0)1 of caraways . . 20 d*)ps. 

Ca»^lc soap and treacle enough to form the 
ball. 

DRENCH — ONE DOSE. 

K 4 }som salt . . .6 ounces. 

CJai'bonate of soda . 2 drachms. 4 

AVarni water . , 1 pint. 

Castor oil . . ,4 ozs. — Mix. 

After the operation of these medicines, the 
horse is generally so far relieved that uothing ' 


more is necessary to perfect a recovery than 
an abstemious diet, consisting chiefly of bran 
mashes, with a small quantity of the sweetest 
and best hay. > When the debility is conside- 
rable a little gruel may be given ; and if the 
purgative effect of the medicine continue 
longer than one day , it should be restrained by 
giving a little gruel made of wheat flour or 
arrow root. This disorder havens mos t fre- 
quently about September or October, espe- 
cially after a hot season. The various degrees 
ill which we meet with it depends chiefly, I 
believe, upon its being noticed sometimes 
earlier than at others. At first the symptoms 
are alarming ; the horse appears languid and 
sluggish, and feeds badly ; the eye looks ra- 
ther dull, and upon opening the lids with 
the finger and thumb, the yellowness before 
described may be observed ; the inside of 
the lips and gums will be found also tinged 
with yellow. In this stage an opening ball 
and an abstemious diet would be suflioieut 
generally to effect a cure ; but if it be ne- 
glected in this stage, and if the horse is kept 
at work, and especially if he is ridden fast, 
or urged to any considerable exertion, the 
heart and lungs will be so oppressed with 
blood, that medical skill will often be found 
unavailing. ♦ * 

Protracted cases of distemper are some- 
times accompanied by a pustular ejruptioQ, 
which extends over the surface of thq chest 
and belly, and peels olf in scales; but tbis 
integunieiital determination seldom affords 
any relief, and such cases almost invariably 
terminates fatally. ;s This state is also some- 
times accompanied with an hepatic uffectioii 
of a very fatal character, which has been 
called among sportsmen the yellow disease, 
from its tinging every part of the surface of 
the body with a yellow hue : the urine also is 
of a deep yellow, the consequence of some 
morbid translation of the inllammation to the 
secreting vessels of the liver. Mr. Youalt 
has found this state most frequent in the 
hound and greyhound ; ha also has observed 
it partieularly where there is little catarrhal 
exudation from the nose, which I believe is 
the case, although 1 have seen it also accom- 
panied by a profuse discharge.— ITAiie — 
Blaine. 


Yelp, v. To bark as a beagle hound after his prey. 

Yew, ft, A tree of tough wood. 

While mention is making of the bad effects in the island of Ely had once the mortification 
of yew-bernes, it may be proper to remind to see nine yoong steers or bollocks of bis 
the unwary, that the twigs and leaves of yew, own lying dead in a heap, from browsing a 
though eaten in a very small quantity, are . little on a hedge of yew in an old garden into 
certain death to horses and cows, and that in which they had broken in snowy weather, 
a tew minotes. A horse tied to a yew hedge, Even the clippings of a yew befige hare 
®f dead yew, shall be I destroyed a whole dairy of cows, when 
found dead before the owner can be aware i thrown inadvertently into a yard. And yet 
that any danger is at band ; and the writer ! sheep and turkeys, and, as park-keepers say, 
has be*n several tunes a sorrowful witness deer, will orop these trees with impunity.--.' 
to losses of this kind among his friends ; and Whitens Antiquities of Sukborne, 
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Youjnx>, a. Being in the first part of life, not old ; ignorant, weak ; it is 
sometimes applied to vegetable life. 

Yonne hones, howoTer, seldom derive that sent part or Isnpas ; hot this is never 
benefit from cordials and ale that older horses necessary. All yoong horses have that faL 
do, and partioularlj those which are aeous- ness in the roof of the mouth which is named 
tomed to snob treatment. The most effectual lampas ; and it never interferes with, their 
and the most innocent restorative is rest ; appetite or the chewing or gathering of their 
for which in summer a field is the best aitua- food ; there may, however, be some degree 
tion : but if, during the time of rest, the of tenderness about the gums at the lime of 
horse be kept in a stable, bia diet must be teething, when soft food, such as bran mashes, 
oarefully attended to. This should be rather ahould be given for a few days ; and aa the 
opening, and such as the horse appears to stomach and bowels are sometimes afi'ected 
relish ; vetches or other green food, are per- also, a little nitre may be given in the mashes, 
baps the best. Good sweet bran is an excel, and an emollient clyster thrown up. When 
lent thing to keep the bowels cool and open, there is costiveuess, or slimy dong, a laxative 
and may be rendered nutritious in almost drench may be given also, composed of 4 oz. 
any degree by the addition of good fresh Epsom salt; 2 drachms of carbonate of soda ; 
braised oats or malt. A small quantity of 1 pint of warm water ; and 4 oz. of castor oil. 
good sweet and clean oats thrown into the If the mouth appears very tender or sore, 
manger now and then will often induce a it may be washed or syringed with a lotion, 
horse to feed when there is want of appetite ; composed of alum, honey, and water. Keep- 
and a very amali quantity of the sweetest inz a horse on new oats or new bay is often 
bay, given oooaaionaliy, is generally eaten followed bv some deraugemenbof the stomach 
with great relish. and bowels, indicated by looseness and want 

^ Young horses often fall off in their appe- of appetite, and sometimes by excessive 
titea during the time of cutting teeth. At stalling also, with oonsiderable thirst and a 
tbm period there is often a soreness of the staring coat. A obanze of diet is in such 
mouth, in which the mucous membrane of cases the most essential thing; but it is often 
the stomach and bowels seems to participate, necessary also to give some tonio medicine, 
In such cases the want of appetite is gene- or a warm laxative, such as three or four 
ralhr attributed to the latnpas, or a swelling drachms of aloes, three draefima of soap, and 
or tullnesa in the roof of the mouth, adjoining a drachm or two of ginger, with a few drops^ 
the front teeth ; because the horse is some- of oil of caraway. Horses sometimes fall eff 
times observed to mangle bis bay, as it is in appetite merely from loading their bowels, 
termed ; that is, he pulls it out of the rack, or from staying in the stable idle too long, 
and after chewing it a little while, throws it In this case an abstemious diet, principally 
out again. The common remedy, if such it of bran mashes or pass, and a caster, are 
may be called, is the application of a red-hot necessary, and if that fail a mild dose of 
iron to the part, and burning out the promb physio suould be givcod — 

Yuhx (Linn.) s. Wryneck, a genus of birds thus characterised:— 

Bill short, straight, oonfoal, and depressed, feet with two toes before, aud two behind, tho 
the ridge rounded ; mandibles of equal length, fore ones joined at their base ; tail with ten 
aharp, and not notched ; nostrils at the siues .soft and flexible feathers ; wings of middle 
of the base, naked and partly closed by aaength, the first quill shorter than the second, 
membrane; tongue long, worm-shaped, and ^hich is the longest in the wing.-^Morda^u* 
armed at the point with a horny substance ; 
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ZivCf ff. A semUmetal of a brilliant white colour, approaching to blue. 
Zoology, A treatise concerning living creatures. 

ZoologScai Dtser^iion of thg lforae,<^The We look out then for some subdivision, and a 
florae belongs to the divisum VifUh‘uted, be- very simple line of distinction is soon pre. 
cause he has a cranium or skull, and a spine sented. Some of these vertebrated animals 
or range of vertebrae proceeding from it. have mamnuBf or teats, with which the fe. 

The vertebrated animals, however, are very males suckle their yoenz. The human female 
numerous. They include mao, quadrupeds of has two, the mare two, toe cow four, the hitch 
•U^kinds, birds, fishes, aud many reptiles, tenor twelve, and the sow more than twelve,^ 
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ThU class of rertebrated animals, hatinc ! But there is a great Yarletj of hoofed anU 
mammas or teats, is called mammalia, and the [ mals. The elephant, the rhinoceros, the hip. 
horse belongs to the division vertebrata, and i popotamns, the swine, the horse, the sheep, 
the class nummaUa, ' the deer, and many others, are ungnlated or 

The class mammalia is still exceedingly hoofed ; they admit, however, of an easy di. 
large, and we mast anin subdivide it. It is vision. Some of them masticate, or chew 
stated (Librarv of Entertaining Knowledge, their food, and it is iminedialcly received into 
vol. i. p. 13) that **this class of quadrupeds the stomach, and digested but in others, the 
or mammiferoni^aadrupeds, admits of adivi* food, previous to digestion, undergoes a very 
sion into two Trwes, singular process. It is returned to the inomli 

**1. Those whose extremities are divided to be re.masticated, or chewed again, riiese 
into fingers or toes, soientifioally oalled urmut- are oalied ruminantia, or fuminants, from the 
culata, from the Latin word for nail ; ana 2, food being returned, from one of the sloniaohs 
Those whose extremities are hoofed, seientifi- (for they have four) called the rumen or 
callv oalled ungulaia, from tbo Latin word paunch, to be chewed again, 
for hoof, Tho ongulsta that do not ruminate are 

**Tbe extremities of the first are armed somewhut .loiroperlv culled pachydennnia, 
with claws or nails, which enable them to from the thickness of their skins. Tho lioi>e 
grasp, to climb, or to burrow. The extremities does not ruminate, and therefore helongH to 
of the second tribe are employed merely to the order paohydermata. 
support and move the body. The paohydermata who have only one too, 

The extremities of the horse are covered belong to the family solipeda — single. footed, 
with a hoof, by which the body is supported,. Therefore the horse ranks under the divisiun 
and with whioh haeannot grasp any tbimg,and | vertebrata ; the class mammalia -~tbe tribe 
therefore he belonge to the tribe ungulate, or j ungulata— the order paohyilermata-^and Ike 
hoofed. I family aolipeda.— T4s Ifov js. 

Zooi'OMiST, 3. A dissector of the bodies of bcaett^ 

Zootomy, Disaection of the bodies of beitUo 





